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DESCUIPTION OP THE POBTBAIT. 


Louise of Savoy had the affliction of 
wearing the wiiite cloth frontlet and 
widow’s hood, which forms her head* 
dress, from her early w'idowliood, at 
eighteen, ‘ill she died, at the age of 
fifty-four. The rest of her dress, though 
black, is not in the rigour of widow’s 
costume. Her gown is of cut velvet; It 
is square in the corsage, edged with .sable 
fur round the bust and train ; the sleeves 
of the same are straight on the shoulder, 
and widen into the large re-bras sleeves 


of rich sable fur; beneath these are seen 
scarlet velvet close sleeves and white 
cambric ruffles. The waist is as low as 
in the preceding age of the reign of 
Charles the Seventh. The termination 
of the close bodice is defined by a 
trimming of fur, and a heavy gold chain 
tied round the body : one end hangs to 
the feet, finished by a gold ornament 
like a strawberry leaf. According to the 
law of widowhood, Louise wears no 
jewels. 


The name of Louise of Savoy must 
always bear high historical interest, as the 
mother of a son and daughter who rank 
among the most illustrious of European 
sovereigns. Every one who is familiar 
with the characters of Francis the First 
and Maiguerite of Navarre, will follow 
us with pleasure while we narrate the 
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events which chequered the life of their 
parent. Fluctuating in principle, and 
idolizing in her maternal fondness for her 
son, much of the evil which we find in 
the conduct of Francis may be traced to 
the influence of this mother, who, as his 
only surviving parent, had the rearing 
and guidance of him from the earlv age 
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of twenty months until the period of her 
death. 

The father of Louise was Philip, Duke 
of Savoy; her mother was a princess of 
the house of Bourbon, sister to Peter of 
Beaujeu, Duke of Bourbon. She was 
bom September 14, 1476. The events 
of her childhood could not be very ex¬ 
tensive, for she was married at the in¬ 
fantine age of twelve to the Count 
d’Angoul^me, a younger son of the 
Orleans’ house of Valois. This prince 
was grandson to Louis, Duke of Or¬ 
leans, who was barbarously murdered by 
John, Duke of Burgundy, in the Hue 
Barbette. Louise ga>c birth to Francis 
the First in the year 1494 ; and this great 
event of her life she has fondly recorded 
in her journal in these words :— 

“ Francis, by tl>e grace of God, now king 
of France, and iny pacific Ca!sar, first saw 
this world’slight at Cognac about ten o’clock 
after mid-day, 1494, the i2th day of Sep¬ 
tember.” 

Never was the. tenn pacific more un¬ 
luckily applied to any sovereign than to 
Francis the First, whose belligerent qua¬ 
lities kept Europe in a Hame from the 
hour of his coronation till his death. 
Perhaps his mother meant that he was 
easily ruled by her. In many instances, 
indeed, he was so, to his sorrow. 

But at the time of his birth, far and 
distant were the hopes of royalty from 
the son of the Countess of Angoul^mc. 
Like most younger branches of a royal 
house, his father, the son of a youngest 
son, was poor, in comparison with his 
high blood, and lived in honourable re¬ 
tirement on his own appanage at Cognac, 
seldom visiting the court of his relative, 
the King of France, hy whom he was 
regarded with jealousy, because ho had 
been the favoured lover of Mary of Bur¬ 
gundy; but Louis the Eleventh had in¬ 
terfered to break the match, and never 
forgave his cou.sin for the injury he had 
done him in preventing his union with 
this great heiress. Had the Count of 
Angouleme been permitted to marry the 
heiress of Burgundy instead of Louise of 
Savoy, the great inheritance of that prin¬ 
cess would have devolved peaceably to 
the throne of France, instead of being 
the bone of contention for nearly a cen¬ 
tury, which involved Europe in tremen¬ 
dous wars. But this was not to be; the 
Count of Angouleme married Louise, 
whose son and the descendant of Mary of 


Burgundy were at deadly strife during 
the chief portion of their lives. 

The moral virtues of Louise shone in 
the retirement of private life, but faded 
before the court temptations which after¬ 
wards beset her. As the wife of the 
Count of AngoulSmc,. her conduct was 
most exemplary, and ner union happy. 
She was not beautiful, but her person in 
her youth extremely attractive, and she 
possessed entirely the heart of her hus¬ 
band during the few years of their mar¬ 
riage. This prince, like the whole of 
the line of Orle^sWjloi^borc a very 
high character, wdawefl^lK^rvcd the 
adoration with whtph fiis youkg wife re¬ 
garded him, and the, vonerOTion with 
which she always ebj^ished his memory. 
During his last moraeifts she paid him 
the most unremitting attention ; he died 
when she was but eighteen, leaving her 
with two infants; a sou who had not 
seen his second, and a daughter who had 
not completed her third year. 

The conduct of Louise in this early 
widowhood and maternity was so excel¬ 
lent, that if she had died before the 
brilliant prospects of her son were de¬ 
veloped, she would have been entitled to 
have been here quoted as one of the 
most perfect instances of female good¬ 
ness, for at a time when temptations 
most easily beset a young female, she 
seemed proof against every snare. But 
the fact is, her licsetting sins were avarice 
and pride, neither of which has much 
room for action at the early age in which 
this princess was bringing up her infants 
at a distance from the Court of France, 
its glories, and its luxuries. 

The guardianship of these princely 
children fell to their father’s nearest 
relative, Louis, Duke of Orleans, after¬ 
wards so celebrated under the title of 
Louis the Twelfth, Father of his People. 
This great man treated the young Fran¬ 
cis, Count of Angouleme, as a nephew, 
though he was but his third cousin. He 
provided him an excellent tutor, Gouffier 
Boisy, a gentleman of great learning, and 
far beyond his age in literary acquire¬ 
ments. Louise was Jierself a learned 
princess; and, as an encourager of genius, 
she set her son and daughter an example 
in the constant pursuit of intellectual 
employment, and was no mean judge of 
their proficiency. 

Till this period in her history, Louise 
of Savoy passed through life without a 
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stain on her character: a diiTerent scene 
soon, however, opened for herself and 
her children. Charles the Eighth died 
without heirs, and the friend and guar¬ 
dian of the infant Francis ascended the 
throne of France under the title of Louis 
the Twelfth. The friendship of this 
prince as Louis of Orleans, was no re¬ 
commendation at the Court of Charles 
the Eighth, who looked coldly on the 
whole line of Orleaits-Valois, and had 
actually imprisoned Louis for some years 
out of jealousy, not only for his proximity 
to the throne of France, but on account 
of his queen, Anne of Brittany.*^ A 
glorious prospect for her infant son now 
opened before the eyes of Louise of 
Savoy. Louis the Twelfth was entan¬ 
gled with his cousin, Jane of France, 
daughter of Louis the Eleventh, in an 
unhappy marriage; he had no children, 
and Francis of Angouleme was his nearest 
heir. He invited his young wards and 
their mother to Court, gave Louise high 
rank as a princess of the blood, and for a 
few months she herself received all the 
homage the courtiers could pay to the 
mother of the heir-presumptive. 

These gay prospects soon, alas! faded 
in hopes of a very diiTerent hue. Louis 
the Twelfth was divorced from his cousin^ 
and married the object of his ardent 
passion, the queen dowager, Anne of 
Brittany. This consort brought him a 
fine young family, of whom two were 
princes. Again Louise fell back to the 
rank of the widow of a younger kinsman 
of the throne of France; the king, how'- 
ever, always treated her with great dis¬ 
tinction, and continued to watch over the 
education of her son with paternal aflec- 
tion. Not so the Q.uecn Anne of Brit¬ 
tany, who disliked Louise, and regarded 
her son with uo little jealousy. It is 
scarcely possible to trace which was in 
fault, or who first began the enmity that 
always rankled between Anne of Brittany 
and the mother of Francis; but this is 
certain, that the ciuarrels of these great 
ladies occasioned no little unhappiness to 
the excellent Louis the Twelfth. 

During the first years of the reign of 
Louis, this hatred was kept in abeyance 
by Louise of Savoy, who was penorce 
obliged to receive in silence every morti¬ 
fication the Queen of France chose to 

• See tliis portrait and Tnemoir, July, 1833. 
Copies of wMch number may be obtained at the 
office. 


inflict on her; but in 1503 the death of 
the two heirs which Anne of Brittany 
had borne, again changed the prospects 
of the family of Angouleme, and the son 
of Louise was once more the hope of 
France. Then the triumphant mother, 
proud of the grace and early prowess of 
her ycung son, returned some of the 
scorn with which the queen had treated 
her. This enmity made no difference to 
the invariable kindness of the King of 
France to the Countess of Angouldme 
and her children; but the time soon 
arrived when these broils forced them¬ 
selves on his notice in a public manner. 

Louis the Twelfth had confided the 
military education of young Francis to 
the Marechal de Gie, a brave but auda¬ 
cious warrior. This nobleman fell pas¬ 
sionately in love with Louise, and £ieems 
indeed to have been influenced more by 
personal attachment than ambition: he 
offered her his hand when she was first a 
widow, and his great possessions, mili¬ 
tary renown, and high birth, rendered 
him in the eyes of France a proper match 
for a young widow, whose riches were by 
no means commensurate with the lofty 
contingencies of her family. Louise re¬ 
fused the marechal out of respect to the 
memory of the father of her children, 
but the lover always remained her firm 
adherent, partisan of her family rights, 
and protector of her son. He was, how¬ 
ever, doomed to meet with an evil return 
for all this devotion. 

Louis the Twelfth was seized with an 
alarming illness in the year 1504. Anne 
of Brittany, his queen, nursed him with 
an attention and devotion never exceeded 
in private life. Her cares for his life did 
not, however, make her forget thal^ she 
was an independent sovereign. Her hus¬ 
band had always permitted her to govern 
her own domain of Brittany without re¬ 
ference to the crown of France, and the 
queen resolved, if she were loft a widow, 
not to remain at the court of her rival 
Louise of Savoy, but retire to her own 
patrimony; and as a preliminary she sent 
all the regalia of Brittany and valuables 
she considered her own property, as 
Queen of France, up the Loire in barges, 
meaning to secure it in case she should 
have the misfortune to lose her husband. 
The Marechal dc Gi4, as he asserted.by 
the orders of Louise of Savoy, had the 
audacity to seize upon this property, and 
detain it under the pretence that the 
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queen was sending away the crown 
jewels of France. We may suppose how 
certain Louise and her coadjutor were of 
the decease of the king, when they ven¬ 
tured on such a step as this:—to their 
consternation the king recovered, and 
the personal attentions of the wife he 
adored rendered her yet the more induen- 
tial, that we may readily suppose how great 
were the apprehensions of those who 
had taken so bold a step. At this crisis 
the true character of Louise of Savoy 
first displayed itself. Soon after the 
convalescence of the king, an arrest was 
issued against the Marecbal de Gi6, and 
his life was in danger on account of the 
affront he had offered to the queen; 
although the principal cause of offence 
was kept in the background, and the 
delinquent was prosecuted for certain 
ribald and offensive speeches he had 
made in his hours of conviviality re¬ 
garding the influence that Anne of Brit¬ 
tany exercised over her husband. He 
was confronted with many witnesses: he, 
nevertheless, treated their depositions 
with the greatest disdain; but when he 
found that the Countess of Angoul^me, 
for whose love he had risked so much, 
appeared against him, he addressed her 
in the words which Wolsey afterwards 
made use of in his fall:— 

“ Sij'aTms toujours servi Dieu, comme je 
vous 01 servi, madame, je n'aurois pas grande 
compte a rendre a la mort.” 

“ If I had served God, madame, as I 
have served you, I should not now stand in 
peril of death." 

He laid aside all his ferocity, and 
respectfully repelled the charges that 
Louise brought against him, in which 
she had the baseness to seek the favour 
of her incensed sovereigns by betraying 
the private opinions she had tempted Dc 
Gih to express to her regarding the 
queen. He declared he had no recol¬ 
lection of having used words of a ladv, 
to a lady, which he should be ashamed 
to repeat, of any woman, and to any 
woman, how low soever her station in 
.France. The keen edge of this satire 
we may suppose was not lost on his trea¬ 
cherous . and ungrateful accuser. The 
aentence passed on the niarechal was by 
no means commensurate with the expec¬ 
tations of the queen. He was acquitted 
by the court of the high crime of lise 
majestif but deprived of his office of 
governor to the heir of France, and sus¬ 


pended for five years from hii office of 
marshal. This sentence De Gib did not 
heed ; he retired to his great estates in 
Anjou, where he lived in princely splen¬ 
dour, and weaned himself by absence 
from a passion which had been repaid by 
Louise with such ingratitude. 

The next step taken by Anne of 
Brittany to the injury of Louise and her 
son, was to enter into a secret negotia¬ 
tion for the marriage of the Princess 
Claude, her eldest daughter, with the 
Prince of Castille afterwards Charles 
the Fifth. As the young princess was 
heiress of Brittany in right of her mo¬ 
ther, this project would have been a fatal 
blow to the hopes of young Francis, as 
an important part of France would have 
been severed from his sway, and a fertile 
source of civil war provided against him. 
The mother of Francis exerted all her 
influence on this occasion with the people 
of France, and the result was, that the 
States presented a petition praying that 
Louis the Twelfth would prevent so seri¬ 
ous an injury to his country, as to suffer 
Brittany to be again dissevered from the 
French monarchy. Louis, who was not 
in vain appealed to as the father of his 
people, saw the justice of this represen¬ 
tation, and forthwith over-ruled the 
queen’s objections so far that the young 
Princess Claude, aged four years, was 
married to the son of Louise of Savoy, 
aged twelve. This young prince, whom 
he loved as his son, he created, on the 
occasion of becoming his son-in-law, 
Duke of Valois; and from that time 
Francis is frequently mentioned as the 
dauphin. 

In these events we may consider that 
Louise of Savoy gained the advantage 
over her powenul adversary; and the 
increasing popularity of her son, and the 
fame of his early valour in the wars of 
Italy, gave frequent triumph to his float¬ 
ing mother, 'rhe death of Anne of 
Brittany in 1.514, relieved Louise of 
Savoy from an enemy who unceasingly 
studied how best to mortify her, but at 
the same time made her tremble for the 
hopes of royalty in which her son had so 
long indulged. Louis married a young 
queen, Mary Tudor,* who might have 
produced an heir to France. The death 
of the king a few months after this mar¬ 
riage, realised the hopes of Louise, and 

* See this portrait and memoir, July, 1837. 
Copies can be had at the office. 
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set at rest her fears, l-.y placing the cromi 
of Franpe on the brow of W adored 
son. 

On the 25th of January, 1515, Fran¬ 
cis was crowned at Rheims. The first 
act of his reign was to make his mother 
Duchess of AngouISme, and his tutor, 
Gouffier Boisy, prime minister. It is 
certain that whoever nominally held 
that high office, his mother, in point 
of fact, in reality exercised it. 

One of the first steps taken by the 
duchess, and which may be considered as 
a very proper exercise of female power, 
was the introduction of ladies at the 
French court. In the preceding reigns 
they only made their appearance on days 
of religious solemnity and high festivals; 
but the female royalty of France then 
consisted of Louise (who might be con¬ 
sidered as a very influential queen- 
mother), at that time not past the prime 
of life, being under thirty-five years of 
age; an amiable young queen of fifteen; 
and the Princess Marguerite de Valois,* 
the beloved sister of Francis, who was 
reckoned not only the most accomplished 
princess, but one of the wisest and most 
amiable women in Europe. It was 
scarcely then possible that such females 
could wish to pass their time without 
the society of their own sex. Louise 
used every means to draw to the court 
of her son the wives and daughters of 
the great provincial nobility, who seldom 
appeared more than once in their lives in 
the presence of royalty. The Court of 
France from this time became the scene 
of splendour of the rivalry of female 
beauty and gallantry which did not 
always observe the strict rules of pro¬ 
priety, and began to occasion no little 
scandal to the sober provincial nobility. 
The king, who had not given his heart 
with bis hand to the amiable daughter of 
Louis the Twelfth, now fell passionately 
in love with the beautiful Countess of 
Chateaubriand.f His mother’s jealousy 
took the alarm; she was enraged at the 
notion of a counter-female influence, and 
she exercised the whole powers of her 
diplomatic spirit in order to oppose this 
favourite, or rather her rash ambitious 
brother Lautrec, for the fair favourite 
herself was too gentle and too limited in 

* See this portrait and memoir, October, 
1831. Copies can be had at the ofilico. 

t 8ce this portrait and memoir, July, 1834. 
Copies can be had at the office. 


intellect to concern herself with any poli¬ 
tical intrigue, excepting under the re¬ 
commendation of her brother, to the 
notice of her royal lover; but with that 
brother Louise of Savoy commenced 
hostilities, which never ceased during 
their lives. 

Before “ the pacific Ceesar” of Louise 
of Savoy had reigned one twelvemonth, 
he engaged in a hot war in prosecution 
of the long-contested claim on Milan; 
which dukedom he certainly inherited 
from his great-grandmother, Valentina 
of Milan. He began this campaign so 
triumphantly, by gaining the great battle 
of Marignano, that all Europe beheld 
his military prowess with alarm. Soon 
afterwards he triumphantly entered Milan, 
and received the investiture of that duke¬ 
dom. To the indignation of his mother, 
he left Lautrcc, the brother of the Coun¬ 
tess of Chateaubriand, with viceregal 
powers in Milan. Previous to this cam¬ 
paign he had invested his mother with 
full powers, as regent of France; and 
that kingdom, which denies to women 
the capability of mounting its throne, 
saw, as it had often before, the supreme 
regal authority vested in a female. 
Francis never missed a day without 
writing an affectionate and familiar letter 
to his mother. Before he left the bloody 
field of Marignano, he wrote a hasty 
announcement of the event to his parent, 
leaning on a cannon; and the spirited 
description of the battle which he wrote 
to her after his entry into Milan is still 
extant. It is written in a spirit of wild 
gaiety, natural enough to a conqueror 
only just of age: he tells his mother 
that when the night parted him from hia 
enemies, that he m^e a mark to know 
where to begin in the morning, as if he 
had been reading a book. He speaks of 
the valour of “ Mon frere Le Connetable” 
with great enthusiasm ; and concludes 
with, “Madame, I pray that your life 
may be long and happy. Written at the 
Camp of St. Bridget, Friday, Sept. 14, 
1515, by your very humble and obedient 
son, Francoys.” 

We have come to the name of the 
man who occasioned the great stigma 
which has rendered Louise of Savoy the 
most unpopular princess in histoiy, “ Mon 
frere Le Connetable,” as Francis calls 
him in his letter to his mother, was the 
celebrated Bourbon, whose desertion of 
his native country has been attributed 
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entirely to tire persecutions arisitig from 
the disappointed love of Louise. 

Bourbon was situated in regard to the 
dukedom of Bourbon, nearly as King 
Francis had been in respect to the crown 
of France ; but with this difference, that 
the rich domains of the dukedom could 
be inherited by women. Charles of 
Bourbon began life as Count dc Mont- 
pensier, with a very narrow appanage to 
support the dignity of a prince of the 
blood royal; in fact, he possessed nothing 
but his high birth, the handsomest per¬ 
son in France, and a sword, whose early 
prowess had been proved by the side of 
Gaston de Foix, the boy-conqueror of 
Ravenna. When Charles de Bourbon 
presented himself at the court of his 
kinsman, the Duchess of Angoulenie 
distinguished him with peculiar favour, 
and after a great deal of flirting, accord¬ 
ing to the most established rules of 
chivalry, Louise prevailed on her son to 
confide the baton of France to the hands 
of the handsome and valiant Bourbon. 
Frpm this circumstance Francis calls his 
kinsman “my brother the Constable.” 
By virtue of his high office. Bourbon 
led the van at Marignan, and by his ex¬ 
perienced valour the victory of that hard- 
fought battle was secured. Fairer for¬ 
tunes now opened on this prince: he 
received several pensions from the king, 
and report whispered that he was to re¬ 
ceive the hand of either the king’s mo¬ 
ther, or his sister Marguerite. It is pro¬ 
bable that Bourbon would at that time 
have married Louise, if it had not been 
for the attractions of his cousin, the 
Princess Marguerite of Valois. It was 
of no use thinking of this lady, fortlioiigh 
a king’s sister, she was as poor as himself. 
His pas.sicn for the accomplished Mar¬ 
guerite was by no moans so violent as to 
carry him into any freaks of romance ; yet 
she is supposed to have been the only 
woman for whom he had any afFection. 
It is needful now to mention another 
lady, this was the Duchess of Bourbon- 
Beaujeu, who had married the head of 
the Bourbon family; she was the eldest 
daughter of Louis the Eleventh, and will 
be remembered by the reader in the ro¬ 
mance of “Quentin Durward.” This 
princess had ably and honestly swayed 
the sceptre of France as regent for her 
oung brother Charles the Eighth. She 
ad talent and spirit enough to have 
governed half a dozen kingdoms; but she 


had now nothing better to do than to 
hate Louise of Savoy, and manage the 
vast inheritance of her only child Su¬ 
zanne, an amiable but deformed little 
girl of thirteen. La Dame de Beaujeu, 
as the Princess Anne was called in 
France, had several very gopd reasons 
for detesting Louise. In the first place, 
that princess was swaying the regent 
sceptre which she, the daughter of a 
king, had held with great glory in diffi¬ 
cult times. Her line extinct, the crown 
had passed to the issue of Louise ; more¬ 
over, this Louise was the niece of her 
late liusbatid the Duke of Bourbon, 
being the daughter of his sister, and by 
all law and justice next heir to her infirm 
daughter the Princess Suzanne; and by 
the Dame do Beaujeu she was hated 
with all the cordiality of family enmity. 
On the death of the father of Suzanne, 
the title of Duke of Bourbon fell to the 
Constable de Bourbon, who became 
duke, but with no accession of property, 
which all centred in the heiress. While 
Bourbon was deliberating whether he 
should consult his interest in marrying 
Louise of Savoy, or his inclination in 
taking her charming daughter, the Du¬ 
chess of Bourbon-Beaujeu offered him 
the hand of the heir Suzanne, and Bour¬ 
bon, apparently swayed entirely by in¬ 
terest in marriage, accepted the young 
lady. It is prejudice alone in any one to 
suppose that Bourbon deserted Louise of 
Savoy, a fine woman, and a very few 
years older than himself, to marry this 
child because of j)referenco, who was, 
moreover, sickly, dwarfish, and greatly 
deformed. It was really an abhorrent 
marriage for a man of thirty-two to 
marry a sickly, deformed child, on ac¬ 
count of her great dowry. Suzanne 
appears, however, to have been of an 
angelic disposition, and to have regarded 
her husband with perfect adoration. We 
may suppose that the Duchess of Angou- 
lemc was enraged at this marriage, the 
splendour of which she resolved to 
eclipse, by giving her daughter Mar¬ 
guerite instantly in marriage to the Duke 
of Alen^on, a prince of the blood, who 
stood nearer to the throne than Bourbon, 
but much inferior to him in person and 
talents. From being the object of her 
fondest regard, Bourbon was directly a 
mark for her enmity; and, indeed, he 
seems to have given her reason, for he 
raised a scandalous story of the strong 
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reacmblancc the king bore to a milter at 
Coignac: an insinuation still more injuri¬ 
ous to his friend and benefactor the kfrig, 
than to the object of his calumny. Till 
this circumstance, the king took no no¬ 
tice of the quarrels between his kinsman 
and his mother. He had given his con¬ 
sent to the marriage of Bourlion with 
Suzanne, and he had stood godfather 
for their son, who died soon after his 
baptism. Meantime the court rung with 
the quarrels of the Duchess of Angou- 
l^mo and La Dame dc Bcaujeu, who, as 
Bourbon’s mother-in-law, fiercely cham- 
piunized him whenever he was attacked 
or injured by I^ouiso of Savoy. Bour¬ 
bon, who was then possessor of an im¬ 
mense property, carried his mngniticenco 
of etjiiipage and appearance to an excess 
which surpassed royalty. He seemed to 
be raised too high and prosperous to be 
hurt by the rage of Louise, when the 
death of his excellent little wife in 1521, 
and of the children she had borne him 
at the hazard of her life, deprived Bour¬ 
bon of all his riches, and reduced him 
again to the condition of a penniless sol¬ 
dier of fortune, with the worse mishap 
of having, in a season of prosperity, in¬ 
censed those who had before advanced 
him to the first honours in France. 

There are a great many readers of his¬ 
tory who firmly believe that out of jea¬ 
lousy of his martial prowess at Marignan, 
Francis snlTered his mother to revenge 
herself for her disappointment in love, 
by reviving an obsolete claim of th.i crown 
on Bourbon’s jwoperty; but the mother 
of Louise of Savoy was sister to tin* fa¬ 
ther of Suzanne, and consequently the 
property of the heiress, w'ho died child¬ 
less and under age, fell, by e\ery law 
human and divine, to the next in blood, 
who was first cousin to the wife of Bour¬ 
bon. The statement of this simple fact 
would have acquitted the memories of 
Francis and his mother from the most 
undeserved obloquy. The Duchess of 
Angoulftme demanded of him the resto¬ 
ration of les forets Auvergne, La Marche, 
and Clermont, all which seignories came 
by a female heir to the house of Bour¬ 
bon. This female heir was the beautiful 
Dauphiness of Auvergne.* The lord¬ 
ship of La Marche came by an heiress to 
Dauphiness of Auvergne; and the 
nourbonnoi itself, to which the duke setup 

* Hib bioRranliy and portrait will shortly 
appear. » x f r 


a right, as if it were subject to a Salique 
law, came by an heiress of the house of 
Dampier to an elder house of Burgundy, 
and again by a woman to the cider line 
of Bourbon, of whom Louise was the re¬ 
presentative, as the niece of Peter, Duke 
of Bourbon-Beaujeu. Surely modern 
historians ought to have traced these 
genealogies before they condemned Fran¬ 
cis the h’irst for unheard-of tyranny to 
Bourbon. In fact, the indulgence^which 
suil'ered Bourbon to retain all the wealth 
and domains that belonged to his wife’s 
heiress till this clear matter was settled 
by a lawsuit, for a nearly despotic sove¬ 
reign, was a rather remarkable piedfe of 
forbearance. The only excuse which 
Bourbon had for retaining them was a 
claim invented by himself, to the exclu¬ 
sion of fcipale heirs, likewise a deed of 
gift, which his young wife, an infant of 
thirteen, had executed in his favour, just 
before their marriage ; but whether such 
a title would give any husband a claim to 
take, even in these times, an acre of land 
from the natural heiress of a minor, we 
leave every one of common sense (with¬ 
out knowledge of law) to determine. 

And why should Louise lof Savoy have 
given up her birthright to a man who had 
hyjiocritically made use of the affection 
she bore him to gain the highest honours 
in France, who had trilled with her love, 
and endeavoured to play the same part 
with her daughter ? The brilliant intel¬ 
lect of Marguerite seems never to have 
stooped to the level of this showj-, but 
unprincipled man. She treated him In a 
friendly, conciliating manner, but there 
was no appearance that his insidious 
courtship had ever touched her heart: 
his homage was offered to too many to 
he acceptable to the high-minded Mar¬ 
guerite. 

It is said that while the suit wa; pend¬ 
ing, Louise of Savoy offered to compro¬ 
mise the matter by marrying Bourbon, 
and that he rejected her with scorn, and 
cast imputations on her character. He 
was the only man that ever threw a slur 
tui the fame of Louise of Savoy ; atid al¬ 
though these imputations have been re¬ 
peated incessantly by historians, we must 
doubt their justice, since a woman, left a 
widow at eighteen, who passes through 
life till thirty-five with an unblemished 
character, is not likely to act unworthily 
nt that age. This princess had a claim 
l>rior to his on the estates of her uncle, 
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the Duke of Bourbon^ and he had made 
use of her partiality to raise himself by 
obtaining the office of constable of France, 
and then betrayed her affection. These 
seem to have been the true causes of his 
hatred to her. Louise of Savoy is a 
character by no means attractive to a 
biographer, but a common feeling of jus¬ 
tice obliges every vrriter vrho conceives 
that he knows the truth to state it. 

Bourbon was so unjust as to be mal¬ 
content with his sovereign, on account of 
the probable surrender of his wife's pro¬ 
perty. He entered into a treasonable 
correspondence with Charles the Fifth, 
the natural enemy of his country, and 
fomented a rebellion among some of the 
great nobles of France. 

Francis acted on the occasion with a 
nobility and candour for which he has 
never received due praise. He obtained 
proof of all Bourbon’s intended treasons, 
yet heating that he was ill and confined 
to his bed at the castle of Moulins, the 
stronghold of the Bourbon domains, he 
turned out of the road where he was 
conducting his detachments to Italy, and, 
with scarcely an escort, rode to Moulins, 
to try if he could not regain his lost 
friend by means of gentle remonstrance. 
Francis went to bis bedside, took his 
hand, and said—“ They tell me you are 
vexed with the circumstances that have 
recently happened, and I conceive you are 
so not without reason. I am told, too, 
that you have forgotten your allegiance to 
France, and that you are in treaty with 
the Emperor Charles. This 1 will not 
believe, any more than that you can think 
that 1 will see you deprived of your pro¬ 
perty. Serve me only as you have served 
me before—be but faithful to your king 
and to your own reputation, and you 
shall have no cause to complain, whatever 
the result of the suit now before parlia¬ 
ment.’* 

Bourbon kissed the hand he hold, de¬ 
clared it was true that the emperor had 
made him overtures, which he had re¬ 
jected, of which he meant to inform his 
sovereign. He said that he longed to 
join Francis in his Italian campaign, and 
that he would as soon as he could rise 
follow his kingto Lyons, even if it were 
in a litter, ^e generous Francis left 
him, fully convinced of his sincerity. In 
a week he sent word to the king that he 
was well enough to follow him, and 
Francis published this news with no little 


pleasure at his levee. He had waited 
for Bourbon, expecting him to be well 
enough to march, and now he left Lyons 
and proceeded to Italy,« expecting his 
cousin to follow; instead of which. Bour¬ 
bon, directly the codntry was clear of the 
king's troops, escaped to the emperor, 
and never met his injured sovereign again, 
till he saw him prisoner after the disas¬ 
trous fight at Pavia. 

Louise of Savoy and Bourbon never 
saw each other again. The parliament 
of Paris, soon after the flight of Bourbon, 
decreed the family possessions of Peter 
Duke of Bourbon to be the right of his 
niece, Louise of Savoy. How could they 
do otherwise ? And yet modern history 
is full of exclamations on the venality of 
the judges and this infamous act of par¬ 
tial oppression. The Duchess of Bour- 
bon-Beaujeii, mother-in-law of Bourbon, 
died soon after this decree. It is said to 
have hastened her death. By her will 
she left her claim on the C 9 ntested pro¬ 
perty to her son-in-law. The property 
consisted of vast recovered mortgages, of 
which, by her prudence, she had dis¬ 
charged her husband’s property. She 
was likewise veiy wealthy in money and 
jewels, which she left to her self-exiled 
son-in-law, who, if he had done his duty 
as a loyal subject, would have found that 
fortune had still many benefits in store 
for him ; but all the bequests of his 
mother-in-law he forfeited by his deser¬ 
tion to the enemy. 

Meantime a current of unpopularity 
set in against Louise of Savoy, which 
has borne down her memory with ill- 
favour to all posterity. Bourbon was the 
military hero of France, and the people 
hated the king’s mother, because her 
right to her family inheritance had, they 
said, driven him into rebellion. The 
French have never, from that day to the 
present, forgiven Louise for this uncon¬ 
scious wrong, although they have forgotten 
plenty of her evil deeds, where she was 
wilfully a misdocr. Her worst action 
was the death of Semblan^ai, a minister 
of finance during her regency, while her 
son was absent in his first Italian cam¬ 
paign. It is supposed that, either from 
her abominable avarice, or from hatred 
to Lautrcc, the brother of the king’s 
favourite mistress, who, through his sis¬ 
ter’s influence, had been left governor of 
the conquered dukedom of Milan, Louise 
stopped all the supplies that should have 
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paid his troops. The army mutinied, 
and Lautrec lost Milan. When he re¬ 
turned, of course the cause of Ms failure 
came out: the king called Semmau^ai to 
a severe reckoning; the minister declared 
he had paid the 400,000 crowns to her 
highness the regent; she declared she 
had only received her own savings from 
her property for many years, which she 
had entrusted to Semblan^ai. It does 
not appear that the unfortunate minister 
had any proof to offer to the contrary, 
and a violent war of words ensued, in the 
presence of the king and Lautrec, be¬ 
tween the king’s mother and Semblan^ai. 
Francis told Lautrec that he was now 
convinced the blame of the loss of Milan 
did not rest with 4um, and then, turning 
to the contending parties, said—“ Bo 
silent, and let us try to understand our 
own interests better than to turn traitors 
to each other." 

After this magnanimous speech the 
storm, at this crisis, passed harmless over 
the head of Semblan 9 ai, and he was 
even continued in office, much against 
his inclination, till the year 1524, when 
the long-delayed vengeance of Louise is 
said to have worked on the king, who 
inquired into his accounts, and he was 
condemned to be hanged for the alleged 
embezzlement of 30U,000 crowns, which 
he positively swore on his trial, and at 
his execution, he had paid into the hands 
of the duchess-regout, who had not ac¬ 
counted for them to the king. The 
people of France, enraged at the death 
of this popular minister, whom they de¬ 
clared to be honest and loyal, their hatred 
against Louise of Savoy ruse to a pitch of 
fury. It appears certain that if Setn- 
blanqai had paid the money, his respect 
for the royal station of the king’s mother 
had somehow prevented him from taking 
proper acknowledgments of the sums he 
disbursed to her. This was the general 
opinion ; but whether Louise was capable 
of thus selling the life of a minister for 
whom she had previously professed the 
highest esteem in her letters, which are 
still extant, whom also the king addressed 
by the venerable name of father, is one 
of those mysteries which can only be 
cleared up at the day of judgment. It is 
just possible that there was some dark 
unsuspected agent id the transaction, like 
the woman De la Motte, in the aflfair 
of the “ diamond necklace," which for 
many years ruined the character of the 


unfortunate Marie Antoinette.* We can¬ 
not, however, find trace of such an agent; 
but the dimness of centuries has veiled 
t he events which brought the venerable 
Semblan 9 ai to an ignominious death. If 
Louise was innocent of secreting the 
money, no wonder at her indignation at 
being charged with the receipt of it. 
Both parties bpre themselves like inno¬ 
cent persons; and it is the remembrance 
of the treacherous perjury of Louise during 
the prosecution of her faithful adherent, 
Marechal de Gie, that assists the memory 
of those who condemn the part she appa¬ 
rently bore in this mysterious business; 
for wo conclude, and naturally, that the 
perpetrator of one treachery will be guilty 
of another when a suitable opportunity 
presents itself. 

France passionately mourned for Sem- 
blan 9 ai’s disgraceful death, and declared 
it was the felonious avarice of Louise 
which had brought his hoary head to the 
gibbet. Clement Marot, the great poet 
of that day, whom Louise herself had 
patronised, wrote some verses on the un¬ 
daunted demeanour of Semblanqai at his 
unjust execution. The lines are entitled 
‘ ‘Du Lieutenant Criminal et Somblan 9 ai”— 

“ When Maillard like the infernal judge 
Led Semblan 9 ai to death. Which of the 
twain 

Bore the best mien, think ye ? Now I can 
tell ye, 

That Maillard seemed as if his end drew 
near. 

While Semblangai, that firm old man, was 
calm. 

As if by office, leading to the gibbet 
The criminal judge to die at Montfauqon.” 

Clement Marot was some time after¬ 
wards imprisoned four or five years at the 
Chat^let, ostensibly for having eaten 
some bacon in Lent; but the Parisians 
guessed that his imprudent verses were 
the true reason of his doing such long 
penance for having consumed a few 
mouthfuls of savoury meat, and Louise 
got the credit of having inflicted this 
private vengeance on her poet. Marot 
wrote a petition in verse to Francis, who 
burst out laughing on reading them, and 
let him out of durance. 

Before Francis set out on his next ex¬ 
pedition for the recovery of Milan, he 
named his mother regent of France. 
The second Louise, though not a consci- 

* Sec tliis portrait and memoir, August, 1836. 
Copies can be had. 
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entious pewon in word and deed, al¬ 
though she appears to have possessed a 
wonderful degree of polilical foresight, and 
to have had the talents of a great mo¬ 
narch. When she found that her son 
was undertaking a campaign so late as 
October, 1524, she was struck with a 
foreboding of the disastrous result which 
would attend an army ill-equipped for a 
winter campaign. She set nut at full 
speed to overtake her son, with the in¬ 
tention of persuading him to postpone 
his expedition, and when she found that 
he travelled too quickly to permit her 
overtaking him, she sent a letter by an 
express, entreating him to stay till she 
could confer with him. Francis, who an¬ 
ticipated her objections to his campiiign, 
made no other answer than confirming 
her authority as regent; and notwith¬ 
standing she sent him the news of the 
death of Queen Claude,* his excellent 
wife, yet Francis was pertinacious in pro¬ 
ceeding with his army acn>ss the Alps. 
Louise then returned to the capital, and 
before four months had passed, the disas¬ 
trous battle of Pavia verified her worst 
anticipations. Francis, her gallant son, 
after performing miracles of valour, was 
a prisoner to her recreant lover and his 
rebellious subject. Bourbon. France 
was in a state of the greatest consterna¬ 
tion; her monarch a captixe, and the 
best and bravest of her nobility dead on 
the field of Pavia. At this juncture, 
Louise of Savoy found herself in her 
proper element, and by the wisdom and 
firmness of her measures, saved France 
from theanarchy that had afflicted it when 
King John was captive to Edward the 
Third. She assembled the princes of the 
blood and the governors of the great pro¬ 
vinces, and consulted them on the best 
means of maintaining order, and ransom¬ 
ing the king. She conciliated the parlia¬ 
ment which had siH)wn signs of turbu¬ 
lence, made some wise ordinations in 
conjunction with its members fur the 
better regulation of the finances, hired 
galleys to transport from Civita Vccchia 
the remnants of the fine French army 
\iroken at Pavia, and ensured the at tach- 
meiit of the soldiers .by paying their ar¬ 
rears, and providing for their comforts when 
they should land. She pensioned Wolsey, 
in order to secure Henry the Eighth 

♦ See this portrait aud memoir, October, 
183.'!. We can supply the portrait, but all the 
books have been sold. 


in the interest of her son; and defeated a 
tumultuary invasion of fifteen thousand 
German Protestants, who joined with the 
Yaudois, and invaded France at this cri¬ 
tical juncture. A most calamitous event 
was this invasion for the infant Protes¬ 
tant church ill France, since it afforded 
an excuse for the infernal persecutions 
which raged against them for upwards of 
forty years. The first religious persecution 
commenced under the regency of Louise, 
but it does not seem to have been by any 
wish of hers, but the immediate effect of 
this most rash and ill-conducted invasion, 
which was suppressed by the valour of 
the Duke of Guise ; and the persecuting 
sword of the house of Lorraine was never 
sheathed from that hour, the chief part 
of the sixteenth century. 

Louise, among her other faults, has 
been accused of being a bigot: but her 
daughter Marguerite, whom she had 
educated and always retained near her, 
was decidedly a Protestant. Louise did 
not love this daughter with the adoring 
affection she bestowed on her sun, but 
still Marguerite* had great influence with 
her mother. Ttiis princess was left a 
widow a few months after tlie battle of 
Pavia; her husband, no wise worthy of 
her, having either through stupidity or 
poilroonry, occasioned the loss of that 
battle, died of trouble of mind, caused by 
the reproaches heaped on him by his 
countrymen. Marguerite felt more grief 
for the disasters of her country and her 
brother, than for the loss of a husband 
she had never loved. As soon as pro¬ 
priety would permit, Louise sent her 
daughter into Spain to visit Francis, and 
concert measures with him for his speedy 
liberation. Here Bourbon, then a mere 
soldier of fortune in the pay of the 
enemy of his country, offered to undo 
all the mischief he had done, and do his 
best to restore Francis to his liberty, if 
he would forgive him and bestow upon him 
thehaiid of hissLster.How Louise ofSavoy 
would have borne the sight of Bourbon 
as the husband of her daughter, was never 
known. Marguerite, Francis, and Bour¬ 
bon, had secretly agreed to this arrange¬ 
ment, but Marguerite was so bold in plot¬ 
ting schemes for her brother’s escape, that 
Charles the Fifth threatened to imprison 
her, and she had to escape out of Spain 
at great personal risk ; and she must, in- 

* See tliis portrait and memoir, Sex>tcmber, 
J S37. Copies may be had. 
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deed, have been detuned a prisoner with 
her brother, if Bourbon had not given 
her hasty warning of her danger. The 
enmity between him and her mother 
prevented him from fleeing with her, but 
he told her all he knew of the emperor's 
designs. It is certain that if Marguerite 
had loved him, she might easily have en> 
ticed him to France with her, so entirely 
devoted to her did the unfortunate Bour¬ 
bon seem during her visit to licr captive 
brother. 

It was after the battle of Pavia that 
Francis wrote the celebrated letter to his 
mother, beginning, ** Madame, all is lost, 
excepting our honour.” 

After enduring a year’s close imprison¬ 
ment, he was liberated on hard condi¬ 
tions, giving his sons as hostages for ttic 
performance of them. 

When Louise of Savoy resigned the 
sceptre of the regency into the hands of 
her son, her most prejudiced opponents 
were forced to confess that she had go¬ 
verned France as well as the greatest 
sovereigns who had ever swayed that 
sceptre; and some of the best regula¬ 
tions that belonged to her son’s reign 
may be traced to that regency. 

It remains, however, a blot upon her 
government, that the inquisitorial (ires 
were lighted during her regency. Her 
excellent daughter. Marguerite, agonised 
by one of these abominable executions, 
wrote an urgent letter to lier brother 
when in prison in Madrid, imploring 
him to send a positive order for the sus¬ 
pension of those cruelties. Du Prat, her 
mother's chancellor, to whose wickedness 
the persecutions may be traced, had the 
impudence to threaten Marguerite with 
prosecutions for heresy. Rlarguerite, 
Courageous as a lion in the cause of hu- 
imanity, showed him the order of her bro¬ 
ther, which had just arrived, and defied 
liis malice. As Louise supported her 
Maughtor in this struggle, and as Mar- 
pucrite had no political power in the 
state, it is a fair inference to draw that 
per mother approved of her hutnanc inter- 
Berence, as the slightest word from her 
vould, perforce, have rendered the exer- 
Kons of her daughter powerless. 

1 After the return of Francis the war 
l^ntinued, though his sons were prisoners, 
^ hostages, at Madrid. At last, the 
>|adies of the families of the two bcllige- 
ifent monarchs met at Cambray ; and after 
l^mo days’ friendly deliberation, a peace 


wits concluded by the exertions of Louise 
of Savoy; and she received back her 
grandsons, and, at the same time, a wife 
for her son, Elenora,* sister of Charles 
the Fifth. This peace bears a title ho* 
nourable to the female sex; it is called, 
in history, the Ladies' Peace. 

Another measure of great political 
merit originated with Louise of Savoy; 
this was finally annexing Brittany to the 
crown of France : through her manage¬ 
ment this proposal came from the States 
of Brittany themselves, by which arrange¬ 
ment, the dukedom was for ever to be 
incorporated with the crown of France, 
independently of female heirs. In the 
course of only forty years the line of Anne 
of Brittany failed, as well as that of the 
male descendants of Louise of Savoy; 
therefore, this providential union with the 
crown of France, suggested by the poll* 
tical wisdom of this woman, prevented a 
fierce succession war. From the time 
when, by the agency of Marechal de 
(lie, she laid the embargo on the regalia 
of Brittany and other valuables, with 
which Queen Anne of Brittany meant to 
withdraw to the duchy, we find the union 
of France and Brittany was the cherished 
wish of her heart. She must have fore¬ 
seen that, by cutting off the female heirs 
from the duchy, she took away half the 
chance of its sceptre remaining in her 
family; and this really occurred in two 
generations, for Henry the Fourth had no 
children by her grand-daughter, Queen 
Marguerite of Valois,j- and the dukedom 
was inherited by his son, Louis the 
Thirteenth, who was neither related to 
her nor to Anno of Brittany. We may, 
therefore, suppose that, in this instance, 
Louise of Savoy, by preferring the ge¬ 
neral good of the kingdom to the interest 
of her family, possessed the greatest virtue 
that a sovereign can show. 

Louise of Savoy ranks high among fe¬ 
male sovereigns of ability, but as a woman 
her character is not attractive. Her 
claim on her lawful inheritance is the 
principal crime which general history has 
brought against her; but had she been 
free from other unjust actions os she was 
from wrong in this matter, she must have 
ranked as high for worth of character as 

* See tins portrait and memoir, November, 
1833. The portrait can be had, but the magazine 
is out of print. 

t See the portrait and j^memoir, January, 
1835. Copies can be had. 
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she does for sagacity in political govern* 
ment. 

Among her weaknesses was a strong 
belief in judicial astrology. She had a 
lively desire to retain in tier service Cor¬ 
nelius Agrippa, the celebrated conjuror, 
that she might always have her fortune 
told whenever she had a mind. Corne¬ 
lius, on further acquaintance, detested 
her, and to plague her, told her all the 
ill fortune which he could invent against 
her. She consulted him as to what would 
become of the Duke of Bourbon; out 
of malice, the perverse conjurer pre¬ 
dicted the highest good luck to the un¬ 
fortunate duke ; and when he found after 
all this disagreeable intelligence Louise 
of Savoy was still desirous of his profes¬ 
sional assistance, he wrote a bitter satire 
on her, in which he compared her to 
Jezabel. Enraged at such an outrage, 
Louise resolved to punish her imperti¬ 
nent magician, but. Cornelius Agrippa 
betook himself to flight without waiting 
for Aer decision on Ait destiny. 

And what did become of the Duke of 
Bourbon, perhaps, some readers are as 
desirous of knowing as was Louise of 
Savoy. No such good fortune as was 
predicted by the recusant conjurer be¬ 
fell Bourbon. He was slain in the year 
1526, at the celebrated siege of Rome, 
in the act of scaling the walls of the city. 
Leader of a band of German mercena¬ 
ries, his soldier-like habits and conduct 
made him as much beloved by them as 
he was by the French armies. lie who 
had ever affected so much profuse mag¬ 
nificence and luxury, now fared no better 
than the commonest of his black bands, 
and in his dress was no wise distinguished 
from them, excepting by the cloth of silver 
surtout he wore over his armour. This 
prince is commemorated in one of Lord 
Byron’s most spirited lyrics, which we 
transcribe from the “ Deformed Trans¬ 
formed:" 

The black bands came over 
The Alps and their snow. 

With Bourbon the rover 
They passed the broad Po. 

We have beaten all foemen, 

We have captured a king; 


We have turned back to no men. 

And so let us sing 1 
Here’s the Bourbon for ever I 
Though penniless all. 

We’ll have one more endeavour 
At yonder old wall. 

With the Bourbon we’lf gather 
At day-dawn before 
The gates, and together 
Or break or climb o’er 

The wall: on the ladder 
As mounts each firm foot. 

Our shout shall grow gladder. 

And death only be mute. 

With the Bourbon we’ll mount o’er 
The walls of old Rome, 

And who then shall count o’er 
The spoils of each dome? 

Up, up with the Lily! 

And down with the keys. 

In old Rome the Seven-hilly 
We’ll revel at ease. 

Her streets shall be gory. 

Her Tyber all red; 

And her temples so hoaiy. 

Shall clang with our tread. 

Oh the Bourbon I the Bourbon! 

The Bourbon for aye ! 

Of our song bear the burden ! 

And fire, fire away ! 

With Spain for the vanguard. 

Our varied host comes I 
And next to the Spaniard 
Beat Germany’s drums; 

And Italy's lanccs. 

Are couched at their mother ; 

But our leader from France is. 

Who warred with his brother. 

Oh the Bourbon ! the Bourbon ! 

Sans country or home; 

We’ll follow the Bourbon 
To plunder old Rome. ’ 

Bruntome has preserved the song of 
Bourbon’s bands, who were free con.- 
panions, only paid with what they could 
steal. In this song may be found the 
germ of this grand historical lyric. Byr m 
has given us literally the facts of Bour¬ 
bon’s fall, and as it is briefer than any 
history and as true, why should we nr ‘ 
give his words. 


JSourbon sets his foot again on the ladder^ but falls. 

Arnold I 1 am sped. 

Conceal my fall—all will go well—conceal it I 
Fling my cloak o’er what will be dust anon. 
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Let not the soldiers see it ■■ ■ ■ 

Death is upon me. But what is one life ? 

For Bourbon’s spirit shall command them still. 

Keep them yet ignorant that I’m but clay. 

Till they are conquerors—then do as you may. 

Ceeaar. Would not your highness choose to kiss the cross ? 

We have no priest here, but the hilt of sword 
May serve instead—it did the same for Bayard. 

Bourbon. Thou bitter slave, to name him at this time. 

But 1 deserve it. 4 

Arnold. Oh I those eyes are glazing, which o’erlook'd th^%orld. 
And saw no equal. 

Bourbon. Arnold, shouldst thou see 

France ' - But hark ! hark ! the assault grows warmer~ 

Oh! 

For but an hour, a minute more of life. 

To die within the wall. Hence, Arnold, hence I 
You lose time, they wiii conquer Rome without thee. 

Arnold. And without thee ! 

Bourbon. Not so ; 1 lead them still 
In spirit. Cover up my dust, and breathe not 
That I have ceased to breathe.—Farewell. 

Up I up ! the world is winning. (^Bourbon dies.') 

Ccesnr. Oood night, lord constable 1 thou wert a man. 

* * ♦ * • 


Ceesar. Why, Arnold! hold thine own ; thou hast in hand 
A famous artisan, a cunning sculptor ; 

Also a dealer in the sword and dagger. 

’Twas he who slow the Bourbon from the wall. 

Arnold. Aye, did he so ? 

Then he hath carved his monument. 

Denevento. I yet 

May live to carve your betters. 

Ceesar. Well said, my man of marble ! Benevento, 

Thou hast some practice Jn both ways, and he 
Who slays Cellini will have worked as hard 
As e’er thou didst upon Carrara’s blocks. 


A year after the death of Bourbon, 
Louise presided at the marriage of her 
daughter Marguerite with King Henry of 
Navarre, a handsome and noble-minded 
prince, every way worthy of the admi¬ 
rable Mai^erite. 

Louise of Savoy survived Bourbon five 
years: she was seized with illness at Fon¬ 
tainebleau, the favourite hunting-palace 
of her son, and suffered a lingering con> 
sumptive malady during the greater por¬ 
tion of the year 1531. At last she be¬ 
lieved that her illness had entirely left 
her, and she set out on a journey to Ro- 
morentin, to meet the king at Gr^s en 
Gatinois: she was seized with a relapse, 
and was forced to stop there and take to 
her bed. Awaking in the night, she saw 
an extraordinary light in her chamber, 
and began to scold her attendants for 
lighting a fire when it was so hot. They 


told her it was the reflection of the moon. 
She said it was no such thing, and 
snatching back her curtains, saw the great 
comet of that year glaring through the 
window. She jnsisted that it had come 
for her, and sent forthwith for her con¬ 
fessor to prepare her for death. It was 
in vain that her physicians assured her 
that she was much better, and that her 
disease had taken a favourable turn. She 
replied, that was true, and that she felt 
better; nevertheless, the comet predicted 
the death of some great pci son, which 
she was sure was herself. Had she sup¬ 
posed herself of less consequence in the 
scale of creation, and had no faith in 
astrology, she might have lived some 
years longer, as it was, she died Sept. 
22rid, 1531; more regretted by her son 
and the learned men she pensioned, than 
by the rest of France. 
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PRECAUTION. 

1 will not trust thee, artful boy, 

Tho’ banded be thine eyes; 

I’ll not so dearly buy the joy, 

That ends in yeara of sighs I 

Tho’ childish in thy sportive hours, 

Unguarded I’li not be, 

At pleasure thou bast wisdom’s pow’rs, 

And none can quicker see. 

Experience shall not come too late, 

'rhy w'ant of sight’s pretence I 

’Tis safest I should not debate. 

Go 1 take thy quiver hence I 

C. F. B. 


STANZAS. 

WHITTEN IN A LADy’s At.BUM. 

By the Autimr of “ The Cry of the Poor." 

Talk not to me of sumptuous halls. 

Luxurious banquets, wealth, and state ; 

Talk not of splendid midnight balls. 

Where fairest beauties congregate. 

I have no pleasure in the crowd 
Who sport in Fashion's airy train, 

In noisy revels, pageants proud, 

Nor Bacchanalian’s boist’rous strain. 

No; give to me the cottage neat. 

With jasmine twining round its door. 

It’s windows deck’d with blossoms sweet, 
It’s walls with ivy mantled o’er; 

A garden, where my grateful care 

May tend the bright unfolding flow’rs ; 

A streamlet flowing gaily there— 

Aye, prattling to the passing hours; 

And meads where I may rove and see 
The sportive lambs, the grazing herds; 

Or, stretched beneath some shady tree. 
May list' the joyous song of birds. 

And give me one, my home to share. 

Of gentle spirit, kindred mind. 

Content with me, for me, to share, 
Whate’er is to my lot assigned. 

Possess’d of these, and blest with health— 
That gem of ail life’s transient things-^— 

1 would not change them for the wealth. 
The honours, pomp, and might of kings. 


W. H. 
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THE HEADSMAN'S DAUGHTER. 

A TALE FROM THE FRENCH. 

“ Don’t go near the house—it belongs to a Paria. The whole affrighted troop immediately 
exclaimed,—A Paria! a Paria!”— St. Pierre's Indian Cottage. 


Some thirty years ago I was studying 
for the bar, at Aix, near Montpellier. 
A case of extraordinary interest had just 
been tried. The prisoner was a man 
sprung from a family of wealth and im¬ 
portance, which had taken a sanguinary 
part in the factious outbreakings of the 
republicans, and crimes the most re¬ 
volting were of frequent occurrence. A 
father had murdered his own son, and 
others of the family met with violent 
deaths, until by mysterious disappearance 
a large family was reduced to the num¬ 
ber of two sons, the elder of whom 
stabbed his wife in a iit of jealousy, and 
was now in his turn condemned to suffer 
by the guillotine. The affair excited a 
lively interest throughout Aix: the trial 
lasted five days, during which time the 
court was crowded to excess. Although 
1 always arrived too late to hear the pro¬ 
ceedings, 1 once caught a glimpse of the 
prisoner, a tall, stupid, ill-looking fellow. 
Between the brothers there was a strong 
attachment, they w'ere ever together; he 
who was free accompanying his brother 
daily to court, and endeavouring to sus¬ 
tain his sinking courage: this devotion 
was the theme of general admiration ; 
nevertheless, when overcome by his feel¬ 
ings, and compelled to quit the court, 
each individual shrank from his approach, 
as if fearful of some contagious in tlueuce. 
When sentence of death was recorded, 
the two brothers locked in each other’s 
arms returned to the prison. The con¬ 
demned having refused to appeal against 
the verdict, his execution was fixed 
to take place at Marseilles (where the 
crime had been committed) the next day 
but one. 

Strolling on the “ Cours ” with .some 
fellow students, when the news reached 
us we agreed to go, not through a desire 
of being present at the fatal tragedy, but 
to gee the people, who would congregate 
from every part of the country to witness 
the sad spectacle. We agreed to meet 
where we then were, at five in the morn¬ 
ing, and hire a Char-h-banesy which 
would bring us back the next day. Un¬ 


fortunately having sfept too soundly, it 
was six o'clock ere I reached the “Cours,” 
and 1 felt assured ' my companions 
had started. Vexed that they had not 
taken the trouble to awake me, 1 deter¬ 
mined to set out on foot. 

It was April, and the weather delight¬ 
ful, for spring time was more than usually 
advanced. The enamelled fields were 
covered with verdure, and the hedges in¬ 
terspersed with lovely spring flowers, dif¬ 
fusing around the most delicious odours. 
The mulberry trees which lined the road 
on either side were already in leaf, and 
the birds warbled sweetly. Animated 
and refreshed by the pure morning air, I 
pursued my way gaily along, feeling more 
than usually happy, although I could find 
no cause for being so. On a sudden the 
object of my journey presented itself to 
my “ mind’s eye,” “ I thought a few 
hours since, the unhappy wretch whose 
doom will in brief space be scaled for 
ever, passed (his same road.” Though 
fully aware that he merited the fate which 
awaited him, still 1 could not divest my¬ 
self of a.sentiment of pity for him. “Alas!” 

I continued, “had it not been for the 
violence of his pas.sions, he might still 
have enjoyed years of happiness in a 
world from which he is now about to be 
torn by a violent death !” These and 
similar thoughts crowding upon my mind 
in rapid succession, at length completely 
unnerv'ed me. I no longer enjoyed the 
freshness of the air, the fragrance of the 
flowers, the warbling of the birds, but 
quickening my pace, in order to escape 
as it were from niy own thoughts, 1 ran 
hastily onwards, and would at that mo¬ 
ment have given the world for a com¬ 
panion. In vain I sought for some 
chance passenger; the few I met were 
either waggoners or drivers of carts, 
whose capacity for conversation was re¬ 
stricted to a simple “ good day,” in return 
to my unceremonious salutations. At 
length a little before I reached the inn 
of Inas-du-Velu, I espied a man habited 
in black, walking with slow and mea¬ 
sured pacei a short distaoce before me. 
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Hastening nearer I scrutinized first his 
dress, and then his person, as we walked 
side by side a considerable time; but he 
ht-jded me no more than if I had been 
ten miles distant. He was about fifty 
years of age, and rather above the usual 
standard height. Large round green 
spectacle glasses totally concealed his 
eyes, and his chin was completely buried 
in the folds of a loose cravat, which was 
so carelessly knot(fl:;, that its long ends 
floated in the breeze. A black coat, of a 
peculiarly antiquated cut, covered his 
figure; and speckled silk stockings, with 
shoes, ornamented with large silver 
bu'-kles, gave him the finish of singularity. 
Thu little I could distinguish of his coun¬ 
tenance, from that portion which was 
visible between his spectacles and cravat, 
bore an attractive expression of calm be¬ 
nignity. Upon further scrutiny, 1 was 
convinced that 1 had already seen either 
him or his image, though I could not 
then recall when and where. At length 
1 thought of the prisoner and his brother 
at the assizes; and this was certainly that 
brother—^his height—his figure—his dress 
—•all corresponded in completing that 
identity. This discovery was for a mo¬ 
ment productive of feelings rather un¬ 
pleasant in their workings; I cannot say 
that I shrunk back with horror, but 1 
certainly slackened my steps, sufficiently 
to remain at least a dozen paces in the 
rear. Prompted at last by great cu¬ 
riosity, arising from my surprise at meet¬ 
ing him on such a road, and such a day, 
I resolved to accost him, and with this 
intention hastened forward to overtake 
him; when near him my courage seemed 
all at once to have forsaken me, and I 
again fell back; still, however, bent on 
my purpose, it seemed so extraordinary 
that he, who had never quitted his bro¬ 
ther, should now, on the morning pre- 
ceriing his execution, be walking leisurely 
with his hands crossed behind his back, 
and on the very road leading to Mar¬ 
seilles. Again 1 moved onwards, fully 
determined to pass him, and then accost 
him as soon as he had reached me, 
hoping even that he might be the first to 
speak. In this respect I was disappointed; 
he not only reached the same spot where 
1 was, but passed me without taking the 
slightest notice. In this manner we per¬ 
formed a quarter of a league: one while I 
was in advance, at another in the rear, 
but my fellow pedestrian continued his 


way, seemingly alike unconscious of my 

f irescnceand my manceuvres. Curiosity at 
ength getting the better of every other 
feeling, I determined upon making one 
bold effort to effect my purpose, by en¬ 
tering into conversation with witlessness 
worthy of the veriest school-boy: at 
length I stopped, and asked if he could 
tell me what o’clock it was. The words 
bad, however, no sooner passed my lips, 
than I felt conscious of their folly and 
impertinence. The stranger fortunately 
seemed not to regard them as I had, and 
drawing a handsome gold watch firom his 
pocket, politely replied, but without look¬ 
ing at me. 

It wants a quarter to eight, sir.” 

“I need not hurry then,’’ I continued, 
resolving not to lose this slight advantage, 
gained with so much trouble and per¬ 
severance : “ I need not hurry,” I re¬ 
peated, “ at a slow pace one may hope to 
reach Marseilles by twelve o’clock. What 
a delightful morning, sir.” 

The stranger bowed his head in token 
of assent. Finding, however, that he 
seemed unwilling to enter into conversa¬ 
tion, 1 still continued, with a wicked 
pertinacity, the recollection of which has 
since often astonished me: 

“ Yes, the weather is delightful, I feel 
quite invigorated by the freshness of the 
air; in a long walk like this, sir, one 
gets tired at last of one's own thoughts— 
such at least is my case, and I am very 
happy at falling in with a passenger 
bound, no doubt, for the same destina¬ 
tion.’’ 

He stopped, and looking in my face, 
said, with an accent and manner in 
which dignity and melancholy were 
strongly blended, 

“ I suppose you know me, sir?” 

This question put an end to all my 
doubts. 

“ Yes,’’ I answered, “ I recognised you 
instantly.” 

I now thought the opportunity of 
making some allusion to his present 
trying situation too favourable to be 
lost, and willing at the same time to 
make a display of my learning, I con¬ 
tinued with emphasis— 

Crimes beget disgrace, not the scaf¬ 
fold I I am without prejudices, sir, 
arising from a sound education; men 
should be unprejudiced.” 

“Ah 1” said he feelingly, “ how few 
think as you do.” 
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“ The world is absurd," I continued, 
proud of displaying my philosophical 
reuoning, “men forget that rtie great 
principles of justice and equity arc- 
are-” 

I stopped short, fearing to lose myself 
in some grand tirade, in the very begin¬ 
ning of which 1 was getting entangled. 
So making an abrupt transition to the 
subject which had previously occupied my 
mind, I cried— 

“How I pity you, sir! To-morrow! 
What a dreadful day for you!” 

“ Enough, sir,” interrupted my com¬ 
panion, in a voice of emotion. “ Enough! 
In pity, forbear.” 

I now found nothing more to say, so 
absorbed was 1 by this one fatal subject, 
to which, of course, I dared not again 
allude. We walked for some time, si¬ 
lently, side by side, bis head bent down ; 
and though I could not see his eyes, 
owing to his large green spectacles, 1 
fancied them brimful of tears. After a 
long interval, turning toward me with a 
tranquillity and resignation of manner 
that appeared to me the sublimcst effort 
of philosophy, he exclaimed, 

“ How rich, how extensive is this land¬ 
scape ; the air too, how balmy, how re¬ 
freshing.” 

“ You love the country ?” I observed. 

“ Yes, 1 love to sec nature in all her 
glory—I love to see the green fields: 
my only happiness is in solitude.—A 
cottage where all around is calm and still 
—there alone I seem to breathe. My 
happiest days are those passed in the 
bosom of my family, in my own little 
nook of earth, where I cultivate my 
flowers and my fruit trees.” 

“You are married then?” I said in¬ 
quiringly. 

“ 1 am,” was his reply, “ for the second 
time a widower.” 

“ But you have children ?” 

“ My first wife left me a daughter, 
who is now nearly twenty years of age ; 
—the second, a boy, a lovely infant.’’ 

“ The^ must be a great consolation 
to you?’’ I said, in tones of commisera¬ 
tion. 

His only answer to this common-placo 
observation, was a sad shake of the head. 
After a short silence I again hazarded 
an observation on the forbidden subject. 

*' Of all persons,” I said, “ I should 
nave least expected to have met you on 
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this road—alone too. May I ask what 
could have decided you to go alone, and 
on foot ?” 

“ I am fond of walking," he answered, 
“ and I am not alone.” So saying ' he 
stopped, and turning round, shaded his 
eyes with his hand, and looking back 
along the road added, “ my people and 
equipage are following.” 

At the word equipage I turned too, 
and looked in the same direction, but 
saw nothing. The stranger then slack¬ 
ened his pace, so as to permit his people 
the sooner to overtake him. 

I broke the long-continued silence by 
hazarding another observation. 

“ You talked of flowers, are you fond 
of cultivating them ?—have you any rare 
species in your garden?” 

“ I have some beautiful species,” he 
said, “ though not rare ones. My tulips 
and my ranunculuses are fine. I have 
also many varieties of the rose—'tis my 
daughter’s favourite flower: we shall 
have a great quantity this year, the buds 
are already much advanced.” 

I was completely puzzled even to stu¬ 
pefaction at these remarks, as 1 recalled to 
mind the trial—the purport of his pre¬ 
sent journey—the dreadful morrow I 
What! I menially ejaculated, has he had 
inclination or time to visit his rose trees ? 
Meanwhile he still spoke of his flowers 
and his garden ; the subject seemed in¬ 
exhaustible with him—all his observa¬ 
tions were full of feeling and simplicity, 
and his remarks in exceedingly good 
taste. He gave the name of “ Hermitage” 
to his little country dwelling, which he 
mentioned contained only a few rooms: 
he spoke also in ecstacics of his aviary; 
and told me the names of his tame goats 
which were milked usually by himself. 
Occasionally he paused amidst his 
glowing description of a country life, 
and shading his eyes, as before, looked 
back expectant for his equipage and 
servants. 

1 was much pleased with a conversa¬ 
tion in which were both originality and 
good feeling. Gardening and botany 
were then duly descanted upon, of both 
which 1 must admit my ignorance. 
Matters of history were next handled, 
beginning with the local history of his 
country, with which he seemed to be 
thoroughly conversant, and he related 
many interesting and curious facts. 
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“Where,” I asked, “liaveyou learned 
all tliese curious particulars ?” 

“ In the archives of the courts of jus¬ 
tice,” was his reply. My father usually 
took me with him ; but I had not courage 
to remain in the courts; as soon us 1 
heard the prisoners come in, I ran away, 
and went and hid myself in one of the up¬ 
per chambers of the tower of St. Mitre, 
where I remained until all was over.” 
He paused and shuddered, then resumed. 

During the time I amused myself 
reading a heap of old manuscripts and 
odd volumes, which the mice had been 
gnawing for the last hundred years. I 
assure you I found many curious things 
in them.” 

Although much interested in the con¬ 
versation, still I began to feel that 1 had 
not yet breakfasted : my limbs also be¬ 
gan to be weary as we arrived at the 
little inn of the I’ine. 

“ If you have no objection,” I said to 
my companion, “ we will stop here till 
your equipage arrive. I feel hungry, 
and if you will ghe me the pleasure of 
your com))any at breakfast, Ave will have 
the best that this house affords.” 

Sir,—I am most sensible—it Is an 
honour which I did not expect—” stam¬ 
mered my companion, evidently much 
surprised. 

1 interpreted this mode of aeknowledg- 
ment to my companion's astonishment at 
finding me .so much above tlie common 
prejudices of the world, and I confess I 
admired my courage and self-comj)lac,ency 
in being dcAoid of shame at inviting a 
man to breakfast with mo whose bro¬ 
ther was just about to suffTor an igno¬ 
minious death. Had I expected to liaAo 
met an acquaintuTice at the inn, I 
might, pcrhaj)s, have followed a dlll'erent 
course. 

Mi.serable, iiidoed, was the appearance 
of this place, over whoso portal w'as fixed 
the siguificaiit sign of a pine branch. 
Upon eiiteriug the kitchen, the hostess 
conducted us into the “dining room,” 
which was but a miserable closet, pitch 
dark, furnished with four old straw-bot¬ 
tomed chairs and a rickety table. 

“ It is impossible to remain here,” 1 
exclaimed, vexed at having invited any 
person to breakfast in such a kennel. 
“ 1 thought it was a better house.” At 
the same time turning to my fellow- 
traveller, I proposed going to the Porte- 
louge, where we were certain of better 


accommodation, and which was not far 
distant. 

“ Weashall be better here,” said my 
new friend, seating himself; “ besides, if 
you please, I would rather not go to the 
other.’’ I 

Seeing I was about to insist on chang¬ 
ing quarters, after a moment’s hesitation, 
he added, “ excuse me, but I would rather 
not go to the Porte-rouge, especially on 
your account, sir, I believe i am known 
there.’’ 

“ Well, as you please,” 1 answered 
carelessly, at the same time not sorry to 
be spared the delay. “ As I have already 
told you, men are, I think, wrong to give 
way to prejudice. In my opinion no 
man is obliged to answer forthc company 
he may choose to keep.” 

My companion looked at me, but 
without replying; and whilst the hostess 
was preparing breakfast, went to the door 
lu see If his people were in sight. Just 
as a smoking omelet was placed upon 
the table, he returned, saying, “ Here 
they are, at last!” 

Altiumgh seated, curiosity led me to 
look out for the livery of a person who 
preferred a fatiguing walk, followed by 
an empty carriage, to taking the same 
journey in comfort. A vehicle stood in 
the middle of the road, with a sort of 
scaffold surmounted by tivo red painted 
blocks. At first I knew not what to 
think—hut in a moment the truth flashed 
upon my mind that 1 hud niistaketi him 
for anullier. 

Here also was the guillotine. My 
companion—was the headsman ! I took 
insliint flight, and never ceased running 
until I arrived at Marseilles. 

* * * * » * 

Wc met again at Marseilles; and the 
meeting was, indeed, of my own seeking! 

Shortly afterwards I returned to Aix, 
where a iiionlh was occupied in my pro¬ 
fessional studies. With feelings of hor¬ 
ror I often thought of my walk to Mar¬ 
seilles ; but time wore olT those painful 
impressions, and I experienced an eager 
desire to see and to converse again with 
that roan from whom 1 had fled, as if 
from the most fearful contagion.' As 
soon as the hurry of business permitted, 
I set about the meaus of carrying my 
project into effect. 

In the vicinity of Aix, there is a place 
called locally “JLei Bawmttosy* signi¬ 
fying “ small grottos/' They consist of 
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deep cavities dug in the sides of an 
enormous pile of black, sterile, and 
naked rocks, between whose narrow 
fissures only a stunted fig-tree is here and 
there to be seen. The poorest of the 
neighbouring peasantry lead their gnats 
to browse upon these uncultivated lieiglits, 
whose scanty vegetation is almost entirely 
burnt up by the first heats of summer. I 
had learned that the little country dwell¬ 
ing of the headsman was situate amidst 
those rocks, where was the little nook of 
earth whose cultivation had “ formed his 
sole enjoyment—the spot where alone he 
found peace and happiness.” 

Having procured a lodging hard hy, 
one afternoon I set out upon a stroll, 
with the intention of rcconnoitcring the 
neighbourhood. Little more space than 
a month had elapsed since my visit to 
Marseilles. Willi feelings of embar¬ 
rassment I trod the narrow and solitary 
winding path leading to the top of the 
mounlain, w'hich bore not the slightest 
print of human footsteps, but closely re¬ 
sembled the bod of a once dried-up tor¬ 
rent. The higher I ascended, the more 
barren was the appearance of every thing ; 
naked rocks were towering above each 
other in steep and rugged masses, and 
their summits exhibited no sign of ver¬ 
dure, except of the Spanish broom, whose 
yellow blossoms waved in the briskly- 
blowing breeze. 

Here I was forced to seat myself upon 
a ledgo of rock. A vague sort of feel¬ 
ing agitated me, as if I was about to 
penetrate into the dwelling of some niys- 
terious being, or witness some formidable 
app.iration. My heart beat, and cold 
drops of water bedewed my brow; T 
trembled ail over, and yet 1 fell happy. 
At that moment I would not have ex¬ 
changed my agitated feelings to gain an 
empire. 

1 had not yet reached the mountain 
top. My eye followed the windings of 
a path to a spot where it to all appn.ar- 
ance was lost between two of the highest 
rocks, leading to a road beyond. These 
formed a kind of regular breach, similar 
to the two supporters of a large arcliway, 
and through them I could clearly distin¬ 
guish the red blossoms of a number of 
pomegranate trees. I determined passing, 
to satisfy my curiosity whither the path 
conducted, and quitting my seat gazed 
around, and in tho opposite direction 1 
perceived a group advancing, wliuse ap¬ 
pearance chained me to the spot. 
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I instantly recognised the foremost of 
the party as the headsman. He walked 
slowly, stooping forwards with his hands 
crossed behind, his back and his cos¬ 
tume was precisely the same as on the 
day we had previously met. Following 
close upon his footsteps, was a young 
girl, whom I was not mistaken in suppos¬ 
ing to be his daughter. She wore a large 
round straw hat, beneath which fell, in 
luxuriant clusters, a quantity of light 
brown ringlets, shading her glowing 
cheeks and fair throat. Her sylph-like 
form was clad In a dress of India nan¬ 
keen ; a silk handkerchief was carelessly 
knotted round her neck, and, with a short 
black apron,* completed her costume. 
Tho third and last person of the party 
was a man bearing a lovely infant in his 
arms. This person appeared to be con¬ 
siderably older than the headsman: he 
wore a black coat, an otter’s skin cap, 
a pair of wooden shoes, and a bright- 
coloured satin waistcoat; but each article 
of clothing was cither too long or too 
large, and had evidently been made for 
some other person. From his appear¬ 
ance, it would have been impossible to 
have defined the class to which he be¬ 
longed, and the excessive plainness of his 
countenance must have almost astonished 
every beholder. He had small round 
eyes, a flat nose, a mouth reaching from 
ear to ear, with teeth long, white, and 
pointed, resembling those given to (he 
“ ogres” in the fairy tales, and constantly 
displayed. The caresses of the infant 
were responded by him with a hideous 
grin. To crown the whole, his head was 
ornamented with a plentiful crop of dark 
red hair, which tell in long straight locks 
about bis face .and ears. 

When these three persons arrived 
within a few paces of me, they stopped 
ill the utmost surprise, undecided whether 
to advance or recede. The headsman 
had recognised mo, and he scorned the 
most embarrassed of the party. I arose 
and advanced boldly, re-possessed at the 
instant with wonderful sang-froid. “Good 
day, Coquelin,” said I, addressing him by 
namoi; “ you are returliing to your her¬ 
mitage.” 

The young girl regarded me with -an 
air of surprise; and the child, either 
through shyness or terror, hid his fiice 
upon the shoulder of his strange-looking 
nurse-maid. 

“ I did not expect to have had the 
pleasure of seeing you again, sir,” said 
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Coquelin, quietly, in reply to my saluta¬ 
tion. 

I felt abashed. No earthly considera¬ 
tion could have induced me at that mo¬ 
ment to have explained my error to him, 
and I endeavoured to assume a coolness 
of manner which 1 certainly did not feel, 
while I answered, 

“ You did not expect to see me again? 
Wherefore not ? Was it because 1 quitted 
you so abruptly the other day? It was 
not from you 1 ded; but 1 was not mas¬ 
ter of myself. I was afraid—afraid of 
the -” 

I paused, my voice faltered. 

Coquelin sighed as he answered, 

“ It was natural enough, sir.” 

But I regret it. I acted like a mad¬ 
cap. 1 need not indeed have looked. I 
repented afterwards having quitted you in 
such a manner; but you see that I am 
come freely to seek you. You are not 
sorry, I hope, that we have met again ?” 

*' Not in the least, sir. And now that 
you are here, will you come and see my 
little domain ?” and he made room for 
me to pass before him. 

“ I shall be happy,”1 answered ; hut 
let us not hurry, see, your children are a 
long way behind.” 

My daughter dares not approach,” 
returned Coqiielin, sighing ; “ this is the 
first time in her life she has seen a 
stranger address me. She has never yet 
spoken to any person excepting one of 
my assistants. Ah ! sir, what a dreadful 
barrier lies between that innocent girl 
and the rest of the world ! I'll venture 
to affirm, that there is not a recluse who 
lives more apart from all commerce with 
mankind.” 

“The ties of family,*’ said I, “must 
to her supply the place of every other. 
You are, 1 am persuaded, a good and in¬ 
dulgent father.” 

“ True,’’ he answered, despondingly ; 
“ but when I look upon my children, and 
think of their fate in this life, 1 regret 
having had them. I should not have 
married, sir—1 should have remained 
single; but I had not the courage! Life is 
a burden when deprived of its aiTcctijj^ns ! 
Those who live in the world have friends, 
intimate acquaintances ; they have but a 
step to make, and they are surrounded 
by their fellow-meo ; but with us. how 
different! I therefore married, wishing 
for a family. Whom have I to love, to 
whom speak, had I not these children ? 
But it is for my own sake that I am 


happy in having them, not, poor inno¬ 
cents, for theirs!” 

His voice faltered, and a tear rose to 
his eve, which he wiped hastily away, as 
if ashamed of his weakness. He then 
continued with greater calmness, “ Ex¬ 
cuse my weakness, sir; you must find 
such sentiments very ridiculous in a man 

of my age and of my-” He stopped, 

as if a word which he could not utter 
would have choked him. 

“ Far from it,” 1 answered, “ I feel 
both interest and sympathy for your po¬ 
sition, and thank you for the confidence 
you evince towards me.” 

He did not offer his hand in acknow¬ 
ledgment, but smiled gratefully. Then, 
turning towards his daughter, who was 
still at a little distance, 

“Come on, Julie,” he said, “ come on, 
and show your collection of roses to this 
gentleman.” 

She took her father’s arm, and with¬ 
out looking at me replied, 

“The moss-roses will shortly be in 
blossom; the buds are already forward. 
Perhaps this gentleman has never seen 
any, 1 have read that the species is very 
rare.’’ 

At this moment we passed through the 
opening formed by the rocks already men¬ 
tioned. I paused, astonished at the view 
which presented itself. A narrow, fer¬ 
tile, shady valley, crowned with vegeta¬ 
tion, ran through the bosom of these 
barren rocks. It was as though the 
bountiful hand of Spring had scattered 
a profusion of her loveliest blossoms 
over the cold and arid flints. A little 
winding path conducted to a cottage built 
at the base of a sloping rock, sheltering 
it completely from the winds. The cot¬ 
tage front was entirely covered with ivy ; 
and at each side, planted in a semicircle, 
were the most flourishing accacias 1 had 
ever beheld. 

“ This is a paradise !” at length 1 
cried, giving vent to my admiration .in 
words. 

“ The paradise wherein it hath pleased 
God to place us in this world,” said the 
girl, with a melancholy smile. “ You, 
sir, are the first who has ventured to 
follow us hither.” 

These few simple words were uttered 
with an accent whose tones fell upon my 
heart. I was about to reply, but 1 felt 
how ill placed would have been the lan¬ 
guage I was going to use. There was in 
Julie’s words, in her manner, in her 
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smile, a something that convinced me 
that the language of the world was not 
suited to her ear—a purity like hers 
would not have understood it. 

1 therefore remained prudently silent. 

A man was at work in the little gar¬ 
den. Flis dress was somewhat similar 
to that of the person I had seen carry¬ 
ing the child “ a thing of shreds and 
patches.** 

“ You are not positively alone,” I ob¬ 
served to Coquel in. 

“ Not positively,” he answered; “these 
two men are my assistants; they take 
care of the house, and assist in the cul¬ 
tivation of my garden. They are our 
only servants. My daughter has no at¬ 
tendant of her own sex. Who—” he 
continued with a heavy sigh, and after a 
lengthened pause, “ who would serve us? 
The most abject creature, a wretch in 
tatters, perishing with cold and hunger, 
would shun ail commerce with us- No 
profit, no advantage, would induce her 
to better her miserable condition by be¬ 
coming an inmate of our dwelling.” 

“ This is my garden,” said Coquelin’s 
daiightej*, opening a small side gate, and 
giving new turn to the conversation. I 
entered. The spot was a square, thickly 
planted with rose-trees, in full blossom, 
and containing every species of that 
lovely flower, from the purest white to 
the darkest crimson. In the centre of 
this “ garden of roses” a few young cy¬ 
presses, planted round a well, reared 
their gloomy heads on high, forming a 
defence against the intensity of the sun’s 
rays. We seated ourselves close by. 
My brain was bewildered, an indefinable 
sensation, a something between per¬ 
plexity and astonishment, or partaking of 
both, had taken possession of mv mind. 
Every thing I saw was so entirely diflerent 
from the ideas which I had formed dur¬ 
ing the past month. The young girl in 
particular, so uidike what my imagina¬ 
tion had pictured. I iiad, indeed, fan¬ 
cied her to bo beautiful, but dark, with 
strongly.marked features which consti¬ 
tute that severe though perfect style of 
beauty which awes, rather than inspires 
affection; whereas, the countenance I 
now beheld was one of those beaming 
with almost infantine loveliness. The 
purest carnation mingled itself with the 
lily upon her cheek, and the soft lustre 

her mild blue eye shed the sweetest, 
the calmest Expression over her whole 


features. The child, then playing on 
her knee, he too was fair and lovely; 
and as she bent over him in play, I felt 
that Raphael must have been inspired 
by a similar scene to have been enabled 
to produce bis chtf-d^auvre of the Ma¬ 
donna caressing the heavenly babe. 

“ She seems happy," I whispered to 
Coquelin. 

“ Julie is happy—happy as yet. Twenty 
summers have scarcely passed over her 
head—happy as yet that 1 am spared to 
her; but the future,*' and he shuddered, 
“ I dread the future for her.” 

“The future I” I cried earnestly; 

who knows what time may bring 
forth ?** 

“ Nothing—^nothing, sir, for her. Her 
position is one which human power can¬ 
not alter—the stain imprinted upon her 
name is indelible.” 

“ Her name! she may change it I” I 
cried, interrupting him. 

“ Aye ! *’ responded the unhappy 
father, in a voice of despair, “ she maj, 
as you say, change it; she may exchange 
the name of her father, the headsman of 
Aix, for that of the wife of the headsman 
of Grenoble.” 

These words rang a knell that chilled 
me to the very' heart. 

“ What!’’ I exclaimed, indignantly, 
** what, you would give your child—one 
so pure, so lovely, so innocent—to such 
a wretch I” 

I had no sooner pronounced taese 
words than I was stung with sorrow to 
the quick. 

“ To whom else could I give her ? 
who would marry her if not he ?” And 
the wretched man writhed with anguish. 

I hung down my head. Coquelin 
ceased sjreaking. Julie at this moment 
advanced towards us. 

“Monsieur,” she timidly said, “are 
you not fond of flowers? will you not 
gather a bouquet? Here are some of 
my favourite Capuchin roses, have you 
ever seen any more beautiful ? Those 
buds will blossom in water. Will you 
not gather them ?’* And she pointed to 
the tree, but without venturing to touch 
the proffered buds. 

“ I will accept them willingly from 
your hand, if you will gather them for 
me." 

She bent over the tree to hide the 
blush that suffused her cheek, and col¬ 
lected a lovely bouquet, which I received 
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not without emotion. 1 felt the deepest 
sympathy, a mixture of pity and respect, 
in the presence of those persons so abased 
by misfortune, so utterly destitute of 
hope, and yet so resigned to their trying 
situation. 

Coquelin remained close by me. I 
observed an hesitation in his manner, as 
though he had something to communi¬ 
cate. Twice he commenced. 

“ Monsieur,” he at length said, “ you 
invited me once to breakfast; dare I now 
venture to request your company at sup¬ 
per with us ?” 

“ Most willingly,” 1 instantly replied. 

The table w’as spread at the entrance 
of a small vestibule, the walls of which 
wore ornamented with engravings and 
badly-painted pictures. Tlie furniture 
consisted of a curious mixture, part an¬ 
tique, and all richly carved. The table 
was covered with a quantity of massive 
plate; and the linen was of the very 
finest description. Coquelin perceived 
my surprise. 

*'I am rich,” said he, “ very rich, 
comparatively to my wants and the life 
I lead. We reside almost entirely at 
this little hermitage ; my daughter loves 
it, and it is indeed the only place where 
1 myself feel happy. I rejoice greatly 
that the means of embellishing it are 
in my power. Our town-house is so 
gloomy, we detest it: on one side the 
ramparts; on the other the cemetery ! It 
has been the residence of our family for 
the last hundred and fifty years; none 
but ourselves would live there. 1 call 
this hermitage our place of refuge. 1 
have much valuable furniture, some fine 
paintings and books; in short, an excel¬ 
lent library'. 

We sat down to table. The two as¬ 
sistants before mentioned, who now per¬ 
formed the office of domestics, stared 
with wonderment at seeing me their 
master’s guest. They were perfectly 
conversant with the duties of the table ; 
and I never, I may say, saw servants 
more civil and attentive. Coquelin and 
his daughter spoke to them with kind¬ 
ness, free from familiaritj*. Unaccus¬ 
tomed to their appearance, and heart-sick 
as 1 thought of their wonted employment, 
I scarcely dared look upon them ; and an 
instinctive shudder passed over my whole 
frame each time they advanced towards 
me, or stretched forth their great bony 
hands to supply ray wants. No doubt 


their young mistress perceived my repug¬ 
nance to boing attended by them, for 
she soon contrived to help me herself, 
Seeing that her attentions were received 
with pleasure, she grew more courageous. 
Poor girl! she was sensible of the dif¬ 
ference I evinced towaids her and her 
father's assistants. Alas I to what cruel 
suffering must this sensitive girl have 
been exposed to have felt thus grateful 
for so mere a trifle ! 

My presence had at first evidently 
embarrassed her; but once recovered 
from her surprise, she was perfectly at 
ease. She had lived too long in a state 
of absolute retirement to feel much timi¬ 
dity. She had never been accustomed 
to calculate the eflect of her words or of 
her countenance, and was neither skilled 
in the arts of coquetry nor of display, and 
at the end of two iiours we seemed as 
well acquainted as if we had known each 
other for years. I have lived long, and 
travelled much, yet I may truly say that 
1 never, either in my own or any other 
country, met a woman who resembled 
Julio. There was such a mixture of 
character—so much variety of expression 
of mind and countenance. Her conver¬ 
sation was that of a person who had read 
and reflected much, and learnt to think 
and speak from books alone. She pos- 
.sessed a gentleness of spirit not to be 
e(|ualled, ihc most feminine delicacy of 
mind, added to the most fascinating 
playfulness of manner, displaying, at the 
same time, the artless credulity and cu¬ 
riosity of a mere child, and all the sound 
reasoning of a man accustomed to judge 
his fellows more by profound observation 
than by fellowship with them. The sen¬ 
timents of this charniing girl weie great, 
noble, exalted, generous, wholly free from 
the petty prejudices incidental to an in¬ 
timate contact with mankind; and she 
possessed all that true greatness of soul 
that soared far above the vulgar passions 
of the world. 

The duties of the supper table ended, 
Coquelin conducted me over his house. 
The furniture, as 1 have already slated, 
consisted of the most heterogeneous mix¬ 
ture, a medley of the rarest as well as the 
most ordinary articles. On a stone man- 
tel-picce stood a splendid antique clock 
of Florentine bronze, flanked on either 
side by a large dried gourd, serving the 
purpose of spill-boxes. The vestibule 
was at once the saloon and dining-room; 
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tho Hbraiy, leading from it, contained a 
collection of tho rarest and most valuable 
books, interspersed with some of the 
merest trash that was ever printed. The 
little picture gallery likewise exhibited 
chef-doeuvres and tho merest daubs. At 
the end of the library was a door, partly 
concealed by an ill-painted curtain, re¬ 
sembling that of tho drop-scene of a 
village theatre. I was about to draw it 
aside, when I was arrested by Julie's 
light touch upon my arm. 

“ That is my chamber,” she said: I 
receded instantly, though I would have 
given half tny property for one peep into 
tho forbidden sanctuary, where the foot 
of^a stranger had never yet penetrated. 

Hours passed like minutes in the pre¬ 
sence of Coquelin and his daughfrr ; yet 
it seemed to me that I know more of 
actual living, more in the course of that 
one day, so fertile in emotions, than in 
all tho preceding years of my life. The 
hour of midnight sounded ere I had 
«]uittod the hermitage. Coquelin and 
his daughter accompanied me to tho 
limits of their little domain. When 
parting from them, I said to Coquelin— 

“ A sentiment of cominisenition and 
of curiosity led mo hither, permit me to 
return, that 1 may improve an acquaint¬ 
ance already become dear to me. Fare¬ 
well ! we shall meet to-morrow.’’ 

1 scarcely slept one hour during the 
whole night, and early the following 
morning was seated at the breakfast 
table of iny new friends. 

From the period of my first visit to the 
“ grottos,” I felt that 1 loved Citqucliu’s 
daughter; nor had 1 any reluctance in 
owning the passion to myself- Before 
1 became acquainted with Julie, 1 ex¬ 
perienced that kind of sensation, to which 
the French give the very opposite name of 
ennui, or desasnwrement : a mental tedium 
of myself and my own pursuits, and at 
the same time a want of interest its sur¬ 
rounding objects. Existence was a blank 
—a void. Life boasted not of a single 
charm for me, and the “ heart wanted 
something to be kind to.” But now that 
I had found an object of interest, this 
barrier to happiness seemed removed. I 
had discovered a hidden treiisure, a pow¬ 
erful incentive to break in upon the 
monotony of my mundane impressions. 
I had now something to warm my heart, 
and engage my imagination ; and in this 
vortex of happiness 1 bestowed not a 
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thought upon the future; abandoning 
myself wholly to the warmth of iny af- 
fi'ctions, and tho delightful emotions 
which the present moment afforded. 
Every succeeding evening was passed at 
the “ hermitagethe more 1 knew of 
Julie, the more deeply, the more ardently 
I loved her. Two months had nearly 
elapsed, and nltlioiigh I w'as certain that 
I was ill my turn beloved, I had not yet 
voiilured to acquaint Julie with my sen-* 
timents. True, no opportunity for such 
a confidence had liitherto presented itself, 
for Coquelin never quitted us an instant. 

I felt, however, no impatience at this 
restraint; J loved too truly, too honour¬ 
ably, to calculate upon tho chances of a 
seduction. 

One evening on my arrival at the her¬ 
mitage, upon entering the little garden, 

I perceived Julie seated on the biank, her 
head leaning upon her hand, and she 
herself soeiuingly ranch out of spirits. 
On hearing my footsteps she rose and 
advanced to meet me. At the first 
glance I judged by her pale cheeks and. 
tear-swollen eyes that she had been 
weeping. Coipielin, too, seemed more 
than usually dejected : he extended his 
hand to me, as was his wont, and pointed 
to our accustomed scat. 

After au elFort at conversation, ho re¬ 
lapsed into silence, sighing frequently. 

I could easily perceive that there was 
soinelhiiig wrong. 

“What has happened? what is the 
matter?” I asked, unable longer to 
witness the apparent unhappiness of my 
friends, without at least endeavouring to 
make an attempt at aft'ordiiig them con¬ 
solation. 

“ Tell me what is the matter? what 
has happened ?’’ 

“ Nolhing !” replied Coquelin, with 
an effort at composure. “ Our situation 
is one which no untoward event can 
change. My God !” he added with in¬ 
creasing bitterness, “ what have we done 
to merit such a fate ?’’ He hid his face 
in his hands. Julie burst into tears, 

“ What is the matter ? what has hap¬ 
pened ?’’ I cried impatiently, repeating 
niv question, “ in the name of Heaven 
tell mo what has occurred!—keep me 
not in this cruel suspense—has any one 
dared to insult?” 

“ Alas ! no ! nothing of tho kind,” 
returned .I ulie, almost suffocated with 
tears, whilst applying her handkerchief to 
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her ej’es and mouth, in order to conceal 
her sobs; “ I am a silly girl to weep 
thus—^father, forgive me,” and seizing 
her parent’s hand, raised it to her lips, 
and kissed it repeatedly. Her father 
drew her towards him, and pressed her 
tenderly to his bosom, stroking down 
her long bright tresses with his hand. 

** Be calm ! be calm I my child,” he 
said. Why this agony—'is it not time 
for us to have learnt resignation to our 
fate ? It is not our fault, but our situa¬ 
tion, that we have to deplore ; we are to 
be pitied, but not blamed.” 

I was dreadfully distressed. It was 
the first time I had seen Julie weep at 
her situation. What could haveoccurred 
to have brought it all at once thus vividly 
before her eyes ? 

I felt a delicacy in further questioning 
either Julie or her father, and awaited 
some communication from them, but 
they made no further allusion to the 
subject which had caused to both so 
much anguish of mind. It seemed after 
a little while that my presence had the 
effect of consoling Julie a little, or at least 
in some degree of calming her affliction ; 
Coquelin, too, seemed less depressed, 
and the evening passed away much as 
usual. 

With a heavy heart I took my leave at 
the accustomed hour; for I could not 
divest my mind of the notion that some 
untoward expectancy was discomfiting my 
firiends ; and 1 was no sooner on my road 
homewards, than 1 regretted not having 
questioned Coquelin more closely. It 
was evident that something was passing 
which they would fain have concealed 
from me. I recalled to mind what he 
had once said of the headsman of Gre¬ 
noble becoming the husband of his 
daughter, and this thought maddened 
me. 

I passed a sleepless night, and at an 
early hour the following morning set out 
for the grottos, where 1 sauntered about 
for some time in the hope of meeting Co¬ 
quelin : 1 was disappointed; and at length 
a prey to disquietude, 1 decided upon 
entering the little dwelling, some hours 
before the usual time at which I made 
my daily visit. As I entered, I glanced 
aroupd—the avenue and the terrace were 
alike deserted ; the cottage windows were 
closed, and the smoke no longer curled 
from its roof. I advanced tremblingly, 
casting at the same time a stupified glance 


around. For a moment I thought that 
Julie was lost to me for ever. 

Suddenly, however, the violent beating 
at my heart ceased, my knees felt too 
weak to support me: I clasped my hands 
ill mute gratitude to Heaven, for words 
were denied me. Julie was there, alone, 
seated near the well. 1 advanced. The 
wind had blown the clustering ringlets 
off her brow and face, for she was with¬ 
out her bonnet, and 1 observed the tears 
slowly coursing each other down her pale 
cheeks : her eye was fixed with a mourn¬ 
ful and tender expression upon her little 
brother, who was seated at her feet. I 
advanced quite close to her, yet she per¬ 
ceived me not. 

“ Julie 1” I whispered gently. 

She started: a slight flush, which 
faded away as quickly as it came, was 
perceptible for an instant upon her cheek. 
It was doubtless, I thought to myself, 
caused by her surprise at seeing me 
thus unexpectedly before her. 

“ Oh !” she said, “ it is you— you are 
come then ?” and she laid an emphasis 
on the words. 

I looked upon her for a moment in 
silence. At length I whispered, ** but 
you are alone, Julie,—wherefore?— 
where is your father?—where are the 
servants ?” She hid her face in her hands, 
whilst she answered in a voice choked 
with emotion— 

“ All gone I gone,” she .said, “ to the 
town,” pointing in that direction. “ But 
it is all over now!” and she shuddered. 
“ You did not know it then ?” she asked, 
“ we dreaded telling you of it last night. 
Oh ! my father! what a terrible day for 
him I” 

I shuddered as the truth flashed upon 
me in all its horrible, glaring colours. I 
seated myself beside her, and took her 
cold trembling hand in mine. 

“ This, then, was the cause of your 
unhappiness last night ?” I said. ** Oh I 
Julie, you know not how I too suffered to 
see those tears flow, and yet to have been 
unable to offer you consolation, ignorant 
as I was at the cause of their flowing. A 
thought of what was to occur to-day never 
entered my mind. Poor girl! 1 would 
willingly forfeit half of my existence'to 
be enabled to change your lot. Do you 
not believe me, Julie ?” I said, after a 
pause. 

On her countenance rested a melan¬ 
choly smile as she sadly answered; 
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You are kind—very kind, thus to sym¬ 
pathise with us in our situation.” 

« Would to Heaven that 1 could change 
it! But, alas I what can I offer, but my 
deepest commiseration, my unfeigned 
respect, my devoted affection,—and that, 
Julie, you must be aware you possess. 
Courage, my dearest girl! Who can 
uplift the veil of futurity ?—Who tell 
what is before us ? We may yet be 
happy I” 

1 felt the hand I still retained in mine 
tremble violently: she regarded me for a 
moment with an almost wild expression, 
as she cried 

“ We! did you not say toe ? Ah ! 
what is there in common between my 
lot,—despised, shunned, repulsed by the 
world, as 1 must c»er be,—and yours, 
happy, honoured, esteemed, as you arc ? 
Use not, 1 conjure you, such language 
as this to me; it is too horrible thus to 
be forced to regard the depth of the 
chasm that separates us.” 

She sought to withdraw her hand, but 
retaining it firmly, I said, “ .Julie, listen 
to me. Love— deep, pure, devoted 
love—has filled up the chasm that you 
speak of. Am not I your friend, and 
your father’s friend ? Have 1 shrunk 
from your acquaintance ? Am 1 not 
happy with you ? What then imports 
the opinion of the world to me ? Will¬ 
ingly would 1 relinquish its futile plea¬ 
sures, its transient successes, for such real 
happiness as 1 have enjoyed in this little 
retreat; and this happiness will last,— 
aye 1 for ever, if your affection equals 
mine.” 

She leaned her head upon my shoul¬ 
der, and wept. 

“ Julie I” I continued, “Julie! my 
beloved ; say—do you love me ?” 

She raised her head, and pressing my 
hand convulsively between her own, re¬ 
plied in the affirmative, adding, at the 
same time, “And now may Heaven grant 
that 1 die ere long!” 

“ Die! thou wouldst die!” I ex¬ 
claimed. “ Die—and I here—near thee 
—with thee—and for ever!” 

She shook her head. 

“ You do not believe me then,” I 
cried. “ Is that 1 wish an impossibility ? 
1 am free, or nearly so. My mother 
left me, at her death, a large fortune, 
totally at my own disposal. My father 
has never thwarted my inclinations ; he 
exerts no authority over me, beyond the 


direction in certain projects which he 
considers likely to ensure my future ad¬ 
vancement, but which 1 am in no way 
bound to follow. ’Tis true, that were he 
to choose a wife for me, be might, per¬ 
haps, be tempted to overlook real quali¬ 
ties, in the hope of ensuring the one he 
considers the most desirable of all,— 
namely, ‘high birth;’ but it matters not. 
I love retirement, and shall remain in the 
country. Nay," I continued, seeing her 
about to interrupt me, “ say not that 1 
sacrifice my future prospects to you. 
Julie, wc must not part. Ob! if you 
but knew what 1 suffered at the mystery 
last night—what my fears were; and how 
certain words I once heard your father 
use, recurred to my memory ! .Julie, 1 
am not ignorant that your father thinks 
of bestowing you upon — 

She waved her hand for me to cease, 
and exclaiming in a voice of agony— 
“ I marry ! never! oh, never I Think 
you I could bear to bring beings into the 
world to share the ignominy which fate 
has stamped upon me and my family ? 
No, never! young as I was when 1 lost 
my mother, 1 remember her sufferings. 
She, too, was the offspring of beings 
upon whoso name this indelible stain 
was imprinted, and the affection of the 
best of husbands could not console her. 
She died—died of regret for having ever 
lived, and for having given birth toanolher 
victim, branded with infamy like herself. 
During iny childhood I was happier, for 
then 1 knew not the greatness of my mis¬ 
fortune ; but now that reason has come, 
existence is abhorrent to me. Chcerfullv 
would I relinquish tny remaining years to 
be free from this stigma but for a single 
day! but there is no redemption from this 
cruel fate—no freedom except by death ; 
and even then the stigma cast upon 
our name remains attached to our 
memory ! My God ! my God ! Is this 
justice— is it equity ?” 

The child, seated at her feet, at this 
moment stretched forth its little hands 
towards her. 

“And this infant!” she continued, in a 
voice of despair, “ this poor innocent, 
his fate will be one day to fulfil the same 
dread task that his father has performed 
this day 1 Oh ! cursed be the hour on 
which he first saw the light!” 

To describe the state of my feelings 
during this interview with Julie would be 
impossible. My heart was bursting, and 
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the tears rolled down my cheeks. As to 
Julie, her eyes were dry—her sorrows 
were too deeply seated to find relief in 
tears. 

A sudden burst of grief might now and 
then, it is true, mitigate the poignancy of 
her affliction, as circumstances recalled 
her situation more forcibly to her mind ; 
but hers was a grief beyond the power of 
consolation. Meither words, nor friend- 
ship, nor time, could elFcct aught for her. 

“ How fallacious arc appearances I” 
I said at length, breaking a protracted 
silence, “How mistaken I was. You 
seemed so calm and so resigned, that I 
thought you were almost happy! Tell 
mo, Julie, is there nothing that can af¬ 
ford you consolation ? Nothing—not 
even my love? Ah! Julie, 1 now per¬ 
ceive that you never loved me!” 

She turned upon me a look full of ten¬ 
derness, yet replete with despair. 

“ I never loved you !” she reiterated 
in a voice of reproach ; then changing her 
tone to one of sorrow, “ Oh ! would to 
Heaven for both our sakes that I did not! 
You would not then thus vainly persevere 
in this senseless project of abandoning 
the brilliant prospects before you ; and 1 
should be more resigned to my unhappy 
situation. The world—the bright dazzling 
world—^your lawful sphere—is closed for 
ever against me. I see it in the distance; 
but I see it as the child of perdition sees 
paradise—without one hope of entering 
—without the power, the possibility of 
following you thither. Think you,” she 
continued, after a brief silence, “that 1 do 
not envy the happiness of those women, 
of w'hose acquaintance you may boast in 
the world ? of whose company you have 
no need to blush ? who dare to meet the 
eye of their fellow' mortals—those whom 
you are proud to protect, and who are 
proud of your protection ? Oh 1 would 
to Heaven that I may die ere long !” 

“ No, Julie 1” 1 cried, encircling her 
slender waist with my arm, “no, thou 
shalt live,—live for him who from this 
hour swears to live for thee alone. Who 
for thy sake renounces the world and all 
its fleeting joys } yes, my beloved, we will 
shake oflT this ten'ible destiny !—How I 
when !—I know not. The world is wide, 
and we will flee to some peaceful spot, 
where unknown we will live for each 
other, and enjoy that happiness which 
stem fate denies us in a commerce with 
our fellows. Julie,[^say but the word, and 


ere many days shall have elapsed. Heaven 
will smile upon our union.” 

“ Oh I use not this language to me !” 
she cried vehemently ; “ I might wish—I 
might hope—Heaven forfond that I 
should be the destroyer of your happiness. 
What I consent to your quitting your 
country 1 your family I *Never, never, 
will 1 admit of such a‘ sacrifice 1 Once 
the irretrievable step taken, picture to 
yourself but for a moment your own re- 
gi'ot—your own despair—and then regret 
would be of no avail! No, no, let us 
remain as we are—let us bow with sub¬ 
mission to (he Divine will. Our lots lie 
widely apart. Yours is far beyond this 
little spot. Go—enter that (to me) for¬ 
bidden world, where you are destined to 
find happiness, and leave me to seek the 
onlj^repose from which Heaven has not 
shut me out—that of the grave !” 

Julie’s mind was in a state of cruel 
agitation as she pronounced these words. 

I threw myself upon iny knees at her feet, 
aud painted to her, in the most glowing 
terms, the strength of my devotion—the 
ardour of my passion—conjuring her to 
consent to my pro|)osals, aud have pity if 
not upon herself at least upon me. From 
))rayers and cntn'atics 1 proceeded to ro- 
proaclies, even menacing self-destruction, 
blit all was alike fruitless ; Julie was in¬ 
exorable. The generous girl, more soli¬ 
citous for my happiness than for her own, 
was firm In her refusals of injuring my 
prospects by becoming my wife. She 
shook her head at each new plan I sug¬ 
gested, aud not daring even to trust her¬ 
self to look upon me, she raised her 
streaming eyes to heaven, in search of 
tliut aid of which she stood so much in 
need, and then covering her face with her 
hands she sobbed a long while and bit¬ 
terly. A protracted silence followed, 
during which we seemed alike absorbed 
b\ the intensity of our mutual feelings. 

The weather which had been cool and 
refreshing in the morning, bad, within 
the last hour, become insiipportably hot. 
Not a breath of air was perceptible; and 
as I looked down into the valleys beneath, 

I observed the clouds beginning to gather 
into dense masses ; all at once the winds 
arose, breaking through the misty va¬ 
pours, which rolled with aspect black and 
menacing towards the rocks where the 
hermitage was situated; at the same 
time that a distant peal of thunder re¬ 
sounded. 
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“ Let us return to the house,” I said 
to Julie, who had started with terror; 
“ a fearful storm is about to burst over 
our heads. See, large drops begin to fall 
already." 

These words had scarcely passed my 
lips, ere they were interrupted by n vivid 
flash of lightning, accompanied by such a 
deafening peal of thunder as I never re¬ 
member to have heard. I was so dazzled 
at the moment, that I thought 1 had been 
blinded by the electric fluid. I felt Julie 
lean for an instant against my shoulder, 
and from thence slip to the ground. I 
stretched forth my hands, calling to her 
in the frenzied accents of despair, for I 
believed that the flush that ha 1 blinded 
me had likewise stricken her. Tn a mo¬ 
ment I recovered my sight. J lie had 
fallen upon her knees at my feet, with 
her head downwards, nearly touching the 
earth; and the child, which had slipped 
from her knees, where she had placed 
him during the latter part of our con¬ 
versation, had fallen nearly under her. 
Terrified, I hastened to lift her from the 
ground ; she was stunned, but unhurt; 
for a moment she looked wildly around, 
and then recollecting the child, she 
seized him, and pressed him convulsively 
to her bosom, while her lips, pale and 
trembling, moved as if in speech, but no 
sound escaped them. 

“ Oh God I” she at length exclaimed. 

how near death was to us !" and she 
pointed to a cypress close by, whose 
scathed and riven trunk displayed the 
awful cfTects of the terrific thunderbolt, 
and showed the fearful death we had so 
narrowly escaped. 

The storm, meanwhile, continued to 
rage with incredible fury : almost blinded, 
by the incessant flashes, and deafened 
by the roaring of the repealed thunder 
peals, I succeeded, with difficulty, in 
dragging my nearly inanimate companion 
and the infant to the house. On entering 
the vestibule, she throw herself upon her 
knees to return thanks to the Great 
Being who had thus miraculously pre¬ 
served us. The child, who had likewise 
been stunned and was now recovered, 
clung to her as if for protection, while 
she pressed it with transport to lier 
breast, stifling its cries by her caresses. 

She arose from her knees, and as she 
did 80 extended her hand. 

“ How nearly our fate was being 
united,” she said, with a deep sigh: for 
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the same arrow would have stricken us— 
but God hath even rejected us !’’ 

“Say, rather 'spared us!' my be¬ 
loved,” at the same time raising her band 
to my lip':. 

At that moment Coquelin arrived, he 
was pale, out of breath, his garments 
penetrated by the rain and dripping with 
wet. 

“ Father!” said Julie, “what a dreadful 
storm I Why did you not stay till it had 
ceased ?” 

“ My child, I feared for thee, and has¬ 
tened onwards, thinking thou wert alone. 
I wanted, besides, to see thee—and my 
little Louis.” 

And drawing them towards him, he 
held them both locked in his arms for 
some moments. I approached, and taking 
his hand, which he had not ventured to 
offer me as usual, I pressed it between 
both my own, bidding him “ W’^elcome.” 
lie thanked me by a melancholy 
smile, whilst he warmly returned the 
pressure. 

That evening, I remained later than 
usual at the hermitage. The storm had 
long ceased, and the weather had once 
more become cool and refreshing: a 
bright moon had arisen when I took my 
leave. Coquelin accompanied me to the 
spot where two months previously we had 
met. There he paused, and turning to 
me, said solemnly: 

“It pains me to quit you this evening, 
for we shall not meet to-morrow; I was 
happy in your society—happy in having 
found a friend, but such is the wayward- 
uess of my destiny, that that which forms 
the happiness of our fellow-creatures 
must bo productive of misery to us—I 
dread your presence for Julie !” 

“ What!” I cried, almost fiercely, “do 
yon suspect me of having dishonourable 
views towards your daughter ?” 

“ God forbid! that I should suppose 
you capable of treachery,” in gentle and 
solemn accents, “ but your constant pre¬ 
sence may be attended with fearful results 
for her. I allude not to her honour—to 
her reputation. Alas!” he continued, 
vehemently striking his forehead, “ what 
can compromise the reputation of the 
headsman's daughter ? What further 
stain can her honour receive than that 
impressed upon it by her birth ? But 
her tranquillity—her peace of mind, may 
suffer; even the transient happiness she 
enjoys would be lost, were she unhappily 
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to love you. You see, then, the necessity 
of absenting yourself. I ought, perhaps, 
to have said all this sooner, but I had not 
courage, and now, if you knew what it 
costs me’’- 

He paused ; overcome by his feelings. 

I had long expected an explanation of 
this nature, and had always dreaded it; 
now, however, that the subject was en* 
tered upon, I shrunk not from an avowal 
of my passion. 

Our parting was sad, it is true, but 
as cordial as each could wish, and we 
were mutually satisfied with each other. 
Prompted by the excess of my afiection 
for Julie, I had given proofs of the honour 
of my intentions. I had spoken of my 
firm resolution of combatting and finally 
overcoming every obstacle to our happi¬ 
ness. Coquelin, on his part, was grateful, 
kind, but firm and resolute; in short, 
equally inexorable as his daughter. 

The following day I returned at the 
usual hour; my head full of projects, and 
ready to combat every objection that 
could possibly be raised against my hap¬ 
piness. Alas ! what a cruel disappoint¬ 
ment awaited me! The house was 
closed—the gardens desolate—Julie and 
her father were gone—and no one was 
there to tell whither. 

My first impulse was anger. It seemed 
to me that Coquelin abused his parental 
authority—that he had deceived me, and 
was about to bestow his daughter upon 
another. Reason then came to my aid, 
and these wrathful feelings .subsided. I 
flattered myself with the hope that he 
had perhaps only conveyed Julie away for 
the present, to avoid my acquainting her 
with niy projects, my hopes, my love. 
That he would return, and I should soon 
succeed in inducing him to bring her 
back, and finally prevail upon him to con¬ 
sent to our union. In this state of thought 
I seated myself within sight of the en¬ 
trance, momentarily expecting his return. 
I waited till night, but no Coquelin ap¬ 
peared. Disappointed, and unhappy 
beyond all expressit>n, I retraced my 
weary steps homewards. During the 
following eight days I pursued the same 
line of conduct, hoping at least to see the 
return of one of his attendants. But no! 
even .this consolation was denied me. 
On the ninth day, unable longer to endure 
the state of anguish to which this unac¬ 
countable conduct subjected me, I resolved 
to return to the town, go to Coquelin's 


house, and ask what he had done with 
his daughter. 

1 waited until evening, and about ten 
o’clock entered Aix, by the “ Porte de 
Notre Dame,” walking along the ram¬ 
parts ; not a living soul passed down the 
street, where the gratis was growing 
between the paving stones, as if they bad 
never been trodden by the foot of man. 
I reached the house, which 1 at once knew, 
—bounded on one side by the rampart, 
on the other by the cemetery! Three 
steps led up to the entrance-door. I 
paused and looked around, while my 
heart beat almost audibly. I instinctively 
shuddered as 1 placed my foot upon the 
first step—was I really about to cross the 
threshold of ignominy—to enter the 
dwelling of the Paria—to seek the pre¬ 
sence of a man scorned, loathed, abhorred 
by my fellow-men? The man whom I 
had made my friend, whose daughter 1 
was willing even at that moment—(for 
affection had overcome every other con¬ 
sideration)— to call my wife in the pre¬ 
sence of the whole world ? Yes, I was 
about to do all this—and more too 1 
would have dore for the sake of Julie. 
A total silence reigned throughout the 
house, 'i'lie only signal I could discover 
of its being occupied was the presence of 
a light, which burned in a chamber on 
the first floor, the window of which was 
wide open. I lifted the knocker, and 
struck a single blow that echoed through 
the building. Tony, one of Coquelin’s 
servants, opened the door. Nothing 
could exceed hi.s surprise at seeing me. 

“ What I” he cried, *' it is you, mon- 
sieur I 

“ Where is Coquelin ?” 1 inquired, 
closing the door behind me, “I want to 
see him I” Tony answered by a groan 
that made me shudder. He laid his 
candle upon an old trunk that stood in 
the passage, and seeing me advance, ex¬ 
tended his arms before me, as if to inter¬ 
cept my further entrance. A cold shudder 
ran through my whole frame; 1 felt 
alarmed—terrified—though I knew not 
why. “ Where is Coquelin ?” I cried 
again ; ‘‘conduct me to him instantly— 
1 must see him^ speak with him—where 
is he?” “Up stairs!” returned Tony, 
with a sob; “ up stairs—lying in his 
coffin—you can still see him I” 

I could not credit what I heard. 

“ Dead !” I cried, interrupting him; 
“ dead ! do you say Coquelin is dead ?” 
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"He expired this morning, after an 
illness of eight days!” 

I bounded through the hall, up the 
stairs, and entered the chamber whence 
1 had seen the light. Alas I the cham¬ 
ber of death 1 There lay Coquelin 
wrapped in his shroud. His second at¬ 
tendant was seated by the side of the 
coffin reading the prayers for the dead. 

I descended the stairs. 

" And where is his daughter ?” 1 asked 
of Tony, who waited for me in the 
passage. " In her ow'n chamber, with 
the little child,’’ was the reply. “ The 
riest who was here this morning forbade 
er remaining with the corpse. He 
seems a worthy man, and has promised 
to come to see her to-morrow again.” 

“ I too,” I repeated, “ will call to¬ 
morrow.” 

" Then come early,” returned Tony, 
" for immediately after the funeral she 
purposes returning to the hermitage. I 
will go back with her,” continued the 
faithful creature, " and remain in her 
service. I don’t like the business, and 
would not stay with the ‘ new one’ were 
he to double the profits.” 

I gave him a piece of gold, and having 
commended his young mistress to his 
care, quitted the house to procure a 
lodging fur the night. 

Next day, on Julie’s return to the 
hermitage, she found me in the garden, 
where I had been wailing above an hour 
in the anticipation of her return. 

To have a notion of the intensity of 
Julie’s grief, one should have been placed 
in a similar situation to the heart-rending 
one in which this hapless girl now found 
herself. She had lost the loved—the 
only companion of her sad existence: 
one from whose side she had scarcely 
been separated a single day from the mo¬ 
ment of her birth. 1 attempted not to 
offer consolation, knowing that ** Time,” 
the healer of sorrow, could alone 
alleviate the poignancy of her grief. 
Having relinquished all converse with 
the world, even the ties of relationship, 
I devoted my whole days to cheer and 
comfort her, and limited my correspond¬ 
ence to brief and hastily-penned answers 
to the oft-repeated letters of my family. 
1 wished, indeed, to be forgotten by the 
world, for the world was now to me that 
spot inhabited by Julie ; and in my turn 
I became her idol—the sovereign arbiter 
of her joys and woes. To him who had 
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once been loved as I was, how vain, how 
cold, how frivolous would every other 
have appeared. I gave myself up totally 
to the happiness I then enjoyed, lulling 
my fears in the peaceful security which 
the present moment afforded, nor heeding 
the apprehensions which she occasionally’ 
awakened in my bosom by her fearful 
forebodings of the future. 

Alas ! ill the midst of my security an 
event occurred which I should have fore¬ 
seen, but over which I held no control. 

One night, on my return home, I 
found my father waiting for me. He had 
arrived in the morning, shortly after I had 
set out for the hermitage. No one knew 
whither I was gone, for my intimacy with 
Coquelin and his family was not even sus¬ 
pected. I was like one petrified at my 
father’s unexpected, and, 1 must add, un¬ 
welcome visit. Perceiving my embarrass¬ 
ment, " Well,” be said, " what is the 
matter? I might consider myself an 
unwelcome visiter.” 

“ Surely you cannot think so, father ; 

but the surprise—the unexpected- " 

“ Yes, yes,” he exclaimed, interrupting 
me, " 1 believe you, L4oncc; you miut 
be pleased at seeing me after an absence 
of eight months : but, my dear boy, there 
are circumstances where——” 

[ trembled from head to foot, thinking 
that by some fatal chance he had come to 
a knowledge of the truth. 

Again 1 hastily interrupted him, 
dreading at each word he uttered to 
hear a confirmation of my worst fears, 
by assuring him no circumstances could 
interfere with m^ duty towards him. 

" Well, well,’* he continued, smiling, 
“you need not stammer out needless 
apologies; we know the truth: young 
men now-a-days are less careful than in 
my time; they fall in love, and they get 
jilted—such things happen every day ; 
and then they come to brood over their 
fancied sorrows in the country—they turn 
hermits, and renounce the world and all 
it contains, because they had the good 
fortune to escape the artifices of a 
coquette before it was too late. But my 
dear Leonce, these are griefs that pass 
away like shadows; and, by the way, 
I think you might have found a more 
eligible grave for such a mighty load of 
sorrows than amidst these stupid moun¬ 
tains and break-neck rocks.” 

I now breathed freely. I understood 
my father’s allusion. It was to a circum- 
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stance which he must have picked up by 
hearsay in the little town of Aix, and 
which had far less truth in it than he 
seemed to believe. I did not, however, 
undeceive him. 

“ You arc but an indifferent host for a 
hungry traveller,” continued ray father. 
“ Can you not order supper, and tell 
them to hasten with it, for I am sadly 
tired. I shall do as much for you when 
we are on our road to Marseilles. Well, 
you look as if yon were petrified, and as 
if you wished me upon the top of Mont 
Blanc! 1 have decided, my dear boy, 

upon going to Marseilles ; what say you 
to setting out to-morrow ? But in the 
name of wonder, T^eonce, tell me what 
possessed you to come and bury yourself 
amidst these rocks ? I have been seeking 
you the whole of the day. Some pea¬ 
sants whom I mot pointed out a path 
which they said they had seen you take. 
T followed the track a long way, and was 
at last nigh falling in with a strange 
adventure. Only fancy, 1 was pursuing 
my way, wondering whither such a soli¬ 
tary path would lead, when a poor woman 
guarding a few goats browsing amongst 
the rocks, asked me whither I was 
going. 

“ I am going to rest my weary limbs 
beneath the shelter of vender lime tree, 
my good woman,” I answered, hastening 
onwards, for the sun was at that moment 
intensely hot. To my surprise, the old 
creature hobbled after me, crying, ‘ Stop, 
stop ! do you not know that yonder is the 
‘den’ of the headsman?’ Only think, 
L6once, I might have entered the house 
and asked them to bestow some refresh¬ 
ment upon a wayfaring traveller. What 
an escape! But, my dear Leonce, what 
a gloomy neighbourhood you have 
chosen!” 

My father then laughed at his escape, 
as he termed it, whilst I myself felt the 
colour alternately rise and forsake my 
cheeks at his simple but cruel narrative ; 
but my father did not perceive my trou¬ 
ble, baving had no suspicion whatever of 
the situation in which L was actually 
laced. We then went to supper, and 
left him, without the slightest opposi¬ 
tion on my part, to arrange our proposed 
journey to Marseilles, which I clearly 
perceived I could not avoid. If, indeed, 
my father had spoken with authority, 
1 would have resisted ; but he was al)le 
to gain obedience without the slightest 


display of parental authority. At mid¬ 
night I conducted him to his chamber; 
he embraced me, and passing his fingers 
through my hair, as he was wont when I 
used to climb upon his knee, ‘‘L^once, 
my boy,” he said, tell^mO, are you not 
glad to see mo?” 

Tears of remorse and shame started 
to my eyes. I was conscious of guilt 
towards my father, whom 1 was deceiving, 
and devoid of faith towards Julie, whom 
I was about to quit so suddenly. In an 
hour after this occurrence I was at the 
hermitage. Every window was closed 
except that of the library. Looking 
through tbo unfastened shutters I per¬ 
ceived Julie seated in her easy chair. 
A small lamp burned before her, reflect¬ 
ing its light upon her face, which was bent 
over a large book, in which she was 
arranging some dried plants. After a 
few moments she raised her head, and 
shaking back the long curls from her 
face, pressed both her hands upon her 
temples, exclaiming, in plaintive tones,— 
“ One hour’s rest I” 

I opened the shutter gently; Julie 
gave a slight shriek. 

“ Fe.ir not,’’ 1 said, entering, “ it is I.” 

“ Ah !” she cried in a voice of alarm ; 
**what has happened? why return at 
such an hour? Say, Leonce, shall 1 not 
see vou to-morrow?” 

ml 

1 made a sign in the affirmative, not 
wishing to let her at once know the worst. 

“ I see,” she cried, throwing herself 
back in her chair, her cheek pale, her 
eye fixed, “ I see how it is—the moment 
of our separation has come.” 

I then told her of my father's arrival, 
his plans, and in fact every thing that 
had happened. She listened calmly, and 
when I had finished'— 

“ Leonce,” she said in a trembling 
voice, “ refuse not to accompany your 
father; he is kind ; go with him, since it 
is his wish: I knew how this matter must 
end—I was prepared for it—but, alas! I 
dreamed not it would have been so soon.” 

After a pause she continued— 

“ Tell me what are his views ? where 
will you go ? what will you do after our 
separation ? Tell me all.” 

1 detailed to her, as far as I was able, 
the particulars of the life I was about to 
lead when separated from her. I wished 
that in thought at least she might follow 
me into that world to which she was a 
stranger. She listened with mute and 
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deep attention, but without any outward 
display of grief. 

I was not prepared to find her so re¬ 
signed, and such is the egotism of love, 
that I even felt a sort of resentment to¬ 
wards her. I should, indeed, have been 
better pleased had I seen her more un¬ 
happy. 

Hours passed rapidly; the lamp now 
vacillating in its socket, was sending 
forth but a feeble glimmer. I threw 
open the window; Julie approached. 

“ Day,” she exclaimed, “ day already.” 

She saw me take my hat, and under¬ 
stood that the moment of our separation 
had really arrived. She passed her arm 
through mine, and walked with me to the 
entrance of the valley—to the spot where 
we had first mot. There we paused. My 
heart was full, and tears rose to my eyes. 
I pressed her in my arms. 

“Farewell, .Tul'ic,” I said, “T shall 
return—you know 1 will.” 

bhe shook her head, and pointed to 
the road destined for mo, which lay 
straight forward. I looked at her—her 
cheek was pale, her eyes dry. 

“ Farewell,” T said, parting from her, 
“ farewell, Julie!” 

I ran down the narrow path ; when at 
the bottom 1 stopped, and looked back 
among the rocks where 1 had quitted her. 
Julie had disappeared. 

“ Ah I” I cried in stern anguish, “ I 
thought I had been better loM’d.” 

Two hours after iny arrival my father 
entered my chamber. 

“ What,” he said, “ up already ? But 
how pale and haggai’t! yo\i look. My 
dear Leonce, if you are ill wo will defer 
our departure.’’ 

“ No, no, father, to-day, this morning 
lot it be. I long to be far away hence.” 

No matter of particular moment oc¬ 
curred during the journey, nor, indeed, 
until our arrival at Marseilles. We took 
up our abode at one of the best hotels of 
the Canebi^:ro, where I made the ac¬ 
quaintance of an English gentleman and 
his sister, who had just returned from their 
summer tour in Switzerland, where they 
regularly passed six months, and the 
other six at Marseilles, or elsewhere. 
Twenty years’ sojourn on the continent 
had completely frcnchified Sir William 
Neale, who had preserved no more of his 
English habits than a certain coldness of 
^nner and stiffness of gait. His sister. 
Miss Anna Neale, belonged to an in¬ 


trepid class of spinsters guarded by the 
threefold defence of forty winters, grey 
hairs, and spectacles. My father and 
myscll took tea every evening with our 
new acquaintances. An English lady 
presiding at a tea-table in France was a 
rarity seldom to be met with under the 
empire. 

One day Sir William said to me with¬ 
out the sligiitest preamble, his teeth 
faster closed than usual— 

“ My dear Debray, 1 have fallen des¬ 
perately in love.” 

“ The deuce you have I” exclaimed 1, 
for I consideKid Sir William’s years 
proof against such weakness. “ How 
has that happened ? Some new English 
arrival ?” 

“ No such thing, my dear fellow, but 
in gazing from morning till night upon 
the loveliest creature that the sun ever 
shone upon.” 

“ And where do you see her ?” I 
asked. 

“ On the terrace of the hotel, through 
the little grated window of riiy closet.” 

I burst into an uncontrollable fit of 
laughter, to the great discomfiture of my 
friend ; for I pictured to myself Sir Wil¬ 
liam, M’ith neck elongated, perched from 
morning to night upon a table, hanging 
from the iron bars of a grated window at 
least ten feet from the ground. 

“ I have made every inquiry possible 
about her,” continued the lover: “she 
is a most respectable person, a widow ; 
her name Olivier. She receives no 
visiters, and has no acquaintance here; 
slic must, indeed, lead a wearisome life. 
All this gives me hope. I have hit upon 
an expedient to make her acquaititance ; 
an excellent one, you will say. I have 
persuaded my sister to send out invita¬ 
tions to a ball, for we know a great num¬ 
ber of persons hereabouts, and have in¬ 
cluded all in the hotel; Madame Olivier, 
amongst others, received a card of invita¬ 
tion this morning. What do yon say to 
my plan of opening preliminaries ?” 

“ An excellent one, provided it suc¬ 
ceed.” 

“ No doubt it will; besides, Anna has 
promised to call upon her to-da)%” 

“ And you mean, of course, to accom¬ 
pany your sister ?” 

“ That, indeed, would be taking the 
place by siege. I know better how to 
manage matters. Anna will go alone. 
I shall take good care not to show my 
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face there, for if she suspected I was 
giving a bail purposely for her, I am 
certain she would decline coming.” 

The eve of the ball Sir William came 
to me quite discomfited. He said his 
sister had called upon Madame Olivier, 
who sent her femme de chambre with a 
thousand excuses for not receiving her, as 
she was confined to her room by indis¬ 
position. 

I was really pained to see my friend so 
discomfited. 

“ I thought you were wiser,” I said, 
“ than to suffer yourself to be so ruffled 
by such a trifle. This invisible Madame 
Olivier is either playing the coquette, or 
never noticed you at all; probably she 
may be some adventuress: don’t make a 
fool of yourself, my dear friend, by 
dancing attendance on such a creature ; 
fancy that she is gone, and think no more 
about her.” 

“1 tell you,” rejoined Sir William, 

that she is no advetituress, but a most 
respectable person; however, I believe 
I had better take your advice, and try to 
forget her;" and he sighed piteously. 

The same evening, at tea. Miss Neale 
observed that she feared Madame Olivier 
would decline accepting the invitation to 
the ball: that she appeared to be quite 
an original, passing her whole time behind 
the Venetian blind, watching those who 
come in and go out of the hotel; she 
has no other employment, no other 
amusement. Sometimes she sits up ail 
night; she likewise goes frequently down 
to the garden when via are in bed, and 
remains there till morning; she is, in 
fact, quite a night bird, shunning the 
light of the sun.” 

My father also observed that he had 
seen her, and that she was the prettiest 
creature in the world, and quite young : 
yesterday morning he said he got up 
earlier than usual, and rang his bell, but 
no one answering it, he went to call some 
one from the balcony ; she was then upon 
the terrace, but when she saw him, she 
retired instantly into her chamber. 

“ What do you think of her?” asked 
Sir William, in a low voice, turning 
to me. 

“ Think! she must be out of her 
mind.” 

We separated at a late hour, and 
before 1 retired I entered Sir William's 
chamber to ask for a book he had pro¬ 
mised to lend me. Whilst there, he went 


into his cabinet, mounted a chair, and by 
means of the table peeped through the 
window. 

“Debray,” he said, in a low voice, 
“ come hither—look at her—she is 
there!” * 

1 hesitated for an instant, thinking 
how ridiculous ive must both appear to 
any person who might have entered the 
room. “ Well, what keeps you ?” he said 
at last; “ are you afraid she will bite 
you?” 

With some difficulty I placed myself 
beside him upon the table, and looked 
upon the terrace floor below us. Madame 
Olivier was there, dressed in deep 
mourning, leaning on the balustrade in a 
pensive attitude ; the light of one of the 
reflectors shone upon her whole figure ; 
her long brown hair fell in disordered 
curls over her shoulders. I regarded her 
for a moment with an air of stupefaction ; 
was it reality, or was I dreaming: I passed 
my hadid over my eyes, thinking the sight 
I saw was an illusion. I looked with in¬ 
creased eagerness—the resemblance was 
wonderful. At that moment she raised 
her head, and looked in the direction 
where we stood. Although invisible to 
her, the rays of the lamp fell full upon 
her face. I was not mistaken—it was no 
illusion. There was Julie !—Julie her¬ 
self 1 — my beloved, my once adored 
Julie I 

“ Well,” inquired Sir William Neale, 
“ now you have seen her, think you I am 
such a fool when I say that if it be not 
her own fault she shall be Lady Neale ?” 

“What!” 1 exclaimed; “Sir Wil¬ 
liam, you jest: would you really make 
her your wife ?’’ 

“ Why not ?” exclaimed the baronet, 
evidently surprised; “ she is a widow, 
and X am in love with her; what is there 
to prevent my marrying her?” 

I made no further remark, but hasten¬ 
ing from off the table, wished my friend 
“ good night,” and retired to my chamber. 

The next day I found a pretext for 
remaining at home, whilst my father and 
Sir William took a ride. 1 then sent a 
note to Madame Olivier, with my name, 
“ Leonce Debray.” 

A moment a^ler I entered Julie’s 
apartment. I found her waiting for me 
near the door, my note in her hand. She 
was pale, and trembled excessively. As 
I advanced she turned away her head, as 
if unwilling to meet my gaze; her knees 
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seemed loo weak to support her, and she 
would have fallen had she not rested upon 
the back of a chair. 

Irritated at such a reception, and a 
prey to many jealous doubts, I exclaimed 
coldly— 

“ How imprudent.” 

To this cruel word the hapless girl re¬ 
plied with downcast eyes and faltering 
voice— 

“ ’Tis true—but pardon me, I could 
not resist folloiving you to the coniines of 
that world from which God has excluded 
me. I had hoped to remain here un¬ 
known, unseen by you. Heaven forbid 
that 1 slioiild break in upon vour happi¬ 
ness, and disturb your traiiquiflity. Now 
1 shall depart without a human being 
ever knowing who I was, or what has be- 
foino of me.’’ 

Tho sentiments which I had been 
trying to suppress for tiie last two months 
(for so long a period had elapsed since I 
quilted Julie), were rekindled in iiiy 
bosom with all their former intensity. 
Her resignation, her tears, her uiicutn- 
plaining gentleness again found tlieir way 
to my heart, and I myself in turn expe¬ 
rienced the most poignant remorse at 
having been led by my unjust suspicions 
to say aught that could hurt the feelings 
of the devoted girl who had never ceased 
to love me. Once again 1 look her hand 
in mine, and leading her to a seat, 1 told 
her that I lived but for her alone—that 
no earthly power should separate us. She 
listened to me with downcast eyes, while 
her tears fell upon our united hands. All 
at once a singular atiimatiou brigliteiied 
her countenance, a cai)livatlng colour 
rose in her cheeks, and her blue eves 
sparkled w'ilb joy. 1 gazed upon her 
with rapture. 1 thought tliut Sir William 
himselh in despite of her birth, would 
then gladly have offered her his hand 
and title. And 1, who hud vaunted of 
niy unbiassed principles, who doated upon 
her, was yet silent. Such is tlic incon¬ 
sistency of human nature—such our de¬ 
ference to the opinions of the ivorld— 
our anxiety for its approbation ! And 
what gives the world in return ? how does 
it recompense our slavish obedience to 
its mandates? Alas! that man should 
be so weak! 

For some moments Julie reraaltied 
deeply absorbed by her own reflections. 
At length with blushing cheeks anxiously 
looking in my face—« 
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“L6once,” she said, “you love me, 
then. We have met once more—^it may 
be but for a single day, an hour-—yet it is 
mure happiness than I had dreamt would 
ever again have fallen to my lot. ^ See,” 
she continued with increasing animation, 
“ for your sake I have ventured to the 
boundaries of this forbidden world,” and 
she put Miss Neale’s card of invitation 
into my hand. “ And this world has, of 
its own accord, opened its portals to re¬ 
ceive me. I sought it not. Oh, no ! I 
dreamt not of it.” 

She gazed anxiously in my face ere 
she vontuied to continue. 

<< Suffer mu to profit by this invitation 
—to pass one whole night in your world 
—to sit by you, to walk with you, to lean 
upon your arm, proud and happy of your 
presence—of your protecllou.” 

Seeing me smile, she proceeded more 
courageously. 

“ Lcoiice, this envied felicity was not 
tlicn so impossible—this dream of hap¬ 
piness was not so far from realization. 
Fear not, Lconce, nothing cun, nothing 
shall lietray us. No living soul can 
know me here. Impossible, you are the 
only being to whom I have ever spoken, 
except to my own family and domes¬ 
tics. There is no danger then—^see!” 
and slie shook back the bright curls from 
her face—“ sec, my brow is without spot; 
the stigma of reprobation and of igno¬ 
miny is indeed written there, but not in 
hgible characters. Many—all here may 
look, but none can read it. Leonce, for 
once in my whole life 1 would enter this 
world, in whicii 1 am about to leave you. 
Say ‘ yes,’ ” and her voice fell to an 
almost inaudible whisper. 

Her appeal was irresistible. 1 trem¬ 
bled for the consequences, l et I echoed 
•—“Yes! for once, Julie. But think to 
what trials we subject ourselves. Do you 
bolieve it possible that you would remain 
unknown in a world that has once gazed 
upon you ? You will be pursued with 
attentions—each would know who you 
are, whence you come, whither you go. 
Who knows, some might even question 
you—^you know not how bold men are. 
What answer, then, could you return to 
this formidable question ?” 

She smiled playfully as she replied— 
“ Trust to me—1 shall be able to evade 
their curiosity and even their questions.” 

“ Alas!” 1 sighed, “ 1 shall not have 
a moment’s happiness until we are at the 
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grottos again. Would you not like to 
return there, Julie ?” 

Nodding her head in token of assent, 
she pressed my hands as she answered— 
** Yes, very soon.” 

1 quitted her. I dreaded lest my 
father and Sir William should return, 
and finding me absent make inquiries 
whither I was gone. What pretext could 
I then have given for my visit ? The 
remainder of that and the following day 
I was pursued by Sir William, who 
teazed me to death with his declarations 
of his hopes, his fears, his intentions. 
At length the hour of the ball arrived. 

Sir William and his sister, who were 
both rich, had spared no expense to give 
^clat to the entertainment; and the grand 
saloon of the hotel presented a most 
dazzling appearance. It was hung with 
white silk draperies, festooned with 
wreaths of flowers; the panels were co¬ 
vered with drapery, and innumerable 
lamps were reflected in costly mirrors. 
By ten o'clock tlirce hundred persons had 
arrived. 1 stood near the door with Sir 
William, who was almost choked with 
anxiety. 

“Well,” he whispered, as the clock 
struck eleven, unable longer to conceal 
his mortification, “ she surely will not 
come.” 

I, too, was vexed and mortified. I 
thought that at the last moment Julio’s 
courage had failed. From an incon¬ 
ceivable feeling of caprice I felt indig¬ 
nant at her conduct for not having dared 
to accomplish a project, the very mention 
of which had at first so terrified me, and 
accordingly seated myself at a card table. 
In about a quarter of an hour Sir Wil¬ 
liam came to me, smiling. 

“ She is there!” he whispered in my 
ear. 

1 re-entered the ball-room ; Julie was 
there, seated next to Miss Neale. I was 
terrified lest 1 should have found her 
timid and embarrassed. At the first 
glance I felt re-assured: she was calm 
and smiling, and, in fact, ijuite mistress 
of herself. I could, indeed, have fancied 
that she had passed her life in the world, 
which she had now entered only the first 
time; she turned pale, however, at my 
approach; but soon recovering herself, 
turned to salute my father, whom Sir 
William was in the act of presenting to 
her. Every eye was fixed upon her, for 
in that assemblage of loveliness she was 


the most lovely. Her dress was simple, 
a robe of transparent India muslin, and 
she wore her beautiful brown silky hair 
flowing in natural ringlets round her face 
and neck. The divine expression of her 
countenance was what it had ever been, 
excepting that a slight incrcas^ of colour 
upon her cheek added to the brilliant 
lustre of her calm blue eyes. 

'ITic presence of a woman like Julie, 
so young, so lovely, and seemingly un¬ 
known to all, as may be imagined, had 
created a general sensation. She was 
surrounded by dancers, all eager to lead 
her forth. She declared her intention, 
however, of not dancing. Sir William 
Neale could not quit her a single mo¬ 
ment. He annoyed her by his assiduities 
.and importunities, and seemed proud to 
be the only man to whom she spoke— 
the only one she seemed to know amidst 
the fashionable throng. As master of the 
house, bowc\er, he was forced to divide 
his attentions, be therefore beckoned to 
me to approach, and take his place 
beside Julie. 

“ Madame,” said he; presenting me, 
“this is my friend, M. Leonce Debray, 
who is equally sensible of the honour you 
have done us in appearing here to-night.” 

Julio replied by an inclination of the 
head. 

I seated myself next her. We both 
seemed as though wo were under the in¬ 
fluence of a dream. I felt almost terri¬ 
fied at the strangeness of my position, 
and I believe I should have fled, had not 
Julie, who read my mind, turned a sup¬ 
plicating glance upon me. 

“ Only two hours more,” .she mur¬ 
mured as the clock struck twelve. After 
a pause she whispered with faltering 
voice, “ Lconce, will you walk round the 
rooms with me ?” 

I gave her my arm. 

What a night! what a moment in the 
life of this poor recluse ! She had en¬ 
tered the world—a world hitherto closed 
upon her—and was surrounded b 3 r its 
admiration, its homage, its devotion. 
She walked on an equality with those 
women whose condition she had so long 
envied—women of fortune, rank, and 
beauty now alike passed unnoticed, unre¬ 
garded, in the presence of herself—the 
child of ignominy and disgrace—upon 
whose fair brow fate had stamped so vile 
a stigma, but who at that moment reigned 
supreme, the acknowledged “ Queen of 
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Beauty.” But Julie was unconsrious of 
the sensation she had created. She saw 
none other but myself amidst the assem¬ 
bled multitude. I felt her cold hand 
tremble on my arm as she gazed around 
with a vague and troubled aspect. Sir 
William joined us^ be had noted Julie’s 
altered countenance, harassed her with 
questions and attentions. 1 seized an 
opportunity, during his brief absence, to 
entreat Julie, for Heaven’s sake, to leave 
the room ; it was too great an effort for 
her—-her violent emotions might prove 
fatal, since 1 felt unequal to it myself— 
my heart, 1 felt, was bursting with emo¬ 
tion. 


“ Julie,” I said, “ have pi'^y on me, 
on yourself, prolong not this dangerous 
visit.” 

She drew me towards an open window, 
and raising her eyes to heaven sighed 
deeply. 

“ Who would say,” she said, “ that 
this was autumn ? See how dark, how 
gloomy the night is. Winter approaches 
with hasty strides; there will soon be 
neither flowers nor foliage at the grottos, 
there will soon be nothing left, nothing.” 

She paused suddenly, and bending 
upon the rail of the balcony where 1 had 
placed my hand, touched it with her lips. 

“ Farewell, Leonce,” she said. 

This gesture was rapid as thought; 
Julie turned round, and plunging a Tong 
earnest regard through the brilliant sa¬ 
loons, she seemed to address a mute fare¬ 
well to a world where, during the brief 
space of a few hours, she had shone so 
bright a luminary. Again she took my 
arm— 

“ Let us be gone,” she said. 

1 conducted her to the foot of the 
staircase. 

" Come no further,” she added. 

When I had regained the top she 
turned round and made another signal of 
adieu. She then passed into her own 
chamber. 

I returned to the ball-room, and for 
the first time that night breathed freely. 

1 felt as if a load had been removed from 
off my heart. The ball lasted till day¬ 
light. When I entered my room I 
looked towards Julie's windows; she had 
not retired, for the lamp was still burning 
in her chamber. 

I was in bed at twelve o’clock the 
following morning; it seemed as though 
a leaden hand weighed heavily upon my 


eyelids. When I was awoke at hearing my 
door opened with violence, 1 looked up. 
Sir William Neale stood at my bedside. 

“ Wtiat is the matter ?” I inquired, as 
I perceived the angry expression of his 
countenance. 

“ Oh, not much,” he replied in a 
voice which he vainly endeavoured to 
render calm—not much ; nothing at all 
of any consequence—merely a caprice of 
one of that most wayward sex—Madame 
Olivier quitted the hotel this morning at 
an early hour. She will not return, for 
she paid her bills and discharged ayoung 
girl, who had served her as femme de 
chambre since she has been here. Last 
night, after the ball, she packed her 
trunks, and this morning at six she got 
into her post-chaise. But who she is I 
cannot discover; she knows nobody, no¬ 
body knows her; neither knows any one 
whence she came nor whither sne is 
gone. I must, however, I will discover 
it, were 1 forced to make the tour of 
Europe for that purpose.” 

Whilst my friend was speaking I espied 
a note laid upon my table with my news¬ 
papers. Tremblingly I took it up. 

“ Read it, read it, my dear fellow,” 
said the disappointed baronet, making 
the circuit of my chamber with hasty 
strides, “ read it; you at least seem more 
fortunate in vour lovo affairs than 1 in 
mine. 

1 opened the letter, it contained but a 
few words ; they ran thus : 

“ Upon her knees the unhappy Julie 
writes these few lines, to bid you an 
eternal farewell. Be happy Lconce. la 
this world we shall never meet again. 
In another, perhaps—I have faith in the 
justice of Heaven. Farewell I forget 
not .Tulie.” 

“ Well,” said Sir William, “ are you 
unhappy too—^you turn pale.” 

“ If ou were speaking of Madame 
Olivier,” I said, affecting not to hear his 
remark ; “ what did you say ? You 
know that before you can .set out in 
search of her you must discover where 
she is gone. It may be to a foreign 
countiy; in that case she will have passed 
the frontier by to-morrow morning.” 

“ No such thing,” replied Sir William 
—“ she hired a post-chaise which was 
merely to convey her as far as Aix. 1 shall 
wait the return of the postillion to know 
where she stopped; and then we will 
consult what plan we had better pursue.” 
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I had great trouble to get rid of Sir 
William; each five minutes he was 
changing his plans. At length I per¬ 
suaded him to await the return of the 
ostillion. The following morning by 
reak of day 1 was on horseback. At 
noon I was at the grottos. I eicperi- 
enred the most lively emotion in again 
beholding the spot where 1 had first met 
Julie, w'herc 1 had been so deeply be¬ 
loved, where I had once felt so happy. 
The valley looked solitary and calm as 
heretofore; the tints of autumn had 
tinged the foliage, and changed the 
bright green leaved to a withered brown. 
The rose-trees had shod both their blos¬ 
soms and leaves, retaining nothing but 
their black and tliorny branches; and 
the bright pomegranate blossoms had 
faded upon their stums; every thing, in 
a word, bore the sad type of nature’s 
decay. It was then that .Tiilie’.s words— 
the last 1 had heard her utter—lose to 
my mind: 

“ There w'ill soon be neither flowers 
nor foliage at the grottos; there will 
soon be nothing loft—nothing.’' 

“ Neither flowers nor foliage,’’ I re¬ 
peated mentally; “how true. Nature 
herself hath put on the garb of woo.” 

f quickened my pace. M} heart beat 
as though it would escape from my bosom. 
Tears filled my eyes. On approaching 
the cottage I perceived, to my inexpres¬ 
sible surprise, a stranger upon tlic 
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threshold. A few steps more and I 
recognised a poor woman whom I had 
often met tending her gnats about the 
mountains. She was upon her knees, 
her head turned towards the vestibule ; 
her stick and her basket stod!i beside 
her. Coquelin’s little boy was playing 
upon the terrace, he uttered a cry of sur¬ 
prise at seeing me—he had, it would 
seem, forgotten me. The old woman 
turned her head. 

“Ah, Monsieur 1” said she rising, 
“have )OU, then, the charity to come 
and watch this poor girl with me ? God 
will reward yon.’’ 

“ What mean you ?’’ I exclaimed, has¬ 
tily approaching, and struck with a sud¬ 
den and foreboding terror—“ what is the 
matter ? is any one sick ? what are you 
doing there ?” 

Her pointed finger directed my wan¬ 
dering eyes to the open doors of a gloomy 
chamber, and there I beheld to all ap¬ 
pearance the lust mortal remains of a 
human being. Sensations of giddiness 
seized my brain. 1 gazed on, motionless, 
until the dead gloom of a world of dark¬ 
ness came over my memory, and I was 
left on a sudden in a state of unconscious¬ 
ness, such nearly us was that which en¬ 
wrapped the lovely form of iiiy beauteous 
and idolized Julie, Avbo had been the 
victim of my caprice, bad faith, and sel¬ 
fish ingratitude. 

L. V. F. 
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THE SUNKEN ISLE. 

UY LKOPOLD J. BKRNATS. 

Tliere stood an ancient city once, a city proud and free. 

Like a palace built by fairy hands, amid the azure sea; 

All its streets were paved with marble white, as ever met the eye. 

While its temples and its lofty domes rose towering to the sky. 

And there a beauteous maiden dwelt, who was- right passing fair, 

.Slie seem'd not one of this frail eaith, but a spirit of the air. 

Sweet isle, tliou wast the briglitcst gem of that ever sparkling sea, 

But ah! more beautiful and bright, was that diamond set in thee! 

And a youth came from a foreign clime, a nobler youth I ween. 

Was ne’er before, on this sunny earth, in human figure seen : 

They met and loved.—Ah! was it strange, one thought iii these hearts 
should share, 

Of the maiden with the soft blue eye, and the youth with flowing hair. 

He wedded her, and led her forth, to distant—distant lands. 

Far away from where the merry waves danced o’er her native sands; 

Far from that fairy country, that knew her childhood's happy smile. 

Far, far away from her much loved land—her lonely ocean isle. 


I 
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.And luiglity nortli-wiods sudden roar, both ** tyrannous and strong,” 

They raged against the lovely isle, and roaring passed along; 

The waves like troops embattled rolled against the sandy shore. 

And the mighty waters swept along with loud triumphant roar. 

Then from the huts and palace walls, alike there rose on high, 
from aged, and from youthful lips, one loud heart-rending cry; 

One only cry of misery, one shout of fierce despair, 

The waters had o'er-whelmed it all—no island glitter’d there! 

«*«*«« 

Long years roll’d by, and that lady fair returned to view the sen. 

Where 'once her island home had braved the waves victoriously; 

And oft’ she urged her little skiff across the silent wave. 

And look’d upon the dismal spot which was her country's grave. 

And one calm day, with her lov’d spouse, she left the verdant shore. 

She little dream’d, that earth would feel her tiny feet no more; 

When lo! beneath the glassy wave, that lucid onward rolled. 

They saw the city’s columns tall, and its temples starr’d with gold. 

“ Ah! look, my lov’d «ine, look she cried; “how fair, how beauteonsly. 
My little island home appears, beneath the tranquil sea: 

’I’lic spirits of my ancestors—they call me from below. 

Farewell, iny mucb-loved spouse, farewell! to my own dear home I go!” 

“ Farewell!" she cried, “ farewell!” still the words rang in the air, 

He turn’d and look’d for his lovely bride—but the lady was not there; 

A ripple only showed the spot wh«;re she sank beneath the wave. 

And sought, nor sought in vain—in her island home—a grave! 


ROYAL BIIITH-DAYS—THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE’S, 24th FEB. 

This is a day which has a Just claim were carried out, under the immediate 

to be held in veneration by Englishmen; direction of her Jiny'al Highness the 

for, in addition to its being the natal day Duchess of Cambridge ; we well re- 

of our amiable Queen Dowager, it is also member the brilliancy of the opening 

that of one of the most popular princes of dance, which consisted of four quadrilles 
the roval house of Brunswick, his Royal of different nations, in appropriate cos- 
Highness the Duke of Cambridge, who, tiime, as well as the rich dresses and the 
having for a number of years filled the brighter beauty of the female dancers, 
high office of Viceroy of Hanover, has, Her Royal Ilighuess and the Princess 
in consequence of recent political events, Louise, her sister, euiidesccnded to take 
again come to take up his residence in a part in one of these quadrilles (wc be- 
his native country. Heve the English one); and their vis-a- 

Fourteen years will have elapsed, on vis, if we are not mistaken, were the ele- 
the 24th of the present month, since the gant Franleiu von Schulze, and the pretty 
duke’s illustrious consort distinguished little German wife of the French Count 
the return of the day by one of the most Perthuis. 

splendid fetes wiiieii had ever been wit- But we hasten to record the appear- 
nessed in Hanover, and wliich will long ance of a countryman of our own upon 
continue to live in the remembrance of the scene. 

all who happened to sojourn in that ca- A young Englishman, then residing at 
pital during the severe winter of 1S22-3. the court (f Hanover, anxious, for the 

The entertainment consisted of a ball honour of old England, not to bo behind 

and masquerade, given at the King’s hand in evincing, by seme means, his 

Palace, jt is not oiir intention to make loyal attachment to his native prince, 

the vain attempt of doing justice, by de- assumed the character of a boy on this 

scription, to the splendour and exquisite occasion; and taking advantage of a 

taste with which the whole arrangements German custom which authorises the 
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presenting a bouquet of flowers to any 
individual on the anniversary of his birth, 
made a point of procuring one, carefully 
selected by the court gardener from the 
green-houses of Herrenhausen, and, at 


the first fiivourable opportunity in the 
course of the masquerade, advanced to¬ 
wards the duke, and presented it to him, 
accompanied by the following vivd voce 
address 


At the dawn of this day, 

As I slumbering lay. 

Near the Leina’s soft wandering stream; 

A voice that was near. 

Saluted my ear. 

With sweet words^^in the tone of a dream. 


“ Awake, boy, awake I 
For Britannia’s sake, 

And think on the day which has broke; 

Go hasten to bind 
Some flowerets kind. 

For the breast of your high-honoured duke.” 

I awoke at the sound. 

But looking around. 

And hoping sweet Flora was near. 

Father Winter appeared, 

With his snow-covercd beard. 

And thus then I sighed in despair:— 

“No floweret blows. 

No pretty plant grows. 

And decks the soft meadows with green; 

Not a blossom is found 
On the ice-covered ground, 

Not a lily or rose to be seen !” 

When, see! from the air, 

Jn that beautiful car. 

What prince of the fairy-land lowers ? 

And holds in his hand 
That lily-white wand. 

It was Oberon, king of the flowers ! 

Who said to me, “ Boy, 

Let your tears turn to joy, 

For Imfaltjf never decays; 

And Oberon’s power 
Shall yet give a flower. 

Your prince’s high bosom to grace.*’ 

Thus spoke the elf-king, 

And the very next thing. 

Struck an evergreen oak with his wand; 
Which changed in a twink. 

Upon Oberon’s wink. 

To the bouquet I hold in my hand 1 

Then take it, I pray. 

Ah ! don’t say me nay. 

For I then shall weep sad in despair; 

But when you have press’d 
It warm on your breast. 

We shall feel that our hearts ar<? all there. 
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Delmeations by an ArMt. 

And ne’er be it said, 

Though nature may fade, 

That loyalty ever decays; 

But lilies still blossom 
On beauty’s fair bosom, 

On each gallant brow flourisli hays, 

DELINEATIONS BY AN ARTIST. 

FROM THE SKETCH-BOOK OF FRANCIS HERVE, ESQ., AUTHOR OF “ A RESIDENCE 

IN TURKEY AND OUEECE.” 


AN ECCENTRIC FAIR ONE. 

CHAPTER I. 

I Wc arc desired to assure our readers llial the several cxiraordiuary events recorded in tliis 

scries of ][iapcrs are/acis.] 


Long before I bad emerged from my 
teens I sullied forth into this world of 
vneertainty, armed with my spear and 
shield, but not with the inrimtioti of slay¬ 
ing any liege subjects of his Britannic 
Majesty George the Fotirth, nor those of 
any otlier potentate; but, on the con¬ 
trary, with the philanthropic view of im¬ 
mortalising the natives, as my lances, 
pikes, and other weapons, were com¬ 
prised in my perunls—my palette formed 
my buckler—my colours my amm iinition, 
and my paper the fair field for my 
action. Casting my eye over the. map 
of England, which lay extended before 
me, I found it difficult to determine 
which onglit to he the favoured spot 
that should have the first benefit of my 
transcendent talents, I therefore decided 
upon consulting my elder brothers on so 
important a point, they having been ex¬ 
perienced campaigners in the same role 
as that in which I proj>osed to play niy 
])art. I therefore judged it meet to call 
a cabinet council, at which my eldest 
brother presided, and delivered his sen¬ 
timents in the following manner :—“ As 
you have not quite the pencil of Apelles, 
it is tny opinion that you should not seek 
for Maecenas from the highest nobles of 
the realm, which after all would be but 
a confined field for the development of 
your abilities. Rather should you ex¬ 
tend your works and your fame amongst 
the more numerous and useful classes of 
society; it therefore appears to me that 
Portsmouth would be the best theatre 
for your debut, and the display of yonr 
unfolding capacity, as a centre from 
which emerge our navies to all parts of 
the world; by which means your per¬ 


formances and your reputation may cir¬ 
culate even to our Antipodes. I also 
eonceive. that the subjects which you 
will there meet, both as regards our own 
and the fairer sex, arc precisely such as 
will be well adapted to your touch, and 
prove to be persons who will not attempt 
to cramp the bursting germs of your 
rising genius, which might be the case if 
you practised amongst a class of soi- 
disaiit connoisseurs. Therefore, without 
any particular partiality or predilection 
in favour of Portsmouth, still do 1 vote 
that it should liave, the preference in de¬ 
riving all the advantages which must 
accrue from the first free exercise of your 
taste, convinced as I am how much in 
harmony are its inhabitants and visiters 
with your style of painting, which, being 
of the bold order, will Vjc* in such good 
keeping with the majority of the fre- 
(luenters of that celebrated port, parti¬ 
cularly as regards that portion of its 
})opTilation whicl i is composed of woman. ” 
Struck with the penetrating acumen 
evinc(!<l by the above discourse, I at 
once became a convert to all its axioms; 
whilst my approval being confirmed una¬ 
nimously by every member assembled, 
the measure was carried without a divi¬ 
sion, and the council dissolved. Bid¬ 
ding adieu to home, and first launched 
in the barque of my own ostcmsibility, I 
hied me to Portsmouth. 1 shall not 
fatigue my readers with a description of 
the. physiognomies which came under the 
castigation of my pencil—of a host of 
lieutenants, mid.shipmen, &c., nor of 
their jovial parties, nor of their favourite 
nymphs, whose, features they wishetl per¬ 
petuated, to preserve the reminiscences 
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of the enchanting moments they had 
passed with the loves of Portsmouth. 
But one fair there was, whose manners 
and appearance so diverged from those 
of the common herd, that I shall take 
leave to introduce her to the public. 
Anxious that a representation of her 
countenance should be committed to 
posterity, she presented herself to me, 
to invoke the aid of my commemorating 
art, and for that purpose agreed to be¬ 
come, for the time required, my patient, 
or rather, I should say, impatient, as 
she could never sit still an instant. She 
was in person tali and gaunt, and al¬ 
though only fifty-four, had assumed the 

matronly title of Mrs. P-, instead 

of preserving the virginal epithet of Miss, 
to which she was entitled, from her days 
having been ever passed in uncorrupted 
celibacy. It has been observed that 
nature is ever bountiful and just, and if 
in one respect she has bestowed her gifts 
with a sparing hand, in another she 
would be proportionably liberal. This 
remark was powerfully exemplified in the 

person of Mrs. P-; for although her 

allowance of flesh had been meted out 
with stinted measure, yet was she amply 
compensated by the unusual portion of 
bone with which she was endowed, for, 
in fact, she had been allotted a far greater 
share than has been conferred upon the 
generality of females. There was an 
independence in her air, which was con¬ 
spicuous throughout her whole exterior; 
even her eyes seemed to disdain any 
kind of subordination towards each 
other, so that each had assumed the 
privilege of looking right or left., as fancy 
or caprice might dictate, without any 
sympathetic movement on the part of 
its neighbour; consequently, whilst one 
might be contemplating all the glories 
of a radiant sunset, the other could luxu¬ 
riate on every softer beauty of the rising 
moon. About her nose there was a de¬ 
gree of originality which seldom failed 
to attract attention ; the bridge, instead 
of projecting, was inverted—but again 
there was compensation, from the bulb 
at the lower part being wider, more 
prominent, and altogether larger than 
the usual dimensions which arc awarded 
ordinarily to human beings. There was 
a boldness of breadth in her nostrils, 
such as I have never witnessed in any 
other oerson: tliev were somewhat in- 
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flated, whilst being placed perpendicu¬ 
larly, and the cavity singularly capa 
cious, they afforded such an insight into 
the head that one could fancy her every 
thought might be seen as it entered and 
floated therein, giving an ojKmness to 
her appearance which I havef rarely met 
w'ith, as it might literally be said she 
was easily seen into, so different from 
those close characters which are impene¬ 
trable even to the most scrutinizing eye. 
With regard to her lips, nature had 
been most munificent, as their massive 
proportions caused them to advance far 
beyond the level of her face ; whilst her 
teeth displayed a variety, both as to form 
and colour, such as perhaps were seldom 
seen assembled together in the same 
mouth. Her chin, forehead, and checks, 
were by no means encumbered with too 
much flesh, consequently the primitive 
form of the skull still remained dis¬ 
cernible beneath the slight covering 
which only veiled, without concealing, 
its original proportions. Her complexion, 
though liglit, presented not the dairy¬ 
maid rod and white, so taking to the 
vulgar eye, but, mellowed by time, had 
softened into a sort of indescribable sen¬ 
timental dingincss, with which the colour 
ofhereyesin a groat degree harmonized, 
being of a pale grey, intermingled with 
a slight tint of yellow. She was alto¬ 
gether so constructed as to impress the 
beholder with no mean idea of her phy¬ 
sical strength ; above the middle height, 
broad in the chest, extremely muscular, 
and bold in her step, there was a man¬ 
liness in her deportment which gave her 
rather a martial appearance. At length 
she placed herself in durance vile, on 
the stool of repentance, in order to afford 
me an opportunity of pourtraying her 
lineamenLs, and of contemplating the 
human form divine. Observing A’cry 
justly that the most frequent fault in pic¬ 
tures was, that they were, apt to look too 
grave, or as if the original had been sit¬ 
ting under a feeling of restraint, to ob¬ 
viate every chance of that defect in her 
portrait, slic proposed that she should 
sing to me, adding that it would.impart 
a vivacity to her countenance which she 
considered rvould be highly advan¬ 
tageous to the resemblance. I replied, 
that as I was an ardent lover of vocal 
harmony, it would afford me the greatest 
pleasure. Accordingly, she commenced 
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disjjlaying the powers of her lunp^s, 
which were hy no means contemptible, 
and the sonp she selected was “ Little 
Jenny Wren,” which she sung, as well as 
many other airs in the same style, with 
so much of gesticulation, that her ani¬ 
mation at last became of the most ener¬ 
getic description. Methiuks I hear my 
readers exclaim, “ She must have been 
mad ! ”—to which I reply in the nega¬ 
tive : however, the eccentricities of the 
lady, which, us a faithful biographer, I 
have yet to narrate, will rather strengthen 
the opinion that her conduct was the 
effect of an aberration of intellect, yet 
must I correct such a conclusion, by the 
assurance that she was only superlatively 
eccentric. She was possessed of a good 
fortune, the major part of which she 
expended in ameliorating the condition 
of such unfortunate beings as came under 
her observation. She had a most power¬ 
ful mind, which had l)ccn highly culti¬ 
vated ; her reading was most extensive, 
her fund of anecdote inexhaustible, ren¬ 
dering her a most amusing companion, 
when the effervescence of her spirits did 
not cause her to launch out into extrava¬ 
ganza. She was from Somersetshire, and 
only came to Portsmouth in consc(juencc 
of having some property in the vicinity, 
and had apartments temporarily at Ha¬ 
vant, a small town, at about nine miles 
distance, and thither it was agreed that I 
was to repair, in order to pass a few days 

with her and a Mrs. D-, a widow 

lady, above sixty years of age, who 
lived with Mrs. P—ke, in quality of 
companion. Ever amused with origin¬ 
ality of character, I certainly did pro¬ 
mise myself a rich store of entertainment, 
from a visit to so extraordinary a per¬ 
sonage. My eldest brother coming to 
stay a short time with me, gladly con¬ 
sented to accompany me to Havant, to 
see this notable heroine in whose des¬ 
cription I had so excited his curiosity, 
tliat he was most anxious to ascertain 
whether my account of her was faithful 
to truth, or a most exaggerated repre¬ 
sentation. As to the portrait, which I 
had traced upon ivory, of her jdiysiog- 
nomy, it amused my brother to that de¬ 
gree, that he could not look at it without 
laughing to such an excess, that he 
beg^d of me to put it out of his way, 
lest it should cause him a serioxis fit of 
hysterics. At? length the day appointed 


for our visit arrived, and we started for 
Havant, amusing ourselves all the way 
there with anticipations of the divert¬ 
ing circumstances which probably must 
arise during our stay w’ith so whimsical 
a character as Mrs. P—ke, without ever 
dreaming of the ridiculous scene, which 
we were not only doomed to witness, but 
in which we were also destined to act a 
part. We were received by our hostess 
with every mark of kindness and hospi¬ 
tality ; the first day being Sunday, passed 
off in an extremely rational manner; we 
went to church twice during the day, 
she being extremely strict in all her re¬ 
ligious duties, and particularly in the 
observance of the Sabbath. The minia¬ 
ture which I had completed for her she 
highly approved, except in one instance, 
and that was my having shown her ear, 
ill which I certainly did display my bad 
taste, and she her good judgment in 
advising a sort of lace lappets to her 
cap, which covered both her cans, which 
Avere not quite so large as those of a 
jackass, hut might comjicte with such as 
adorn a full-grown sow of the true Essex 
breed. At night it appeared to me, that 
my brother felt both mortified and disap¬ 
pointed at finding Mrs. P-, so much 

more like other folks than he had ex¬ 
pected, and I myself thought that she 
was most provokingly re,asonable, as if 
it were out of pure contradiction to Avhat 
I had stated concerning her. However, 
a most delectable treat was reserved for 
us for the next morning, Avhich fully 
exonerated me from any exaggeration 
in my narration of her eccentricities. 
On the Monday we all arose early, and 

Mrs. P-, proposing a walk before 

breakfast, we proceeded in a very regu¬ 
lar and orderly manner, to a place called 
Haling Island, which is divided from the 
main land, by an arm of the sea, but is 
passable at low Avater, which was the 
case AA’hcn we crossed, the Avhole way 
being perfectly dry. When arrived on 
the island, Mrs. P—— observed an old 
man mending chairs, who riveted her to 
the spot; she immediately began ques¬ 
tioning him, as to whether he had any 
wife or family; and receiving an answer 
in the affirmative, she entered upon so 
elaborate a dissertation, both moral and 
theological, that fatigued with her own 
eloquence, she seated herself beside the 
chair-mender, upon his bundle of rushes: 
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my brother took possession of the old 
chair he was mendin^; and I reclined 
upon a grassy bank, till finding that the 
lady’s oratory appeared to promise any 
thing but an end, I ventured to re¬ 
mark—That as the tide waited not 
for Canute the Great, I suspected that it 
would not tarry for us.” “ Nevermind,” 
said the eternal interlocutor, resuming 
the thread of her discourse; but time, 
which puts an end to all things, at last 
began its terminating operation with 

Mrs. P-’s harangue, she beginning 

to tire of talking; the old chair-mender 
of listening; my brother’s patience to 
wane, whilst I was practising every visi¬ 
ble symptom which could demonstrate 
the ennui I experienced. To compen¬ 
sate for lost time, although wo began 
our inarch homewards to quick time, 
and as 1 had anticipated, we found the 
tide was up, and three-quarters of a mile 
of sea lay extended before us ; I, who 
formed the advance, then turned to our 
pilot, when arrived at tlie water’s-edge, 
saying—“ Now, madam, what is to be 
done?” “ I’ll show you,” replied the 
adventurous fair one, and forth she walk¬ 
ed into the ocean, with all the confidence 
of a sea-fowl. “ What are we to do?” 
1 demanded of my brother, ever accus¬ 
tomed to appeal to him as my Mentor. 
“ Oh!” returned he, “ we must follow 
certainly;” but I thought he looked very 
ruefully on the subject. For my part, I 
felt no inclination whatever to turn a 
modern Leander, and swim after such a 
Hero, the more particularly as I did not 
understand the art of swimming : how¬ 
ever, straight into the briny flood we 
stalked, I feeling thoroughly consoled 
with the knowledge that wc should not 
go far; well aware that my brother, from 
some peculiarity in his composition, if 
he merely put his feet in a pail of water, 
immediately lost his respiration; and 
therefore, as I expected, we ha<l not pro¬ 
ceeded many yards upon our aquatic 
tour, before he called out to me that he 
was sinking. I flew to his assistance, 
and with much difficulty bore him once 
more to terra finna. Our first object 
was to launch a boat, as the only pro¬ 
bable means of rescuing our female 
Quixote from a watery grave. We 
begged of some fellows, who by their 
garb ap[>eared like sailors, and eventu¬ 
ally proved to belong to the boats, to 


assist us in pushing one instantly into 
the water. Never in my life did I be¬ 
hold such imperturbable indifference as 
the brutes displayed, alleging as an ex¬ 
cuse for their laziness, that the lady must 
bo drowned, and that no powers on earth 
could save her : at last, partly b^threats 
and promises, and giving them some 
money at the moment, they began to 
exert themselves, and by all setting our 
shoulders to the boat, at length we 
shoved her off, and got her afloat; 
jumped into her, and rowing off as rapidly 
as possible after our enterprising com¬ 
panion. Meantime she was tripping it 
along, on the. light fantastic toe, her head 
alone visible above the surface of the 
water; the lace lappets of her cap were 
still conspicuous, as tliey kept bobbing 
up and down, whilst at times they would 
wanton in the breeze, or at others would 
dab into the sea. At lengtli it became 
a regular race, we skuddiug along as 
swiftly as oars pulled by lusty arms could 
convey us, and she pursuing her marine 
promenade us fast Jis the immense strides 
of her long legs could carry her forward; 
and by all that is wonderful, she beat us 
by a furlong, and proceeded homewards, 
without waiting for our arrival. The 
most amusing part of the afluir was ex¬ 
hibited upon her reaching the shore, 
where a number of persons were assem¬ 
bled, watching with intense anxiety to 
see what amphibious animal was ap¬ 
proaching the coast; some .said it must 
be. a mermaid ; others tliat it was some 
sort of a sea-nymph ; whilst a third re¬ 
marked, that neither mermaids nor sea- 
nymphs wore caps or bonnets; besides, 
added a fourth, I always did hear that 
mermaids and sea-nymphs had very 
pretty faces, so that we are quite sure 
that it is none of them. At last, when 
she did arrive, one person got off his 
horse, and advancing towards her, made 
a very low bow, “ Hoping she had had a 
nice cool refreshing walk that morning;” 
adding, “ that he would not have cn- 
gagcfl to perform on horseback what 
she had done on foot for five hundred 
pounds.” “ Nor I neither,”replied the 
dauntless heroine, “ but I would do it 
for nothing, any time it pleased me so to 
do.” A very aged man approached her, 
saying, “ He had lived in the neighbour¬ 
hood upwards of seventy years, and had 
never witnessed any thing so wonderful 
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before; observing, that she might con¬ 
sider her escape as the most miraculous 
event. On our quitting the boat, we 
might have had some difficulty in find¬ 
ing our way to Havant, not having taken 
any notice of the path by which we came, 
through fields, green lanes, &c.; never 
dreaming that we should have to return 
home without our fair companion : but 
the drippings from her wet clothes 
afforded us a track, as unerring as that 
by which Queen Eleanor was guided 
to fair Rosamond’s bower. When the 
aquatic lady reached her home, not 

liking Mrs. D-, of whom Mrs. P- 

stood in some awe, to know the prank 
she had been playing, she CAclaimed, 
“ Do you see what a mess I am in ?<— 
and what do you think is the cause ? 
Those young men (alluding to my bro¬ 
ther and myself), imagining that I was a 
giddy girl, must needs roll me in the hay, 
which, from the dew, was in so wot a 
state, that they have made me in such a 
pickle that 1 have not a dry thread about 
me, but am just as if I had been in a 
shower-bath without t/akiug my clothes 
off.” Amongst other things which had 
partaken with her of the plenteous ablu¬ 
tion she had received, were a bundle of 
bank-notes, and in order to dry them, 
she veiy imprudently laid them in the 
sunshine on the sill of the window, and, 
as might have been anticipated, as soon 
as the moisture evaporated, they began 
sporting about with the zephyrs, play¬ 
fully circulating about the streets of 
Havant for tln'. benefit of its inhabitants ; 
atul to the honour, be it recorded, of 
the population, a considerable portion 
of the volatile flimsy weni conveyetl to 
the right owner. In giving an account 
of her maritime tour, she deedares that 
she tumbled down twice during its 
performance; but witli all due sub¬ 
mission to her superior judgment, 1 shall 
venture to state, that she must have 
dreamed of having fallen, for had it 
been the case, she certainly never would 
have survived to have told the tale; 
moreover, as we always saw her cap and 
bonnet peering above the ocean, it was 
not possible she could have slipped to 
the ground, or they must have accom¬ 
panied her in her prostration. Had we 
followed, drowning must have been our 
fete, as we were ignorant of the exact 
track which we ought to have pursued ; 


and had we diverged in the least degree 
either to the right or left, we should 
have sunk in mud to such a depth, from 
which it would have been impossible for us 
to have extricated ourselves. Her supe¬ 
rior height also kept her mouth about 
one inch above the water, although she 
vowed that she was obliged to walk some 
part of the way about the middle on tip¬ 
toe, to prevent the sea from entering her 
ears and nostrils ; as she was no swim¬ 
mer, she was well aware that as soon as 
she was carried off her legs she must be 
lost; fortunately for her, she had often 
gone over the ground, and knew exactly 
the direction she was to keep so as to 
avoid the beds of mire on each side of her. 

CIIAFTER ir. 

Tlie Vagaries of a Lady. 

It was much to be regretted that Mrs. 

P-, in her charitable donations, 

should have suffered the overflowing 
kindness of her heart to subdue the 
cooler reasonings of her clear head. 
AVe had a powerful instance one morn¬ 
ing, as we sat at breakfast, of the mis¬ 
application of her bounty. A servant 
entered to say some one was at the door 
asking alms, hoping that he could be 
permitted to s(!e the humane lady who 

was so kind to the poor. Mrs. P-, 

ever awake to the voice of distress, im¬ 
mediately descended to the door, and 
soon after we heard a noise as if some¬ 
thing very extraordinary was coming 
up stairs, and presently a sailor with 

crutches was introduced, Mrs. P- 

bidding him to sit down and tell his 
story. The man began by informing us 
tliat his name was Robert Murray, that 
he was born at Dundee, continuing 
by saying, “ I went to sea, ma’am, when 
only ten years old.” He was then inter¬ 
rupted by Mrs. P-exclaiming,— 

“ Don’t ma’am me! your name is 
Robert and my name is Dorothy, so 
now proceed witli your tale.” Tlie man 
then resumed his story, stating that he 
had been many years in the service of 
the United States, when his fair auditor 
again stopped him by giving him a most 
energetic lecture of condemnation for 
his ever having connected himself with 
so ungrateful a race (as she termed 
them), having thrown off their maternal 
country after having been fostered and 
protected by her guardian power and 
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shield ; but no sooner did these trans- 
Atlantic offspriner feel their strength, 
than they threw down the gauntlet at 
their own natural parent. But to follow 
her through the whole thread of her 
elocution, would be beyond my powers 
of memory ; suffice it to say, she fan- 
ciefl she had made a powerful impression 
upon the man, which was favoured by 
his eyes being somewhat weak, and from 
his hand rather shaking, the effect, I 
have reason to believe, of constant in* 
toxication ; but be that as it may, Mrs. 
P-attributed all the sailor’s mala¬ 

dies to mental affections, produced by 
her powerful oratory. The only emotion 
I perceived, was when his eye caught 
sight of a pound note which the bene¬ 
volent lady handed to him, his surprise 
and joy being manifested in the most 
undisguised manner. It certainly struck 
me at first as being far too much to give 
a common beggar; but at the same 
time it must be admitted that the man 
ought to have been handsomely re¬ 
warded for his unflinching endurance of 

Mrs. P-’s elaborate liarangue. 1 

thought we all deserved something for 
the patient manner in which we had 
endured so long a yarn. Having ob¬ 
tained what he wanted, and more than 
he had expected by nineteen shillings 
and sixpence, with many bows and 
scrapes to his fellow-sufferers (that is to 
say, those who had heard the lecture), 
the happy sailor hobbled off. Mrs, 

P-attended him to a bookseller’s, 

and there bought a Bible, of which she 
made him a present; what she gave for 
it I know not; but I afterwards ascer¬ 
tained that he made an agreement with 
the persons who kept the first public- 
liouse out of the town on the road to 
Portsmouth, that he would let them 
have the Bible for as much liquor as 
would make him tipsy ; he was not par¬ 
ticular as to the nature of the beverage, 
so as it had but an intoxicating power. 
It is curious to observe that throughout 
human nature in general how much 
higher people appreciate their own 
powers of rhetoric, whether colloquial, 
persuasive, reprehensive, or panegyrical, 
than they are estimated by others; and 
thus it was with Mrs, P-, as in re¬ 

lating to my brother the anecdote of her 
relieving the sailor, she stated that what 
she had said to him about America had 
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such an effect upon the poor man that 
she brought tears into his eyes, and then 
turned to me and asked if it were not 
true what she stated. Ncfv it so hap¬ 
pened that for the confirmation of her 
point the worst thing she could have 
done was to appeal to me, I directly 
answering, that the only tears which I 
could perceive were those of joy at the 
sight of the pound note. However 
liberal and even inconsiderate in her 
gifts, she was particularly tenacious of 
being imposed upon, even although it 
were the merest trifle. Of this I had 
an example : she had commissioned me 
to order for her at Portsmouth a silver 
ca,se for a small bottle which she carried 
with her in travelling for the purpo.se of 
containing restoratives, bitters, or some¬ 
thing of that kind. I was never very 
inquisitive about those matters; but 
■whatever the little mystical vessel was 
intended for, matters not, and has no¬ 
thing to do with the case, but that I had 
to pay eight guinea.s for it, was too clear 
a case, and which I did with all the pure 
un.sus[)ecting innocence of my nature. 

“ An imposition!’’ exclaimed Mrs. 

P-; “ but I hope you have not 

paid for it,” added .she. My reply was 
in the affirmative ; upon which she de¬ 
clared sh«* would have it sent to London 
to be valued, which she did, and found 
it was two pojinds too much ; she there¬ 
fore vowed the first time she was at 
Portsmouth she would call upon the 
vender of the case and upbraid him 
severely with his rascality, adding that 
I should go with her. A great treat, 
thought I to myself, and so, in fact, it 
proved. When we entered the shop, 
the man seemed disposed to be mighty 
civil, and on Mrs. P——’s holding up 
the case in point, and asking him if he 
remembered it, he replied, “ Oh ! quite 
well, ma’am,” with such an air of satis¬ 
faction, that I really believe he was ex¬ 
pecting another job; but his hopes of 
that nature were soon cut short by Mrs. 

P-saying, “ And you really can 

have the impudence to look at this,’’ 
putting the silver oivclope quite close to 
his eves, “ without reddening in the 
face upon which he blushed instanter. 

1 also was beginning to reproach him, 

but Mrs. P-stopped me, by saying, 

“ Never you mind, leave it to me;” 
and, indeed, the odds against the man 
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were already very great, as he had no 
chance with her whatever; he was a 
very dapper little man, with a thin shrill 
voice, and of a most inoffensive appear¬ 
ance, Mrs. P — ■ demonstrated very 
clearly to him tliat the silver was worth 
four pounds, the fashion another, and 
allowing twenty-eight shillings for his 
profit, it would have amounted to six 
pounds eight, and, therefore, she consi¬ 
dered he had cheated her out of two 
pounds, adding, that she looked upon 
him in the light of an arrant little thief. 
This put the silversmith upon his mettle, 
and in a very treble tone lie squeaked 
out, “ Upon my word, ma’am. I don’t 
know what you mean by con 'ng into 
my shop and abusing me in this way ; 
1 think you are treating me very ill.” 
“ Then why don’t you pull iny nose,” 

exclaimed Mrs, P-, “if 1 use you 

ill ?” at the same time thrusting her pro¬ 
boscis into the man’s face ; but he did 
not seem to have any inclination to 
meddle with such a formidable weapon, 
and therefore kc))t backing, holding up 
his hands, and displaying every symp¬ 
tom of alarm ; but as he bucked, she 
followed him so closely that her great 
knubble of a nose ever and aiion came 
in contact with his face, she all the time 
calling out in a most audible voice, 
“ Why don't you pull iny nose ?" The 
poor man continued retreating with his 
face to the foe, till by a dexterous sort 
of whirl he got behind his counter, think¬ 
ing that she would not dare to invade 
such sacred territory, and that wliilst 
he could keep so powerful a rampart be¬ 
tween himself and the enemy, he should 
be protected from her nasal attacks. 
Alas ! poor man, he counted without his 
host, for his persevering persecutor was 
of too pugnacious a character to acknow¬ 
ledge the inviolability of a counter, con¬ 
sequently she pursued her game as tena¬ 
ciously as ever, till at last she pinned 
her poor craven victim quite in a corner, 
her ardour appearing to increase with 
the chase, as she poked her great nose 
at him, opened her wide mouth, the 
colour rising high in her, that such was 
the poor creature’s look of terror, I 
really believe he thought himself Tom 
Thumb, going to be swallowed up by 
the red cow, whilst seeing no escape 
left, he yielded to all the horrors of 
despair, giving such a scream that he 
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even startled Mrs. P -. Not intending 

to kill, but only to frighten to death, 
she left the trembling sufferer to recover 
as he could from the bodily fear and 
surprise which she had occasioned him, 
asking roc as we went out of the shop 
if I thought she had given him enough. 
“ Plenty, madam,” was my reply, 
“ rather more than adequate to the 
two pounds of which he cheated you.’* 
“ You think, then, he will remember me 
and tlie case?” “I do, indeed, and 
think he will consider it a very hard 
case, too,” was my answer, whilst 
she appeared to derive the higlicst 
satisfaction from the castigation she ha<l 
inflicted upon the shrinking culprit. A 
few days after this circumstance, I re¬ 
ceived and accepted an invitation from 
a family in the Isle of Wight to spend 
a few days with them, and, as ill luck 

would have it, so had Mrs. P-, from 

the same jx*rsons; and therefore was I 
doomed to be her attendant, which ex¬ 
perience had taught me by this time 
was no sinecure; but as there was no 
remedy, I determined to submit to my 
fate with the best ajiparent grace which 
I coukl assume. We had no sooner 

entered the boat than Mrs. P-began 

to demonstrate some of the AvonderfnI 
physical powers w'ith which she was 
possessed, by rowing with a strength 
and address tliat would have shamed 
many meu, and in fact she “ feathered 
her oar with such skill and dexterity,” 
that the boatmen were quite astonished 
at her prowess. She remarked that it 
might be as well if I look a pair of 
oars: upon which I replied, that if I did 
so it would deprive me of the pleasure I 
was then enjoying (as 1 was sitting op¬ 
posite to her, contemplating the sym¬ 
metry of her proportions), observing that 
she reminded me of Scott’s “ Lady of 
the Lake,” then the pojiular poem of 
the day. She smiled, and said the 
compliment was not amiss, and might 
serve to redeem some of the bad shots 
which I was so often iiilhe habit of mak¬ 
ing; “however,” continued she,“ Frank 
is your name and frank is your nature, 
and 1 no sooner beheld you than I could 
see through you, thick as you are ; but 
I do not object to that bluntness of 
character. It is true that you are but a 
rough diamond, but when you have 
seen somewhat more of the world, it is 
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probable you will acquire a greater de¬ 
gree of polish, and it is to be hoped will 
come out something brighter than you 
are at present; not that I think you 
will ever prove a gem of the first water, 
or indeed of any other water, as it is 
very evident you are not partial to that 
element, or you certainly would not 
have left me to perform iny aquatic tour 
alone.’' 1 admitted that I believed nature 
might not have intended me for a Nep¬ 
tune, although I was sure she would 
have made an excellent Ainphitrite. But 
I must take leave to observe, that it was 
iratcmal affection which prompted me 
to save my brother, and induced me to 
suffer her to wade through the sea unac¬ 
companied. That, replied she, is not a 
bad excuse for you, but you should have 
remembered, that “ when a lady’s in 
the case, all other things give place.” 
But you, madam, I observed, are an 
extraordinary ease, an exception to all 
other cases, in fact, a superlative case, 
as proved by your management of the 
jeweller's case, from wliich you displayed 
the most consummate ability, in making 
out an excellent case for yourself, and a 
most wretched case for your opponent; 
and as to your fearless demeanour, had 
you been case-hardened, by your sinews 
being braced in case-armour, you could 
not have been more confident, nor more 
alarmed your foe, had you attacked 
with a case-knife, and poured case-shot 
into him, leaving him, as you did, in a 
most pitiable case. No, madam, con¬ 
tinued I, experience has convinced me 
tliat, however critical the case may be 
in which you are placed, it is better not 
to assist you, certain as I am, that left 
alone you will always make your own 
case good. Now, I dare say, said 

Mrs. P-, you think all that very 

clever, but for your future good, I must 
inform you, that a propensity to pun¬ 
ning, and playing upon words, always 
shows bad taste; therefore, if you will 
take my advice, you will give it up. I 
defended myself by observing, that I 
had imagined, in following her example, 
I could not err, and that she might per¬ 
haps recollect that it was she who had 
commenced. True, said she, but I flat¬ 
ter myself that I know how both to 
time and to apply my puns rather better 
than you do; besides, perhaps it is an 
error of mine, and if you seek to imi« 
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tate, you should always try to copy the 
good qualities, and not the defects, of 
your friends. I answered, that in her¬ 
self the amiable foibles of human nature 
and her higher attributes were so hap¬ 
pily intermingled, that realfy it was 
difficult to discover her imperfections, 
whilst one felt unwilling to recognise 
them as such. Well, come, observed 
she, that is somewhat better than your 
bad puns. Meantime Mrs. P-con¬ 

tinued rowing to the last, and when we 
arrived on the island she did not display 
any symptoms of fatigue. On proceed¬ 
ing to our mutual friends, she found 
that a relation of her’s, a Major H., was 
at the Depot and, anxious to see him, 
requested me to accompany her in quest 
of him. I would have us leave been 
hung; for although I was amused wich 
her conversation and eccentricities in¬ 
side a house, 1 was by no means fond of 
figuring away with such a Dulcinea as 
she out of doors : however, as I had no 
reasonable excuse to make, I was com¬ 
pelled to submit. We repaired accord¬ 
ingly to a place which appeared as ex¬ 
tensive barracks, and were informed that 
Major H. would soon be there, when I 
proposed walking before the gates till he 
came; but that did not suit Mrs. P.’s 
fancy, she insisting upon entering the 
barrack-yard, which it was evident to 
me ladies were not accustomed to fre¬ 
quent, from the manner in which the 
groups of officers were gazing at us ; in 
fact, Mrs. P. was the only female to be 
seen of any description. From staring 
the spectators soon proceeded to laugh¬ 
ing, which was much excited by my , 
fair friend’s throwing out her arms and 
displaying such extraordinary energy, 
by a variety of gesticulations, that she 
became quite an object of curiosity, and 
a complete crowd began forming around 
us ; for my part, I found the situation so 
extremely unpleasant, I should have felt 
grateful to the ground could it have 
opened and entombed me, or should 
have been glad to have screwed myself 
into a nutshell could I have rendered my¬ 
self invisible, so embarrassed did J feel 
at being with any one who appeared so 
ridiculous. I therefore observed to Mrs. 
P., that I thought we had much better 
wait in the road for the major, as it was 
manifest that we had no business where 
vre were, aad that we excited the re* 
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marks of every one present. This only 
made the matter worse; withdrawing her 
arm from mine, she retired a few paces, 
and liroke out into a most animated 
oration, which she delivered in a loud 
voice, to the following effect:—“ Sir, if 
you feel afraid of these impertinent and 
effeminate puppies, I do not, therefore 
you may leave me as soon as you like.” 
That, I replied, I certainly sliould not 
think of doing, whilst she remained 1 
should do the same ; but without feeling 
afraid of those by whom we were sur¬ 
rounded, T certainly did not wish to stay 
where it was evident we were intruders. 
The officers, who heard every syllabic of 
Mrs. P.’s speech, were vastly amused at 
the compliments she paid them, and 
burst out into a louder laugh than ever; 
upon which Mrs. P., in a still higher 
tone, and putting on a martial air extra¬ 
ordinary, said—“ As to these insignifi¬ 
cant fops, it would just serve them right 
if you would horsewhip them all round, 
and be doing no more, than what you 
ought to <lo.” Now it struck me very 
forcibly, that horsewhipping officers was 
by no means a light or amusing pastime; 
but their increasing mirth, which was 
becoming rather uproarious, and most 
pointedly directed to my fair eompauion, 
augmented the embarrassment of my 
position ; they w'ere so merry that it was 
impossible to particularise any one. I 
was quite at a loss how to act, but was 
making my mind up to something, whim 
Major H. very opportunely arrived. 
Tlie respectful manner with which he 
addressed Mrs. P., and at the same time 
his friendly air towards her, with the ex¬ 
treme pleasure he evinced at seeing lier, 
occasioned the bystanders rather to 
change their tone, and in presence of 
their senior officer they did not seem 
quite so disposed to exhibit their mirth 
at the peculiarities of his friend. The 
major was not able at the moment to 
join us, but requested we would walk 
slowly along the road, saying he should 
overtake us shortly, but hinted that we 
were trespassers, and if we remained 
there we might draw upon ourselves 
unpleasant obscivations. Much to my 
gratification, Mrs. P. acted upon the 
major’s advice, and we were proceeding 
in a very orderly manner for her, when 
all of a sudden, as a waggon was coming 
by, she broke out into one of her most 
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energetic declamations, and sprawling 
out one of her arms, her sleeve came in 
contact with one of the wheels of the 
lumbering vehicle, by which means it 
became pretty considerably dirtied, and 
immediately Mrs. P. became very angry, 
vowing it was the fault of the waggoner 
for not turning his horses aside, so as to 
have left her sufficient room. It was 
in vain that I represented that the man 
was on the crown of the road, his proper 
place, and that then; was plenty of space 
left for us ; but that any person sticking 
out an arm a yard long, must take the 
consequeuccs. This argument did not 
by any means satisfy her: she still in¬ 
sisted that it was all owing to the fault 
of the waggoner, and that if 1 was a man 
of spirit 1 should instantly horsewhip him, 
in which opinion I totally differed with 
her; in the first place, the man was per- 
fectlyblamelcss; secondly, from the glance 
I had of him I c-onsidcred him too big ; 
and, thirdly, he was out of sight before 
she made the proposal. I therefore ob¬ 
served that I hoped, at any rate, I should 
never have so mean a spirit as to figlit 
with so low a fellow as that. I did nut 
want you to fight him, returned Mrs. 
P., 1 merely wished you to chastise 
him. At this mOnicnt the major joined 
us, and under the pretext of going to a 
little hill to the left to look at a prospect, 

I most gladly yielded up my Venus to 
the son of ^ia^s, who was very compe¬ 
tent to fulfil the duties of her beau, but 
worse constructed than myself for being 
her cham{)iuii; indeed, as far as exter¬ 
nal appea'^aiice indicated, there was no 
comparison between the major and the 
lady for physical strength, she having so 
infinitely the advantage. From that 
time, and ever after, I determined never 
to be again entrapped into being the 
cavalier of so whimsical a nymph, and 
during the remainder of my stay in the 
island I magnanimously resigned my 
priority of claim to the major, who ap¬ 
pearing rather to aspire to the honour, 1 
tliought it would be cruel to check so 
laudable an ambition ; once only, when 
I was walking with them, was I indulged, 
by a tfete-ii-^te with Mrs. P., the major 
quitting us for a short time, to call at 
the house of an acquaintance. The spot 
in which he left us was most rural and 
retired, which tempted my companion 
to propose wc should sit upon a mossy 
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bank, which was invitingfly near. I 
readily assented, justly calculating that 
my frisky fair was less likely to get into 
mischief by displaying her energies on 
the ground, as she would have ample 
space to give her limbs their full sprawl 
than if she were straddling along the 
road. A purling stream was rippling at 
our feet, the trees mingled their branches 
above us, so as to form a natural bower 
over our heads, the birds were billing 
and cooing around us, the breeze seemed 
but to sigh as it breathed through the 
leaves, and all we beheld tended but to 
invite contemplation Mrs. P. appear¬ 
ing to yield to the charms of the scene, 
was for some time wrapt in reverie, till 
at length gently in soft and ronfidontiai 
strains she began to pour forth the over¬ 
flowings of her heart, and to cuuiess 
that she once had loved ; at that period, 
added she, my skin was fair as the lily, 
and the rose’s bloom then mantled upon 
my cheek ; but it appears that long she 
sighed in silence, “ for she never told 
her love, but let the canker-worm prey 
in secret upon her damask cheek,” and 
1 thought she looked as if some kind of 
worm had preyed upon the rest of her 
face, and had left its inroads somewhat 
recklessly : however, tliat’s a digiession. 
So to return to the subject. Although 
the youth whose charms had invaded 
her peace began to display certain symp¬ 
toms that his heart was not composed 
of adamant, but like that of the maiden’s 
became gradually softer, till at last it 
might be said their very souls appeared 
to melt into each other, deeply affected 
(or at least appearing to be so), I ex¬ 
claimed, “ but what, alas ! my dear ma¬ 
dam, could have impeded a legal union 
of your hands under such promising aus¬ 
pices?” “ Promising,, you may well 
say, for never was mutual aneetion 
wrought to a higher acme than between 
us : his came upon him later than mine, 
but was no less solid ; as for iny own, 1 
may almost say it sprang with my birth, 
grew with my growth, and strengthened 
with my strength.” “ It must have 
been great and strong indeed,” said 1, 
gazing at her colossal person. She did 
not see the point, and continued :—No 
comparison whatever could give you an 
adeijuate idea of its force.” “ Then,” 
I repeated, “ what was tlie obstacle 
to your being united—^was it that there 
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was any immorality attached to the cha¬ 
racter of your lover?” “ Oh! by no 
means,’’ she replied : “his mind was as 
fair and as pure as his features and form, 
which were those of an Apollo, as also 
were his accomplishments.” *“ Was it 
then that your family objected on ac¬ 
count of his fortune?” I demanded. 
“Oh, no!” returned she: “he was 
wealthier than myself; but tliere was u 
fatal cause, such as was irremediable, 
but which fletcrmined me never to con¬ 
sent to our union.” “ Perhaps he had 
formed some other attachment, which 
you accidentally discovered, as such cir-. 
curnstances sometimes occur?” I ob¬ 
served. “ Far from it, for he was con- 
stiinoy itself,” she replied. “ Then,” 
said I, “ it really is beyond my powere 
of divination to imagine any other rea¬ 
son,” All of a stiddeij she started upon 
her legs, and with one liand high in air, 
with eyes as if bursting from their soek- 
lits, aiifl nostrils distended, in a voice 
like Stentor, she exclaimed—“ There 
was madness in his family I ” For my 
own part I could net help thinking so 
much the more congeniality of sentiment 
with your own ; and imagining that the 
insanity iniglit have been in some degree 
contagious, and that she might have 
c!Uiight a portion, either from her lover 
or from some of his relations. The major 
joining us, prevented any farther remarks 
upon so tender a subject, and from my 
never again having an hour alone with 
her, the topic was never resumed. That 
Mrs. P. was not mad was proved by the 
opinion of a number of medical men of the 
first abilities, slie having been placed in a 
private establishment for the rceeptiou 
of lunatics, but by persons interested in 
so doing; she afterwards succeeded in 
effecting her deliverance, and in proving 
to a court of law, and a commission ap¬ 
pointed to examine her case, that she 
was perfectly sane. She also prosecuted 
thosi' persons who had caused her to be 
deprived of her liberty for conspiracy, 
and gained heraction.displayingthrough- 
oiit the whole affair such clearness of 
judgment and talent, that it was re¬ 
marked, that if her intellects were im¬ 
paired, it would be difficult to find those 
which were otherwise. The fact was, 
that when she chose she could restrain 
her eccentricities, and then no one was 
more rational than herself. 
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CHAPTER^ III. 

An JSrtmordinari/ Being, 

The French are not content with 
observing that England is a nation of 
originals, but they insist that we have a 
greater proportion of 'mad people than 
any other country with which they com¬ 
municate. They are not to l.e blamed 
for imputing to us such a character, for 
the fact is, that the fault lies in the 
poverty of their language, having no 
such word as eccentric, or any other 
that can express that most comprehen¬ 
sive of epithets which alone can describe 
so great a portion of the English people. 
A being of this numerous order, but who 
had higher pretensions to the title of ec¬ 
centric than many I met with at Canter¬ 
bury, in the person of the Rev. John 
Fressclique. He introduced himself to 
me by saying, he had understood that I 
was very fond of horticulture (which was 
the case), and as he had a similar taste, 
be did not see why two persons partial 
to the same study should not meet to¬ 
gether without waiting for an introduc¬ 
tion from a third person. Half an hour’s 
conversation convinced me that I should 
be enabled to derive much amusement 
from his extreme originality. He had 
been a chaplain for many years in the 
British Navy, and had acquired some¬ 
what of the roughness and bluntness of 
the sailor. From possessing a good 
memory, he retained the full benefit of 
a classical education, having been in the 
tour quarters of the world, had known 
many of the celebrated characters of 
Europe, and become most intimately 
acquainted with Lord Nelson, from 
whom he had many lettere, one of 
which was stated to be the last he 
wrote, prior to his quitting England to 
take the command of that fleet which 
proved so successful at Trafalgar. This 
friendly and valuable epistle he had 
framed between two glasses, and de¬ 
clared to me that the Prince of Wales 
offered him five hundred pounds for it, 
over the grave of the immortal hero on 
the day of his funeral. But for twice 
the sum Fresselique would not have 
arted with it. There was a pith in all 
e said, and a quaintness in his mode of 
expression, whidi to me was completely 
new, and proportionately amusing. 
Before we parted, he pressed me with 
much cordiality to go and see him, 
Y—YOL. XII.—FEBRU.\RY. 
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stating that he resided at New Romnejy, 
in Kent, having a living tn the neigh¬ 
bourhood, and as we shook hands, re¬ 
peated his invitation by saying, “Well, 
then, you promise that when you are in¬ 
clined* to give yourself a holiday (and 
alluding to the subject which occupied 
me), no longer feeling disposed to draw 
pictures, you will come and draw weeds 
with me in my garden.” Some months 
afterwards, having a few weeks at com¬ 
mand, I thought I could not employ 
them more agreeably than by visiting 
the entertaining and good-natured par¬ 
son. I found him living in a very com¬ 
fortable house, and his family, consisting 
of his wife and his niece, whose name 
was Short, and the stature of the young 
lady corresponded with her name. Mrs. 
Tresselique was a fine woman, of pleas¬ 
ing manners, ever very mild and amiable 
when she was not irritated by some 
strong provocation. 1 had to introduce 
myself to the ladies, as the master of 
the house was absent on my arrival. 
When he came home he gave me the 
most hearty welcome, and thanked mo 
kindly for coming to see a poor parson ; 
he then turned to Mrs. Fresselique, and 
said rather roughly, “ We have greens 
for dinner to-day, I know.” “Very 
well,” replied Mrs. F., “ I am aware of 
it.” “ Yes,” returned he, “ and you 
are determined all the town shall be 
aware of it too, by suffering the servant 
to throw away the water inside the 
house instead of outside, as I always 
told you to do ; a sweet reception you 
have given this gentleman, truly; he 
must have smelt the house a hundred 
yards before he came to it; my olfectory 
nerves were assailed by it all the way as 
I came up the High street.” “ Non¬ 
sense !” said Mrs. Fresselique; “ it 
must be something which has got into 
your snuff, if there be any thing at all, 
but you are more full of fencies than a 
dancing bearthen appealing to me, 
said, “ Pray, sir, did you find any un¬ 
pleasant odour on entering the house ?” 
“ By no means, madam,” I replied. 
“ There, do you hear that, Mr. Fresse- 
licjue?” said his lady, with an air of 
triumph. “ Why, how, in the name of 
politeness, could he have said other¬ 
wise ?” exclaimed the unvanquished 
parson; “ but pray, is not dinner 

coming ? I am sure we have smelt it 
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long enough.” A summons to the din- 
nir room was the answer. T^e old gen¬ 
tlemen had no sooner put his gastrono- 
iftic powers in action, than he began his 
murmurings in the following manner:— 
“iliese peas are not boiled enough; 
tiiey are as as hard as shots; if they did 
not roll down one’s throat, it would be 
impossible to get them .down any other 
way; it is a strange thing that you and 
little Miss Short (as he always desig¬ 
nated Mrs. F.’s niece,) can’t pay a little 
more attention to domestic anairs. I 
dare say the truth is, you have had all 
the tabbies in the town here, and with 
your gossip and scandal have slandered 
the reputation of every respectable wo¬ 
man for ten miles round.” ” I declare,’. 


said Mrs. F., we have not had a soul 
here all the morning.” ” Then I sup¬ 
pose you have been reading novels, or 
singing duetts, or some such stuff as 
that: as to this beef, it is as tough as a 
piece of junk ; I do think it is a bit of 
the old parish bull, it was killed the 
Other day—your old friend there, you 
know who I mean, that nearly tossed 
you and little Miss Short last week in 
Coates’s field ; 1 wish he had given you 
both a lift sky-high, you would have 
been that much on your way to heaven ; 
you’ll never have such another chance of 
getting BO near it again: 1 should like to 
nave seen you mounted aloft; I dare say 
you might have looked well enough in 
the air, which is certainly more than 
either of you ever did upon earth.” 
“ I’ll tell you what,” said Mrs. F. (whose 
sunour propre began rather to smart 
under her husband’s castigation), if I 
was not very handsome, I was always 
far too good for you; but as to that, 
when I was young I was not considered 
so ill-looking either, nor did you used to 
think BO at one time.” At this appeal, 
the old gentleman, moved, no doubt, by 
tender reminiscences, appeared rather 
softened, and observed, that “ As for the 
hull, it was well enough for the first 
twenty years after it was built, but at 
piresent it is something like my own, 
rather weather beaten, having seen a 

r i deal of service, and is all the worse 
wear; however, it might pass now 
when it was well rigged.” “Tliis is 
iome home-brewed beer, sir,” observe 
Mrs. F., offering me that wholesome 
“ how do you find it?” I 


drank, and approved of it. “So much for 
politeness,” said the reverend tar; “ but 
it is all of a piece with your asking that 
gentleman to say he did not smell, any 
thing disagreeable, when he could not 
keep his handkerchief from his nose. 
Why as to that swipes, or beer as you 
call it, if we had it on board a slup, we 
should think it just good enough for 
washing the decks; for my own part, I 
would as leave take a draught of bilge 
water.” “I am sure every body likes it 
but you,” returned Mrs. F., “ and it 
really is too strong forme.” “ Strong!” 
roared out the marine parson; “ yes, 
too strong of the river, sure enough; but 
may I be tarred and feathered if it has 
any other kind of strength.'* The pie 
next afforded food for grumbling. 
“ Pray, Mrs. Medlicott (for such was 
the appellation he gave his wife when he 
was sarcastically angry with her, but why 
I could never discover), did you think 
when you built this pie you were erecting 
the walls of a fortification. I have heard 
that promises were like pie crust, made 
to be broken ; but there is far more con¬ 
sistence in this paste than any promises 
you ever made, even at the altar of 
Hymen, or elsewhere. It would have 
been but friendly of you if you had cau¬ 
tioned Mr. H. to whet his teeth before 
you sat him down to such hard fare.” 
^le cheese was tlie next object of his 
censure, asking me if “ I would like a 
piece of cast-iron?” then exclaiming, 
“ Here, little Miss Short, bring a ham¬ 
mer and chisel to assist us in getting 
this bit of adament to pieces.” “ How 
you do goon, Mr. F.,” said his irritated 
wife; “ it is only you who find every 
thing so hard; it w'ould be much liarder 
if there wore none; tht; fault is not in 
the victuals, but in your feeble old teeth; 
the fact is, you arc in your second cliild- 
hood, and ought to be fed again with 
pap; but don’t suppose tliat all tlie 
world want food as soft as your own 
head.” “ I am much obliged to you, 
Mrs. Medlicot, for all your compli¬ 
ments,” said the old boy, angered in his 
turn; “ but the real truth is, that you 
do not know how to go to market, nor 
ever did." “ Yes, and if you went, you 
would buy fast enough, but you would 
never think about the paying for it,” 
observed Mrs. F. “ Why how the 
deuce should 1, when you take care that 
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1 Qhould neiref liavd a pound in my 
pOdcet; you know very well,” con¬ 
tinued die naval priest, ** that you croak 
all the money as soon as ever it comes 
into the house, and if 1 did not now and 
dien crib a something for marriages, 
christenings, and burials, I should never 
have a penny to buy snufFand tobacco.” 
“As to that, Mr. F.,” replied his 
managing wife, if I did not take care 
of the little income we have, you would 
not lon^ have a house over your head, 
nor a bit to put in your mouth, for you 
know very well you wopld spend it all 
in the first week.” Hitherto theiv bicker¬ 
ings had not been of a very serious 
description, but as recrimination in¬ 
creased, it rose to such a height that it 
swelled into a most tremendous quarrel, 
and he became so furious that she ex¬ 
claimed, “ For God’s sake, Mr. F., go 
out and cool yourself, you are as red as 
a Turkey cock, and if you stay here 
another minute I expect you will burst 
with rage; a pretty entertainment this 
for your guest; but whatever you do, 
go out and cool yourself this moment. 
Blustering as he went, foaming at the 
mouth, and with his pipe in his hand, at 
length he took his wife’s advice, and 
quitted the room. The moment he had 
made his exit, Mrs. F., appreciating the 
embarrassment I felt under such unplea¬ 
sant circumstances, apologised by saying, 

“ I am very sorry, sir, that you should 
have been subjected to witnessing so dis¬ 
agreeable a scene; but as I hope and 
understand thot we are to have the 
pleasure of your society for some time, 

1 am sorry to state that you will too 
often have to endure a repetition of 
such unpleasant occurrences as has this 
day happened. Mr. F. has a good 
heart, and means well, but 1 regret to 
say Aat he is not quite right here,” 
added she, pointing to her head. I re¬ 
plied by begging she would not mention 
it; that of course I should never attempt 
to interfere; that I always considered 
those little differences between man and 
wife were productive of many words, 
which ftir surppssed the meaning in¬ 
tended, and were no proofe whatever of 
want of affection. *‘lt is very kind of 
you,” observed Mrs. F., “ to put such 
a construction on the subject, and I hope 
y<!wir view of such affairs may be cor- 
wiCt.'* ’The entrcmceof Mr. F. checked 


^ on 

aur feither convenatkm, and F.^ 
without an obsemtion» fetired* leav^ 
us over the wine. The clerical marine 
then alluded to the discordant fimnsaction 
in his way, by observing, “ You have 
seen a precious row, haven't you; ah! 
you will see tliat often enough here; 
Mrs. F. is as good a woman as ever 
lived—a most worthy creature, but b&t 
mother died mad, and she is no betto.” 
Well, thought I to myself, I am nicely 
in for it, however, Wween two mad 
people. At the first moment it struck 
me that the best thing I could do wu to 
shift my quarters as speedily as possible, 
but on second thoughts I determined to 
remain a few days, that I might not hurt 
their feelings by a sudden departure, 
and at the same time having much curio¬ 
sity to know how they acted in a general 
way, not conceiving it possible but that 
the quarrel 1 had witnessed must have 
been an occurrence extraordinary, never 
dreaming that it was to be a diurnal 
affiiir. By when Mrs. F. rejoined us. 
calm was perfectly established, but no 
sooner had her husband sipped his tea, 
than he vowed the water was smoked. 
“ Ah! that fancy,” said Mrs. F., “comes 
from your mouth being full of smoke; 
how can it be otherwise, when you are 
smoking from morning to night. Ihen I 
suppose,” continued Mr. F., “ you mean 
to say the milk is not sour.” “ That I 
certainly do,” replied Mrs. F.,“ although 
it is more than I can say of you, for every 
one knows that there is not a more sour 
old crab in the country than yourself.” 
“ 'riiat, I think, my dear, is very fortu¬ 
nate,” observed the old gentleman; “ as 
you are such a sweet cr^fture, your 
sweetness would be cloying if it were 
not tempered witli a little of my acidity.” 
In this manner they continued sparring 
till bed-time, but without absolutely ar¬ 
riving at a downright quarrel. Tlie next 
morning was Sunday, and the breakfast 
passed off very harmoniously, and I began 
to think it was a respect for the Sabbath 
which induced them to restrain their 
tempers; but soon after Mrs. F. had 
gone up-stairs be sang out in a fiirious 
key, “ Mrs. Medlicot, here's a pretty 
kettle offish V* At which Mrs. F. ex¬ 
claimed, “ What’s the matter ?” “ Mat¬ 
ter enough, and something worse too,'' 
replied her husband:, “ here's one of 
your cats been and kittened ttpOft lUy 
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lift'd a 'pretly pickle it is in too;. 
axoacious figure I shall cut ^oing to 
dntfch a gown like that, it has so 
many colours on it now, covered as it is 
with cat’s hairs, that it is more fit behalf 
for a harlequin thi'.n for a clergyman.” 

** It is well for you to complain of a surplus 
of viwtors, when you won’t keep the d^r 
of your surplice-room shut,” said his wife, 
by way of consolation. “ And so 1 always 
do, too,” answered Mr. F., “ but it is you 
and little Miss Short who have left the 
door open : you are always poking there 
after something. I can’t think what 
business you have there at all; but you 
are ever ramming your heads into places 
where you ought to make yourselves 
scarce. I'll lock the door for the future, 
and then neither you nor your little short 
niece, nor any other cats, can get in; 
you have no need to keep so many: 
with this new mess there are nine of 
them, and I am sure if you had, instead 
of nine cats, a cat-o’-nme-tails, it would 
do you a deal more good, if well applied.” 
** Well, I am sure, Mr. F.: I knew 
nothing about it, that 1 declare,” said 
Mrs. F., with an air of sincerity. “ I 
suppose you would make me believe 
that neither you nor any of your crew 
were aware of it; but I know that you 
are all so cat-like yourselves, that tlicre 
is the greatest sympathy between you 
and the cats, it is impossible but that 
you must have known it, only the 
truth is, you have such a fellow-feel¬ 
ing with the cats, that you did not like to 
disturb your favourite pet, and thought, 
forsooth, that she ought to keep her bed 
for some time after such an event, with¬ 
out caring a straw about her spoiling my 

S wn.” ** You know very well,” exclaimed 
rs. F., indignant at the chaige, “ how 
careless you always are of your gowns, 
and that you would not have one to your 
back if I did not look after them.” “ A 
pretty way of looking after them, in¬ 
deed ! And where are my cassocks ? 
Not one to be found. It is always so. 
But I know what becomes of them : you 
and little Miss Short take them all, and 
cut them up to make thumb-stalls.” At 
^ last the Old gentleman was properly 
rigged for the performance of the church 
duties, and 1 accompanied him, and 
heard him preach a most splendid ser¬ 
mon, both as regarded the substance and 
the (klivery; In fact, he seemed so dif¬ 


ferent a man in the pulpit and in his 
own house, that he was not recognisable 
for the same person. His countenance 
was rather fine than otherwise, and so 
were his features naturally; but in con¬ 
sequence of an operation which he had 
undergone on the locality, he was ena¬ 
bled to draw up the lower part of his 
face so as to touch his nose, and project 
a little beyond: he would do this when 
he was very intent upon any subject, 
either writing or reading; but when his 
physiognomy was twisted up in that man¬ 
ner, it was so comic, and had so ridicu¬ 
lous an appearance, that it was impossible 
to restrain our risible muscles while be¬ 
holding it, particularly in profile. In ract, 
when Mrs. F. and mysClf have been 
seated so as to have a view of him side¬ 
ways, when his face was under the in¬ 
fluence of distortion, we have not been 
able to suppress our audible mirth, and 
he at length has turned round, and said, 

“ What in the name of wonder are you 
both laughing out ? ” To which we of 
course have returned some evasive an¬ 
swer. Few men had the art to so extra¬ 
ordinary a degree of making friends 
amongst influential people, and persons 
occupying the most exalted situations. 

I was once making that remark to Dr. 
Milner, the Dean of Carlisle and learned 
author of church history, and he replied 
by observing, “ how few men were so 
taking as John Fressilique.” He had 
been a pupil of the doctor's, who always 
expresBBd much interest in the welfare of 
his former 6leve. I have often thought 
that it was the novelty of character so 
conspicuous in F., which attracted ^*“1 
persons who were generally approached 
by those who ever sought but to com¬ 
pliment and flatter; therefore there was 
something new and fresh in the lan¬ 
guage of truth, which amused persons 
only accustomed to bear the voice of 
adulation; then there was a degree of 
whimsicality about the man himself that 
was so unlike any body else, that even 
his manners were entertaining; besides, 
he had a knack of interesting every one 
so in his behalf, that if he asked his way 
in the street, people would not only di¬ 
rect him, but proceed some distance out 
of their road to show him the spot he 
demanded. But he had not the ta¬ 
lent of retaining his friends; after he 
was well known, the charm which hung 
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about his eccentricity wore off; he was 
captious, sarcastic, and not by any 
means delicate in his mode of tellings 
people their faults: hence it was he 
would sometimes touch a tender chord, 
and wound beyond forgiveness. Amongst 
other persons whose displeasure Fresse* 
lique mcurred, was the celebrated Earl 
St. Vincent. Whilst sailing under his or¬ 
ders the unlucky parson, suffering under 
a severe cutaneous affection, solicited 
for leave of absence, which was denied 
by the earl, and Fresselique was com¬ 
pelled to go to sea, in no very enviable 
state; but willing to deduce amusement 
from misfortune, he wrote a poem upon 
the subject, in which his lordship was 
introduced in no very flattering lerms. 
After the reverend poet had read it to 
many of his friends throughout the fleet, 
he stuck it one day rather carelessly 
into his pocket, and it fell out. A Cap¬ 
tain M—b—y, who was an enemy of 
Fresselique's, picked it up, and took it 
to Lord St. Vincent, who, as it might 
be imagined, did not very much relish 
the complimentary style in which he 
was mentioned. The poem was read to 
me by Fresselique, from a rough copy, 
which he had fortunately preserved. I 
really think I never laughed more in 
my life than I did in hearing the queer 
Hudibrastic rhymes, all ending in ch, 
which F. had strung together, descrip¬ 
tive of his unfortunate complaint, &c. 

I only regret that ray memory will not 
permit me to afford my readers a few 
lines, by which they might Imve judged 
of the poet’s style, so exclusively his 
own, and so like himself. Some time 
after he had lost his poem, he heard 
that it had been given to the earl, and 
thinking it possible that he might still 
have retained it, when in London called 
upon his lordship, who sending out word 
that he was engaged, Fresselique sent 
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. in his (»iid, which the earl htfo 
the fire, wiih some wich observation aa— 
** What does the old fbllow come pe^ 
tering me (otV* which was comroum-, 
cated to Fresselique b^ an acquaintance 
who was frequently with the ^1, and 
happened to be present when the 
was received. Fresselique, on heariqg, 
this, determined to adopt some mmms 
of informing the earl that the ordeal to 
which the devoted card had been sub- . 
mitted was not unknown to its master* 
To effect this purpose, he went into a 
hatter’s shop, and asked them if they 
would give him the bottom of an old 
hat-box, requesting that it might be the 
largest that they could find. ’iDie people 
stared, but complied with his demand, 
he writing his name in full upon it: he 
then went and left it at the Earl Si. 
Vincent’s. ’Die footman, unaccustomed 
to receive cards of such an extraordinary 
size, took it in with both hands, and, as 
ordered, presented it forthwith to his 
master, who, on reading the name of 
the “ Rev. John Fresselique,” naturally 
exclaimed, “ What can that bothering 
old man mean by sending me such a 
card as that?” The explanation soon 
followed, in the form of a note, couched 
in the following mannerThe Rev. 
John Fresselique presents respectful 
compliments to the Earl St. Vincent, 
and understanding that he was so much 
distressed for fuel as to be under the 
necessity of burning the Rev. John 
Fresselique’s card, he now sends him 
one of considerably more exfonsive di¬ 
mensions, flattering himself that it may 
prove proportionably serviceable.” This 
was one of the many instances of the 
extraordinary methods which Fresselique 
would adopt for the expression of nis 
resentment, when circumstances did not 
admit of his having recourse to severer 
measures, intended for future detail. 


IMITATED FROM METASTASIO. —SONNET. 

The snow-drop peeping from her icy bed. 
Arrests our notice, while she droops her head; 
Yet could the summer all her sweets disclose, 
They’d lie unheeded by the glowing rose. 

Thus in the shades of night bow bright appear. 
The twinkling stars, in their revolving sphere; 
But when oppos’d to the bright orb of day, 
Their lustre’s conquer’d, by the brilliant ray, 


C. F. B. 
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TO ELLEN. 


In ifu manner qf Shelley, 


BT JOHX JORDISOST. 

Is there a voice on earth whose gentle tone 
Can stir the deep chords of this ill-tun’d heart ? 
As the soft night-winds wake 
The music of the lyre. 

Is there an eye whose brightly-beaming glance 
Can chase from this dull brow the clouds of care ? 
As the sun’s rays dispel 
The gloomy mists of morn. 

Is there a charm can win me from the world, 

Its noise and bustle, baclc to rural life, 

And rouse within my breast 
The feelings of my youth ? 

That charm is thine, to bid the warm tears flow 
From the mysterious fountains of the heart; 

Tmne is that gentle voice, 

And thine that beaming eye. 


REMEMBER ME! 

When by the lake thou chanc’st to TOam« 

Or watch the torrent's dashing foam. 

Or by thy cheerful hearth at home} 

Dost thou remember me r 

When courted by the flattering throng. 

When listening to the maiden’s song, 

Or in the dance impell’d along. 

Dost thou e’er think of me ? 

When spring unfolds her many charms. 

And Zephyr's breath, creation warms: 

’Twas then that folding in thy arms. 

Thou said’st, ** remember me I” 

Should time and distance from thy thought, 

Erase the love so dearly bought, 

And which by thee alpne was sought; 

That 1, might think of thee 1 

If thy fond vows, thou e’er sfaould’st break. 

Then from my heart thy image take. 

For in my grave, my rest I’ll make; 

And dying, breathe remember me!" 

C. P. B. 
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A MERRY CHRISTMAS IN THE COUNTRY. 
{Concluded fiom Page , Jan. 1.) 


For aeveral days we went on precisely 
in the same way, notwithstanding the 
dreadful accounts with which the news¬ 
papers teemed, of broad-wheeled wag¬ 
gons stuck in the snow, mail coaches 
precipitated into bottomless pits, family 
coaches, over-laden within and without, 
dug out of drifted mounds ten feet deep; 
apothecaries and watchmen frozen to 
death and no more heard of, flocks 
starved, and, in short, all the innumerable 
horrors and calamities incidental to an 
inclement winter. We ate, drank, danced, 
played at cards, squabbled, yawned, slept, 
kept up large fires; and, finding our¬ 
selves in comfortable quarters, each day 
performed the same evolutions with the 
utmost precision and renewed vigour. 

The frost and snow continued unabated, 
as also the alarming accounts in the 
public prints, when, to my dismay, I ob¬ 
served that the flres diminished very sen¬ 
sibly ; for the last two days mine had 
entirely ceased, and, on comparing notes 
with the other men, 1 found that they 
were all under the same discipline. We 
endeavoured in vain to discover the cause; 
a profound silence was observed ou the 
subject, and in peering about the premises 
1 found that the coal-yard was carefully 
padlocked I We all resolved to discover 
the cause of this privation ; some thought 
that Mr. Smith was tired of our com¬ 
pany, and wished to freeze us out; but 
how we were to ascertain this we knew 
not, as Mrs. Smith seemed ver}' anxious 
to detain the Danvers party and Sir 
William Temple at the Wold, and daily 
suggested some new mode of passing the 
time. 

The early amusements, now wholly 
confined to the house, became more and 
more monotonous, and the morning slum¬ 
bers of the company were gradually pro¬ 
tracted, until at last they rarely made 
their appearance before luncheon-time. 
But even this re-union lacked its wonted 
sociableness, every interesting subject for 
chit-chat being fairly exhausted. The 
demon ennui seemed darkening down, 
chill and foggy, upon the spirits of all, and 
good-humour speedily about to take his 
departure, when, just as matters wore their 
wont aspect, a letter arrived for Mr. Dan¬ 


vers, and like a ray of sunshine to diapd 
the thick gloom which damped our mirth, 
the mere cracking of the seal broke the 
ice of taciturnity and was quite an event 
for the Wold; but when the difficulty of 
deciphering certain obscure passages and 
been got over, and the entire contents, 
bit by bit, imparted, the effect was start* 
ling, nay, electrical. Monosyllabic qu^ 
tion and rejoinder thawed away, until the 
full current of gossip rolled on again at 
spring-tide rate. Infinite were the excla* 
mations, as well from the gentlemen as 
the ladies, of “ Blest me !" “ Dear me f'* 

“ Good gradous!" as the details were 
repeated with ever-beginning variety and 
never-ending additions. And how alarm¬ 
ing and absorbing an interest was the 
principal topic—Fire! “ What I'' ex¬ 
claimed they, in doubting mirth, " do 
you mean to say that a four-sided stone 
structure, like the Royal Exchange, is 
totally destroyed ? It is all nonsense-*- 
where were the City firemen ? Nothing 
but hot-water and cold-work, it appears, 
at the ’Change all night; for Mr. B* 
writes that they were obliged to make % 
fire under the Comhill-pump to keep the 
engines in ^lay, and the men working 
them, in spite oi their anti-comhiaBtibUti* 
water-proof jackets, were almost frosea 
into icicles before morning.” ** But, 
bless me ! he goes on to say,” continued 
Mr- Danvers, that the house of a 
nobleman at the west-end of the 
town, has also caught fire, and been 
blazing away. The Stock Exchange 
next, has, it seems, caused an alarm, as 
well as the mansion of a distinguished 
legal character. Sir E. Sugden, at Thames 
Ditton, which is partially destroyed. 
Gilston Park, the seat of Mr. H. G, 
Ward, M. P., has followed the fire mania, 
and is left sadly dismantled. Before the 
ruins of the English structures had ceased 
to smoke, my mend states that accounts 
have reached London that the Imperial 
Palace at St. Fetersburgh, the winter 
residence of the Emperor of Russia, con-# 
taining great treasure, many choice pic¬ 
tures, and numerous objects of art, was 
ajso rased to the ground by fire. The 
very day after seeing this, he adds, t^t 
he read in the t>aperB an account of the 
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Parisian Italian Opera House (Salle 
Favort) sharing a similar fate ; and that 
the curtain, too, of the Odeon Theatre 
was consumed on the same night———” 
** Psha I *’ peevishly ejaculated Sir William 
Temple, “ you are acting a farce, or your 
worthy correspondent, before extinguish* 
ing his candle, must have singed the 
tassel of his nightcap, dozed off half- 
stifled with its smoke, and dreamed of 
fire all night.” 

** Stop an instant, and we will see,” 
said Mr. Heaviside, slipping off the enve* 
lope of a weekly newspaper, which the 
servant had just presented to him, on a 
highly-polished salver, andrunning his eye 
over the closely-filled columns—“ Sure 
enough, here it is all confirmed, and 
more conflagrations to boot tacked to the 
list. Drury Lane Theatre appears to 
have had a narrow escape on Thursday, 
the 18th inst.; and from theatres the 
next paragraph takes us off to the Grand 
Mosque of St. Sophia at Constantinople, 
if there be any truth in the accounts vid 
Trieste. The Paris Quotidienne, 1 ob¬ 
serve, aptly remarks, touching the chief 
of these fires—that iu three European ca¬ 
pitals buildings were burnt which were 
the type of each—that of the Palace of 
the Emperor of Russia at St. Petersburgh 
being emblematical of the absolutism of 
the despot; of London, the thirst for 
gain, Commerce and Capital; and Paris, 
the Comedie, or theatrical bent of the 
nation; and were it not that the state¬ 
ment relative to the Mosque at Constan¬ 
tinople requires confirmation, might we 
not add one point further to those of the 
Carlist journal—the tabernacle of reli¬ 
gious fanaticism, which has so long, and 
so anomalously, reared its lofty domes 
and graceful minarets in the ancient city 
found^ed by the first Christian emperor, 
whose name it bears.” “ Well, this is 
famous matter for the hieroglyphic-mon- 

f ers in the prophetic almanacs,” remarked 
dr. Smith: and Braidwood and his 
engines for the last fortnight post must 
have had no idle time of it, having been 
summoned, I perceive, to extinguish no 
ewer than twenty-five fires itl the metro¬ 
polis. What a terrific destruction of pro¬ 
perty in the course of two short weeks: 
1 should think that, warned by these 
startling calamities, fire-proof rooms would 
be in future resorted to in all large edi¬ 
fices, for the security of valuable docu¬ 
ments and works of art. Hie catastrophe 


at the Salle Favart presents the worst 
feature of the whole—the poor man«^, 
Severini, lost his life, Rossini his musical 
libraiy, and Lablache (unfortunate CImu 
de Naplett fy the bonds and securities 
which constituted the greater part of his 
fortune. As for Rossini’s lols, it may 
eventually prove a gain, to speak some¬ 
what paradoxically; for, as he has hi¬ 
therto been a great plaiparist from him¬ 
self, now all his old opera scores are 
^ consumed, we may reasonably look for 
something entirely new. This may rouse 
him foom his fit of laziness, and effectually 
warm him into new activity. Now ver- 
rone, 

“ Well, so much for the fire-king’s 
doings 1” exclaimed all, “ Now what think 
you of those of his elementary brother- 
potentate, the ice-king, listen 1 “ During 
every day of the past week, the parks 
with their frozen lakes have presented 
scenes of much gaiety, interrupted, how¬ 
ever, T am sorry to add, on Sunday last, 
by a very distressing accident, at the Ser¬ 
pentine, Hyde ParL Up to fouD o’clock 
all had gone well, and the persons on the 
ice seemed lulled into perfect security. 
About that time, when there could scarcely 
have been less than from eleven to twelve 
thousand persons on the ice and [banks 
a sudden crash of the ice, succeeded by, 
heart-rending shrieks, and cries of * boat 
boat!” announced that an accident had 
occurred. The excitement was dreadful. 
The result was that three or four persons 
lost their lives. Two bodies were found 
dead, and others are supposed to be mis¬ 
sing. Notwithstanding this, on the fol¬ 
lowing day, the same ice was again much 
crowded, there being, at times, it is esti¬ 
mated, not less than six thousand persons 
upon it. Among the company were 
several experienced skaters, including 
Captain Greenwood, of the Ist regiment 
of Life Guards, who shone most con¬ 
spicuously. There was also a good 
sprinkling of fashionables (among whom 
was the Earl of Winchelsea), by whom 
several sets of quadrilles were executed 
in a most scientific manner. In St. 
James’s Park, the skaters have been ex¬ 
tremely numerous, among whom were two 
ladies named Grant, whose graceful 
skating attracted much notice. Several 
fair performers likewise made their debut 
on the Regent’s Park lake, some, I am 
told, attired d la Russe. 'The Skating 
Club pitched its tent there, and had a 
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nameroua muster of members daily, in- escape from a watery grave. The eon* 

eluding Sir W. Newton, Hon. — ^ligh, versation now again returned into its 

Captain Trotter of the Life Gnards. quiet current, and the party had time to 

Messrs. Byng, Chilton, Cheltenham, &e. consider how thpy were at present dr- 

All manner of accidents short of death cumstanced. It appeared to all the 

have occurred, but not enough to damp guests that the Smiths were taking the 

the energy of the skaters. The appear* utmost precaution a^inst catastrophes 

ance of the Thames, 1 may add, is now by lire and water. The supply of each 

veiy remarkable. Immense icebergs had long been scanty, and although there 

float about in it, and give effectual inter* were reports of persons having been 

ruption to the navigation; dbd in parts frozen to death, and that the thermo- 

it has been frozen to such a degree meter had stood at four degrees only 

that a man, the other day, with- above zero, the coals were doled out in 

out the incitement of a wager, or any measures of pitiful capacity, 

other hope of gain, crossed on foot (not On Sir William Temple and myself 
without great risk of his life) from shore devolved especially the task of keeping up 

to shore. Water has been plentifully the spirits of the young ladies, and as we 

retailed at so much per pail in the streets, were discovered to be possessed of poetic 

which have been rendered in conse- fire, we were compelled to rack our 

quence almost impassable from sheets brains in filling albums for the>individual 

of ice.” amusement of the fair owners. No con* 

** Considering all things, 1 think we tribution was, however, in my eyes equal 

have fared far better here, after all, than to that which Sir William Temple in* 

our London friends, with their want of scribed on the pages of the fair Mary 

water by day and superfluity of fire by Maitland’s album; and, as such, I begged 

night,” chuckled Mr. Hills, whom our her to transcribe a copy for me, which 

readers will remember liad so narrow*an she obligingly did: it ran as follows :— 

TO A llOSK 

While soft her dews the misty dawn distils. 

And amorous Zephyr fans thy drooping form. 

His balmy breath thy blushing colour fills; 

But when the coming, rude, unpitying storm 
Thy fragile head with biry shall assail. 

This careful hand will snatch thuc from thy fate, 

And place thee where no danger can prevail. 

Despoil'd of ail the thorns that round thee grow, 

Thy nobler part alone shall be preserv’d. 

And thus, in freedom, thou shalt safely blow, 

Thy foes, thus banish’d, all the sweets reserv’d ; 

Nor tempest, frost, nor winter's cutting blast. 

Nor any ills that on perfection wait, 

O'ercome the guard that round thy form I’ll cast. 

Thus plac’d beneath the care of watchful love, 

In tranquil peace thou haply may unite 
Beauty and sweetness, which shall lasting prove. 

Fragrance enhancing form and hue so bright. 

As may be supposed these lines were had lost their lives in an avalanche of 

instantly applied to his evident passion snow, when the fatal news was announced 

for the blushing girl, with no small share to us at breakfast by Mrs. Smith, that the 

«f envy. coals were entirely out I Not one to be 

Every fire in the house was retrenched, had at the wharf, and the canal completely 
save in the parlour and kitchen, and we frozen up. This disclosure fell like a 
were^ in the act of reading a most heart* thunder-bolt upon our heads, and caused 
rending account of a stage-coach acci* the first sensation of warmth that we had 

dent, by which seven or eight individuals felt for several days ; for after receding 
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on the first intelligence of our calamity, 
the blood rushed back with violence to 
our faces. 

I instantly pictured to myself Parry, 
Ross, the crews of their respective ships, 
the Arctic Pole, the Esquimaux, white 
bears, twilights, and every horror of the 
northern region ; I saw it all before me, 
began to feel its effects, and was not at 
all astonished to behold the consternation 
of the whole party, which was quite in 
unison with my own. With one impulse 
each guest instantly began to inform Mr. 
and Mrs. Smith that they had received 
letters requiring their presence at home, 
on various matters of pressing business, 
and commenced the dispatch of notes 
to the coach offices at North Wold, be¬ 
speaking all the places in the different 
London coaches. Sir William Temple's 
house was only four miles distant, conse¬ 
quently he could at any time make his 


escape; but as the internal warmth which 
filled his breast made him proof against 
all external sensations of cold, he dor 
dared his determination not to leave the 
Smiths alone in this dilemma; and I af¬ 
terwards had the satisfaction of bearing 
that he had made his suit acceptable to 
the charming Mary Hartland, This 
most unexpected union was the only one 
which took place; all the others, so wdl 
planned and assisted, having entirely 
failed. 

On the 26th of January 1 resumed my 
seat in the “ Celerity Light Coach,” 
equipped as before. 1 took a kind leave 
of my friends, and on their pressing me 
to renew my visit to the Wold, I promised 
—with the proviso, that it should be in 
the summer, being fully determined never 
again to attempt passing a Meny 
Christmas in the Country.” 

C.F.B. 


FRIENDSHIP. 


BY EMMA WHITEHEAD. 


Friendship, the greatest gift of noble minds. 
Friendship, that one heart to another binds; 

Tliis hidden sympathy of soul and sense. 

Whose acts are honor, words are innocence.— 

Who that has known thy sweetness, can forswear, 

This dearest consolation in each care; 

This pure inspir’d religion of the soul. 

Which holds man's worldly ills in its control? 

To bless the present—^and to purify 
The past and future for eternity:— 

This is the true philosophy of life, 

The love which knows nor lover's change nor strife,— 
For friendship is true love reflect from Heav’n, 

Where all is kind and nought to be forgiv’n. 

In early youth, my spirits knew full well. 

All the bright spirits that in nature dwell; 

Honor, and Love, and Truth—sons of the skies, 

And Charity, simple as he was wise: 

Honor, with pointed spear and plumed crest. 

And manly Love, by manly deeds confest— 

And honest Truth, who knew not how to feign. 

And Charity, too gen’rous to give pain.— 

Sincerity, whose words were understood, 

Humanity, intent on doing good; 

These were roy dear companions,—in‘those fields. 
Where young Hope grasps all that the season yields. 
These toere my friends! the destiny of years, 

Is lost in darkness and dissolv’d in tears. 
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But there was -who in my sorrow came. 

Call him not lover, but dear friend liis name! 

One, who was neither Honor, Love, nor Truth, 

But took their perfect likeness from his youtli; 

Knitted them in his manhood into one. 

And every living virtue made his own. 

He camewho would not smile and joy to see 
The Prince of Friendship—and to teel 'twas he! 

One, who from human ill can e’en extort 

Some human good and make it dear to thought;—* 

One, who in ev’ry kindness ne’er remiss, 

Can change e’en sorrow into seeming bliss; 

In bounty, like the bright unshadow’d sun, 

Which cherishes all things it looks upon. 

Where e’er he be,—^the seasons in their round. 

Bless him, with fniits and flowers ever crown’d— 

Bless him with ev’ry precious gift of life, 

W’ith happy thouj;hts and sweet contentment rife. 

With secret consciousness of his own good. 

Which fills his fellow men with gratitude,—. 

With gentle meditations won from pray’r. 

The deity presiding over care! 

This is my hope, if one hope may belong 
'Fo a lone minstrel and a child of song. 

But oh ! if there be one —^why my soul tremble ? 

One who in kindness only can dissemble; 

Feign all the feelings that he does not feel, 

To cut the heart across with blunted steel— 

One, who on all the laws of truth can call. 

And true to falsehood, can be false in all;— 

Be harsh as Hate, e’en Hatred’s pow’r misuse, 

And feign his friendship still bis fond excuse; 

One, who can to the home of sorrow come. 

And make it weary of its native home ; 

Out of a grief:—a second grief create,— 

Give unto froward fate, a second fate:— 

If there be such a man,—if see ? he stands 
Like some sad exile in deserted lands. 

Chains are about him—though they be of gold. 

His many chains of bondage are untold : 

He is that slave—whom slavery would spurn, 

W’hose heart is seen, like ashes in an urn. 

Sunk into dust:—but no, who would not sigh 
With downcast eyes; regretful pass him by: 

Who w'ould not weep never more to defend. 

One who once took the sacred name of friend. 

To leave him—where e’en mem’ry dare not go. 

To haunt the streams of Lethe, as they flow; 

To leave him too, on that oblivious shore. 

Where friends who once have parted—meet no more! 

Alas, farewell!—no more this feeling’s strife. 

Enough for life, tlic lesson of a life; 

If one true friend may shew the law of heav’n. 

One false one may hope there to be forgiv'n. 

Clouds that pursue the golden^track of day,— 

Shadows of night, melt of theihselves away; 

But as yon godlike light, which treads the sky,’ 

True Fiuenoship—^ perfect Truth can never die. 
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THEATRES. 


Hbr Majesty’s Theatke.— The 
Italian Opera season will, it is stated, 
commence about the middle of the pre¬ 
sent month. It is also rumoured that 
Tachinardi Persian!, who has created a 
great sensation at Paris, in the character 
of the heroine of the new opera of Lucia 
di Lammermoor,’* is to be the prima 
donna. On dit, that Duprey is engaged, 
and also a new basso. 

Drury Lake. —The leading topic of 
conversation among theatrical and lite¬ 
rary people, is the reappearance of Mr. 
Charles Kean on the London boards, 
after a judicious five years’ trainingatthe 
difierent provincial theatres, where we 
believe his talents as an actor have gained 
him the approbation of all who have 
witnessed his performances, and his pri¬ 
vate virtues the esteem of a large circle 
of friends. 

Mr. Kean comes forward under the 
greatest advantages, and at a time when 
the metropolis is nearly destitute of tragic 
talent. It is now five years since we wit¬ 
nessed his performance of Leonardo Gon- 
zago, in Sheridan Knowles’s play of the 
“ Wife." We then saw little to admire 
in him as an actor, and no traces of the 
genius of his father. The attempts he 
then. made were those of a boy, strug¬ 
gling against prejudice and misfortune; 
he appears now as a man, claiming the 
impartial and just reward of years of toil, 
—as a man who must either stand or fall 
by his own intrinsic merit. Such 
being the case we dare not give a decided 
opinion—we should be unjust if we did, 
for he has, as yet, only appeared in the 
character of Hamlet (in which he made 
his debdt on the 8th ult). Now Hamlet 
is a character requiring less of physical 
strength, less of the vividness of genius, 
than that of Macbeth, Richard, Othello, 
or even Lear. We therefore think our¬ 
selves incompetent to judge of Mr. Kean’s 
general merits by bis delineation of this 
one character. Of all Shakspeare’s 
plays Hamlet’has ever interested us the 
most—there is something so beautiful 
and yet so melancholy about it that it 
imperceptibly lays hold of the heart; 
ana Mr. Kean’s genius is certainly fitted 
for the piece. His study of the charac¬ 


ter hits been good; the somhre tempe¬ 
rament of the scene is every now and then 
broken in upon by flashes of mouldering 
passion, which memory rekindles into 
life. His scene with Ophelia and ren¬ 
contre with his father’s gnost were finely 
acted. We must mention also with ap¬ 
probation the closet scene with his mother, 
and when having slain Polonius he rushes, 
his exclamation Is it the King ?’’ told 
with striking effect. The concluding 
scene was also very good ; and altogether 
we were very much delighted with Mr. 
Kean’s performance, and sincerely hope 
he will succeed equally well in all the 
characters he undertakes. We under¬ 
stand that of Lear is to be the next. We 
do not think this has been well selected, 
as it never was a very popular tragedy. 
Others slate that “Richard’’is to come next, 
and we hope this will be the case. Miss 
Homer took the part of Ophelia, and com¬ 
pletely murdered the poor unhappy maid¬ 
en’s plaintive ditties, by the bravura style 
in which she executed them. W’e ought 
not to omit mentioning that the tragedy 
has been very well got up as regard 
scenery, decorations, &c., much more 
haring been laid out on it than is usual 
on such occasions. 

The only other movement worthy of 
notice at this theatre, is the appearance 
of Mr. Buckstone, in a new farce of his 
own writing, called, “ Our Maiy Anne.” 
The plot turns on the amorous impru¬ 
dence of Jonathan Trunks (Buckstone), 
a steward who falls in love with and mar¬ 
ries Mary Anne (Miss Poole), a young 
damsel betrothed in her childhood to 
Jonathan’s master, Colonel Albert (Coo¬ 
per). Jonathan, to gain the hand of his 
mistress, has kept from her the secret of 
her betrothment, and is very uneasy at 
the thought of the Colonel’s return, who 
has been absent many years. Presently 
a widow lady, Ernestine (Mrs. Teman), 
arrives, whose hand the Colonel has, un¬ 
seen, refused some ^ime before. She re¬ 
solves to await his return, and, in order 
to gain an interview, disguises herself as 
a peasant girl. The Colonel does return, 
and takes Ernestine for “ Our Mary 
Anne,” grown up into womanhood, and. 
falls desperately in love with her, but is 
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horrified when the conscience-stricken 
Jonathan informs him that he has mar¬ 
ried Mary Anne already. At last hUi 
better feelings prevml, and he astonishes 
both Ernestine and sober Jonathan, by 
joining their hands. Their mutual sur¬ 
prise explains the mistake; Jonathan is 
forgiven and allowed to retain ** Our 
Mary Anne,’* and the Colonel is united 
to Ernestine. The farce, owing to the 
peculiar drollery of Buckstone, was emi¬ 
nently successful: but at this house it is 
almost lost; at the Adelphi or Olympic 
it would have a lone laughter-making run 
—slide we should have said during the 
late weather. 

“Joan of Arc” has, as we predicted in 
our last, been almost entirely withdrawn; 
so that Kean and the “ Pantomime,” the 

Daughter of the Danube,” “ Our Mary 
Anne,” and the Pantomime,” have 
formed the nightly fares during the 
month. The “ Pantomime ” is very 
good. 

Covent-Garden. —This theatre has 
not produced any novelty during the 
month. Macready performs Macbeth 
every Monday evening ; and “ Amilie, 
or the Love Test,” has become a de¬ 
cided favourite. Of the spectacle, “ Joan 
of Arc,” the less we say the better.— 
The pantomime, “ Peeping Tom of Co¬ 
ventry,” has met with complete success, 
Stanfield’s diorama being one of the 
most beautiful things of the kind we ever 
saw. It is said Macready sent him 3(]^. 
for it, but that he would only accept 
half that amount; acts equally creditable 
to each. Macready, therefore, being fully 
aware that the diorama had done the 
treasury much good service, begged Stan¬ 
field’s acceptance of the 150/., and a mag¬ 
nificent salver, the cost of which is said 
to make up the other 150/. 

Macready will shortly ^pear in the 
character of Kitiff Lear. There are also 
a fi\’e-acl drama in great forwardness 
and a version of Auber’s opera of “ The 
Black Domino.” Lord Byron’s “Fos- 
cari ’’ is postponed for a short time. 

Opera Buff a, Lyceum. — The fa¬ 
vourite opera of last season, “ Scara- 
muccia,” has been brought forward with 
success. Signor F. Lablache’s is a ca¬ 
pital piece of acting; his leading the 
orchestra with an immense white stick 
was exceedingly laughable. Miss Fanny 
Woodham is heard to great advantage in 
this'prettyiittle theatre. 
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**I1 Nuoyo I^garo” has bem com¬ 
pressed into one act. 

A piece entitled “Betly,” by Doni¬ 
zetti, has been produced. Betty (Mdlle. 
Scheroni), a Swiss girl, treats her de¬ 
voted lover, Daniel (Catone), with in¬ 
difference. Maje (Lablache), her bro¬ 
ther, a sergeant in the army, whom she 
has not seen since childhood, hears of 
her perfidy, and determines to assist 
Daniel. He pretends to be k lover of 
Belly, challenges Daniel, and then de¬ 
clares if Daniel were a married man he 
would absolve him from the necessity of 
a hostile encounter. Betly, anxious to 
save Daniel’s life, protests that she is his 
wife; and to further the deception, signs 
a marriage contract, upon which Alaae 
declares that he is her brother, and that 
he has merely pursued this line of con¬ 
duct to make her marry Daniel. The 
piece is good enough in itself, but not 
likely to induce the aristocracy to pa¬ 
tronise the establishment; and it is to 
that class alone to which the Opera 
Buffa must appeal. 

St. Jameses. —Here we had a new 
farce from the pen, we believe, of T. H. 
Bayly, or else translated by that gentle¬ 
man from the French. It appeared as a 
tale a few numbers back in Bentley's 
Aliscellany, called “ The Culprit.” The 
great sin in which the hero. Captain 
Hussey (Harley), indulges is that of 
smoking, which was forbidden in a clause 
of his marriage contract. To enjoy his 
favourite habit he dailyc absents himself 
from his "lovely wife (Mrs. Sterling), 
and smokes in secrecy and silence. 
Mrs. Hussey becomes jealous, and fan¬ 
cies he is paying his devoirs in another 
quarter. Accordingly she follows him 
to his favourite resort, a garret which he 
has hired for a smoking-room, where she 
discovers that the object of the captain’s 
affections is—a pipe ! 

" The Musician of Venice ” is the 
only other novelty. The music is by 
Pilati, and deserves commendation ; it is 
supported by Braham, A. Guibilei, and 
Miss Rainforth. 

Mr, Otwa^ is engaged for a limited 
number of nights. 

Pilati is also to give a series of con¬ 
certs at this theatre. 

Haymahket. —The only novelty of 
the past month at this theatre was a farce, 
entitled *' Confounded Foreigners,” from 
the pen of Mr. J. H. Reynolds. 'The plot 
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t ff iw M o» 4be tmbammnetits of a Frencfa*' 
BMO and an Irtsfaman, both of whom are 
miaaiotiiied of a young lady, whose father 
baa a predilection for the lads of the 
Emerald Iale» while her aunt is equally 
pr^ossessed in &roar of the elegant 
Mbits of La belle France. The P^dy 
assttmes the character of a Frenchman, 
to deceire the aunt; and the Frenchman 
that of an Irishman, to deceive the father. 
Hence the strange effect of two persons, 
with maihed pecoliarity of accent, en> 
deavouring to adopt that of the other. 
Mr. Reynolds is a young gentleman, and 
we believe this farce to be his first at¬ 
tempt ; but, whether it be or no, it cer- 
tunly is deserving of much praise. Power 
took the character of the Irishman, and 
Ranger that of the Frenchman ;—^both 
were master-pieces. On Monday, the 
15th, Mr. Webster, the lessee, took his 
benefit, and the theatre closed for the 
season. The performance of “ The Love 
Chase ” was repeated for the eighty- 
rovRtH time !—a comedy which, per¬ 
haps, has not been equalled in scenic 
effect, laughter-making, and poetic beauty, 
since the days of Elizabeth. Mr. Web¬ 
ster delivered an appropriate address of 
thanks for the liberal support he so de¬ 
servedly met with. It is said 5,000/. has 
been cleared this season. At any rate, 
the Haymarket must have succeeded 
better than any other house, and the 
reason is evident—it has introduced ster¬ 
ling British talent, instead of foreign 
gew-gaws. 

Olympic. —We last month drew at- 
tmtion to four new pieces of considera- 
bb merit, but the fair widow is not con- 
tmted unless she is constantly adding to 
her stock. We have now to mention a 
burletta, entitled Shocking Events 
the main plot of which (of course inter¬ 
woven with an amour) rests upon the 
shoulders of Farren and Keeley ; the for¬ 
mer of whom, Griffinhoof, has a great 
notion of making the dumb speak by 
startling surprises; and Puggs, the lat¬ 
ter, is the unfortunate victim of bis ex¬ 
periments, who, although he is in full 
use of hta organs of speech, is placed in 
a situation in which it is better for him 
to feign dumbness, and patiently submit 
to all ChiffissSiOof s attacks, than the sl- 
temative. It is useless making one’s 
mmd up not to laugh at Keeley's con- 
toetioas, for when at last, Griffinhmf 
gira him iMheritoo hard a thump, 


dumb man baBoes out" Old foor ttfindi' 
to the d^ffht of the sueeeMfei 
meatalist, me efleet is irreSu^le, 

The other novelty is m adibtatknr 
«Le Domino Noir,” under the Utend 
title of ** The Black Domino,*’ but in the 
shape of a petUe tomedis^ set off by mafiy 
of the airs of the original opera by Attber. 
The plot is extremely good, and some¬ 
what original. Julio de Csdatraesra 
(C. Mathews), a young Spaniard, has 
refused the hand of a rich heiress, whom 
he has never seen,in consequence of a 
passion he has imbibed for an Incognita 
(Madame Vestris), whom he has met in 
a black domino. The piece opens with 
a masked ball, at which the mysterious 
stranger appears; Julio can learn no¬ 
thing from her, save that her name is 
Camilla, and that she must quit the ball 
at twelve o’clock, when she must bid him 
adieu for ever. To detain her he puts 
the clock back, and manages to make her 
attendant depart. She stops a few mi¬ 
nutes after the time, but hearing distant 
clocks strike rushes from the room in 
great terror. Uneasy at being alone so 
late ill the streets of Madrid, she enters 
a house, the door of which is open. 
There she finds Dorothea (Mrs. Macna- 
mara), an old iiousekeeper, who is wait¬ 
ing the return of her master, as also the 
arrival of Gregorio (Wyman), a convent 
porter, to whom she is secretly married. 
Being bribed by the gift of a diamond 
i;ji|lg, thd old lady consents to shelter her 
young guest, and invests her with a ser- - 
vant’s dress, intending to pass her off as 
her own niece. Presently the master, 
Fernando Gotnez (Selby), a dashing 
officer, returns, bringing with him a 
party of friends, amongst whom is Julio. 
He is astonished at discovering his /«- 
cognita filling the office of servant. She 
conceals herself in Dorothea's apartment. 
Gregorio enters drunk, and as he draws 
near his wife’s chamber door the Incog¬ 
nita, arrayed in a black domino, rushes 
out. He takes her for the devil, and at 
her request gives up the convent keys. 
On the following day Julio calls at the 
convent, where the lady he has rejected 
is about to take' the veil; he begins to 
explain his ungallant conduct, but is 
thunderatruck when the novice, throwing 
the veil aside, discovers the features of 
the Incognita. The lady, os may be 
supposed, does not take any vows but 
those, that she will love, honour, and 



&c« t » made happy wiih 

a ptatty wife and a hu^ fbrtane. 

The mmie is l%ht and el^nt, partl- 
enluly aaong sung by Madaine» whi<m #as 
commencing, " I rove at nrili.” 
Tim scenery is by a Mr. Telbin, who 
painted the scenery of *< Puss in Boots,” 
and it is exceedingly good. Vestris and 
Mathews exerted themselves to good 
ose; and although the piece differs 
the usual standard of the Olympic 
games, we think it likely to have a suc- 
cas^l run. 

Adelphi.— The Adelphi has three 
new pieces. A domestic burletta, en¬ 
titled “ St. Mary’s Eve ; or, a St )ry of 
the Solway,” in which Celeste made her 
first bow in a speaking character. The 
scene is laid in the reign of George the 
First, immediately after the rebellion, 
and the retirement of the Pretender to 
Versailles. Next in the list is a one- 
act farce, entitled “ The Dancing Bar¬ 
ber}” in which Mr. Harry Beverley— 
who has taken poor John Reeve’s berth 
at this house—kept the audience in a 
roar of laughter. And last, not least, 
we mention an operatic burletta, by Mr. 
Coyne, the music by Pilati, called “ All 
for Love; or, the Lost Pleiad,” which 
introduced the charming Mrs. Nisbett 
to these boards. It is, of course, a my- 
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tbolt^pcul iwprtuntsticmiMoiie df 41 mm 
pie^ wMdi ITldwi "Ibmwm how to idk 
off to a nteoto. jdtofdd ^Mm. NU«to)iP 
(me of the PlBiiui«)'(d«MNmd8 from tlto 
skies, in search of u more cmporeel<hdp« 
mate than the inhaMtimti of thetippce 
n^ons; she soon finds otw, JSetomi 
(Mr. Lyon), who is the hwer of imeHit 
(Miss Shaw), who regardi a goddoM Oi 
better than a mortal. Fiittttr (Mr* 
Yates) and Boreas (Mr. H, Beverley) 
throw every obstacle in the way of the 
marriage, but without sutxsess. Barest 
retires to his cottage among the ice $ and 
Flutter, being rather of a warmer tem¬ 
perament, becomes the favoured suitor 
of Lucette; and all the company, includkig 
the audience, are reconcile. 

Norton-Folgate. —Mrs. Honey’s 
novelty is a burletta, entitled ** Dandolo; 
or, the Last of the Doges.” It is by Mr. 
Sterling, the stage-manager, and founded 
on adventures of that oyster-eater, Dando, 
of ancient memory. It is evidently taken 
from a tale called “ The Professor,” 
which appeared lately in “ Bentley’s Mis¬ 
cellany.” 

“ The Spirit of the Rhine,” in which 
Mrs. Honey was so attractive at the 
Adelphi, has been mvived, It is too 
good for the knaves of Norton-Fol- 
gate. 


Muskai IiutnmeMis, 



MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


A MAGNIFICENT PIANO-FORTE has lately 
been constructed—or rather, converted 
—by Messrs. Zeitter and Co., from an 
old harpsichord, beautifully painted, which 
formerly belonged to the Royal Family 
of France ; and, associated as it is with 
the interesting personages of that pe¬ 
riod, renders it an object of historic 
value, as well as a rare and beautiful 
work of art. The name of the maker 
is still preserved in the interior of the 
new instrument, and it appears to have 
been (instructed in the year 1641, in 
Paris, ibr some member of the Royal 
Family of France. 

The first instruments of this kind were 
made in England in or about the year 
1560, and were, in compliment to our 
Queen Elizabeth, called “ virginals.”— 
About the year 1630, this character of 
instrument was improved, and was called, 
in France, “ spinnette’*—in Germany, 
“ caffiel.” These continued till about 
the year If50, when another improve¬ 
ment was tQ&de> and they were then 


called “ clavisciu,” or ** harpsichord." 
The piano-forte was the last improve¬ 
ment that was made, and was invented 
by Bartolommio Cristifale, a native of 
Padua, who lived at Florence, and worked 
for the Grand Duke of Tuscany; and 
hence the piano-forte of modern days. 
An improvement worthy of much atten¬ 
tion has been made by Messrs. Zeitters* 
** patent sounding-board,” which gives to 
this instrument a volume of tone hitherto 
unequalled, and by which they partake 
of the principle of a fine cremona violin ; 
and, as they become older, they greatly 
improve. This last and most important 
invention promises to secure to MesstE. 
Zeitlers (as they deserve, for their inge<k 
nuity) the greatest patronage that hes 
hitherto been bestowed on instruments 
of this class. Indeed, the brilliancy of 
tone need only be heard, to gain an te- 
knowledgment of their superiority, and 
secure theirs a prefereece over every 
othmr piano-forte. 

This origntd instrument hue been 
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tnead to the possession of Marie Liezen* 
a Polish princess, the daughter of 
Stanislaas IL, who became the queen of 
Loais XV., whose musical instructor was 
the celebrated Rameau," about the 
year 1725. The outside case is beauti¬ 
fully painted in various subjects—Apollo 
and the Muses, Tritons, Venuses, sea 
nymphs, drc. &c., by Boucher, in his best 
and most elaborate manner, are still in a 
fine state of preservation. The inside of 
the top was, at a later period (as will 
be hereafter shown) painted by Le 
Prince, a pupil of Boucher, representing 
the performance of an opera ballet, “ The 
Chef d’oeuvre of Rameau," in which, 
according to the custom of the time, 
the portraits of Louis the Fifteenth, 
the queen, and others of the then living 
royal family are introduced in the prin¬ 
cipal characters. (“Les Fersonnes les 
plus illusires, Hommes and Femmes, se 
livrerent au Jeux dc la scene. Le Roi 
meme quelque fois remplit un Role,”) 
besides there being other portraits of 
celebrated departed persons in the back 
ground, viz., Dante, Sully, &c, &c. At 
one end of the picture is the portrait of 
Rameau, decorated with the order of 
St. Michael, being crowned by Fame, 
while witnessing the representation of 
his Chef d’oeuvre, in the gardens of the 
Palace of Chnisi. This picture is an 
exquisite performance, of the highest 
tone and touch, in the manner of Wat¬ 
teau, but of a higher character and qua- 
lity. 

At the death of the queen this instru¬ 
ment was placed in the Garde Meuble 
at Paris, where it remained until the 
effects were ordered by the Directory to 
be sold, and it was then purchased (by 
assignats) by Mons. Balbastu, organist 
at Notre Dame and St. Custache. He 
kept it till his death, although he had 
repeated offers for it, nor could'his wife 
be prevailed upon to part with it; but at 
her death it came into the possession of 
a.gentleman who was afterwards attached 
to the court of Charles the Tenth, who 
accompanied that monarch to Holyrood. 
Previonsly, however, to his leaving France, 
he sold it to a M. Legrand Marchand de 
Curiosites, at Paris; hence its present 
destination.* It appeu^ to have become 
the property ^f Mons. Balbastu about 
the year 1762, when it was converted 
from a spinnette into a clavescin, or 
harpsichord. The old sounding-board 
gives evidence of thb, from its having 


been enlarged with a different kind 
wood, as well os by different workmanship. 

About this time M. Balbastu composed 
a Pastorale, and jrlaced it on the front of 
the instrumenS with his name and date, 
August 6th, 1767; the name of the in¬ 
strument maker, who converted it, also 
appears on the front board, Joannes 
Ruckers, Antwerpiee. 

The outside case appears to have been 
painted by Boucher, at the time the in¬ 
strument was a spinnette, in the posses¬ 
sion of the queen ; but when it came to 
the posses.sion of Balbastu, who was a 
pupil of Rameau, he had it altered, as 
before stated, to a clavescin, or harpsi¬ 
chord ; and had, in compliment to his 
instructor, the picture on the inside, 
painted by Leprince, representing the 
performance of his instructor's (Rameau) 
Chef Doeuvre, with his portrait. 

It is now a beautiful piano-forte, re¬ 
taining all its original character in out¬ 
ward appearance, and is in the possession 
of a lady, to whose taste much credit is 
due for having been so careful to pre¬ 
serve and to perpetuate such a fine work 
of art; as well as to Messrs. Zeitter for 
the pains they have taken, and the in¬ 
genuity they have evinced, to continue 
in its original character such a fine spe¬ 
cimen of its date ; and, at the same 
time, to communicate to it all the ad¬ 
vantages of a modern musical instru¬ 
ment, which may be said to be the “ Ne 
plus ultra ” of perfection. 

The Duchess of Sutherland last year 
ordered two pianos from Messrs. Zeitter, 
and we understand tliat their superiority 
becoming thus known, her Majesty has 
also commanded one of the “patent” 
instruments for her own use. 

Her Majesty's New Order of Knight¬ 
hood will replace the Hanoverian order, 
no longer in the gift of the British crown. 
This order is to be entitled “ The Knight, 
hood of merit," and is to consist of two 
classes of equal rank, the civil knights 
and the military knights. Sir William 
Woods has provided several patterns of 
the decorations, which have been sent to 
the Duke of Sussex for approval. That 
most likely to be selected consists of an 
enamelled cross of eight points, having 
in the circle on one side the word 
“ Merit,” and on the other “ 'V. R.,” the 
whole surmounted by the imperiaji crown: 
the distinction for the militaiy badge 
being two swords in saltier, with the 
blades and hilts between the cross. 
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Memoirs of the Life of Sir Walter 
Scott, Bart. Vol.6.* Cadell, Murray, 
and Whittaker. 

We are entirely disposed to consider this 
sixth volume of the “ Life of Sir Walter 
Scott” not only as the most precious of 
those already published, but as one of the 
most important works with which Sir 
Walter has benefited and enriched the 
public. The greater part of this sixth 
volume was written by his own hand 
during the latter part of his life, and 
unlocks the secret feelings of his noble 
mind wlien it was sorely tried by the loss 
of his well-earned fortune, as well as of 
his beloved partner. If our love and 
veneration for this great man could be 
increased, the perusal of this journal 
would have that effisct. Wo see in it a 
just man struggling w'itli the storms of 
fate, and bearing up with strength of 
mind and gallant exertion against cruel 
blows, yet preserving a cheerfulness of 
temper and simplicity of heart which 
makes his reader occasionally smile 
tiirough tears that have, unbidden, ga¬ 
thered. 'J'liis journal is a beautiful and 
instructive lesson to the many in this 
world who have to bear the sudden re¬ 
verses of fortune which the caprices of 
our finance regulators so often < ccasion. 
In the course of this journal the reader 
must admire the manly manner in which 
Sir Walter rouses himself from the pres¬ 
sure of his own misfortunes, to ward off 
from his bcloccd country tliat destruction 
which had o\erlakcn his own propertv. 
H is letters of Malachi Malagrowther 
performed a far greater benefit for Scot¬ 
land, by preventing the ministry from 
tampering with the arrangements of the 
Scotch sharo banks, than Swift did to 
Ireland by his celebrated Drapier epis¬ 
tles. And mark the moral dilference of 
the two characters I Swift used the 
powerful engine of the Irish currency 
grievance as an envenomed weapon 
against a ministry and government whom 

* The Lady’s Magazine and Museum of 
October, 1832, contains a memoir and portrait 
of the late Sir Walter Scott, Bart.; copies of 
which may be obtahied. 
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he personally detested, while Scott had 
the more difficult task of standing in the 
gap to defend his country’s welfare against 
the mistaken measures of men whom 'he 
valued as friends and a sovereign per¬ 
sonally attached to him. The convul¬ 
sions which English capital and com¬ 
merce have suffered since, and are still 
suffering, ought to render Scotland ever 
grateful to her true-hearted defender. 
The int^'insic value of this great man can 
never have been generally known till the 
publication of this sixth volume of his 
life. 

Throughout the whole course of this 
important biography, wherever it was 
possible, Lockhart has made Sir Walter 
his own historian by means of his cor¬ 
respondence ; but, in the present volume. 
Sir Walter takes his own life into his own 
hands. While reading in his journal 
the painful circumstances which finally 
abridged his valuable existence, we note 
with painful interest such passages as the 
following:— 

" Becemher IS, 182.'>.—^What a life 
mine has been !—half educated, almost 
wholly noglccled, or loft to myself; 
stuffing my hc.ad with most nonsensical 
trash, and undervalued by most of my 
companions for a time ; getting forward, 
and held a bold and clever fellow, con¬ 
trary to the o[>inion of all who thought 
me a mere dreamer; broken-hearted for 
two years ; my heart handsomely pierced 
again ; but the crack will remain till 
my dying day. Rich and poor four 
or five times ; once on the verge of 
ruin, yet opened a new source of wealth 
almost overflowing. Now to be broken 
in my pitch of pride, and nearly winged 
(unless good news should come), because 
London chooses to be in an uproar, and 
ill the tumult of bulls and bears, a poor 
inoffensive lion like myself is pushed to 
the wall. But what is to be the end of 
it ? God knows; and so ends the cate¬ 
chism. 

“ Nobody in the end‘ can lose a penny 
by me—that is one comfort. Men will 
think pride has had a fall. Let them in¬ 
dulge their own pride in thinking that my 
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fall will make them higher, or seem so at 
least. I have the satisfaction to recollect 
that my prosperity has been of advantage 
to many, and to hope that some at least 
will forgive my transient wealth on ac¬ 
count of the innocence of my intentions, 
and my real wish to do good to the poor. 
Sad hearts, too, at Darnick, and in the 
cottages of Abbotsford. 1 have half re¬ 
solved never to see the place again. How 
could I tread iny hall with such a dimi¬ 
nished crest ? How live a poor indebted 
man, where I was once the wealthy—the 
honoured ? I was to have gone there on 
Saturday in joy and prosperity to receive 
my friends. My dogs will wait for me in 
vain. It is foolish—but the thoughts of 
parting from these dumb creatures have 
moved me more than any of the painful 
reflections 1 have put down. Poor things! 
1 must get them kind masters! There 
may be yet those who, loving me, may 
love my dog, because it has been mine. 
I must end these gloomy forebodings, or 
1 shall lose the tone of mind with which 
men should meet distress. 1 feel my 
dogs’ feet on my knees. I hoar them 
whining and seeking me every where. 
This is nonsense, but it is what they 
would do could they know how things 
may be. An odd thought strikes me— 
When I die, will the journal of tliese 
days be taken out of the ebony cabinet 
at Abbotsford, and read with wonder, that 
the well-seeming baronet should ever 
have experienced the risk of such a 
hitch ? Or will it be found in some ob¬ 
scure lodging-house, where the decayed 
sou of chivalry had hung up his scutcheon, 
and where one or two old friends will 
look grave, and whisper to each other, 

* Poor gentleman’ — ‘ a well-meaning 
man’—‘ nobody’s enemy but his own’— 

* thought his parts would never wear out’ 

family poorly left—pity betook that 
foolish title.’ Who can answer this 
question ? 

“ Poor Will Laidlaw—poor Tom Pur- 
die—such news will wring your hearts, 
and many a poor fellow besides to whom 
my prosperity was daily bread. 

** Baliantyne behaves like himself, 
and sinks the prospect of his own ruin 
in contemplating mine. 1 tried to enrich 
him, indeed, and now all, all is in the 
balance. He will have the Journal still, 
that is a comfort, for sure they cannot 
find a better editor. alas I who 


will ihe^/ be—the unbeJeannten obem* 
who may have to dispose of my all as 
they will ? Some hard-eyed banker- 
some of these men of millions whom 1 
described. 

“ I have endeavoured^ to give vent to 
thoughts naturally so painful by writing 
these notes—partly to keep them at bay 
by busying myself with the history of the 
French Convention. I thank God I can 
do both with reasonable composure. 1 
wonder how Anne will boar such an 
affliction. She is passionate, but stout¬ 
hearted and courageous in important 
matters, though irritable in trifles. 1 am 
glad Lockhart and his wife are gone. 
Why ? I cannot tell—but I am pleased 
to be left to my own regrets, without 
being melted by condolences, though of 
the most sincere and affectionate kind.” 

Nothing can be more painful in this 
world than to see honest men with poeti¬ 
cal organization combating in this coun¬ 
try with the professors of acquisitiveness. 
Ideality and mammon sustain but a sorry 
battle when the point of contest is this 
world’s goods. How can the author cope 
with the crafty and ambiguous money¬ 
maker, who, worshipping but one God, 
grasps him closely, and sacrifices every 
courtesy and benevolence of life to his 
demon ? And when we see this mighty 
heart succumb at last, after such a manful 
struggle, succumb, not mentally, but phy¬ 
sically, to the vultures of care whicii 
pounced on him from the ledgers and 
day-books of the speculators with w'hom 
he got entangled, what other poet, think 
we, could stand the contest ? 

Goethe was the only poet who truly 
comprehended his position in human 
life; he has written two short poems 
which ought to be committed to memory 
by every author before he writes a line; 
one is the dialogue between the Creator 
and the poet, and the other his beautiful 
and dignified address of thanks to his he¬ 
roic patron, Karl-Augustc, Duke of Saxe 
Weimar, showing all that that prince 
had done for him—“ When,” says he, 

I, as a poet, little understood the arts 
of gain.” 

And so will it ever be, and what 
ought to be a startling warning to the 
crowds of incompetent idealists who arc 
at present making a rush into the literary 
arena : it is not only those who can com- 

* Uubckaimten obem—unknown rulers. 
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mand- success in authorship, like Sir 
Walter and Goethe, that are incapable 
of success in business, but with every one 
who has cultivated ideality, so as to over¬ 
balance the regulating faculties; and it is 
hard to wear the poet’s wreath of thorns 
without the glorious halo with which 
success invests them. In this respect, 
however, our virtuous Queen steps in 
with benevolent hand, purposing to raise 
a new order, The Order of Merit ; 
so that not merely the sword-defeuders 
of our possessions and our liberties, but 
the talented, the worthy, with spirits 
benevolent and active in good, may here¬ 
after receive at a sovereign’s hand a civic 
token of merit, so long and si much 
wanted in this country, to upraise and 
sustain the best interests of England 
in the persons of those most active for 
good. There are few of the poetical 
aspirants, whose books monthly load our 
critical table (with whom, par parenth^^se, 
we deal right gently), who do not make 
the success of Sir Walter Scott in life the 
secret aim of their hopes: to these we 
say, read his jourrml, and remember that 
where one ungifted idealist manages his 
worldly ad'airs better than this gicat man, 
ten thousand do far w'orsc. 

The sixth volume of his biography 
commences with the marriage of the 
present Sir Walter Scott, in the year 
lS2o : details tlie whole progress of the 
biography of Napoleon and the romance 
of Woodstock, the painful emharrass- 
ments with 1$allant}iie and Constable, 
and the death of Lady Scott; it comprises 
a French and Irish tour, and closes with 
the return of the great ntan to Abbots¬ 
ford, ill November, 1S2(). Wo may 
reasonably expect, and shall be gl.ifl to 
sec two volumes more. Mr. Lockhart 
speaks of the seventh, and last, hut we 
think he must make great sacrinces if he 
comprises the rest of Sir Waller's career 
in another volume. Among tills mass of 
deeply interesting matter, the reader will 
dwell on the journal, particularly where the 
death of Lady Scott mingles its sorrows 
with worldly trouble—who can read this 
passage without its awakening sympathy. 

“il/«y 10, 1820. 

“ I have seen her. The figure I be¬ 
held is, and is not my Charlotte—my 
thirty years’ companion. Tliere is the 
Same symmetry of form, though those 
limbs are rigid which were once so grace- 
fully elastic—but that yellow masque, 
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with pinched features, which seems to 
mock life rather than emulate it, can it 
be the face that was once so full of lively 
expression ? I will not look on it again. 
Anne thinks her little changed, because 
the latest idea she had formed of her 
mother is as she appeared under circum¬ 
stances of extreme pain. Mine go back 
to a period of comparative ease. If I 
write long in this way, I shall write 
down my resolution, which I should 
rather write up, if 1 could. I wonder 
how 1 shall do with the largo portion of 
thoughts which were hers for thirty years. 
1 suspect they will be hers yet for a long 
time at least. But I will not blaze cam¬ 
bric and crape in the public eye, like a 
disconsolate widower, that most affected 
of all characters. 

“ Afaif 17.—Last night Anne, after 
conversing with apparent ease, dropped 
suddenly down as she rose from the 
supper-table, and lay six or seven mi¬ 
nutes, as if dead. Clarkson, however, 
has no fear of these afTeciions. 

“ May 18.—Another day, and a bright 
one to the external w'orld, again opens 
on us; the air soft, and the dowers 
smiling, and the loaves glittering. Tliey 
cannot refresh her to whom mild weather 
was a natural enjoyment. Cerements of 
lead and of wood already hold her; cold 
earth must have her soon. But it is not 
my (Uiarlotte, it is not the bride of my 
youth, tile mother of my children, that 
will be laid among the ruins of Dry- 
burgh, which we have so often visited in 
gaiety and pastime. No, no. She is 
sentient and conscious of my emotions 
somewhere—somehow; where vie cannot 
tell; how wcj cannot tell; yet would I 
not at this moment renounce the myste- 
riotisyct certain hope that I shall see her 
in a better world, for all that this world 
can give me. 'I’lie necessity of this sepa¬ 
ration, that necessity which rendered it 
even a relief, that and patience must be 
my comfoit. I do not experience those 
paroxysms of grief which others do on 
the same occasion. I can exert myself, 
and speak even cheerfully with the poor 
girls. But alone, or if any thing touches 
me, the choking sensation. I have been 
to her room ; there was no voice in it— 
no stirring • the pressure of the coffin 
was visible on the bed, but it had been 
removed elsewhere: all was neat, as she 
loved it, but all was calm—calm as death. 
I remembered the last sight of her; she 
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raised herself in bed, and tried to turn 
her eyes after me, and said, with a sort 
of smile, ‘ You all have such melancholy 
faces.’ These were the last words I ever 
heard her utter, and I hurried away, for 
she did not seem quite conscious of what 
she said: when 1 returned, immediately 
departing, she was in a deep sleep. It 
is deeper now. This was but seven days 
since. 

“ They are arranging the chamber of 
death ; that which was long the apart¬ 
ment of connubial happiness, and of 
whose arrangements (belter than in 
richer houses) she was so proud. They 
are treading fast and thick. For weeks 
you could have heard a foot-fall. Oh, 
my God!” 

Whoever mistook Sir 'Walter Scott for 
a time-server will be able to be unde¬ 
ceived by the present ^oIume; that is, if 
W'illing to yield to the lestiuiony of facts : 
we refer to the ofl'cnce given to Lord 
Melville, the letter to Mr. Crokcr, and, 
above all, the noble lecture he read to 
his titled guests when he assi.stcd the 
hospitalities of his roof in behalf of Mrs. 
Coutts, who distributed her gieat wealth 
with a di.scrcet and bountiful hand ; and 
with this extract we close our review. 

“ 1825. — The author of Lalla 
Rookh’s Kel.so chaise was followed 
before many days by a more formidable 
equipage. The inuch-talked of lady who 
began lifeas Miss Harriet Mellon, a comic 
actress in a provincial troop, and died 
Duchess of St. Albans, was then making 
a tour in Scotland as Mrs, Contis, the 
enormously wealthy widow of the first 
English banker of his time. No person 
of such consequence could, in those days, 
h.ive thought a Scotch progress complete, 
unless it itichulod a reception at Abbots¬ 
ford ; but Mrs. Coutts had hocii previ¬ 
ously acquainted with Sir Walter, who, 
indeed, had some remote connexion with 
her late husband's family, through the 
Stuarts of Allanhank, I believe, or per¬ 
haps the Swintons of Swinton. He had 
visited her occasionally in London during 
Mr. Colitis’s life, and was very willing to 
do the honours of Teviotdale in return. 
But although she was considerate enough 
not to come on him with all her retinue, 
leaving foiij: of the seven carriages with 
which she travelled at Edinhiirgh, the 
appearance of oidy three coaciies, each 
drawn by four horses, was rather trying 
for poor Lady Scott. They contained 
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Mrs. Contts, her future lord the Duke of 
St. Albans, one of his Grace’s sisters— 
a ef/iwe de compeffnie (vulgarly styled a 
toady) —a brace of phy.sicians—for it had 
been considered that one doctor might 
himself be disabled in the course of an 
e.\pcdition so adventurousi—and, besides 
other menials of every grade, two bed¬ 
chamber women for Mrs. Coutts's own 
person ; she requiring to have this article 
also in duplicate, because, in her widowed 
condition, she was fearful of ghosts—and 
there must be one Abigail for the ser¬ 
vice of the toilette, a second to keep 
watch by night. With a little puzzling 
and cramming, all this train found accom¬ 
modation ; but it so happened that there 
were already iu the house several ladie.s, 
Scotch and English, of high birth and 
rank, who felt by no means disposed to 
assist their host and hostess in making 
Mrs. Coutts’s vksit agreeable to her. 
They had heard a great deal, and they 
saw : o iiethiiig, of the ostentation almost 
iiis'e[iar:ible from wealth so vast as had 
come into her keeping. They were on 
the oiillook for absurdity and merriment; 
and 1 need not observe how effectually 
women of fashion can contrive to mor¬ 
tify, without iloiiig or saying any thing 
that shall expose them to the charge of 
actual incivility. 

Sir W aller, during dinner, did every 
thing in his power to counteract this in¬ 
fluence of the evii eye, and sometliing to 
overawe it; hut the spirit of mischief 
had been fairly stirred, and it was ea.sy to 
see that Mrs. ('nutts followed these noble 
dames to the drawing-room in by no 
means that complacent mood which was 
customarily sustained, doubtless, by every 
blandishment of obsequious flallcrv, in 
this mistress of millions. He cut the 
genllctneii’s sederunt short, and soon 
after joining the ladies, managed to with¬ 
draw the youngest, and gayest, and cle¬ 
verest, who was al.so the highest in rank 
(a lovely marcliioness), into his armorial- 
hall adjoining. “ I said to her’’ (he told 
me), “ I want to speak a word with you 
about Mrs. Coutts. W^e have known each 
other a good while, and 1 ktiow you won’t 
take any thing I can say in ill part. It 
i.e, I hear, not uncommon among the fine 
ladies iu London to be very well pleased 
to accept invitations, and even sometimes 
to hunt after them, to Mrs. Coutts’s 
grand balls and fStes, and then, if they 
meet her in any private circle, to practise 
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on her the delicate manoeuvre called 
tipping the cold shoulder. This you 
a^rce with me is shabby; but it is no- 
thinfy new either to joii or to me that fine 
people will do shabbiiiesscs for which 
beggars might blush, if they once stoop 
so low as to poke fur tickets. 1 am sure 
you would not for the world do such a 
thing; but you must permit mo to take 
the great liberty of saying, that 1 think 
the style you have all received my guest 
Mrs. Coults in, this evening, is, to a 
certain extent, a sin of the same order. 
You were all told a couple of days ago 
that I had accepted her visit, and that she 
would arrive to-day to slay three nights. 
Now if any of you had not boon disposed 
to be of my party at the same time with 
her, there was jilenty of time for you to 
have gone away before she came; anil as 
none of you moved, and it was impossible 
to faiir.v that any of you would reinaln 
out of mere curiosity, I thought I had a 
perfect right to calculate on your having 
made up your minds to help me out with 
her.” The beautiful peeress answered, 
“I thank you. Sir Walter —mui have 
done me the groat honour to Kjioak as if 
I had been your daughter, and depend 
upon it you shall bo obeyed with heart 
and good-will,” One by one, the other 
exclusives were seen engaged in a litilc 
tele-d-tete with her ladyship. Sir Waller 
was soon satisfied that tilings had been 
put into a right train ; the marchioness 
was requested to sing a parlictdar song, 
because he thought it would plea«e .Mrs. 
Coults. “ Nothing could gratify her 
more than to please Mrs. Coults.” Mrs. 
Colitis’s brow smoothed, and in the 
course of half an hour she was as happy 
and easy as ever she was in her life, 
rattling away at comical anecdotes of Iier 
early theatrical years, and joining in the 
chorus of Sir Adam’s Ijalrd of Coikpen. 
She stayed out her three days*—saw, 
accompanied by all the circle, Melrose, 
Dryburgh, and Yarrow—and left Abbots¬ 
ford delighted with her host, and, to all 
appearance, with his other guests.” 

Memoirs of an Aristocrat, and Remi~ 

niscences of the Kmperor Napoleon. 

By A MiDSHtPMAN OF THE Bel- 

LEBOPIION. 1 vol. Whittaker and Co. 
The best manner of commencing the pc- 

* Sir Waller often quoted thcma\iin of an 
old lady in om: of Miss Forrier’siioii'K—that n 
visit should never exceed three daj's, ‘‘tin; rr.( 
day—the drett day—aud tue pr^at day.’’ 
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rusal of The Memoirs of an Arist^ 
crat, and Reminiscences of Napoleon, is 
to open the book at once at page 208 • 
wo need not then desire the reader to 
proceed; the author takes good care of 
that matter, and the volume will be read 
breatlilcssly to the end. 'J'he sketch of 
the Hcllerophon is not the best portion 
of tlie work ; altliough, from the nature 
of the subject, forcibly commanding at¬ 
tention. It is, indeed, a most extraordi¬ 
nary volume, written by a person who po®" 
scsses far more genius than talent, who 
has marred a production, which would 
otherwise have procured him great sym¬ 
pathy and respect, by a most injurious 
mixture of coaiseness. 

Our author may probably say, “ I did 
not mean to wTite a lady’s book. We 
answer, “ Then what was the use of writ¬ 
ing at all ? " ^Ve will tell our author, 
wlictlier be bo Hume or Home, chief or 
earl, and wo care not, that <a book which 
is calculated to give offence to a female, 
itinocenlly cheerful, is not fit to bo read 
by a rtiair; and that a man whose con¬ 
versation would disgust a sensible woman, 
is nut a true gentleman in breeding, even 
if an aristocrat by birth. Our author, 
however, takes the name, and perhaps it 
is onhf a name ; but be has learned to 
write during his progress through this 
work, and he W'ill find, on examination, 
that his best passages arc I boss tyhicb 
arc unpolluted by the execrable sin of 
coarseness. Why should a writer, who 
can, if ho pleases, bring tears ^into the 
eves, or smiles to the lip, make his reader 
turn aw.av occasionally with loathing ? A 
wrong-headed, perverse set of mortals 
he makes out the Humes of the border; 
and, in good truth, those amiable quali¬ 
ties bv no means seem to be worn out by 
long descent; for if true judgment and 
good taste had been shown in the ma¬ 
nagement of the materials which have 
furnislied this volume, it ought to have 
taken as high a rank in literature as its 
author claims in the peerage. There are 
some persons who, after having sur¬ 
mounted every difficulty, and mastered 
every impediment to success, are sur¬ 
prised at finding that an unknown^ hand 
•suddenly dashes the cup from their lips. 
Such persons arc usually fatalists ; they 
cry out on an evil destiny as pertaining 
to themselves or their race, and they can¬ 
not perceive that the injurious hand is 
generally their own. If our author d^s 
not meet the success in literature which 
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the genius shown in the latter part of his 
volume will lead him to think he do- 
serves, he owes it to the disgusting pas¬ 
sages in the eomnienccment of his woik, 
his fondness for oaths, and other vulgari¬ 
ties, which will justly banish him from 
the presence of women, the true dis¬ 
pensers of literary fume in all works of 
amusement. 

The genius that drew the character of 
the old blind commodore,” had it been 
governed by true judgment and moral 
feeling, could far excel Marryat in his 
own art; for there is an intensity and 
firmness belonging to the portraitures 
from life in this work which Mariyal can¬ 
not effect. We are disposed to treat a 
great part of this volume as a real biogra¬ 
phy, and We think we could accurately 
distinguish to whom each portrait be¬ 
longs, as well as every scene which really 
occurred from the wiredrawn buffoonery 
which blots the commencement of the 
volume. The woman whom the author 
pursues with true border vindictiveness, 
under the absurd name of “ Nancy Skin- 
nington Viper,” amply revenges herself 
for her friend’s introduction, by the in¬ 
jury she docs to the iiarrative every time 
she appears on the stage. A view of Na¬ 
poleon furnishes us with a very good ex¬ 
tract. To the gallant commanders. Cap¬ 
tain Maitland and Sir Henry liotliain, 
true justice is done :— 

Wo were engaged during the fore¬ 
noon of the 15th bringing on board (he 
suite and luggage of the Emj>cror from 
La Epervier brig. About 10 o’clock 
Napoleon appeared on deck ‘ surrounded 
by bis faithful few,’—few now, indeed, 
to him that had been accustomed to be 
surrounded by half a million, ready to 
lay down their lives at his nod,—in the 
dress now known to all the world; but 
he had exchanged his long boots for silk 
stockings, shoes, and gold buckles, which 
displayed his model of a limb to great 
perfection. Tlie sun .shone as bright on 
the fallen Emperor as it did on the glori¬ 
ous morning of Auslerlitz. The fine 
figure of Lady Bertrand, witli her charm¬ 
ing children, adorned our quarter-deck. 
A great many officers in rich uniforms 
came off with Napoleon, who did not 
eventually follow him to St. Helena. 
These were all grouped about this fine 
morning, mfiking the deck of the old 
ship (which was scrubbed and washed 
to the bones) look as gay as a drawing- 
toom on a leyee-day. Maitland, quite in 


his element, kept jogging about with his 
slight stoop and Scotch bur, sometimes 
acting the gallant to Lady Bertrand, and 
then, all attention, listening to and an¬ 
swering the many questions put to him 
by the Emperor. He expressed a wish 
to go through the ship, the captain took 
the lead, the Emperor followed, and his 
little cortege of marshals in/ull uniform 
brought up the rear. Maitland spoke 
French tolerably w-ell, which saved the 
trouble of an interpreter, and enabled 
him to carry on a conversation with 
Napoleon without stop or interruption. 
He made the round of both decks, com¬ 
plimented Maitland on the excellent 
order of the .ship, which was no flattery, 
for she was in capital fighting condition : 
asked questions at any of the men who 
came in his w'ay, and a young middy, who 
boy-like, had got before the Emperor, 
and was gazing up in his face, he honoured 
with a tap on the head, and a pinch by 
the ear, and, smiling, put him to a side, 
which the youngster declared was the 
highest honour he had ever received in 
his life, viz. to have his cars pinched by 
the great Napoleon 1 !! Keturning to 
the r[iiarter-dcck, he expressed a wish to 
S|)eakto the boatswain, to put some ques¬ 
tions to him relative to his duty, there 
being a considerable difference in the 
responsibility of that officer in the French 
service, 1 understand, from that on hoard 
our ships. The boatswain was sent for, 
anil upon Maitland telling him the Em>- 
peror wished to speak with him, the 
boatswain shuffled up to Napoleon, and 
])uiling off his narrow-brimmed glazed 
scraper, made a duck with his head, ac¬ 
companied by a scrape of the right foot, 
“ 1 hope,” sajs he, “ I see your honour 
well.” Napoleon, who did not under¬ 
stand as much English, asked Captain 
Maitland wliat he said, w'hich I have no 
doubt the captain translated faithfully, 
for he was blunt enough in his own way; 
the Emperor smiled, and proceeded to 
put his questions to the boatswain through 
the medium of the captain, and as Napo¬ 
leon seemed quite well pleased when he 
dismissed him, I have no doubt the rough 
old fellow had answered much to the 
purpose, for although ho did not under¬ 
stand court manners, he perfectly under¬ 
stood his duty, 

“About 12 the Superb entered the 
road.stcad, and the moment she came to 
an anchor. Admiral Hotham came on 
board, and was introduced to the £mpe- 
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ror on the quarter*deck. Sir Henry im¬ 
mediately uncovered, and remained so 
while he was on board. This was the 
signal for that which I believe every one 
of us desired. The captain followed the 
example of the Admiral, and in future, 
every one uncovered while the Emperor 
was on deck, thus treating him with 
the respect due to a crowned head;—a 
crowned head did I say ? although I have 
the highest respect for crowns, be they 
of gold or silver, there is many a crowned 
head, or head that has worn a crown, it’s 
all one, who deserves no such mark of 
respect, but when Admiral Hotham and 
the officers of the Hcllcrophon uncovered 
in the presence of Napoleon, they treated 
him with the respect due to the man 
himself, to his innate greatness, which 
did not lie in the crown of France, or the 
Iron crown of Italy, but the actual supe¬ 
riority of the man to the rest of his 
species. 

“ I repeatedly observed Napoleon, with 
his keen, calm, meditative gray eye, watch¬ 
ing every movement, auguring therefrom, 
I suppose, what might be his future fate. 
He was evidently pleased with the de¬ 
portment of Hotham and Maitland; 
looked quite at ease, and as completely 
at home as if he had been going a plea¬ 
sure trip on board of one of his own im¬ 
perial yachts. More so, I suppose, for 
when he was in reality an emperor, and 
had yachts at his command, had he shown 
face outside one of his harbours, it was 
ten chances to one that one of our 
cruisers would have had him nipt up be¬ 
fore he was an hour at sea. Ah, well, 
we got him at last, so it would have been 
much the same thing. 

“ The first day passed away most de¬ 
lightfully; the captain slung his cot in 
the wardroom, and relinquished his cabin 
to the Emperor, henceforth becoming 
only his guest. This was noble and 
generous; and nothing farther need be 
mentioned of Maitland, to show that he 
had an excellent heart. 

“ Sofas of flags were erected on the 
quarter-deck, for the benefit of Ladies 
Bertrand and Montholon, and the ports 
nettinged, to prevent the children from 
falling overboard. The first lieutenant, 
withal not a man of tlie melting mood, 
seemed to breathe the air of a court, at 
least the air of the court of Napoleon, 
for his was a court of warriors, and no¬ 
thing remained undone that could sooth 


the feelings of the illustrious fugitives. 
By illustrious, 1 do not mean their rank, 
I mean their great deeds, which alone 
render men illustrious; and theirs had 
filled the whole earth with their fame. 
Next morning, the Emperor, accompa« 
nied by Captain Maitland, went on board 
the Superb to breakfast with Sir Henry 
Hotham, according to the invitation of 
the previous day. Before the Emperor 
left the ship, the whole body of our ma« 
rines were drawn up on the quarter-deck, 
to receive him with all due honour as 
he came out of the cabin. As he passed 
the marines and returned their military 
salute of arms, ever fond of warlike dis¬ 
play, he suddenly stopped, his eye bright¬ 
ened, and crossing the deck, he minutely 
examined the arms and accoutrements of 
the marines, and a fine body of men they 
were; requested the captain of marines 
(Marshall) to put the men through one 
or two movements, and when they had 
performed these, he pointed to him to 
iiring them to the charge. In our army, 
the front rank only charges,but, I believe, 
in the French the second rank keeps 
pocking over the shoulders of the first, as 
likely to kill their own men as the enemy. 
Napoleon put aside the bayonet of one of 
our front rank men, and taking hold of 
the musket of the second rank man, 
made a sign to him to point his musket 
between the two front rank men, asking 
Captain Marshall at the same time, if 
he did not think that mode of charge 
preferable to ours? To which the cap¬ 
tain replied, that it might be so, but it 
was generally allowed that our mode of 
charge had been tvrr/ effectual. Here 
the Emperor took a most conscious look 
of the captain of marines, as much as to 
say, I know that to my cost; and, smi¬ 
ling, turned round to Bertrand, to whom 
he observed, how much might be done 
with two hundred thousand such fine fel¬ 
lows as these. Aye, and so you well 
might say, my must redoubtable Empe- 
icur, for, give you two hundred thousand 
such fine fellows as these, and land you 
once more at Rochefort, and I shall be 
sworn for it, that in three short weeks 
you have Wellington and the Holy Allies 
flying before you in every direction, and 
in ten days more you have the imperial 
head-quarters at Schoenbrun, and in quiet 
possession of your tame Maria Louisa, 
and that beloved boy over which thy ima¬ 
gination 80 fondly doated. But it could 
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not be, and let me go on mth my hair¬ 
brained narrative. The moment our 
barge left the ship, the Superb’s yards 
were manned with the pick of her ship’s 
company, dressed in their blue jackets 
and white duck trousers, and her compli¬ 
ment of marines drawn up on the quar¬ 
ter-deck, to receive the wonderful stran¬ 
ger. His reception from the Admiral 
was every thing that he could wish, and 
he remained nearly two hours on board of 
the Superb. While our barge was lying 
alongside the Superb, waiting for the 
Emperor and Captain Maitland, a con¬ 
versation took place between some of the 
Superb’s men and our boat’s crew, in 
which the former insisted that thei/ and 
not us, were to have the honour of carry¬ 
ing Napoleon to England, while onr men 
stood stoutly out for their prerogative, as 
being the first who received him on 
board. No, no, says one of the Superb’s, 
depend upon it the Admiral will take 
Boney home himself, and not allow you 
to have anything more to do with him. 
* Will he, by G—d,’ answers one of the 
Bellerophon’s, ‘ before wc suifer that, my 
boy, we shall give you ten rounds and 
secure first.’ 'fen rounds and secure, 
had become a byword in the ship, as, for 
some weeks previous to Napoleon's com¬ 
ing on board, we had lieen kept close at 
quarters, exercising the guns, and to go 
through the motions of * ten rounds and 
secure,' had been the common spell at 
quarters, so that our man thought we 
would try the effect of our ten rounds 
upon the Superb, sooner than quit Boney; 
and so much alarmed was our ship’s com¬ 
pany that this would really be attempted, 
that they came aft in a body to Captain 
Maitland, to state their intention of re¬ 
sisting by force any attempt of Admiral 
Hotham to detain the person of Napo¬ 
leon ; and were only satisfied when Mait- 
Laiid assured them that no such thing was 
intended.” 

The description of Napoleon’s last view 
of the French coast is well done, and the 
whole of this portion of the work deserves 
public attention. The narrative of Cap¬ 
tain Cook’s death places that event in a 
somewhatjnew light. We are sure it is 
authentic, as Lieutenant-colonel Philips 
gave us nearly the same descri])tiuti, 
seated by us, and illustrating his interest¬ 
ing narrative with the superb print by 
Bartolozzi, where his portrait as a young 
officer, on the fatal beach of Qwhyce, is 


introduced; far different from the white- 
headed veteran who, in 1829, was fighting 
the battle again, and delighting in our 
breathless attention. Our author men¬ 
tions Philips in this most interesting ac¬ 
count ; he names his father as one of 
Cook’s officers, and his portrait is pro¬ 
bably in the picture to^which we have 
alluded, and of the existence of which 
our author is not perhaps aware. As 
midshipman of the Bellerophon, the 
writer seems never to have received pro¬ 
motion ; therefore we cannot w'onder 
that he is somewhat mal-content with 
the powers that be, or rather, that have 
been. We cannot help treating his ad¬ 
ventures as realities ; and, if we arc right, 
why docs he not expunge from his vo¬ 
lume all that is unfit to meet gentle and 
refined minds, and fairly and openly give 
to the world his name and autobiogra¬ 
phy ? Many a man, who has not a tithe 
of his claims to public attention, has done 
the same thing successfully. 

The scene in which “ the old blind 
commodore ” votes, as the Earl of M., 
for the Scotch representative peers, is a 
fine one, and we regret that our limits 
will not permit us to extract it. 

Trelawny of Trelatvnc ; or, the Pro^ 

phecif. Ill 3 tols. By Mrs. Bray. 

Longman and ('o. 

The introduction to “ Trelawny of Tre- 
lawne,” is quite worthy a place by the 
side of the best of Washington Irving’s 
best papers ; it is a beautiful sketch, and 
we cannot help regretting its conclusion: 
fain would we have accompanied Mrs. 
Bray through an examination of the rare 
and curious relics she introduces us to at 
Trelawne. If she knew her own strength, 
she would never leave autubiogra]ihic.s 
and genuine letters to wander on a de- 
batcable ground between truth and fic¬ 
tion. 

Truth ought to be the motto of this lady. 
If she describes natural scenery, his¬ 
torical or local tradition—-a tree, a flower, 
or a ruin, her style is terse and cap¬ 
tivating ; but the moment she enters 
into dialogue or imaginative fiction 
the spell is broken: the human speech, 
which gives such charm to Miss Strick¬ 
land’s Chronicles, and the sketching of 
character, are not her forte. The ex¬ 
cellencies we have enumerated, inter¬ 
spersed as they are plentifully among 
her fictitious compositions, alone sup- 
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port her reputation. If she were to rely 
on her ideality alone, her works would 
fall a dead weight from the press. ■ Her 
readers, for instance, will devour her in¬ 
troduction, for there the illustrator of 
Mr. Stodhart’s magnificent national work 
is at homo; and right happy should wo 
be to wander with so admirablo a narra¬ 
tor over every antique residence, venera¬ 
ble church, mouldy register, illegible 
autograph, and gloomy vault in the west. 
From the charming paper to which we 
allude, we quote her visit to the pro- 
testant Bishop Trelawny’s chapel, in 
which it appears catholic rites are now 
performed:— 

“ Not far from this record of the Pro¬ 
testant bishop’s consecration of the cha¬ 
pel, I observed on one of the green- 
baized doors a printed paper, wiiich ( 
copied into my note book the next morn¬ 
ing, and 1 here give it verbatim to the 
reader. On the lop of the paper was a 
cross, printed in deip black; a border of 
the same sable hue surrounded the pla¬ 
card, as if to give notice, on a glance of 
the eye, that the subject it contained 
related to mourning and to death. Be¬ 
neath the cross, I read these words:— 
‘JESUS MARY JOSEPH 'JERESA 
Llanhcrne,* of the convent of S' Joseph 
and St. Ann of the English Discaiccd 
Carmelites, formerly of Antwerp, with 
ail sacred lites of our holy mother the 
church. Departed this life on the 9th 
August, IS."-, our bclo\ed mother Mary 
of the angels, alias Ch. Stewart, ex 
Prioress, aged 79, professed fit) years, 
whose soul we recommend to your prayers 
and sacrifices, that she may eternally 
UEST IN PEACE.’ 

Notwithstanding 1 entertain a high res¬ 
pect and all (Jiristian charity for good 
and pious Roman Catholics, and 1 have 
known many such, yet, being myself a 
protestant, and not having therefore any 
very great faith in the benefit of prayers 
for the dead, I could not perform the 
charitable ofliee thus required of me for 
the soul of the lady of Llanherne. But 
by here making public the requisition, I 
give it the benefit of a wide circulation, 
so that all who may chance to read these 
pages may have to thank me for a know¬ 
ledge of her death, and an opportunity 

* Llanheruu in Cimiwall; tin o.d Iioum' 
giv<>n to tlicM' Imly si^t^‘|•s by tin' Ic.to Lortl 
Arniidcl, when they fled to Kngland licm the 
French lievolution" 
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afforded them, by that circumstance, for 
the exercise of what, if of the same 
church, they may deem a most charitable 
and important duty. But to go on re¬ 
gularly—I stopped in the narrative to 
read the placard over the green-baized 
door of the chapel. Reader, we must go 
back to the vespers. 

“ The priest performed the service of 
the evening in the English longue, and 
afterwards read a short lecture on purga¬ 
tory, setting forth the necessity of a good 
life, in order to avoid the horrors of even 
that brief suffering. ‘ We are saved, 
yet as by fire1 observed those words of 
St. Paul were repeatedly quoted in sup¬ 
port of the doctrine. One part of the 
service struck me as being very impres¬ 
sive. The tapers were burning at the 
altar, giving a ‘ dim religious light' to 
the crucilix that stood on the tabic; the 
more remote parts of the chapel were in 
obscurity; the shadows along the roof 
wore broad and deep, and the moon was 
shining with mild lustre through the 
windows: whilst, in tiie midst of the 
service, the priest commanded all present 
to pause and examine their own hearts, 
fur the sins which each had on that day 
committed. A deep silence ensued. The 
congregation remained on their knees; 
till at length, after the lapse of some 
minutes, this profound stillness was broken 
by the voice of the priest commencing a 
prayer to the throne of mercy for pardon 
and peace. With all my j.rotestant pre¬ 
judices strong upon me, I could not help 
thinking there was an uwc and a solem¬ 
nity in this custom calculated to make one 
examine one’s own heart." 

And is it possible that Mrs. Bray 
does not know that she might have joined 
in this most beautiful act of w'orship 
without her protestant feelings being in 
the least alarmed, since it is an act of 
protestant worship in the Lutheran church, 
retained by Luther, with many other ad¬ 
mirable points ill that glorious vesper 
litany, from which our own morning 
litany is derived. It is called an act of 
recollection by Luther, and it is retained 
in the Swedish Lutheran church. We 
need only call to remembrance the fact, 
that the life of the youthful Queen, Chris¬ 
tina, when she was about the age of our 
present gracious Queen, was attempted by 
an assassin, while everyone in the church 
had their eyes covered during “ the re¬ 
collection.’’ Pity that our church did 
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not brush off the rags and cobwebs of 
saintly invocation which the church of 
Rome appended to this apostolic litany, 
and give it to our church in unbroken 
beauty. The effect Mrs. Bray describes 
has often struck us, and she will be 
happy to learn that one great protestant 
church retains this part of the service of 
the ancient church. But we proceed 
with her through the domains of Tre> 
lawne, and even descend into the family 
vault from whence she draws this curious 
anecdote:— 

“ One coffin, entirely composed of lead, 
was so enormously high, thatwhilst stand¬ 
ing by it, I found it reached above my 
shoulder from the ground where it was 
deposited. This excited our curiosity; 
and Lady Trelawny told us that a tradition 
in the family averred that this was the 
coffin of a lady called ‘ Aunt Charlotte^ 
a daughter of the famous Bishop, who 
died in single blessedness, and who having 
the misfortune to be humped-backed, felt 
it more severely than a person of her good 
sense ought to have done; so that it was 
her custom always to sit with her back to 
the wall in a corner of the room, on a par¬ 
ticular low chair, which she thought was 
the best method of keeping out of sight 
the misfortune of her shape; and, ‘ the 
ruling passion strong in death,’ she de¬ 
sired to be buried in this very sitting 
position: hence arose the necessity for 
that monstrous lead coffin that attracted 
our attention. Now it so happened, that 
in hunting amongst, the old papers at 
Trelawne, I had, but on the very night 
before, read a few of ‘ Aunt Charlotte’s’ 
letters to her father, the Bishop, which 
had given me the very highest opinion of 
the tenderness—of the gentle and affec¬ 
tionate disposition of her mind. Her 
portrait (that 1 had seen in the tapestry- 
room) helped to confirm this opinion ; it 
was prepossessing. It represented a stouter 
person than her sister ‘ Mirtilla’ appeared 
to be in her picture. Charlotte’s eyes, 
like hers, were dark, and the whole coun¬ 
tenance agreeable. I saw nothing in the 
portrait that indicated a hump-back. Her 
dress, however, was full, loose, and flow¬ 
ing ; and perhaps this circumstance, with 
a little exercise of politeness on the part 
of the artist, not to he too particular in 
copying the original in his drawing, 
might accouift for the picture being at 
variance with the tradition.” 

We now bid farewell,-with great re¬ 


gret, to this fascinating portion of the 
work, and enter a sort of debateable 
ground, whore the romantic part is fact, 
and the historical portion very fiction. 
In the first place, Mrs. Bray does not 
hold good faith with her readers; from 
the sei'ious introduction in which she 
described her research int^ autographs 
with Lady Trelawny (who, we suppose, 
is not a fictitious person), we very in¬ 
nocently expected to read genuine letters 
and diaries of the seventeenth century, 
like those of Pepys, North, the younger 
Lord Clarendon, &c. However, the 
perusal of two pages showed this was a 
deception, for the author has not any 
further knowledge of the history of that 
time than the scanty generalizing in¬ 
formation of library histories of England. 
Take, for instance, the following anec¬ 
dote :— 

“There is a story much talked of 
about the mass, at court. It is reported 

that my Lord-(I forget his name) 

would only go with King James the 
Second as far as the dour of the chapel 
to mass; and the king said, ‘ My lord, 
what stop here; will not your lordship 
go farther ?’ ‘ No, sire,’ answered the 

protestant nobleman, ‘ My father would 
not have gone with your iiifijcsty so far.’ ” 

Now turn to the diary of Clarendon, 
and see tlic force and power of the Duke 
of Norfolk’s repartee to King .Tames, and 
behold how the historical romance tames 
down and dilutes a most powerful anec¬ 
dote. The Duke of Norfolk was the 
protestant son of a catholic father. 
James the Second was the catholic son 
of a protestant martyr. “ My lord duke,” 
said .lames, when Norfolk loft him at 
the chapel door, at St. James’s, “ your 
father would have gone further.” “ But 
your Majesty’s father would not have 
gone so far,” was tlie reply to the son of 
Charles the First. This is the true edi¬ 
tion of the anecdote. 

Again, the flippant damsel, who de¬ 
scribes the scene of Catherine of Bra- 
ganza’s coucher of condolence on the 
death of her husband, Charles the First 
(where, of course, all were in the deepest 
mourning), immediately dresses in pink, 
and white, and other gay fallallas, to go 
to a court which assuredly was in the 
deepest mourning ; for, till the reign of 
George the Third, even the general 
mourning for an English king lasted a 
twelvemonth;—we could show M». Bray 
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a most curious ghost-story, in a book 
printed within three or four years of 
1685, which would prove to her young 
lady that court and courtiers were that 
year in mourning for Charles the Second. 
Xgain, this same very apocryphal, auto- 
graph-writing young lady, takes lessons 
on the harpsichord. But, could she have 
procured more than a spinette in the year 
1685—the harpsichord being unknown 
for more than fifty years afterwards ? 

We will not proceed thus to analyse 
the historical truth of the scenes at the 
court of England in the third volume, 
for the above proves the maimer in which 
facts are metamorphosed. In local his¬ 
tory, Mrs. Bray is admirable; and she 
has most ingeniously managed tl ghost 
of “ Dorothy Dingley,” to which she 
would have done wisely wholly to have 
adhered. It requires the most intimate 
knowledge of the internal springs of his¬ 
tory, before she can bring her Cornish 
heroes to a court, whose real characters 
are not even now wholly unveiled. 

The extraordinary manner in which 
this romance is introduced, will deceive 
many an inexperienced reader into the 
belief that they are reading the real cor¬ 
respondence of an historical family of 
some note, and of course they will be¬ 
lieve the historical misrepresentations. 
Such mistakes constitute the great mis¬ 
chief done by historical romance. This 
is the confusion and perversion oi facts 
in the minds of the uninformed. In 
general, writers of historical fiction of 
the present day carefully guard their 
readers against errors of this kind ; and 
we are almost inclined to reproach Mrs. 
Bray with something more serious than 
want of literary judgment in her inex¬ 
tricable confusion of truth and falsehood 
between her introductory matter and her 
romance. 

In point, however, of enterlaiument, 
“ Trelawny of Trelawne ” is the best 
romance she has written; and if it were 
not imbued, from end to end, w'ith the 
moral wrong we have named, we should 
'have given it far higher praise. 

Anglo-India ; Social, Moral, and Poli¬ 
tical. From the “ Asiatic .Journal.” 

Svols. Allen and Co. 1838. 

The same excellent judgment and lively 
talent which made Emma Roberts’s 
** Scenes and Characteristics of Hin- 


dostan,” a standard work from its first 
appearance, has guided her editorial 
pencil in this selection; the volumes are 
worthy of her literary reputation, and 
fully prove that their editress can not 
only write entertaining books herself, but 
appreciate genius in others, a quality 
somewhat rare among the editors of this 
egotistical age, as the dow'nfall of many a 
promising periodical can bear witness. 

So much for the selector from the 
pages of the “ Asiatic Journalnow for 
the selections. The commencing series, 
English Society in India, is the most 
important, inasmuch as it is not only very 
cleverly written, but forms a guide to the 
conduct of those who are inexperienced 
ill the usages of the varieties of the Eng¬ 
lish species transplanted into this stupen¬ 
dous colony. Of all subjects that of mar¬ 
riage is the most interesting to female 
readers, and we think the following ex¬ 
tract places the voyages of young ladies 
to India in a very eiidurable light. 

“ Away, then, with this stupid gossip 
about mercenary marriages of I ndia—the 
markets, as they are called, where Eng¬ 
lish beauty is bought and sold. I affirm, 
without hazard of contradiction, that there 
arc more interested and venal marriages 
celebrated in the space of one day in Lon¬ 
don, than have taken plucein Calcutta, Ma¬ 
dras, or Bombay, since those places have 
been presidencies. If those places are znor- 
kets, Almack’s and the Italian Opera are 
shambles. How many young ladies, who 
have reached the marriageable period, 
could I name, who, at the very time that 
they were curling up their noses at Miss 
S. or Miss W., who had just sailed on 
their outward-bound voyage to the East, 
with the uiidissembled speculation of get¬ 
ting husbands, were themselves from morn 
to night occupied in the hope of entan¬ 
gling some midille-aged baronet, or ban¬ 
ker, or wealthy esquire, into a matrimo¬ 
nial promise, and setting in motion their 
whole train of artillery to carry their 
point I And what is the destination of a 
young girl of fashion in London, from 
the first flutter of her heart at the sight 
of a beau ? What is taught her by the 
counsels of mamma, or the examples of 
elder sisters? What are the aims that 
engross her whole being, all her waking, 
all her sleeping thoughts ? What is the 
goal which her young imagination pants 
to arrive at ? Is it the simple union of 
the affections—the unadulterated choice 
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of the mind, with no dowry, no worldly 
wealth, but that of love—the gratuitous 
dedication of her whole soul, the un¬ 
bought devotion of her heart, to one be¬ 
loved and beloving object ? No ; she 
has been too well tutored not to discard 
all this nonsense with contempt, as the 
idle dream of thoughtlessness and folly. 

“ The females, sent out to India to 
try their chance for an establishment, 
are, for the most part, nurtured to the 
hopes of a competent rather than a splen¬ 
did union. To this end they are edu¬ 
cated, modestly indeed, but sufficiently to 
qualify them for the duties of wives and 
mothers. They are taught the art of |)ieas- 
ing by means of those accomplishments, 
which are no more than a necessary part of 
female education, instead of tiio fascina¬ 
tions which glare and dazzle rather than 
delight, and are more fitted for the stare 
and gaze of public admiration, tlian for 
the chaste and sober ornaments of do¬ 
mestic life. Having probably some 
friendly connexions in India, they arrive 
there generally under the protection of 
kind and nialron-Iikc residents, with whom 
they become domiciled, and who, fiom 
their experience of tlie characters and 
morals of the male society at their re¬ 
spective presidencies, are enabled to give 
them the most salutary advice as to the 
important choice nn which depends the 
woe or the weal nf their after-Iive.s. What 
is there mercenary or venal in this? 
It is an egregious blunder to imagine 
that there can be no real affettion in 
these marriages. I never heard that the 
little god of love could make no use of 
bis wings for being encumbered with ru¬ 
pees, or that his arrows were less effica¬ 
cious because they were tipped with gold. 

“ But let those vvhu sneer at English 
marriages in India, look to the unbroken 
constancy nf the union : I mean in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred. Can there 
be a more conclusive proof that the affec¬ 
tions of the young spinsters, so invidi¬ 
ously ridiculed as forming part of the 
ship’s cargo, find there a secure and ho- 
hoiirable asjluni?” 

Really if women must be married, out 
of two evils, it is the more high-spirited 
action to go to men that are willing to 
buy a wife, than to stay in England and 
marry- a husband who expects to be 
bought with a dowry. After all, disin¬ 
terested men do deserve some condescen¬ 
sion from women, and that the female 


heart responds gratefully to the feeling of 
being loved solely for herself is fully 
proved by the fact that Anglo-Indian 
marriages are remarkable for life-long 
affection. The bench and bar of India 
arc subjects familiar to most readers, and 
the story of the judges’ wigs and the 
cockroaches we have oft^n delighted in. 

“it was rather an amusing incident, 
which happened in open court, after the 
judges had come to the determination of 
wearing wigs, iti addition to the costume 
which, ill every thing but the wig, was 
the ordinary judicial dress. ‘ In Cal¬ 
cutta, where the climate is much hotter, 
each judge had his wig, and it was the 
duty of the court to preserve its dignity 
by the exterior observances of the Bench, 
of whicli the wig had alwavs been deemed 
an es^ential part,’ The reasoning of the 
chief-justice was conclusive with his bre¬ 
thren. 'rhe wigs were ordered from 
England, and in due course arrived, all 
]>acked in boxes. Unluckily, the cock¬ 
roaches had found their way into the 
wig-box of Sir Tliouias Strange, and fed, 
much to their satisfaction, upon each 
side of it. LIiilbrInnately, after the judges 
had seated themselves, each with his 
new wig, the holes gnawed by the vora¬ 
cious insects began to make way for Sir 
Thomas's cars, which, in a few minutes, 
were visible through them. The laugh¬ 
ter tliat ran flirough the court having 
attracted his attention to the circum¬ 
stance that afforded so much amusement 
•—in a moment, off went the wig indig¬ 
nantly over the heads of the prothonotary 
and his clerks, upon the area of tlie court. 
Tlie example of the chief-justice was in¬ 
stantly followed by the other judges, and, 
one by one, like a leash of partridges, the 
three wigs tlevv across and lighted on the 
door. This ludicrous circumstance so 
completely unhinged Sir Thomas, that 
he adjourned liie court till the following 
day, for it was found impossible to hush 
the incrriineiil it occasioned.”* 

By far the most extraordinary portion 
of these volumes is to be found in the 
commencement of the second volume, - 
entitled, Sketciies of Hindu Manners 
by Hindus: these, which contain some 
very .sensible reasonings on the folly and 

* “ This aiici'ilole was treated by a corre- 
f-ptmdciit as u mere 15eti(in; but the writer 
(who vviis a b;iirist(T of the court vvhere the 
incident occurred) asscrUd ils aecuracy, dcuibl- 
iiig wlietber the vv'ig-loss jiidae was Sir 'i'bomas 
Slnuige or bii liciijauuu Sidivaii.” 
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disgusting absurdities of these heathen 
customs, ought to be read with deep at¬ 
tention by our statists, our religionists, 
philanthropists, and by those estimable 
few who unite all these characters. We 
think they will agree with us in the ob¬ 
servation, that when the cleverest persons 
among a vast and prejudiced community 
begin of themselves to reason on the 
state in which they fliul their social and 
religious life, the day of their conversion to 
Christian principles i.s not far di.stant. It 
was a good deed to l.iy these singular papers 
in the full blaxe of Euro|iean liglit. although 
they record many things that are abhor¬ 
rent, yet they are calculated to promote 
the grand work of Christian civilization. 

Many of the tales and fictions are ex¬ 
cellent, most of them entertaining. The 
last volume is chiefly devoted to biogra¬ 
phy, and is not the least in merit and 
utility. 

There is also a capital ghost story, oc¬ 
cupying nearly twenty pages, but, owing to 
the length of it we arc compelled merely to 
allude to it cursorily. The general reader 
will find ample satisfaction in the perusal 
of those well got-np and highly interest¬ 
ing volumes. 

T/ie Vicar of JV/c.rliill. By Mrs. 

Trollope. 

Mrs. Trollope’s lately published vo¬ 
lumes have attracted more atlontioii from 
the public than they are entitled to 
from their literary merits. They are ea¬ 
gerly snatched up, nay almost devoured, 
yet at the same time exclaimed against 
and detested. All classes re id it, ex¬ 
cepting those against whom their en¬ 
venomed shafts are aimed ; for the ro¬ 
mance of the N'icar of Wrexliill is an 
attack on the CalvinUlic division of onr 
church usually called evangelical. The 
publi.sher and readers, in all probability, 
call the work a novel; we must term 
it a romance, for a novel, according to 
modern acceptation, implies an attempt 
to delineate human life and natural cha¬ 
racter; but Mrs. Trollope has boldly 
rushed into the free regions of imagina¬ 
tion, to furnish herself with a selection of 
hypocritical monsters. .Judas, himself, 
possesses redeeming points of character in 
comparison with our evangelical vicar and 
his companions in iniquity, it is almost 
as rare a circumstance to find a human 
being without touches of occasional good- 
ness, as it is to find a character that ap¬ 


proaches perfection. The greatest au¬ 
thors have been aware of this truth, which 
strikes on every chord of the human lieart 
in so irresistible a manner, that Milton, by 
yielding to it for an instant, has interested 
us nil in Satan. Shak.speare constantly 
worked with this spell, with the single ex¬ 
ception of the character of lago; but let us 
imagine a work containing half a dozen 
lagos, and consider how much the truth 
of nature is outraged. If the religionists 
against whom the Vicar of Wrexhill is 
aimed ever read talcs of a coarser charac¬ 
ter, there is no doubt that the caricatures 
drawn by this lively sketcher would cause 
them to reform many errors which par¬ 
take of follies, which may be construed 
into crimes by uncharitable observer; 
among these the abuse of prayer is pre¬ 
eminent, an abn.se against which they are 
so awfully warned by the highest autho¬ 
rity, that it seems strange they should 
need a mirror so odious and distorting to 
be held up to them. Yet it is hard that 
w.ant of judgment in the selection of 
orientalisms should be supposed to convey 
the most detestable feelings; nothing can 
be more hideous than tho picture of the 
Vicar making insidious love to Fanny 
Mowbrav, under the cover of enthusiastic 
prayer, unless it is that of the girl who 
comprehending the purport of such ad¬ 
dresses (borrowed from the coarse yet 
covert writings of a certain Italian writer 
of the old school), is ropresciUcd by Mrs. 
Trollope as an innocent and interesting 
victim fulling in love noth her loathsome 
wooer, who finds it after all more conve¬ 
nient to marry her rich mother. 

Hypocrites and robbers seem to be the 
only characters Mrs. Trollope has seen 
ill the world; they arc rather more plen¬ 
tiful, it is true, than is convenient for 
honest persons, lint, like birds of rapine, 
they are not gregarious creatures. If the 
profession of religion converted all its 
votaries into Jacob Cartwrights and Ste¬ 
phen Corbolds, we should think it would 
bo somewhat difficult for them to find 
dupes among their associates ; we do not 
deny that there are such characters, but 
they would be the same in any clime and 
under any creed. 

For such of our readers who wish to 
know what the Vicar of Wrexhill is about, 
without encountering much that is dis¬ 
gusting in its pages, we will, in a few 
words, sketch the story. 

Mr. Mowbray dies, and leaves a widow, 
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with a large property, wholly in her own 
hands, and a young grown-up family. 
The Rev. Jacob Cartwright, a Tartuffe, 
pertaining to the Calvinistic part of our 
Establishment, takes possession of Wrex- 
hill vicarage at the same time. In the 
period of a few weeks he obtains the love 
of the widow, and half seduces the affec¬ 
tions of her young daughter. Mrs. Mow¬ 
bray marries this villain, who introduces 
her into the society of a numerous collec¬ 
tion of monsters and monstresses as bad 
as himself, all reduced to the lowest state 
of moral and sensual depravity by the 
malpraclices of the evangelical church I 
'ITie vicar prevails on his wife to disin¬ 
herit her unoffending children; but she 
privately makes a just will, and all ends 
better than may be expected. 

These venomous attacks on a commu¬ 
nity which has produced many bright 
examples of pure virtue, can do it no 
harm, and may be some good, and arc as 
applicable to the members of any other. 
They remind us strongly of a fact that 
happened in a certain village, with which 
we conclude, by way of parable. A man 
had a vast fancy to poison his neighbour, 
and for that righteous purpose gave him 
an over-dose of arsenic: the patient not 
only recovered, but was cured of an ague 
which had long afflicted him. We will 
allow Mrs. Trollope to use arsenic suffi¬ 
cient to poison all the bad passions of 
mankind. —— 

Sudden Thoughts: an original Farce. By 
T. E. Wilks, Esq. Erom the acting 
copy. W. Strange. 

We have our friend Wilks here in all 
his glory, as a comic delineator of modern 
life and follies, full of fun and wit, call¬ 
ing himself a farce w'riter, but with no 
slight claims to be considered as a true 
son of regular comedy. Colman and 
Sheridan’s afterpieces are as much come¬ 
dies as their more elaborate compositions. 
The distinction drawn between farce 
writers and comic authors is as capricious 
as it would be to place the makers of 
china basins and tea-cups in a different 
grade of art. In fact, what constitutes 
excellence in farce does so in comedy. 
If a farce is unnatural in character, forced 
in expression, and wholly impossible in 
incident, it gives no pleasure, notwith¬ 
standing the supposed latitude allowed to 
such productions, and comedy is governed 
precisely by the same laws; therefore he 
Mrho writes a clever witty afterpiece could. 


if he pleased, be successful in a drama 
of larger dimensions. 

Waldenbergt a Poem, in Sue Cantos, 
By M. E. M. J. Geeves. 

This poem claims public attention, as 
the production of a little |;irl not fourteen 
years of age. Some passages will excite 
surprise in the reader, as possessing much 
originality. The preface and dedication 
are also singular compositions. To dis¬ 
sect with professional criticism the work 
of a child would be an ill-natured task, 
for neither childhood nor carl}* youth is 
often the season for the development of 
poetic talent, even where it is of the 
most commanding order. Chatterton, if 
indeed that martyred boy was the author 
of those glorious poems, is the only boy- 
poet whose works survive in the classics 
of a country ; and as if one instance was 
to be produced, in each sex, Miss Lan- 
don’s poems, written at fourteen and fif¬ 
teen, are worthy of her present popularity. 
One copy of verses, written when Pope 
was thirteen, survives him—the transla¬ 
tion of Horace, “ Happy the man hut 
had his merits not rapidly progressed, 
his juvenile effort would not have won 
for him distinction. We only recollect 
one continental poem by a child that has 
become popul.ir, and that is the cele¬ 
brated sonnet written by Torquato Tasso 
at eleven years old, when, uccunipunying 
his father as a fugitive from civil strife in 
Italy, he compares himself to Ascanius 
following the footsteps of .^neas. This 
interesting sonnet is not in English edi¬ 
tions of his works. To return to Wal- 
denbergand its juvenile authoress. Thus 
rare poetical talent is in childhood. Our 
readers will he indulgent to the faults, 
and approhative of the beauties, in this 
book, which has been fortunate enough 
to find a large body of titled and other 
respectable suliscribcrs. We will leave 
the damsel to introduce the story in her 
own peculiar way, by an extract from the 
preface:— 

“It has been my pleasure that the hero 
of this poem should figure (1 suppose 1 
must not say flourish) about the eleventh 
century, and having joined his intended 
father-in-law in an expedition against the 
Saracens: as it is not likely I should suffer 
him long to hold a .subordinate rank, 1 have 
been under the necessity, with the a.ssistance 
of the redoubtable llassan, to dispose of 
Lord Brandenburg, in order that Walden- 
berg might have the sole commaad, who 
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doubtless imagined himself deeply in love 
with the fair lldagonda, till he beheld 
among his captives the more exquisitely 
beautiful Hebrew maiden, which caused an 
excessive evaporation of his affection for his 
betrothed one. Bat as the holy wars have 
been treated on so often, and by such able 
hands, I have only suffered my hero to 
remain a sufficient time in Palestine to re¬ 
venge the death of Brandenburg, and twice 
to rescue Sapphira from the faithless Hassan, 
whom he ultimately vanquishes.” 

“ The castle of Waldcnberg stood on a steep. 
Its dark frowning turrets o’erhung the blue 
deep. 

For ages it brav’d the fierce hurricane’s 
shock. 

The queen of the Danube, enthron’d ou a 
rock. 

And ere any lord of that castle expires, 
Whom death calls away from the home of 
his sires, 

A form, not of earth, in the midnight is seen. 
To walk all in white upon Waldenberg 
Green: 

On the lord of the casUc three times she doth 
call. 

Saying, ‘ Wolsden of Waldenberg—Wal- 
denberg Hall 

Must have a new master, and thou have a 
pall!’” 

Our next extract is from the last page, 
winch will show that the fair writer has 
some powers, and we hope she will con¬ 
tinue to improve. 

And what was her fate? she, the widowed, 
the lone, 

Forsaken and desolate, spared her hut one, 
One gem, that was saved from the wreck of 
the bark. 

One flower, in the wilderness cheerless and 
dark, 

One star that illumined the gloom of the 
night, 

One hud, that the withering storm did not 
blight; 

O! such was her bahe, and she felt not bereft 
Of every joy, while her infant was left; 

But deep as her grief was, yet patient and 
mild, 

She found consolation in Heaven, and her 
child.” 

There are many persons who would 
read this book with surprise as well as 
pleasure. 

Hudsons Directions for Making fVills. 

Longman and Co. 

The preface to this little work is one of 
the most sensible essays on the duty of 
tnaking a will which we ever met with. 
As to the body of the work we need only 


say that it is scarcely possible for any 
person to make a safe will under the 

{ •resent alteration of the testamentary 
aws without some such guide. Whe¬ 
ther it be wise in our legislature to throw 
additional ditSculties in the way of a 
dying person’s disposition of his pro¬ 
perty Mr. Hudson seems to doubt, and 
his department in the Legacy-office ren¬ 
ders him, we should think, an excellent 
judge of the dilemmas likely to arise 
therefrom. We must add, that there ap¬ 
pears to us in this, as in every other in¬ 
stance, a strong bias in our present go¬ 
vernment to make work for legal pro¬ 
fessors. And frankly to speak, we dare 
not take upon ourselves to recommend 
any person, under the present laws, to 
be his ow'ii will-maker, even when as¬ 
sisted by this clever, perspicuous, and 
sensible guide. Till the new laws have 
somewhat familiarized themselves by 
their working, we should be sorry to see 
any father trust the provision for his 
family and his dear children to a testa¬ 
ment of his own devising. But we 
should rather say, purchase this cheap 
little treatise, read its forcible arguments, 
and ponder oti the cases of extreme hard ■ 
ship and reverse of fortune which inno¬ 
cent families have experienced from neg¬ 
lect of this duty, even under the old law, 
and consider how much mure imperative 
a duty it is to attend to settling affairs, 
now testamentary dispositions are fet¬ 
tered by so many new injunctions, under 
the new act of 1st Victoria. A will 
ought to be made while a person is in 
health ; for if done, that act, instead of 
being the usual avant courier of death, is 
the surest means of keeping a testator alive. 
Suppose a person to be seized with spasms 
in the heart, or some of those sharp, but 
transient attacks which so often visit the 
springs of life, and require the mind to 
be kept perfectly tranquil, in order to 
give the body the best chance for making 
a successful rally. Let all our readers 
answer in their own hearts the question, 
which situation is the best for the reco¬ 
very of a man, that wherein he has 
calmly settled his worldly affairs, or of 
the man who has then to make up his 
account both temporal and spiritual. 
The very sight of a pale and weeping 
wife and infants, about to be beggared 
by a father’s cruel neglect, would go nigh 
to kill a man whose constitution would 
otherwise have bravely battled the iii« 
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vading disease J Our readers way be 
convinced, from the perusal of this work, 
that a good death-bed Will, with all its 
array of legal assistants and witnesses, is 
almost an impossibility, through the pru¬ 
dent ])recautions of our present legislators; 
when also, perhaps, the physical powers 
are so weakened that even the hand can 
scarcely fulfil its office—then mark the 
mental exertion which is necessary for 
such an act: a man must first know what 
he possesses—next he must call to mind 
all his obligations and pass in review 
before him all the parties entitled —the 
wording of the will is then to bo duly 
considered—so that that most important 
of all documents is left to the legal agent 
of the individual or family, and whether 
right or wrong, agreeing with the instruc¬ 
tions or not, it it signed, and the fate of 
not merely one famil)’, but of all its 
branches, is sealed for e\er on this side 
the grave. 

Curtis on Health. Second Edition. 

Renshaw. 

We have before reviewed with pleasure 
the outpourings of this diligent author. 
The present volume is embellished with 
an engraving copied from the celebrated 
picture in the possession of the late .lohn 
Curtis, M. D., representing Mr. West 
and family, which is must beautifully exe¬ 
cuted. and of itself worth the whole cost 
of the bonk. This lias, however, re¬ 
ference to the main subject, health. 
I’hcrein are shown year generations. We 
have examined this work, and do not 
hesitate to place it very high in the scale 
of publications most beneficial to the 
best interests of the public, their heallii 
and their happiness; and we are by no 
means surprised that the book has reached 
a second edition. We confess that wc 
know the author, but aver at the same 
time that we never really know his capa¬ 
bilities and his worth as a moralist, until 
we had looked into, and delighted in, his 
very excellent book on the preservation 
of health. It is most admirably adapted 
for the general reader. 

A New and Derivative Etymological 
Dictionary. By J. Rowbotham, 
P.R.A.S. Longman, 1838. 

This is a valuable hook ; suitable as an 
ordinary dictionary, and yet possessing all 
the requisites for the classical referee. 
First we have the English word, accen¬ 
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tuated in a manner (as far as our eye has 
traced) most accurately; we have next 
the Greek derivation, or the Latin, 
whichever it may be ; then an explanation 
of the word, with a brief explanation: if 
of words, what they mean ; if of places, 

for what they are remarkable : thus_ 

Ethics, s. s9o« (elhos'^, morals, or 
manners. 

Etna, s. ix9w (aitho), I burn. 

“ A celebrated volcano, or burning 
mountain in Sicily.” 

We can only say of this plan that it is 
just that in vvhich we were disciplined, 
and had it not been very excellent, we 
should not have been one-half as clever 
as wc arc. 

The book is very nicely finished, and 
deserves an extensive circulation. 


Gibsons liary Sketches or Expeditions 
from the Pickwick Club. Sherwood. 
‘1838. 

This first number is excellent. The 
delineations from the pencil of Mr. Gib¬ 
son, are very superior works of art, and 
in every respect delicate and chaste. It 
is a very superior effort of genius. 

Minstrel Musings. Ji)’ J. E. Ca kfkv- 
TER. Oru* vol. '1 liomas, 1838. 

Mr. Carpenter, the inspirations of whose 
muse, a .short lime back, appeared in our 
pages, has just publi.shed a little volume, 
vvliicli be has dedicated to llie Ethical 
Society, which will, doubtless, be also ac- 
ceptable to many of our readers. Seve¬ 
ral of the pieces have already appeared 
in our own pages, and in the pages of, vve 
believe, other periodicals, and as we have 
no exact means of telling which in the 
collection are already known to the pub¬ 
lic, we will not hazard giving an extract 
with which perhaps our readers may be 
already familiar. 

Le Kreux's Memorials of Cambridge, 
No. 3. 'J'ilt. 

This number represents the new Court, 
—Interior of the Hall,—The Cloisters, 
—and the Bishop’s House (wood-cuts). 
We hope this work will not in the least 
depart from the admirable spirit with 
which it is commenced. 

History of Dritish Birds. Part 4. 

J. Von VooKt. 

This number continues the article on 
owls—Then embraces the Grey and 
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Woodchat Shirke — The Pied Fly¬ 
catcher— While’s Thrush and the Fiehl- 
fare, which arc delineated with grout 
accuracy and delicacy. 

The Illustrated Fanuly Bihlc. Ifi38. 
Part 1. Large |)a|jci', fine edition, 
with the Notes explunatory of the late 
John Brown, Minislorat Haddington. 
Thks is a beautiful edition of the Bible. 
— When, however, we look upon it, as 
thttword of (lod, we gaze at its contents, 
not for the beauty of its enibellishments, 
but for its intrinsic value : we therefore 
set no value upon the ornamental por¬ 
tion, Air otherwise: wc think, that the 
less ornamented the better.—TIr re may 
however be others, who attracted by the 
gew-gaw, may meet on a stiddci' with 
sti iking passages, and ha\e their atten. 
tion riveted. But the publishers should 
work for the many, not ihe few, and if 
they followed our honest ad\icc, we doubt 
not they would command a larger sale, 
by publishing a Bible, such as this is. 
without the ornameiu, then with all 
the attractions of pii tures and coloured 
ink which their greatest art could devise, 
—as this is a serious matter, wc would 
earnestly beg the publishers to consider 

our suggestion.- 

The Sonel Adventures of Turn Thumb 
the Great. By Mrs. Baiivvell.— 
With Illustrations. Chapman and 
Hail. 

Many of our nursery fairy fables, though 
very fascinating in their construction, are 
by no means of a nice morality. This is 

The Heiress and the French Count .— 
The following bus been ciretdated as 
something very like the original cor¬ 
respondence which lately took place be¬ 
tween one of the most exclusive of Paris 
dandies and a French nobleman, his 
friend, for some time past resident in 
London:— 

“ My dear D-, 

“ The charming A-B- 

has become, I am told, a groat heiress. 
You know how much 1 have admired her; 
therefore wish to give you a little com¬ 
mission, which I have no doubt you will 
execute for an old friend. As your happy 
mariied state prevents your taking advan¬ 
tage of so favourable an opportunity of 
establishing yourself, do, my dear follow, 
offer my hand and my heart to the sweet 
2 A - VOL. XTI.—FEBRUARY 
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accounted for by their extreme antiquity; 
in truth, there still hangs about most of 
them the gro.ssncss of manners and care¬ 
lessness in regard to moral justice, which 
were among the traAs of the barbaroiia 
ages in which they were composed. 'I'he 
nnrsory ta^e of “ Tom Thumb ’* is a 
case ill point. 'roni,” w'ho has been 
proved by antiquarians to be the venera¬ 
ble representative of the dwaifs of the 
Scalils, is not altogether fit, in his an¬ 
cient state, to bo introduced to the in¬ 
habitants of the nurseries of the nine¬ 
teenth century. Yet “ Tom ” is a most 
tascinating person to children,and we are 
altogether loath to deprive them of his 
company ; for the interest they take in 
him arises from his minute size, brought 
in contrast with the objects they see 
around them. They have, as well, a 
sympathetic feeling in reganl to this 
diminutive stature of “ Tom,” and they 
rejoice in their own superiority of di¬ 
mensions. Mrs. Barwell has seized on 
these points with admirable tact, and 
has given to tlie nursery a talc, told 
with all the naivete of the olden time, 
ami has, with groat ingenuity, converted 
the objectiotinhic adventures of the an¬ 
tique “ Tom ” into instructive food for 
the minds of children. The little hook 
possesses elegance as well as sprightli- 
ncss, and much of the beauty of “ The 
Story Without Fnd,” unmixed with its 
dreamy mysticism. The cuts of this 
pretty volume arc truly charming. A 
more delightful present for the smaller 
bands of infantry we have not lately seen. 

girl. 1 am certain she will do us all 
honour. 

“ I am, mv dear D-, vour obliged, 

«DeM - 

The answer:— 

“ My dear Dc M—-, 

“ 1 am very sorry to say the fair 
A-B-has coiiiracled an engage¬ 

ment with a distinguished EuglLshman, 
winch prevents her doing justice to your 
merits. 1 hope you will not be cast down 
on this occasion ; and I recommcTid you, 
above all things, to come at once to Lon¬ 
don, as there is another person of elevated 
rank on whom your appearance and man¬ 
ners must make an impression. She is 
rich, young, and beautiful, and, moreover, 
her own mistress—I allude to the Queen 
Victoria the First. Pray come on, my 
dear fellow. I am yours, “ M. J.” 


Literatuf'e, ^e. 
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QUEEN'S GAZETTE. 


VIVAT REGINA. 


Windsor, December 29, 1837.—Hcr 
Majesty took a drive in the Park, in a 
pony-chaise, with the Duchess of Suther¬ 
land, attended by Her Majesty’s Chief 
Equerry on horseback ; Her Majesty’s 
suite followed in two open carriages. 
The Duke and Duchess of Cambridge, 
Prince George, and the Princess Augusta 
of Cambridge, arrived at six o'clock at the 
castle, and joined the royal dinner party, 
attended by Miss Kerr, Col. Cornw’all. 
The Duke and Duchess of Sutherland 
and the Lord Steward also arrived at the 
castle. 

30. —Her Majesty rode out on horse¬ 
back in the Park. The Duke and Du¬ 
chess, Prince George, and the Princess 
Augusta of Cambridge, left the castle for 
town. 

31. —Her Majesty did not leave the 
castle. Her Majesty had a select dinner 
party in the evening ; the Earl and 
Countess of Albemarle, the Hon. Mr. 
Murray, and Lord Charles Fitzroy. 

The Duchess and Princess Augusta of 
Cambridge attended divine service in 
Grosvenor Chapel, South Audley-strcet. 

January 1, 1838. —The Duke and 
Duchess of Cambridge visited the Prin¬ 
cess Sophia at Kensington. The Du¬ 
chess of Gloucester dined with the Du ke 
and Duchess of Cambridge, at Cambridge 
House. In the evening, the royal party 
honoured Covent Garden Theatre with 
their presence. 

2.—Her Majesty rode out on horse¬ 
back in the Great Park, attended by most 
of the royal suite, including Viscount 
Torrington, Hou. W. Cowper, Hon. Col. 
Cavendish, and the Hon. Col. Grey. 
Her Majesty had a select dinner parly. 

The Lord Stew'ard and Duke and 
Duchess of Sutherland de}>arted. The 
Duke and Duchess of Cambridge, Prince 
George, and the Princesses Augusta and 
Mary of Cambridge, and Miss Kerr and 


at half-past nine o’clock, in three car* 
ria^^es and four, for St. Lconards-on-Sea. 

3 —Her Majesty, accompanied by 
H.li.H. the Duchess of Kent, Viscount 
Torrington, Hon. Cols. Cavendish and • 
Grey, and Mrs. Grey, Lady M. Stopford, 
and'the Hon. W. Cowper, rode in the 
Park on horseback for nearly two houns. 
The Earl and Countess of Albemarle 
left the castle. The royal dinner party 
included H.U.H. the Duchess of Kent, 
Vise, 'rorrincton, Hon. Misses I^vys 
and Lister, Hon. Mrs. Campbell, Hon. 
Col. and Mrs. Grey, Hon. W. Cowper, 
Hon. Col. Cavendish, Baroness Lehzen, 
Lady M. Stopford, Lady Mulgrave, and 
Baron Stockmar. 

4 ._Her Majesty took her usual ride 

in the Park, accompanied by the Lord 
Groom in waiting. Cols. Cavendish and 
Grev, and H.K.H. the Duchess of Kent, 
atteiuled by Lady Mary Stopford. Her 
Majesty had a select dinner party in the 
evening. Lord Melbourne arrived at the 
cststlc!* 

.‘5.—Her Majesty was engaged during 
the whole of tlie morning in state affairs, 
and did not leave the castle. Her Ma¬ 
jesty had a small dinner party in the 

evening. , , • , 

G._Her Majesty, owing to the incle¬ 

mency of the weather, did not leave the 
castle. Lord Melbourne arrived, and 
joined the royal dinner party. 

Sunday, January 7-—Her Majesty, Ac¬ 
companied bv the Duchess of Kent, 
and attended by her suite, attended divine 
fccrvicc at St* (jrcorge s Chapel; after 
service Her Majesty walked on the East 
Terrace for nearly an hour. In the even¬ 
ing, Her Majesty entertained at dinner 
a party of distinguished guests. 

8.—Her Majesty rode in the Pant on 
horseback. Lord and Lady John Russell, 
Lord Duncannon, and Miss Ponsonby, 
arrived at the castle. The royal_dinner 


Mary ot Uambnage, ana ivjiss iverr aim . Duchess 

suite, left Cambridge House, Piccadilly, party consisted of H.R.H. the Dueness 
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of Kent, Lady Mulgrave, Lord Duncan- 
non, Hon. Miss Ponsonby, Lord Mel¬ 
bourne, Lady Mary Stopford, Lord Tor- 
rington, Hon. Misses Leyccster, Davys, 
Murray, and Cavendish, Lord and Lady 
John llussell. Baroness Lehzen, Hon. 
W. Cowpcr, Hon. Mrs. Murray, Hon. 
Col. Grey, and the Hon. Col. Cavendish. 
Her Majesty’s chamber musicians were 
in attendance in the evening. 

Their lioval Highnesses the Duke and 
Dufh ess of Cambridge, Prince George, 
the Princesses Augusta and Mary of 
Cambridge, and Miss Kerr, returned to 
Cambridge House at half-past four from 
Hastings. Lord and Lady .John Russell 
left Wilton Crescent for WiinLor, and 
also Lord Dancatinon, on a visit to Her 
Majesty. 

9. —The unsettled state of the weather 
prevented Her Majesty from taking her 
usual airings. Lord and Lady John 
Russell arrived at the castle. Lord Mel¬ 
bourne, Hon. W. Cowper.and the Coun¬ 
tess of Mulgrave, left the castle. Her 
Majesty had a select dinner party in the 
evening. The Duke and Duchess of 
Cambridge visited the Duchess of Glou¬ 
cester at Gloucester House, and also the 
Princess .Sophia at Kensington Palace. 

10. —The inclemency of the weather 
still confined Her Majesty to the castle. 
Lord Melbourne arrived and joined the 
royal dinner party in the evening. 

11. —The severity of the weather con¬ 
fined Her Maje.sty to the castle. Tiie 
royal dinner party included H.U.II. the 
Duchess of Kent, Lord Torrington, Lord 
and Lady John Russell, Baroness Lehzen, 
Baron Stockinar, Lord Dnneannon, Miss 
Ponsonliy, Mr. and Lady C. Digby, Lady 
Portman, Lords Melbrvurne and I’almer- 
ston, Hon. Misses Murray and Li.ster, 
Hon. Cols. Grey and Cavendish, Miss 
Davys, and Sir F. Stovin. 

Mr. A. Sehloss submitted to Her Ma¬ 
jesty the Queen Dowager the English 
Bijou Almanack and the Album Tablets, 
which had met with the approval of Her 
Majesty and H.R H. the Duchess of Kent. 

The Duchess of Cambridge visited the 
Duchess of Gloucester at Gloucester 
House. 

12. —The inclemency of the weather 
still prevented Her Majesty from taking 
her accustomed ride. The Queen, attend¬ 
ed by her royal visiters and suite, walked 
through the slopes and visited Adelaide 
Lodge. The Hon. Col. and Mrs. Grey 


arrived this evening, and joined tho royal 
dinner party. Her Majesty has given her 
fifth and last sitting to Mr. Steel, the 
sculptor. 

The Countess of Mulgrave was suc¬ 
ceeded as Lady in waiting by Lady 
Portman, and the Hon. Mrs. George 
Campbell by Lady Caroline Digby, as 
Bedebamber-woman. 

12. —Lord Liverpool and the Ladies 
Jenkinsun, and the Earl of Albemarle, 
arrived at the castle, and joined the royal 
dinner party. Lords Palmerston and Mel¬ 
bourne left ill the morning. 

13. —Her Majesty did not leave the 
castle. Her Majesty had a select dinner 
party in the evening. Lords Melbourne 
and Palmerston took their departure for 
London. 

'I'he Duchess of Cambridge, and the 
Princess and Prince George, attended by 
Miss Kerr, Baron Knusbauh, and Col. 
Cornwall, honoured the Opera Bufia with 
their presence. 

Sunday, January 14.—Her Majesty 
did not attend divine service in St. 
George’.s Cliapel this morning; but the 
Rev. Mr. Gosset officiated before Her 
Majesty and the royal household, in the 
private chapel of the castle. Her Ma¬ 
jesty, attended by H.R.H. the Duchess 
of Kent, and several members of the 
household, walked through the slopes to 
Adelaide Lodge. Her Majesty enter¬ 
tained a select party in the evening. 

The Duchess of Cambridge and Prin¬ 
cess Augusta of Cambridge attended 
divine senice in Grosvenor Chapel. 

I.'i.—Tlie extreme coldness of the 
weather prevented Her Majesty from 
leaving the cattle. Lords Liverpool and 
Albemarle took their departure. 

IG.—Her Majesty and her august mo¬ 
ther, attended by Lady Portman, arrived 
at the palace in St. James's Park, in a 
carriage and four, escorted by a party of 
Lancers, at half- past two, from Windsor 
Castle. The royal suite, including L.ady 
Lady M. Stopford, tho Hon. Miss Mur¬ 
ray, Miss Lister, Lady C. Digby, and the 
Hon. Col. Grey, followed in two carriages 
and four. Her Majesty was received at 
the palace by the Master of the Horse, 
Lord Torrington, and Sir F. Stovin. Her 
Majesty gave audiences to Lords Mel¬ 
bourne and Conytigliam. The royal 
dinner party included the Lord Cham¬ 
berlain, the Vice-Chamberlain, aud Lord 
Melbourne. 
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The Duke of Cambridge arrived in 
town at half-past five o'clock, from a visit 
to the Karl and (Countess of Jersey at 
Middleton Park, Oxford. 

J7,—The royal dinner parly included, 
in addition to the ladies and gentlemen of 
the household. Lord Melbourne and Lord 
Glenclg. The band of the Coldstream 
regiment of Foot Guards altended. 

i he Duke and Duchess of Cambridge 
and Prince George, honoured the Olym¬ 
pic Theatre with their presence. 

18.—Her Majesty gave audiences to 
the Marquis of Conyngham, Lord Albe¬ 
marle, and Lord Melbourne. Her Ma¬ 
jesty had a small dinner party, including 
H.H.H, the Duchess of Kent, the Lord 
Chamberlain, !\!arquisof Hcadforl, Laily 
Portman, Lady M. Stopford, Hon. Miss 
Murray. Miss Lister, Haroness Lehzcn, 
Lady I hercse Dighv, Miss Davys, Vis¬ 
count Torringlon, Sir F. Stovin, and the 
Hon. Cols. Grey and Cavouilish. 

ly.— Her Majesty gave audience to 
the Duke of Argyll and Lord Melbourne. 
Her .Majesty’s (linner party included 
Lords Melbourne and Pcilnierston, the 
Chancellor of the Kxi-hequer, .M iss Spring 
liice, Sir .John Iloldiouse, and the liight 
Hon. C. Ponlett Thomson. 

'I'he Duke of Cambridge visited the 
Princess Sophia at Kensington Palace. 
'I’he Duke and Duchess of Cambridge 
entertained a small ])iirty, including 
H.ILH. the Duchess of (lionce.ster. Sir 
Henry Wheatley, .\Ir. I lugh Halkett, and 
Cul.Jcm^s, at dinner, ul Cambridge House. 

22. —Her Majesty walked in the gar¬ 
dens of the palace this afternoon. 'I'hc 
rnval dinner parly included H.ILII. tlie 
Duchess of Kent, Karl ami Counie.ss of 
Durham, Lady Mary Lanibton, Lord 
Diincannon, Hon. .Miss Ponsonhy, Lord 
Melbourtie, the Lord Steward, Lady 
Portman, Lady M. Stopford, the Hon. 
Miss Murray, Miss Lister, Baroness 
Lehzen, Lady T. Dighv, Mi.«s Davys, 
Lord Torringlon, Sir F. Stovin, and the 
Hoii. Col. and Mrs. Grey. The Duke 
and Duchess of Cambridge, accompanied 
by Prince George, left town at one o’clock, 
on a visit to the Duke of Wellington, at 
Strathfield.say, Hants. 

23. —Her Majesty bold a privy couii* 
cil. Her Majesty gave audience to the 
Marquis of Lan.sdovviie, Marquis of Co- 
n)ngham, Lords Melbourne, Gleneig, 
John Russell, and Lord Hill. Her Ma¬ 


jesty honoured the performance of the 
opera of “ Betly” at the Lyceum Theatre, 
with her presence. Her Majesty was 
attended by Lady Portman, the Duchess 
of Sutherland, Hon. Miss Murray, the 
Lord Chamberlain, Marquis of Hcadfort, 
and the Hon. Col. Grey. 

2-1.—Her Majesty hfeld a court at the 
new palace, to receive some of the fo¬ 
reign ministers. Her Majessty gave au¬ 
diences to Lords Hill, Melbourne, Pal¬ 
merston, and Glonelg. ® 

'I’he royal dinner party included 
H.Il II. the Duchc.ss of Kent, Lord and 
Lady Faulkland, i.oi’d Melbourne, Sir 
11. Wheatley, Lady Portman, Lady M. 
Sto|)ford, Hon. Mi.ss Murray, Miss Lis¬ 
ter, Mr ami Lady Therese Digby, Ba¬ 
roness Lehzen, Miss Davy.s, the Marquis 
of Headfort, Hon. ('. A. Murray, Hon. 
Col. Cavendish, Col. Buckley, Sir W. 
Lumley, ami the Hon. Col. Grey. 

Mr. A. K. Chaloii, by command of the 
Queen, was honoured with a sitting, to 
make a whole-length portrait of Her 
Majesty, as a pendant to the drawing of 
her royal highness, by the same artist; 
presented to Her .Majesty by II.Il.IL, 
on the oceasion of the IHUi anniversary 
of tlie birth of Her Majesty. 

2;>.—Her Majesty gave audience to 
Lord Mellioiirnc. 'J'lio roval dinner 
party included II. R. II. Prince George 
of Camhiiilge, attended by Colonel Coni- 
vvall, the Loid Chancellor and Lady 
Cottenham, the Duke aud Duchess of 
Sutherlaud, the Manpiis of Lausdowiie, 
the Karl of Minto aud Ladv F. Klliott, 
the Earl and Countess of Burlington, 
the Karl of Albemarle, and the Hoii. 
Colonel Cavendish. 

Tlie Duke ami Duchess, and Prince 
George of Cambridge, attended by Baron 
Knusbach, arrived at Cambridge House, 
Piccadilly, at half-past thiec o'clock, 
from a visit to the Duke of W’ellington 
at 8tratl)fields:iy, Hants. 

26.—Her Majesty gave audience to 
Lord Melbourne. 

Her Majesty honoured the perform¬ 
ance of Mr. Kean in Hamlet, at 
Drury Lane Theatre, with her pre¬ 
sence. Her Majesty was attended by 
the Duchess of Sutherland and Lady 
Portman, the Hon. Miss Pitt, the Lord 
Chamberlain, the Marquis of Headfort, 
aud Colonel Buckley, and arrived at the 
theatre at half-past seven. 
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Origin of the Uniform of the Navi/. 
—Some old admirals, at one of their 
clubs, resolved that a uniform dress was 
useful and necessary for commissioned 
officers, agreeable to the practice of 
other nations. A committee was accord¬ 
ingly appointed to wait on the Duke of 
Dedford, then First Lord of the Admi¬ 
ralty. Admiral Forbes, who was deputed 
to act on the occasion, was shown into a 
room surrounded with dresses. On being 
asked what he thought most appropriate, 
he said, “ One with red and blue, or bine 
and red, as these were our national co¬ 
lours.” “ No,” replied his Grace; “ the 
king has settled it otherwise: he saw my 
duchess riding in the Park a few days 
since in a habit of blue faced with white, 
which took the fancy of his majesty, and 
he ordered it to bo the uniform of the 
royal navy.” In the jear 1748 it was 
established accordingly. Red has now 
superscdeil the white, and thus his late 
Majesty William tlie Fourth has restored 
to us our national colours. 

Anecdote of the Sea. —When the Duke 
of York (the brother of George III.) was 
sent to sea. Captain Howe equipped his 
young cleve in the true Portsmouth fa- 
sltion ; the captains cf the navy then pre¬ 
sent attended him in their boats on board, 
where they were severally introduced to 
the young midshipman. An anecdote is 
told which, being highly characteristic of 
the true simplicity of seamen, is not un¬ 
likely to have «>ccurred. A sailor stand¬ 
ing with some others on the forecastle, 
and observing what was going on, whis¬ 
pered his messmate—“ The young gen¬ 
tleman an’t over civil, as 1 thinks ; look, 
if he don’t keep his hat on before all the 
captains.” “ Why you stupid lubber,” 
replied the other, “ where should he larn 
manners, seeing as how he never was at 
sea before.” 

Suffocation. —The Glasgow Chronicle 
states that a father and two daughters 
lived in a new house at Hilltown, Dundee, 
and, as it was cold and damp, they inju¬ 
diciously closed up the vent, and put a 
quantity of live cinders into an empty 
grate, and placed it upon the hearth 
before retiring to rest. Early in the 
morning the neighbours were alarmed by 
repeated meanings; when they knocked 
•t the door the inmates were too weak to 


open it, and entrance was made by the 
window. The father and one daughter 
were with difficulty restored ; the other, 
Margaret (Wood), of a sickly constitu¬ 
tion, aged fourteen years, died the next 
day, although Dr. Cook and Mr. H. 
Nimmed used their utmost endeavours to 
save her. [Had a pane of glass been 
broken at the instant, this life might 
perhaps have been saved.] 

The approaching London Season .— 
The ensuing London season is expected 
to be more brilliant in high life than it 
has been for many years. Her Majesty 
purposes to hold regular drawing-rooms, 
and, by her protection and countenance 
of all the useful and ornamental arts and 
manufactures, set an example to the 
fashionable world, hg which all trades 
and professions will derive the g^'eatest 
advantage. 

Victoria Regina. —This inagniflccnt 
aquatic plant, found in Guiana, which 
has reroived its name in honour of our 
youthful sovereign, is of the genus ni/m- 
phfca. The leaves allaiu to the length of 
eighteen feel, and the flower is no less 
than four feet in circumference. The 
fruit it boars, of the si/e of a large orange, 
is full of seed, and serves the natives for 
food. A very fine drawing of this plant 
was shown at the last meeting of the 
French Academy. 

Paris Gaieties. —^The English resi¬ 
dent in Paris, have not shown themselves 
behind their Gallic neighbours in hospl- 
lalily and revelry, during the past month. 
One of the most brilliant balls was given 
by—of all persons under the sun—Dr. 
Morison, of Hygeian notoriety. The 
distingues, however, it appears, did not 
disdain his invitation, and not a few wit¬ 
ticisms at his expense, made the circuit 
of his splendid salons in the course of 
the evening. A Parisian beau of the 
first water was heard accidently to whisper 
in the ear of a fair and noble Anglaisc'^ 
“ II parait qu’on lui a bien dor^ ses 
pilules.” 

The Archduchess Maria Louise, of 
Parma, we regret to perceive by the 
Paris Journals, is lying dangerously ill. 

'l%e Gresham Lectures, which used 
to be in the Royal Exchange, were re¬ 
sumed by Dr. Birch, iu the theatre of 
the City of Londou, on Divinity, 
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Total Destruction of the Royal Ex¬ 
change ,—The whole of the interior of 
this building and its adjuncts was totally 
destroyed on Wednesday night, the 10th 
ult., with the exception of the beautiful 
external boundary ; the fire began at 
10 o’clock, P.M. : wo suppose that few 
persons are unaware of so great a cala¬ 
mity, we shall, therefore, merely record 
the event. The sum of 5001. has been 
already expended in propping up the 
walls, which present as interesting a spec¬ 
tacle as we have lately seen : we hope 
never again to sec the site disfigured as 
it has been by shops connected with the 
building. 

The Liverpool Mail dug out of the 
Snow .—A passenger states in a letter, 
dated Glasgow, Monday evening, six 
o’clock, Jan. 22, that he was detained at 
Preston for the Liverpool mail to be dug 
out of the snow. “ When near Lancaster, 
the guard was missing, he was with us at 
Garstang, and the coachman saw him 
once, when about half a mile from Lan¬ 
caster, when he called out to him to blow' 
his horn ; there was only another passen¬ 
ger. We went back for half a mile, and 
called as loud as we could, but got no re¬ 
ply ; we then hastened on to Lancaster, 
and dispatched a gig with two men, and 
lights, in search of him. The result is at 
present unknown.” 

A report is daily gaining ground, that 
a nobleman has been recalled at the plea¬ 
sure of a royal person. The Times of 
the 29th ult. speaks openly upon the sub* 
ject, declaring that the exalted personage 
never spoke with that nobleman, and had 
only seen him in public ; it further ridi¬ 
cules the notion that a young lady of 
eighteen could be susceptible, under such 
circumstances. We certainly heard the 
rumour long ago, that an appointment 
abroad had been conferred to secure the 
absence of the party from Court, and 
gently hinted at parallel circumstances in 
the “ Life of Queen Anne,” published 
January 1st. Now, all that we can say 
is, that if the times are not very much 
changed, we can neither see any thing very 
improbable, or very improper, in an agree¬ 
able young nobleman being recalled to 
Court; and whatever the result, we pray 
God it may be for the happiness of all 
concerned.' 

Frost and Railroads .—The effect of 
the frost this winter has been such, upon 
the Brussels railway, near Antwerp, as to 
break many wheels and other portions of 


iron-w'ork, to the great delay of the trains ; 
the tunnels of communication, likewise, 
between the towing path and the tendeur 
have been repeatedly blocked up by 
ice. 

Aubers new opera of Le Domino Noivt 
recently brought out at Paris, is in prepa¬ 
ration at three theatres, dovent Garden, 
St. James’s, and one of the minors, the 
Olympic, has already produced its version 
with jiortions of the music. It is an¬ 
nounced at the two latter houses under the 
designation of a mu.sical burletta. The 
French journals speak in high terms both 
of the brilliant character of the music, 
and the interesting nature of the libretto, 
one of the best, say they, which has 
emanated from the inexhaustible Scribe, 
Carnival time will, therefore, usher in 
four black dominos. 

The Queen Dowager continues in 
good health, and now enjoys her walks 
and drives at Hastings, where she intends 
to stay till March. 

Coronation Ceremonies .—The coming 
spring, remarks a foreign journal, will 
most probably be dignified by extraordi¬ 
nary regal ceremonies. The coronation 
of the Queen of England is announced 
for that epoch, and about the same period 
that of the Emperor Ferdinand as King 
of Italy. But as the Archduke John of 
Austria purposes to be present at the 
coronation f»f Queen Victoria, it seems 
reasonable to conclude that between the 
two ceremonies there will be a sudicient 
interval of time in order that the lovers 
of this specie.s of .spectacle may transport 
themselves from one to the other. 

A Series <f Morning Concerts will 
commence on Monday the 4th iiist., and 
continue daily at three o’clock, at tlie 
Argylc Rooms, Regent-street. The prin¬ 
cipal performers are the Distin family (a 
father and four sons), and the Rainer fa¬ 
mily (four brothers and a sister). Unlike 
other amusements, which pall upon the 
senses by frequent repetition, an agreeable 
musical society is likely to spring up from 
the opportunities thus so constantly af¬ 
forded to the lovers of song and harmony. 

Countless Flocks of Jiirds, having the 
appearance of fieldfares in the distance, 
passed over the north-eastern parts of the 
metropolis in a southernly direction at 
the end of the second week in January. 
So numerous were these winged fugitives 
from the bleak north, that they darkened 
the air like a cloud, and their transit 
occupied several minutes. . 
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Plate, No. 3. 

1st Bust. Dress of white satin, cor¬ 
sage a pointe, the front in three pieces. 
Short sleeves, plain at the shoulder, and 
in two short puffs, which fall as low as 
the elbow; the gathers of the sleeves are 
retained in two places by bands of colour¬ 
ed satin. Hair much parted on the brow, 
and falling in ringlets at the sides of the 
face, where it is intermingled with small 
bows of coloured ribbon. The longhair 
is dressed very far back on the head, in a 
thick braid, a little raised. A rosette 
bow of coloured ribbon with streaming 
ends is placed in the centre of the braid. 
Round the neck a gold cross is suspended 
from a firmly wrought hair chain. Long 
white kid gloves, tied at top. 

2ud Bust. Dress of white cashmere ; 
corsage drape croise, crossed in front, in 
folds which re.ich from the shoulder; the 
dress is retained in centre of the front by 
a cameo. Sleeves long, and full all the 
way down, with small bows at the shoul¬ 
der. A third bow is placed in cejitre of 
the waist at front. Hair in long ringlets, 
d lA.n^laise, with a bunch of full-blown 
roses placed at the right side. 

3rd Bust, gives the back hair of the 
foregoing figure. The hair is in small 
braids rolled at the back of (he head, and 
a long braid reaches as far as the front 
hair on (he loft side, the opposite to 
where the flowers arc placed. Short 
mantelet of satin, wadded and quilted, 
and trimmed all round with swansdown. 

4th Bust. Dress of watered gros de 
Naples. Corsage plain, and half high, 
w'itli a retjcrs of embroidered blonde tulle. 
Cap d ,la papsanne, with a high plain 
caul, and a wreath of roses placed either 
round the crown, or beneath the border 
in front. Mantelet, the same as the one 
just described, except that the outside is 
in dark velvet. 

Bonnet of quilted satin lined and wad¬ 
ded, the shape like a child’s bonnet, with 
a small round crown, no calotte. Round 
the front, as well as round the crown, is a 
quilting of satin ribbon. A rosette bow 
is placed at one side. 

Frill.—A bullion of tulle, in which a 
coloured ribbon i.s inserted. 

Cap,~The same as that already de¬ 
scribed. 'f his gives the back. 


Ruff.—Consisting of a deep satin rib¬ 
bon, to the edge of which a narrow blonde 
is sewed ; this ribbon is quilled on to a 
band, the breadth of the throat, taking 
care that the quilled ribbon is deep at 
back, and as narrow as possible toward 
the front; at top is a double quilling of 
blonde tulle. 

Itevers and tucker for a low dress.-— 
This revers is made of a bullion of plain 
blonde, gathered at each side to a satin 
piping. A deep fall of rich blonde is at¬ 
tached to the lower part of the bullion, 
and sits quite plain over the corsage; a 
bow of ribbon, with long ends, is placed 
in centre of the front. 

(mffs.—The first pairaremade of satin, 
lined and wadded, with a deep quilling of 
ribbon, to the edge of which a narrow 
blonde is attached. The second pair is 
of tulle, with a ribbon inserted at the 
wrist. 

Plate. No. 4. Fancy Costume — jFVe 
des Salons. —This very splendid fancy cos¬ 
tume, which is composed of spangled 
gauze, checked with gold stripes, is worn 
over a satin under-dress. It is beautifully 
ornamented with gold and silver embroi¬ 
dery, and a rich flounce, embroidered in 
gold, and set on in festoons. At each 
K>stoon is a bunch of coloured feathers, 
retained by bows of mixed '•oloured rib¬ 
bons. The corsage is d pointey with a 
frill of its own material (satin) at the 
waist. Short plain sleeves, with deep 
ruffles falling over the backs of the arms. 
The iicpuds de page on the shoulders are 
to match the other bows. Gauze turban, 
ornamented with long ostrich feathers. 
Hair in ringlets. Gold and enamelled 
bracelets, (iauze veil, with a silver bor¬ 
der, and tassels at the corners. Pink silk 
stockings. Green satin shoes. 

This very splendid costume, with a 
trifling alteration, would make a very ele¬ 
gant ball dress. 

Second Figure.—Page of the reign of 
King Charles the Seventh. 

The present is a short month, and few 
persons will be disposed to make a sud¬ 
den transition from rigid winter dress, 
although the weather is mild again, but 
next month we shall give a Paris letter, 
with full particulars for the season. 
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Ferdinand Hies, the composer and 
mnestro-di’capeUa, the favourite pupil of 
the immortal Heelhoven, died last month. 
The musical world will deplore his loss, 
which will not only be sensibly felt in 
Germany, but by foreign nations, which, 
equally with the native country of Kies, 
have duly appreciated his learned com* 
positions. 

Death by the Fumes of Charcoal.—^ 
The Brighton Guardian mentions that 
on Saturday, the 20th ultimo, five male 
servants at Sladeland, the scat of General 
Wyndham, went to bed in the same room. 


leaving a quantity of charcoal burning. 
The gardener, in the morning, going 
there, and not receiting an answer, en¬ 
tered, and found them all dead in their 
beds. The co« k, alone, appears to have 
slightly struggled. All persons will, it is 
hoped, take warning never to sleep in a 
room whilst charcoal is burning. By the 
I’ai'is papers, it also appears, that a 
woman and her child were suffocated a 
few days back, from the fumes of lighted 
braise, which has not hitherto been con¬ 
sidered to be of so dangerous a quality as 
charcoal. 


StnitiSt anlr 


BIRTHS. 

On the 16tli, in Ducliess-sircet, Portland- 
placc, the lady of Robert Waller Carden, of a 
daughter. 

On the 21st, at Llandouph Castle, Glamor¬ 
ganshire, the lady of Philip Sheppard, Esq., of 
a son. 

On the 20th, Lady Louisa Whitmore, of twin 
daughters. 

Dec. 30th, at Walton, Lady Mordaunt, of a 
son. 

On the 31i.t, in Portland-place, the lady of S. 
G. Smith, Esq., of a daughter. 

On the 2d, the lady of T. M. Alsager, Esq., 
of Queen-square, Bloomsbury, of a daughter, 
still-born. 

On tlie 7tb, in Portland-placc, the lady of P. 
Borthwick, Esq., M.P., of a daughter. 

On the 7lh. in Guildford-street, Lady Pol¬ 
lock, of a diinghter. 

On the rnh, at Hcaulou Satchville, Devon, 
the Right Hon. Lady Clinton, of a son. 

At llu! residence of his Excellcnt-y the Com¬ 
mander in Chief, Madras, .Sarah, wife of Cap¬ 
tain Bowes Forster, of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 1st, at Southwu-k, Georgi' OTred,Esq , 
of Praincne, in the county of Chester, to Ma¬ 
tilda Thcsllethwiiyte, daughter of Thomas 
Thestlethwayte, Esq., t)f .Soulhwiek Park, 
Hants. 

On the 22d, at St. Luke’s, Chelsea, Mr. 
Catchpole, of Regcnt-stiect, to Mrs. Tarrant, 
of King’s-road, Chelsea. 

On the 18th. at Hainbledon Chiirc.li, by the 
Rev. S. Butler. Captain Fitzgerald Gambicr, 
R.N., second son of Sir James Gambler, to 
Hester, only daughter of '1 homus Butler, Esq., 
of Bury Lodge, Hiuits. 

DEATHS. 

On the llth, at Scarborough, Yorkshire, 
Thomas Dowker Woodall, Esq., aged 32, 
deeply lamented hy all avIio knew him, 

On the nth, at bis seat, Mclbonie Hall, Y'ork- 
shire, Major-General Sir Henry Vavasour, Bart. 

On the loth, at Dalchct, in her ISth year, 
Caroline Elfen, yoiuigest daughter of the late 
Vice-Admiral Sir Jului Gore, K.C.B. 


Colonel Moodie, whose untimely death by 
the hands of the rebels of 'I’oronto, was a na¬ 
tive of Dunfermline, Fifeshire; teiy early in 
life he joined the army; having seen nitich of 
the severest senices of the late war, lose to 
the i.iiik of lieiitenniit-eolonel, having served 
all through Canada the short war of Iril-l. He 
acted with miieh biavery at the battle of 
Qiu'eiistoii, ]S‘22; he resided at St. Aiidrt'ws 
for the educatii.ii of his family, 18.33, took pos¬ 
session of a valuable and extensive tract of 
laii'l he had just aeqnired near Toronto, leaving 
behind him his widow, two sons and three 
daughters. 

Lord Gosford has issued a proclamation of¬ 
fering 2,0tH)/. for the apprehension of the mur- 
dt'rers of Lieutenant Weir, 32d regl. His rc- 
iiiains were interred with inilitaiv honours; all 
tlic ward and vobiiiti'er a.ssociatioiis joined in 
the procession four deep, the most numerous 
ever seen in Ih.il eoniitry. The main street of 
llu' Quebi'c suburb was lined by the West 
Ward Vuliiiitecis, leaiiiug eii their iifma, re- 
veised. The bauds of iho .32d mid Royal Re¬ 
giments headed the prueessiuii, jdaying the ap¬ 
propriate dead march. 'I'lie pall was home by 
oflicei-s of the 32d regiment, behind whom 
were .Sir John Colbonie and eveiy oflicer in the 
city who was not, ,at the time, on duty. Lieut. 
Weir W!i.s in his 2ytli year. 7,()tJl( oi 8,t)0U in¬ 
dividuals attended the iinieral. All the shops 
and countinp-liouscs in the eily were closed 
from one to ihrc’c o'clock. The windows were 
iTOwded with females. Thu Rev. Mr. Essoii 
ollie.inted at tlie burying ground, and in beau¬ 
tiful language, which found a re.sponse in every 
breast, alluded to the untimely fate of this 
gallant yming oflicer. The interment took 
pliu'c in the militaiy portion of the Scotch bu¬ 
rying ground in Queen .Square. — Montreal, 
Dec. 9. 

On the 3th, at his rcsidiuice in Dorset square, 
Jose Augustin de Zigaur, Esq., of apoplexy, 
aged 34, universally regretted by all who knew 
him 

On the 18th, at his father’s house in Gros- 
veiior-place, in his 19th year, William, second 
son of Major-General i»ir William C. Eustace, 
R.C.H. 


CiuiniagUani and Salmon, Printers, Crown-court, Fleet-street. 
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DESCRIPTION OP THE PORTRAIT OF QUEEN ANNE, 

(Copied from the Original Picture—scale, inch to a foot—in the HaU of the Hon. Society 
of the Inner Temple, hy Sir Godfrey Kneller, Knt.) 

WHICH WAS PUBLISHED IN THIS WORK, JAN. 1, 1838. 

To be transposed here, when the volume is bound, in lieu of the Portrait of Queen Mary, which 

accompanies this Number, 


The Majesty of England fs here re- 
rcsented in regal robes. Her chesnut 
air, of which, at the age of thirty-eight, 
she still had a luxuriant quantity, is dis¬ 
posed in natural tresses on her shoulders 
and bosom, in the style of the beauties 
of the reign of Louis XIV.; it is sur¬ 
mounted with a light ornamental dia¬ 
dem, such as she wore at the banquet 
after the coronation, and not with the 
regal crown of England, which was too 
heavy to be long retained. The robe 
and boddice is of orange velvet, em¬ 
broidered with gold; the stomacher is 
formed of bands of black velvet studded 
with brilliants, over a facing of ermine 
which borders the boddice; the train is 
festooned in front round the waist, and 
is of orange velvet, worked with gold, 
and bordered with ermine. The petti¬ 
coat is of yellow satin, brocaded with 
silver, in horizontal bars. This style 
will remind our readers of the costumes 
of the Danphiness-Duchess of Bur¬ 
gundy,* and of the Duchess of fllaine,*' 
who were contemporaries of Queen 
Anne. 

The royal mantle is green velvet 
lined with ermine, and borderetl with 
orange and gold. The sleeves of the 
boddice are remarkably elegant, and in 
the highest fashion of the present day ; 
tight on the shoulder, and finished with 
Brussel's lace ruffles. She wears the 
collar and jewel of the Garter, sup¬ 
ported by loops of gold cord on the 
shoulders. She wears the Garter on 
her left arm, it is concealed by her 
ruffles, but a knot of blue ribbon notes 
where it is tied. Her necklace is a row 
of throat pearls. She holds the regal 
sceptre in one hand, and the ball in the 
other. The cordeliere worn round her 
waist, is a gold rope knotted with .small 
tassels. 


* See their Portraits and Momoin. 
P—VOL. XII. — MAT, 1838. 


The choice of colours seems singular, 
orange and yellow being a very Curious 
mixture: but taste in dress hod nothing 
to do with the matter, every shred of 
the regal garments being a symbolical 
defiance to the Jacobite party. Orange 
was worn out of respect to the memory 
of William III. Yellow was the party 
colour of the Elector of Hanover, ap¬ 
pointed the queen’s successor, and green 
was the national colour of Holland. 
These colours were a pledge to the re¬ 
volutionary party of 1888, that the 
queen was prepared to follow the steps 
of her immediate predecessors. 

“ The good Queen Anne” is an ap¬ 
pellation not yet obsolete among the 
great mass of the English people, while 
her court was torn with the factions of 
a contending aristocracy, Anne Stuart 
was the monarch of the hearts of the 
populace, who have handed down to 
their descendants an afibetionate tradi¬ 
tionary remembrance of their last Queen 
Regnant. 

And yet with the exception of her 
sister. Queen Mary the 2d, there never 
existed a sovereign whose personal his¬ 
tory was so little known to the world. 

On the well known saying that the 
grandmother of Queen Anne was a 
washerwoman, perhaps a great part of 
her posthumous popularity with the 
lower classes is founded. We have al¬ 
ready detailed in the memoir of her 
elder sister. Queen Mary, some parti¬ 
culars respecting the unequal marriage 
of her father, James Duke of York, 
with Miss Anne Hyde, the mother of 
Queen Anne ; but as popular tradition 
has connected the name of the last 
Queen peculiarly with this supposed 
grandmother, we have reserved for her 
memoir the anecdote on which the tra¬ 
dition seems founded. 

The Cardinal Gonsalvi communicated 
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our edition of this story to the Mar- 
chese de Solari,* as he heard it from the 
late Cardinal York ; there is, besides, 
an outline of it printed in a note of the 
Maquherson Stewart papers. That it 
is a prenuine English story is certain, 
by the obsolete term “ tub girl,” for a 
brewer’s female servant, now disused 
in England, and impossibleto be known 
to either of the Cardinals or the Mar- 
chese. 

During the first years of the civil 
wars between the Parliament and 
Charles the I., while Cromwell was yet 
a colonel of horse, he and his troopers 
fired the seat of Sir Thomas Aylsbury, 
a gentleman noted for his active loy¬ 
alty ; and not contented with ihis des¬ 
truction, they burnt the adjacent vil¬ 
lage, and massacred every person in it. 
Frances, the young and beautiful 
tianghter of Sir Thomas, ha<l fainted 
with the horror «)f seeing her family 
butchered, and in the tumult of the 
slaughter and plunder being supposed 
to be dead, was left among the bleeding 
bodies of her kindred and neighbours, 
and thus providentially saved from even 
perhaps a more dreadful fate. The 
poor young lady revived in the night, 
and finding herself surrounded by 
liorror, fled from her ruined home, and 
the cor|ises of her friends; and after 
some perilous wanderings on foot, arri¬ 
ved, exhausted and miserable, at the 
door of a public house in the suburbs 
of the metropolis. The publican and 
his wife having no children, and com¬ 
passionating her forlorn state, took her 
in, and the beautiful and well born 
Frances Aylsbury w’as glad to accept 
the place of “ tub girl” at this public 
house : the office of this functionary 
was to superintend the brewing vats, 
and to carry out the beer to the cus¬ 
tomers. Being of an energetic charac¬ 
ter, she accommodated herself so well 
to her change of fate, and took so lively 
an interest in the affairs of her protec¬ 
tors, that they began to grow rich, and 
their retail trade grew into an exten¬ 
sive brewery. At this time the wife of 
the publican died, and on her death 
bed strongly advised her husband to 

• This lady, who wbr pBrsonally engaged in 
many of the scenes of tlio French revolution, ami 
lias l)een a great suflerer by it, has written some 
memoirs of singular interest. 


marry Frances. He did so, and dying- 
soon after, left the cavalier’s daughter, a 
young and beautiful widow, immensely 
rich. When she was settling her affairs, 
she had occasion to obtain legal advice, 
and for tliat purpose went to the cham¬ 
bers of Edward Hyde, then practising 
as a barrister. Hyde fell in love with 
the fair widow, and bei»g himself a 
widower, married her ; and their 
daughter, Anne Hyde, became Duchess 
of York, and mother to Mary the 2d, 
and Anne, Queens Regnant of Great 
Britain. 

It is a great pity there are such stub¬ 
born things as dates to cast invalidity 
on so pretty a story; but the age ot 
Anne Hyde docs not agree with this 
traditionary anecdote ; but as it cer¬ 
tainly had its source from the royal 
family of exiles, we give it as bearing a 
curious coincidence with the common 
English saying ; observing that there 
is a great mystery regarding the mother 
of Anne Hyde, which has never been 
properly elucid.ated. 

Queen Anne was then the second 
daughter and fourth child of James 
Duke of York, and Anne Hyde, his 
first wife. She was born in St. James 
Palace, February 6th, 166.5. She was 
soon after baptised according to the 
ritual of the Church of England, in the 
principal state room of that palace; 
her elder sister, the Princess Mary, 
then a beautifid little girl of three years 
old, standing principal godmother for 
her baby-sister; the other godmother 
was Anne Scott, the celebrated heiress 
of Buccleugh, lately married to the 
Duke of Monmouth. Dr. Sheldon, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, was god¬ 
father for this favourite daughter of the 
church. If any inclination had been 
cherished to bias the infant mind of the 
Princess Anne to Catholicism, an apt 
opportunity presented itself in the year 
1669,at which period, on account of her 
delicate health, the Lady Anne Stuart 
was sent to be resident on the coast of 
France for nearly two years. When her 
health amended, she returned to her 
father at St. James’s. As her mother had 
professed herself a catholic convert just 
at the time the little Princess left her ; 
it is probable that the foresight of King 
Charles made him remove the infant 
Protestant from under the mother’s in- 
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fluence at that critical time. We can¬ 
not give^ however, Charles the 2d, the 
least credit for a regard to the spiritual 
welfare of his nieces in thus guarding 
their religious principles, he evidently 
did so merely to preserve their right 
of succession to his crown. 

The Princess Anne was confirmed by 
her tutor. Bishop Compton, at White¬ 
hall Chapel,* January 1676. 

The Princess Anne lost her mother 
when she was about seven years old. 
Her uncle, Charles the Second, com¬ 
manded that she should be brought up 
a Protestant, on account of political ex¬ 
pediency ; and her father, who was a 
zealous Catholic, declared that hr per¬ 
mitted the same with great regret, and 
against his own conviction, but thn'‘ he* 
knew his dear children would be torn 
from him if he did not consent. The 
ed.ication of Anne was given to Henry 
Crompton, Bishop of London, who had 
recently ]>een a soldier; he was exceed¬ 
ingly zealous for the Church, and re¬ 
markable for his activity in converting 
Rf>man Catholics, but was a person of 
no learning; we must not, therefore, 
expect from such a preceptor the pro¬ 
found knowledge that distinguished the 
princesses of the royal family of the 
Tudors and Stuarts in the former 
century. The mind of Anne had not 
received the benefits of cultivation, and 
her natural capacity was very limited. 

On the 28th of February, 1676, the 
King sent his brother an affectionate 
letter, recommending him to withdraw, 
and his Royal Highness, witli his 
Duchess and young children, of whom 
the Princess Anne was the eldest, sailed 
for Holland, where he arrived March 
12. The Prince and Princess of Orange, 
(Mary, who the year before had been 
married to her first cousin,) met James 
at the Hague, and a tender welcome 
passed between Anne and her eldest 
sister. The intercourse between James 
and his best beloved and most beautiful 
daughter Mary, was affectionate in the 
extreme: but one twelvemonth had 
elapsed since her separation from tire 
paternal hearth, and her heart had not 
assumed the cold crust by which it was 


* Not the present chapel, which was then the 
banquotting house, but one pertaining to the 
;>8lace, which was destroyed by fire. 


afterwards steeled by ambition, against 
father, sister, and tics of blood. 

James after this visit fixed his abode 
at Brussels, with the Princess Anne and 
his family, where the Princess had her 
own Protestant chaplains, and a place 
assigned for worship according to the 
practice of tlte Church of England; nor 
was she ever importuned to go, or ever 
went to mass with her father, as says 
the chronicler ‘ I have been assured by 
her Protestant servants,' but the whole 
family lived in the most perfect domes¬ 
tic harmony, as if there had been no 
difference between them in point of 
religion. We follow as to dates and 
chronological arrangement, the life of 
Anne by S«*nierville, occasionally illus¬ 
trating his mere outline w’ith extracts 
from the records of other authentic 
witnes.ses. 

Somerville earnestly acquits James 
of the enileavour “ to force the consci¬ 
ences of his daughtersfor where, he 
asks, if any undue authority had been 
exercised, could it have been better dis¬ 
played than in Brussels, at Anne’s ten¬ 
der age, and in a Catholic country } 

In August 1 670 , the sudden illness 
of King Charles caused the return of his 
brother and niece; .still it was consi¬ 
dered advisable that James should re¬ 
main at a distance from the Court: he 
took up his abode in Scotland ; it did 
not jilease the people that this time he 
should have his daughter’s society ; but 
so vehement was her affection at that 
time for her indulgent parent, that she 
set off by sea to join liim in tlic depth 
of winter, although her life had been in 
peril by storm at her return from Brus¬ 
sels the preceding year. 

At the latter end of January, King 
Charles finding that absence did no 
good, sent for his brother and his family 
home, and the Princess returned with 
her father to their abode in St. James’s, 
where she was residing with him when 
George the 1 st came to England to woo 
her for his wife. 

One of the first suitors of the Prin¬ 
cess Anne washer successor George the 
First, then Prince of Hanover. He re¬ 
linquished his suit to marry his un¬ 
happy cousin, Sophia of Zell. Lady 
Russell says, 1(580 The Prince of 
Hanover is coming over to take our 
Lady Anne away. They say this young 
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Hanoverian is one of the handsomest and 
best bred men of the age, and spends at 
the academy (or college,) twenty thou¬ 
sand a year.” This Prince must have 
greatly depreciated in person with age, 
since he is certainly an ill-favoured lit- 
tleman in his portraits taken when King 
of England. 

The Princess Anne had, with her sis¬ 
ter IMary, taken a part in Crowne's 
Masque of Cdista, before her sister’s 
marriage: about this time she performed 
before the Court the part of Semandra, 
in the tragedy of Mithridates; and 
one Mrs. Barry, an actress of infamous 
character, was her instructress in the 
part. After she was Queen, she settled 
a pension on the actress, whose improvi¬ 
dence had reduced her to distress. 

Sarah Jennings, afterwards so cele¬ 
brated as Duchess of Marlborough, had 
been placed in her twelfth year in the 
family of the Duchess of York, and 
had become the favourite friend and 
companion of the Princess Anne. At 
the age of eighteen she married Colonel 
Churchill, the favourite of the Duke of 
York. At the time of their miirriage 
there were ten years difference in their 
ages. 

It was the fashion in the 17th century, 
as it is in the 19th, for the nobility 
of England to seek literary distinction. 
Lord ShefBeld, afterwards Duke of 
Buckingham, was a star among the lite¬ 
rary nobles of that day. He had, with 
the assistance of Dryden, got a knack 
of rhyming, and by way of turning this 
talent to some account, made love in 
verse to the Princess Anne, who was 
pleased to smile very graciously upon 
him. Her favourite lady, Mrs. Church- 
hill, jealously took the alarm, at the in¬ 
fluence of a lover, who she naturally 
thought would limit her own boundless 
sway over the narrow capacity of the 
Princess. Actuated by these motives, 
she stole one of Lord Sheffield’s sonnets, 
and put it into the hands of her hus¬ 
band, the favourite gentleman of the 
bedchamber to the Duke of York. Col. 
Churchill knew his master's weak¬ 
ness in regard to indulging his daugh¬ 
ter in affairs of the heart; instead, 
therefore, of carrying this contraband 
article to the father of die Princess, he 
took it to her uncle. King Charles. The 
politic Prince took no notice to his 


niece, but forbade Lord Sheffield the 
Court: and the enamoured Lady Anne 
was forthwith betrothed to Prince 
George of Denmark, who had previ¬ 
ously been a visitor at her uncle’s 
Court. The young Princess was in des¬ 
pair, and made a confidante of the very 
lady who had betrayed her love. Sarah 
artfully diverted the mind of the young 
Princess to the comely suitor provided 
for her by her affectionate uncle, and 
on the arrival of the royal Dane, the 
obedient Lady Anne transferred her 
love to her betrothed, and never for a 
moment swerved in her conjugal affec¬ 
tion. 

On her marriage, the favourite Mrs. 
Churchill w'as appointed her lady of 
the bedchamber in her new establish¬ 
ment ; the Princess never discovered 
how she had traversed her first love, 
and the power of Sarah was from that 
time supreme over her royal mistress, 
until a late period of her life. 

Sheffield nevertheless always affected 
to consider himself as the favoured lover 
of the young Princess, from whom he 
was torn by the violence of royal power. 
He married the half sister of Anne, 
who was a noted character in her day, 
as Catherine Duchess of Buckingham. 
He never forgave King Charles the 
part he took in this business, and it is to 
his pen we owe the most virulent cha¬ 
racter of this Prince, whose faults had 
little need of aggravation. Still it is a 
proper task for a biographer to trace 
the motives of historians. 

George of Denmark, was the son of 
Frederic the Third, King of Denmark, 
by Sophia Amelia (»f Lunenburgh ; he 
was born on the 21st of April, 16.53. 
He had paid a visit to Charles the 2d, 
in 1669, and obtained the good will of 
that monarch; in 1677> Prince George 
distinguished himself by an action of 
heroic bravery at the battle of Lunden, 
where his King and brother, Christian 
the 5th,was totally defeated and biken 
prisoner by the Swedes. George, by a 
desperate charge, cut his way through 
the victorious troops, and rescued the 
captive monarch, at die imminent peril 
of his own life. This brave action re¬ 
commended him to the English, al¬ 
though he was totally destitute of for¬ 
tune. Bravery, pmtestantism, and good 
temper, were all he had to recommend 
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him to the Princess Anne. Totally des¬ 
titute of wordly goods, he was main¬ 
tained by the British government. 

The death of the uncle of the Prin¬ 
cess Anne, and the .accession of her 
father in 1685, brought her a step nearer 
to that throne which began to be con¬ 
sidered as a possible attainment by 
Aime, and her two ambitious favourites 
Churchill and his wife. James the 2d, 
who had advanced Churchill from ob¬ 
scurity and poverty, had an entire reli¬ 
ance on his gratitude and affection, and 
saw, therefore, his influence, through 
his wife, over the feeble mind of Anne, 
not only without distrust, but with po¬ 
sitive pleasure. 

Had this man, who is the same with 
the over-praised Duke of Marlborough, 
possessed a particle of manly feeling or 
moral worth, he would have shown the 
tlecpest resentment at the infamous 
preferment of his sister Arabella, the 
avowed mistress of James, instead of 
building his advancement on her in¬ 
famy. His marriage with the cleverest 
and most beautiful woman of the age, 
Sarah Jennings, opened to him a new 
source of ambition, in her boundless in¬ 
fluence over her roy.il mistress, only to be 
compared to that «>f Leonora Galligai* 
over the feeble ance.stres8 of the Prin¬ 
cess Anne, the Queen Begent of France, 
Marie de Medici.* But the English 
pair of favourites had the advantage of 
surpassing personal beauty, and were 
natives of the country they had to act 
in. Churchill was the son of a gallant 
old cavalier, of excellent family, impo¬ 
verished by his loyalty. James's un¬ 
grateful dishonour of his daughter, (for 
seduction it cannot be called,) and the 
infamous compliance of her brother, 
broke the brave old gentleman’s heart. 
During the sincere and passionate pe¬ 
nitence of James for these sins of his 
youth, he acknowledged that his pu¬ 
nishment, by the means of Churchill, 
was a just retribution. Churchill at the 
time of his preferment could scarcely 
reatl, and he never could spell, and his 
knowledge of English history, as he 
most njiively avowed, was entirely 
drawn from seeing Shakspeare’s plays. 
Nevertheless, he abounded in native 
talent for diplomacy, as well as being 
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naturally a surpassing military genius, 
without any very great personal intre¬ 
pidity. 

His wife was an extraordinary ge¬ 
nius : if questioned as to the magic by 
which she held her influence over Anne, 
she could have answered like Leonora, 
“ by the power of a strong mind over a 
weak one.” Sitrah, however, had the 
advant!ige of a most lovely person, 
while Leonora was ugly. Sarah’s af¬ 
fections were exclusively devoted to her 
very handsome husband, and his to her; 
their views were one and the same,— 
alike ambition and avarice were the 
springs that moved those linked souls in 
the most perfect unanimity of self-inte¬ 
rest. Leonora and her partner, on the 
contrary,were for ever quarrelling when 
they were not united in the performance 
of mischief ; and hence their downfall. 
It is impossible to give the reader any 
notion of the personal history of Queen 
Anne, without displaying the springs 
by which she was moved in her con¬ 
duct. For Sarah and her partner go¬ 
verned her afterwards in this country 
with an absolute dictatorship that lasted 
with great success and public satisfac¬ 
tion, till England was utterly exhausted 
by paying for Marlborough’s continental 
victories. 

The Princess Anne led a happy mar¬ 
ried life with her consort, who was so 
well suited to her, and she appears to 
have been on excellent terms with her 
mother-in-law, QueenMarie of Modena, 
till there was reason to suppose that 
this Queen would add to the numerous 
family she had already borne; every 
one of these children had died in their 
infancy, leaving the two daughters of 
James the 2d heiresses to the English 
throne. The Princess Anne went to 
Bath for her health, during the spring 
of the year 1688, and without any 
quarrel, assumed distant terms with her 
mother-in-law. She appeared ready to 
believe and listen to every one around 
her, who insinuated that the bigotry of 
her father meditated disinheriting his 
daughters, by imposing on the country 
a supposititious infant as the male heir 
of the British throne. The letters of 
the Princess Anne to her sister desig¬ 
nate her father as Mansell, and his wife 
by another name: this correspondence 
is discreditable to both princesses. 
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We have the testimony of a person 
who ought to be considered an impar¬ 
tial witness, in regard to the unbecom¬ 
ing conduct of the Princess Anne as a 
woman and a daughter after the birth 
of her unfortunate young brother. This 
was none other than her own uncle, 
the son of the great Lord Clarendon. It 
was not natural that this nobleman 
should be so insensible to the aggran¬ 
dizement of his sister’s children, with¬ 
out the most apparent truth had dictated 
his pen. Clarendon was an ardent pro- 
testant of the old true Church of Eng¬ 
land caste : he had just been superseded 
by his bigoted brother-in-law King 
.Tames, from the vice-regal office in Ire¬ 
land, where he was governing with 
great humanity and wisdom. He had, 
moreover, no reason to take the part of 
the King and Queen against his sister’s 
children, and yet on the whole, his love 
of justice seems to have been less out¬ 
raged by die conduct of his brother-in- 
law than of his nieces. We make our 
extracts from his journal just at the 
time when public feeling was in a great 
state of effervescence regarding the 
birth of the unhappy Prince, who 
seemed destined to disinherit the chil¬ 
dren of Anne Hyde. 

" In the morning I waited on thePrin- 
cess Anne of Denmark ; she presently 
fell to talk of her examinations concern¬ 
ing the birth of the Prince of Wales, 
and told me 1 had heard a deal of fine 
discourse at council,” and made herself 
very merry with the wholeaffair. .She was 
dressing, and all her women about her, 
many of whom put in their jests. I w.*i8 
amazed at this behaviour, and thought 
fit not to say anything about it at pre¬ 
sent, but I whispered to her Royal 
Highness, whether she would give me 
leave to speak to her in private. She 
said ' it grew late, and she must make 
haste to be ready for prayers, but I 
might come at any time to her, except 
that afternoon;’ so I went home. In 
the evening my brother was with me. 

I told him ^1 this concerning the Prin¬ 
cess, and wished he would go and talk 
with her, but he said it would signify 
nothing. 

Oct. 27 .—In the afternoon I waited 
on the Princess, but she had no mind to 
speak to me,making one excuse or otiier. 

I fancy she has no mind to talk to me. 


I asked her if she had any letters from 
thePrincessof Orange.^ She 8aid,‘No,8he 
had not for a good while, and that her 
sister never wrote on these matters.' 
At that time they were writing to each 
other almost hourly. In further pas¬ 
sages we find that her uncle was deter¬ 
mined she should hear what he^thought 
of the behaviour of her servants in their 
ribald mockings of her father. In the 
afternoon I waited upon the Princess; 
she was in her closet, but quickly came 
to me. She said that she was very sorry 
she had disappointed me so often, and 
asked me now what I had to say ? 

“‘I told her I was extremely troubled 
and surprised the other day to hear her 
Royal Highness speak so slightingly of 
the Prince of Wales’s affairs, and suffer 
her women to make their jests upon it.’ 

“ She replied, ‘ surely I could buthear 
the common rumours concerning him.” 

“ I said, ' I did indeed hear very 
strange rumours, us every one who lived 
in the world did.* ” 

In another week the Prince of Orange 
landed at Torbay. 

At this crisis, the husband of the 
princess, George of Denmark, marched 
with King James and the royal army 
to oppose the Prince of Orange in the 
West, leaving the princess at her apart¬ 
ments at the C’oekpit, »St. .James’s Pa¬ 
lace. The coup de grace of the king’s 
misfortunes appears to be the desertion 
of Prince George of Denmark and the 
Princess Anne,and thetrusted favourite. 
Lord Churchill, afterwards the Duke 
of Marlborough. This event is alluded 
to among the letters of Lady Ibichel 
Russell. 

“We have no news of the princess, 
but hope she is safe. It is said there 
was an order issued to have secured 
her. The Prince George of Denmark 
made his escape with the Duke of Or¬ 
monde much after the same manner. 
He supped with the king (James) on 
Saturday night, and went to bed, but 
soon rose again; it is said that at table 
he made it his business to condemn 
those that were gone, saying how little 
such people were to be trusted.” 

Burnet says:— 

“ Then he (King James) lost both 
head and heart at once, when the Lord 
Churchill and the Duke of Grafton left 
him and went and joined the prince at 
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Exminster, twenty miles on that side of 
Exeter. After this he knew not on 
whom he could depend. Soon after. 
Prince George, the Duke of Ormonde, 
and the Lord Druralanerick, the eldest 
son of the Duke of Qucensberry, left 
King James, and came over to the 
Prince of Orange. 

When thi.s news came to London, the 
Princess Anne was so struck with the 
apprehensions of her father’s displea¬ 
sure, and of tlie ill effects it might have, 
that she said to Lady Churchill, that 
'she could not bear the thoughts of it, 
and Avould leap out of the window 
rather than bide it.' 

“ The Bishop of London was then 
lodged very secretly in Suffttlk Street. 
So the Lady Churchill, who knew 
where he was, went to him, srid con¬ 
certed witli him the method of the 
princess’s witlidrawing from court. 
The princess went to bed sooner than 
ordinary. And about midnight she 
went down a backstairs from her clo¬ 
set attended only by the Lady Chur¬ 
chill." 

The Earl of Dorset, lately lord cham¬ 
berlain, waited for them .at the Bishop 
of London’s lodgings, and escorted them 
to his house near Hyde Park. It was 
very wet and muddy, and at Hyde 
Park Corner the Princess Anne lost her 
shoe, wdiich stuck in tlie mud, and in 
the dark Lord Dorset could not find it. 
In this dilemma he drew off his white 
leather fringed glove, which had a high 
cuff* and was a much more solid affair 
than gloves, even of lord chamberlains, 
usually arc, in these days ; this glove 
Lord Dorset contrived to fasten on the 

J irincess’s foot as a substitute for her 
ost shoe; and, after ni^uch laughing 
and leaning on him, she arrived, hop¬ 
ping, at his house, whefe his lady fur¬ 
nished her with all things necessary ; 
as, in the hurry of their flight. Lady 
Churchill had not brought away the 
least thing, either for herself or the 
princess. 

The Earl of Dorset conducted the 
princess to Northampton, where a small 
army gathered round herj this force 
chose to be commanded by the Bishop 
of London, whereat Burnet seems to be 
not a little scandalized. The Bishop 
of Sarum does not mention the parti¬ 
culars, however: we are, however, able 


to give the description of this curious 
scene from a less public source :— 

Letter from Dr. Smith, of Oxford, to 
Sir W. Hayward. 

“ December 16, 1688. 

“ The news we have received last 
week has been astonishing; but, in the 
midst of all these great revolutions, we 
look upon it as very providential that 
the king (James) is returned to White¬ 
hall, which I hope will tend both for 
the benefit of the king and people; for 
now there will be a regular and well 
constituted parliament, and laws framed 
and enacted according to due and ancient 
form. 

“Yesterday the Princess Anne came 
hither, and was received by the uni¬ 
versity and town with all imaginable 
joy, honour, and triumph. Sir J. La¬ 
nier’s regiment of horse, here quartered, 
went out to meet her. The Earl of 
Northampton came in at the head of a 
great body of hor.se, both of gentlemen 
and militia men of two or three counties; 
but immediately before the coach of her 
highness, the Bishop of London (Henry 
Compton, brother to the Earl of Ncffth- 
ampton) in a military habit, blue cloak, 
and pistols in his holsters; his naked 
sword in his hand—his colours purple, 
with motto in gold embroidered there¬ 
on ,—Nolumtis Lcgt’Jt Anglia; Mulnri ,— 
rode at the head of a troop of noblemen 
and gentlemen. The whole cavalcade 
consisted of aliout eleven or twelve 
hundred horse. At Christ Church the 
princess was received by the chancellor, 
vice-chancellor, and doctors in their 
scarlet; the vice complimenting her in 
an English speech.” 

Much in the right, for Anne would 
never have iinderstoofl their Latin ; her 
preceptor, Henry Compton, not being 
quite so learned a man as Elizabeth's 
pedagogue, Ascham, although his zeal 
for the church showed itself in most 
bellicose style. The best excuse for 
these unpastoral doings is, that Henry 
Compton harl been bred a soldier, and 
had not been ordained till he was turned 
of thirty. 

These things put King James into 
inexpressible confusion; he saw him¬ 
self now forsaken, not only by those 
whom he had trusted, and forwarded 
most, but even by his own children. 
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We now take up Dalrymple’s ac¬ 
count. 

“ As for the Prince of Denmark, he 
had so very mean an opinion of his abi¬ 
lities and principles, that he declared, 
when he heard of his defection, that 
the loss of a good efficient corporal or 
Serjeant, was much more injurious. 
Whenever his father-in-law mentioned 
any defection, which was a very com¬ 
mon case, while the scale was dubious 
between him and the Prince of Orange, 
Prince George had a custom of saying. 
‘ Est il possible!' This exclamation 
was very usually on his lips, when the 
Earl of Feversham announced to King 
James, the desertion of the Prince of 
Denmark, the king merely repeated, 
contemptuously, ‘ Est. il possible, is gone 
after the restbut when he heard of 
the flight of his tenderly loved child, 
the Princess Anne, he smote his breast, 
and said, 'God help me, mine own 
child forsakes me, and arrays herself 
with mine enemies !’ ’’ 

Further particulars of the proceed¬ 
ings of the Princess Anne’s party, du¬ 
ring her flight, are communicated by 
an eye-witness,—Colley Cibber, who, 
though a monstrous coward, was in 
arms for his country, in the revolution 
of 1688 ; he says :— 

“We had not been many days at Not¬ 
tingham before we heard that the prince 
of Denmark, with some other great men, 
were gone off from the king, to the prince 
of Orange, and that the princess Anne, 
fearing the king her father’s resent¬ 
ment might fall for her consort’s re¬ 
volt, had withdrawn herself in the night 
from London, and was then within half 
a day’s journey of Nottingham, on which 
very morning we were suddenly alarmed 
with the news, that two thousand of the 
king’s dragoons were in close pursuit 
to bring her back to London. But this 
alarm, it seems, was all stratagem, and 
was but a part of that general terror 
which was thrown into many other 
places about the kingdom, at the same 
time to animate and unite the people in 
their common defence; it being given 
out that the Irish were every where at 
out heels, to cut off all the protestants 
within the reach of their fury. In this 
alarm our troops scrambled to arms, in 
as much order as our consternation 
would admit of, when, having advanced 


some few miles on the London road, 
they met the princess in a coach, at¬ 
tended only by the lady Churchill, (af¬ 
terwards Duchess Dowager of Marlbo¬ 
rough,) and Lady Fitzharding, whom 
they conducted to Nottingham, through 
the acclamations of the people. The 
same night all the noblemen, and other 
persons of distinction, supped with the 
Princess Anne, at her Royal Highness’s 
table, all expenses being furnished 
by the Earl of Devonshire. The noble 
guests being more in number than at¬ 
tendants out of livery could be found 
for, I being well known in Lord Devon¬ 
shire’s family, was desired by his lord¬ 
ship's maitre d’hotel to assist at it, (viz. 
wait as footman.) The post assigned 
me was, to see what the lady Churchill 
called for. Being so near the table, 
you may naturally ask me what I might 
have heard to have passed in conversa¬ 
tion at it, had I attended to above two 
words that were uttered there, and those 
were, “ some wine and water.” These, 
I remember, came distinguished to my 
ear, because they were uttered by the 
first guest whom I took such pleasure 
to wait on. Except that single sound, 
all my senses were collected into my 
eyes, w’hicli during the whole entertain¬ 
ment wanted no better amusement than 
tlie delight of gazing on the fair object 
near me. Now' to give you, sir, a fur¬ 
ther proof of the good taste iny first 
hopeful entrance to manhood set out 
with, I remember above twenty years 
afl.er, when the same lady had given to 
the world four of the loveliest daughters 
that were ever gazed upon, and even 
after they were all nobly married, and 
were become the reigning toasts of 
every party ofj>leasure, their still lovely 
mother had, at the same time, her vo¬ 
taries.” 

Notwithstanding the contempt in 
which the fulsome writer is justly held, 
this was a true picture of the mover of 
all the Princess Anne’s actions. We 
form always the notion of the Duchess 
of Marlborough from the tory histories 
ofQueenAnne, as a masculine intriguer, 
with as few feminine charms of person 
as of mind. 

Jan. 17> 1689-—“ In the afternoon 
1 was with the princess of Denmark. 
I told her of the discourses of the town, 
that the prince of Orange and her sister 
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were to be crowned kinff and queen, 
and that it was said she had consented 
to it, that it should be so. To which 
she said, ‘ she was sure she had given 
no consent to have it said tliat she iiad 
consented to any thing, and she never 
would consent t(i any thing that would 
be for the prejudice of lierself and 
children;’ she added, ‘that she knew 
very well the commonwealth party w'as 
very busy, but she hoped the honest 
party would be most prevalent in the 
convention, and would not suffer wrong 
to be done to her.’ I asked her, ‘ if she 
thought her lather unjustly deposed ?’ 
to which she replied ;— 

“ ‘ Those were too great points for her 
to meddle with, that she was sorry the 
king had brought things to "he pass 
they were at, but she was afraid it 
would not be safe for him ever to re¬ 
turn again.’ I askeil, ‘ what she meant 
by that,^’ to which she replied—‘no¬ 
thing.’ 

“ I then told her, ‘ I hoped her Royal 
Highness would not be offended witli 
me if 1 took the liberty to tell her, that 
many good people were extremely trou¬ 
bled to find that she seemed no more 
concerned for her father's misfortunes: 
that jieople who were with her in her 
late progress took notice, that when 
news came of the king her father being 
gone, she seemed not at all moved, but 
called for cards, and was as merry :is 
she used to be. 

‘To which she .said, ‘they did her 
wrong to make such reflections on her 
actions; but it was true she called for 
cards, because she had been used to 
play, and she never loved to do any 
thing that looked like an effected con¬ 
straint.’ I answered, ‘ that I was very 
sorry that her Royal Highne.ss should 
think, that showing a trouble for the 
king her father’s misfortunes, should 
be interpreted sm affected constraint; 
that I was afraid such behaviour in¬ 
jured her much less in the opinion of 
the world, even with her father’s ene¬ 
mies.' She was not one jot moved. 

“ After the second departure of James, 
forced from his palace by the Dutch 
guards, Bevil Higgins gives a pathetic 
ctHitrast lietween his fortunes and the 
behaviour of the Princess Anne. The 
old king was carried down the river on 
a most tempestuous day, not w'ithout 
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some danger; and while he was thus 
exposed to the mercy of the elements 
and an actual prisoner under a guard 
of Dutchmen, that very moment his 
daughter the Princess of Denmark, with 
her great favorite Lady Churchill, (af¬ 
terwards Duchess of IMarl borough,) both 
covered w'ith orange ribbons, got into 
her father’s coaches, anti t'scortetl by his 
guards, went in triumph to tlie play¬ 
house .”—Journal of Lord Clarendon. 

The next historical anecdote relates 
to the conversation the Princess Anne 
had with JNIrs. Dawson, who was pre¬ 
sent at the birth of her infant brother. 
The princess, while dressing for her 
brother-in-law and sister’s coronation, 
seems to have had compunctious visit- 
ings of conscience, further increased by 
the new's that her father had just landed 
in Ireland with some chance of success. 
She a.sked Mrs. Dawson, ‘ whether the 
child tliat was called her brother, was 
really the queen’s son.’ To which Mrs. 
Daw'.son answered, ‘as much as you 
are the late duchess’s daughter, for I 
was present at the birth of both of 
you.” 

At the coronation of William «nd 
Mary, Prince (Icorge of Denmark Was 
created Duke of Cumberland, and given 
precedence before .all other peers ; he 
was likew'ise natuivilized as an English 
denizen, a step that had never before 
been taken. 

Tlu‘ July after the coromition, the 
Princess Anne gave birth to a he.nlthfiil 
and promising son, who, unlike his nu¬ 
merous brothers and sisters, seemed as 
if he would live to iidicrit the crown 
the English Legislature had entailed 
upon him. 

The young prince was born July 
il-lth, l(i8y; he was baptized on the 
27 th, by the names of William Henry, 
and his uncle gave him the title of 
Duke of (iloucester. This infant, who 
was the hope of England, w'as tenderly 
beloved by his uncle; whose kindest 
trait of chariicter, was a doting love for 
little children, to whom his severity 
would unbend in the most pleasing 
manner. Lady Fitzhanling was his 
govcrnc.s.s, whom we have seen accom¬ 
panying his mother on her retreat to 
Nottingham. 

The birth of this child, made Anne 
a person of great consequence in the 
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kinjjcloni, and without the knowledge 
of King William, and her sister, she 
applied to Parliament for a pecuniary 
settlement; without a dissentient voice 
she w'as granted 50,(XK)Z. per annum. 
This measure enraged her brother-in- 
law, and filled the breast of her sister, 
Queen Mary, with such irreconcileable 
enmity, that she never forgave the Prin¬ 
cess Anne. 

The contumacity of this bold stroke 
at independence, was righdy judged on 
tlie Princess Anne's two directors. Lord 
and Lady Churchill, who were then 
advanced to the earldom of Marlbo¬ 
rough, and invested with loads of ho¬ 
nours and places as rewards for their 
share in the revolution. King William 
sent for all the earl’s insignia of office. 
Queen Mary gave Lady Marlborough 
an ignominious denial of the court, and 
both joined in commanding the removal 
of the pair from the confidence and per¬ 
son ol the Princess Anne, who was firm 
in retaining them. An anecdote is told 
at this juncture, of the degrading state 
of tlependence in which the Princess 
Anne was placed, with regard to her 
dooie.stication with her brother and 
sister-in-law'. She had no separate, 
and in fact, no supply at all, of food, 
but what she took at their table, and in 
their company. The April before the 
birth of the Duke of Glouce.ster, the 
Princess had a most craving desire to 
eat some green peas ; with great care 
and trouble, a very small dish was pro¬ 
cured, and ])laced before the Princess 
Anne, but the moment they Avere un¬ 
covered, W'illiam with true Dutch man¬ 
ners, seized the dish, drew it before 
him, and without the ceremony of trans¬ 
ference of the contents oti his plate, took 
a table spoon, and devoured the whole 
of the green peas before the eyes of the 
young mother, whose disappointment 
W'as severe enough to occasion her 
being removed from tsible in fainting 
fits. In the true spirit of the times, 
this piece of boorishness was attributed 
to a pre-itnagined plf)t against the liealth 
of the princess, when it was most likely 
only the result of absence, and piggish 
disregard of the decencies of the table. 

This story, and many others, would 
tend to show that William III. was no 
sacrificer to the Graces, widened the 
breach between Anne and Mary, and 
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made their separation as complete as if 
the Princess Anne had followed her 
father to St. Germains. Certainly, if 
Anne gave no other offence than beg¬ 
ging a sustenance from Parliament, the 
iiatred of Mary does not appear very 
Christian-like. We follow Burnet, the 
c]ueen’s spiritual adviser, ^ho declares 
there was none <»ther cause. 

We subjoin the following from the 
notes to Swift’s Four Last years of 
Queen Anne.— 

" In 1692, on the difference which 
the Princess Anne had with King Wil¬ 
liam and his queen, occasioned by her 
warm attachment to the Duche.ss of 
Marlborough, she quitted the Cockpit, 
St. James’s, and accepted the Duke of 
Somerset’s offer of Sion House, for a 
temporary residence. 'I'lie Duke of 
M.irllwrough, then earl, was soon after 
committed to the Tower, on suspicion 
of being concerned in a plot. 

“ The princess falling in labour at 
Sion House, was visited in her illness, 
by the queen ; a remarkable account 
of this visit is n>lated by the Duchess. 

“ Queen JMary not deigning to in¬ 
quire after her sister’s health, .saluted 
her thus : ‘ I have made the first step 
by coming to you, and I now expect 
you .should make the next, by renu)ving 
my Lady Marlborough.’ 

“ The Princess Anne answered that, 

‘ She had never in her life disobeyed 
her, except in that one particular, which 
she hoped, would some time or other, 
appear as unreasonable to her majesty, 
as it did to her.’ 

“ Queen Mary went away, without 
even having once taken her sister by 
the hand.” . 

From the time of this division, Anne 
and her two advisers opened a corres¬ 
pondence with the royal exile, her fa¬ 
ther. This was commencetl by Marl¬ 
borough sending a penitential letter to 
to James, betraying Admiral Hussell's 
plans at La Hogue. This was denied 
by the historians of the last century; 
but time, which brings all things to 
light, has displayed the autograph cor¬ 
respondence of Marlborough with his 
old master, 'fhose who wish to see the 
proofs of the villany of this threefold 
traitor, may consult Dr. Clarke’s work, 
so often alluded to. Marlborough’s 
letter was follow'ed by a very penitent 
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one from the princess; King James 
required, as a proof of her sincerity, 
that the princess sliould restore to her 
i>i-(tther, if ever it came in her power, 
the birthright of which she had de¬ 
prived him. This mistaken idea of 
considering a monarchy as a private 
estate, solely to conduce to the gran¬ 
deur and enjoyment of one person, was 
indeed a trifling request. 

JJut the death of Queen Mary, healed 
the feud between Anne and William. 
The princess rtsturned to court, was 
treated in a brotherly manner by tlie 
king, who gave her the jewels of the 
late queen, and appointcil the Karl of 
IMarlborougli governor to th- young 
heir of England, and Kishop Burnet 
his ])receptor. 

The duke of (irloucester w^as a sickly 
child, much lauded by his instructors ; 
h(‘command('d a little regiment of boys, 
and show'cd like his uncle, an exclusive 
preference for milit.'iry affairs, and like 
him, disliked the fine arts. Painting, 
music, and dancing, were his aversion, 
which traits were considered by the 
Dutch court of his uncle, exceedingly 
promising. This promise was cut off 
ill early blossom, five dajs after his 
eleventh birthday, July, 1700 ; he died 
of a sore throat, and rash fever, occa¬ 
sioned by an imprudent participation 
in tlie festivities of his birthday. The 
famous humourist, Dr. Badclifle, the 
Abernetliy of his day, who was mal¬ 
content with the government, was called 
in too late, he declared, to save his royal 
jiatient. 

In all accounts of the death of this 
young prince, the writers of the day 
cast the greatest blame on the eccentric 
Dr. lliulclifle, whose only fault, was, 
however, not going till the Princess 
Anne sent for liiin, which w'as, he de¬ 
clared, too late for any beneficial pur¬ 
pose. 

The c]uarrel of the Princess with this 
celebrated man, originated in the fol¬ 
lowing circumstance, lladcliffe had a 
>eculiar dislike to wasting his time on 
adies’ fancies, and whether the valetu- 
ilinarian was a common councilman’s 
lady, or a princess, it mattered not to 
him, he always spoke his mind. One 
day the Princess Anne sent for him, 
when he was either more usefully, or 


more pleasantly engaged, and he sent 
back her messenger saying, 

“ Nonsense, I saw the princess yes¬ 
terday, and by him that made me, no¬ 
thing ails her, excepting a slight fit of 
the vapours." 

Nor would he go to the princess, or 
send her any physic, which so much 
incensed her, that she would never see 
him again, till the Duke of Gloucester 
was seized with his fatal illness, and 
then Hadcliffe told her the prince had 
been improperly treated, and that he 
came too late. It was the fashion of 
that court to employ medical men who 
wrote poems and political squibs, such 
as 8ir llichard Blackmore, and Sir Sa¬ 
muel Gartli. 

Bu.’’nct declares, that the Princess 
Anne saw the death of her only son 
with singular composure. In little 
more than a year after. King James II. 
was released from existence ; he left his 
blessing to the princess, on the before- 
mentioned condition. There was a great 
perplexity among the household of the 
royal family, as there was no court 
mourning ordered for King James, how 
to act on this occasion. King William 
went in mourning for his uncle, and 
then the Princess Anne followed his 
example, but her tiirdiness is reflected 
on, by her uncles. Lords Clarendon and 
Rochester. 

The false step of William the Third's 
sorrel pony placed the Princess Anne 
on the throne of Great Britain, and her 
favorites the Earl and Countess of 
Marlbi)rough in the plenitude of exe¬ 
cutive power. 

There was the usual rush of courtiers 
to greet the rising sun; and at the 
crowded levee of the new sovereign, 
her former lover, the Marquis of Nor- 
manby, afterwards the Duke of Buck¬ 
ingham, made his appearance among the 
first of the arrivals. He assumed all 
the airs of a favourite; and when Queen 
Anne, by way of conversation, observed 
to him that it was a very fine day. He 
answered with a low bow and significant 
emphasis ;— 

“ That it was the finest day he ever 
saw in his life !’’ 

On the 2.3rd of March the queen 
went in regal state to open Parliament. 
The colours of her dress, worn on that 
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great occasion, were chosen as pledges 
of her inclination to preserve the same 
line of politics with her predecessor. 
Her green robe, lined with orange, 
showed the colours of Nassau and 
Orange, and her yellow brocaded pet¬ 
ticoat displayed her attachment to the 
Hanover succession. This Parliament 
immediately settled a pension of 
100 ,000/. per annum with the palace 
at Winchester in reversion, on Prince 
George of Denmark, in case he should 
survive his royal consort. The first 
act of the queen’s regal authority was 
to appoint the prince High Admiral of 
England; an office which he undertook 
to his own sorrow and, as Burnet shows, 
the injury of the British fleet. 

The coronation of the queen took 
place with peculiar splendour the suc¬ 
ceeding month to her accession. Sove¬ 
reigns, in those stormy times, did not 
wait tranquilly for a twelvemonth be¬ 
fore the oaths of allegiance were ten¬ 
dered by the British nobles, spiritual 
and temporal. Prince George received 
no further honors, at the coronation of 
his regal partner, than those he possessed 
as the first peer of Great Britain: in that 
capacity he was the first to tender the 
queen the oath of homage and the kiss 
of peace; he had the privilege of kissing 


The Armenians have a singular custom of 
walking one after the other, seniority taking 
precedence; the mother going first, the 
daughters then following, according to age. 

The Burial Ground of the Turks present 
one carious feature: on their tombstones 
something is engraved as a representation 
of some instrument or tool which indicate.s 
their trade or profession, such as a pair of 
scissors, meaning that the defunct was a 
tailor; a yard measure for a draper, and a 
pair of compasses for an architect. 

The Cemetery to the West of Pern, called 
Le Petit Champ dc Mort, is very exten¬ 
sive ; the view from parts of it delightful. 
I could never pass by this commanding spot 
without stopping awL 'e to admire the beau¬ 
tiful prospect before me. The fine tall cy¬ 
presses, which formed the foreground, the 
channel in which were riding majestic ships 
of the line; beyond, Constantinople, and in 
the extreme distance, the sea of Marmora, 
which is seen behind the great capital, look¬ 
ing almost like a bright cloud hanging over 


the queen’s cheek, when the otlier peers 
only kissed the queen regnant's hand. 

At the coronation banquet Prince 
George wa.s disposed to make a night of 
it, by drinking the new sovereign's 
health in potations, such as was custo¬ 
mary in those times, royally deep. Her 
majesty, whoso habits vfere very do¬ 
mestic, and who had been greatly fa¬ 
tigued with the arduous day, signified 
that it would be good for him to retire 
to rr.st, but Prince George grew still 
more jovial. The lord High Chamber- 
lain signified to him that the queen was 
tired. 

“ I .shall not go till .she commands 
me,” replied the prince; “ we have 
changed stations now; she is my queen, 
and must always issue her command, 
bel’ore 1 (»bcy.” 

“ Well then, George,” .said the queen, 
laughing and rising from her throne in 
Westminster II.-ill ; “ 1 command you 
to retire.” 

The prince gave her his arm, .and the 
loving pair withdrew from the scene of 
regal m.agnificence. 

In completing these memoirs we shall 
give furtlier anecdotes of these illus¬ 
trious personages, and those curious 
times of rom.antic Englaud. 


it; and one might be deceived in imagining 
it was so, wcM-e it not for the vessels wliirh 
are seen skimming along its glassy-looking 
sheet of water. 

In this cemetery arc situated some of the 
handsomest houses of the merchants of Peru, 
and also are to be found the most rugged 
groups of Turkish cottages tumbling to de¬ 
cay : all that^s desolate to live in. all that is 
desolate to sketch. Broad walks, narrow 
paths, running streams, hill and dale, all 
arc to be found in thi.s same cemetery; and 
several grotesque little sort of temples or 
chapels richly ornamented; marble foun¬ 
tains, an immense variety of tombstones 
of all the different descriptions that inven¬ 
tion could devise; different sorts of trees 
arc here, sometimes mingled with cypresses, 
amongst which some mouldering remains 
appear of mosques and minarets, bounded 
as it is by the turretted old Genoese walls of 
Galata, with the very picturesque slopes, &c. 
altogether combine to render this cemetry 
one of the most interesting spots I know. 
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Continuation of the Joint Memoirs of KING^ MAR Y, 

and QUEEN ANNE, commenced in January, whose portraits embellish three 
numbers of the present half-yearly volume. 

The Portrait of QUEEN ANNE was published in January. 


*‘Then the Commons a^eed that the 
prince and princess should be king and 
queen, but that the prince slionld have 
the sole administration in his hands; that 
the princess should be no subject, neither 
as Queen Catherine (of Braganza) or 
Queen Mary (of Modena) were, but a 
sovereign queen, and her name put in 
every thing; but still be in the manage¬ 
ment of affairs. This they agreed upon, 
and so did the Ijords; then they went to 
grievances, (that is) the too great power 
of the crown. After they had agreed 
upon what power to give the king, and 
what to take away from him, (the parti¬ 
culars of which I cannot tell you,) my 
Lord Halifax, who is chairman, went to 
the Banqueting House, where the prince 
and princess were, and made them a 
short speech, desiring them in the name 
of all the Lords to accept the crown. 
The prince answered in a few words, 
and the princess made curtsies. They 
say when they named her father’s faults, 
she looked down as if she were troubled; 
then Mr, Powle, the speaker of the 
House of Commons, showed the prince 
what Uiey had agreed on, but made no 
speech. After this'ceremony was ended, 
they proclaimed them King and Queen 
of JSngland. Many of the churchmen 
would not have it done that day because 
it was Ash Wednesday. 1 was at the 
sight, as you may suppose, very much 
pleased to see Ormansor and Phenixana 
proclaimed King and Queen of England, 
room of King James, ray father’s 
nu'Ewer. There were wonderful accla- 
of joy, which though they were 
vei^nReasing to me, yet they frightened 
• for I could not but think what 

^i|^^dful tiling it is to fall into the 
of the rabble—^they are such a 
stiH^ sort of people. At night I 
wl|it to court with my Lady Devonshire, 
and kissed the queen's hand and the 
king's also. There was a world of 
bonfires and candles, in almost every 
house, which looked extremely pretty. 
The king applies himself mightily 
to business, and is wonderfully ad¬ 
mired for his great wisdom and prudence 
C—VOL. Xil. 


in ordering all things. He is a man of 
no presence, but looks very homely at 
first sight; but if one looks long at him 
he has something in his face both wise 
and good. But as for the queen, she is 
really altogether very handsome, her 
face is agreeable, and her shape and mo¬ 
tions extremely graceful and fine. 
She is tall, but not so tall as the last 
queen. Her room was mighty full of 
company, as you may guess.” 

This epistle has the advantage of con¬ 
veying to the mind of the reader a com¬ 
plete picture of the habits of the day. 

On the day of the coronation of Wil¬ 
liam and Mary, news arrived that King 
James had landed in Ireland. And, 
according to the following quotation 
from the letter of her father, Mary 
taunted her lord and master sharply 
that he bad left the king in a situation 
to trouble them ; ‘although it is recorded 
in the niitlioritics we have quoted that 
Mary had kept up a most affectionate 
correspondence with her father every 
post day, even to the hour when her 
husband (invited so to do) embarked to 
invade his dominions. The autographs 
arc still in existence to confirm this 
dreadful anecdote. We give our autho¬ 
rity in King James's own words • 

“The Erince of Orange was hugely 
surprised at this news : on which occa¬ 
sion the Princess of Orange (as the 
king had from good authority) seeing 
her liusband in great trouble at the news, 
told him—‘ He might thank himself 
by letting the king go as he did.’ Wiien 
the king heard this, and perceived that 
his own children had lost the bowels not 
only of filial affection but of common 
compassion, and that they> were as 
ready as the rest of the Jewish tribe 
to remove him from the face of the earth, 
it was the more grievous, because the 
hand from which he received it was the 
most dear to him. This news coming 
just before their coronation, it put a 
damp npon those joys which bad left no 
room in her heart for the remembrance 
of a fond and loving father, but like an¬ 
other Tullia, under the notion of sacri* 
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ficing sill to bgr liberty, she tioa ia sucb a tumultuous time; and this 

sacrificed her Ifonour, duty, and con- step upwards Isiid him prematurdy in his 
science to drive out a peaceful Tullius.” grave, three years after his taking office. 

Queen Mary was crowned by the Literally speaking, he was tormented to 

hands of her tutor, Compton, Bishop of death with striving to stem and calm the 

London, as queen regnant; a sceptre, animosities of furious contending fac- 

globe, and provm were made for her tions. He was buried with all the pomp 

of peculiar richness 5 these regalia are of a primate, while the deprived San- 

shown with the rest of the crown jewels, croft retired to a little patrimonial estate 

The coronation of Queen Mary took in Suffolk of fifty pounds per annum, 

place on the Hth of April, 1689. where he calmly and piously passed his 

Of the seven bishops imprisoned by span of days, and when death laid a 

King James for refusing to read what gentle and welcome hand upon his 

Goldsmith’s School History emphati- saintly life, at the ripe age of eighty- 

cally calls ** King James’s tyrannical pro- seven ; he was humbly buried, at his own 

clainationfor liberty of conscience,’’only request, beneath the peaceful green turf 

two took the oaths to the new powers. of a Suffolk churchyard.* 

No sooner than Mary had arrived in Let not our readers suppose that we 
England, she sent to ask the blessing are advocating the cause of some primate 

of Sancroft, the apostolic Archbishop of who cast a longing look of affection to- 

Ganterbury. Whether her adoration of wards the corruptions of the Roman Ca- 

tbe church ritual made her consider the tholic church, and therefore preferred 

blessing of the primate peculiarly eflica- deprivation, as if apparently for the sake 

cious, or whether it was a political feeler of James II. Sancroft suffered impri- 

put out to ascertain the part he meant sonment in the Tower, and a trial fur 

to act, we are in doubt. The answer high-treason, because he opposed King 

was a stem one— James’s edict for Toleration and the re- 

" Let her first ask her father’s bless- peal of the Test Act; and the same con¬ 
ing, without that mine will not be scientiousness made him consider Mary’s 

heard in heaven.” conduct to a father, who had ever loved 

The primate then refused to take and cherished her, in the light which the 

the oaths to William and Mary. Ten examination of facts forces her biogra- 

days after the required blessing the pher to record and the reader to view it. 

queeu sent him a legal instrument to Sancroft was the exemplar of those 
repel him from Lambeth. Sancroft re- self-denying prelates and divines who 

sisted this authority, as derived from " undeprived their benefice forsook,” and 

usurped power, but was finally removed who were known in that age by the ap- 

by force, to make way for the new arch- pellation of nonjurors. 

bishop of Mary’s nomination. We have given the above anecdote 011 

On the deprivation of Archbishop the authority of Sir John Dalyrymple. 
Sancroft, Mary recollected the bcnefac- And how came Sir John Dalyrymple 
tion of money and plate which Dean by his authorities, seeing that he only 

Tillotson had brought to the inn at Can- died in the year 1809 1 His volumes 

terbury, when William first tried the are now out of print and scarce, and it 

atrength of bis party by an application is a question that ought to be answered, 

to the corporation of Canterbury for We are travelling far and wide out of 

money. Notwithstanding Tillotson’s the beaten track of memoirs, to provide 

former Presbyterian ministration, Mary full illustration of the glorious revolu- 

made him primate of our church ; and tion, and we will answer that question 

England, in that time of sudden transi- in Sir John’s own words, without making 

tion, saw, without astonishment, a ne- apologies for introducing facts that will 

phew and pupil of Oliver Cromwell on startle some readers, and, may be, offend 

the archiepiscopal seat of the established others. 

religion, Tillotson was a man of good «' The papers,” says Sir John in this 
private character, well meaning, and collection, are so very interesting, that 

skilled in the controversial arguments of the public has a right to know from 

the day, in polemic matters, but not of what sources they are drawn, 

snfficient power of mind to meet the At FrcBsingficld, where he was bom and 
extreme difficulties of his violent eleva- baptised 1 the tomb is still to be seen. 
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“ His majesty, George III., gave jor- 
ders that I should have access to the ca¬ 
binet of King William’s private papers 
at Kensington, justly considering history 
to be the science of kings, and willing 
that the actions of other princes should 
be^ tried by that tribunal of public in¬ 
quiry which he trusts will do honour to 
his own.” 

Sir John Dalyrymple was a Whig, and 
a zealous supporter of the Revolution of 
1688. “ I am,” says he, “ a very unfor¬ 

tunate party-man, and this is a very un¬ 
fortunate party-book: one side must 
permit me to assure them that when I 
found,in French dispatches, Lord Russell 
intriguing with the court of Versailles, 
■and Algernon Sidney taking money from 
it, I felt nearly the same shock as if 1 
had seen a son turn his back in the day 
of battle.” 

It is a delicate task to show popular 
idols as they really are, and by means of 
their own letters, to divest them of the 
false colours in which successful political 
partizans have dressed them up. The 
more we look into the conduct and per¬ 
sonal characters of the movers of the 
Revolution of 1688. the more does every 
humane and candid feeling revolt from 
the actors therein ; but as George III. 
and George IV. had the magnanimity to 
unlock the secret cabinets of their pre¬ 
decessors, and give to Sir John Dalyryui- 
ple and the Rev. Stamar Clarke the 
means of ascertaining the truth, and 
judging of the estimate in which we 
ought to hold Queen Mary, Algernon 
Sidney, Russell, Marlborougii, and Hali¬ 
fax, why should we go on estimating 
them beyond their deserts, when by their 
own testimony they are proved to be 
false jewels, over valued by the public, 
and made the catch-words of parties 
who are utterly ignorant of their real 
histories. “ Time unveils truth,” was 
the motto of one of our queens, who 
has had as undue a share of obloquy as 
the present subject has of panegyric. 

King William III. was a martyr to 
constitutional ailment, he had a state of 
health that required constant exercise in 
the open air, and the sullen inactivity 
he had lived in at the palace of iSt. 
James's, was seriously injurious to 
his spirits and temper. We pursue 
Burnet’s narrative, in his description of 
William, just after the Bettlemcnt of the 
crown. 


"And the face he forced him¬ 
self to set upon his ill-healtb, that it 
might not appear too much, made an 
impression on his temper. He was apt 
to be very peevish, and to conceal his 
fretfulness, it put him in a necessity of 
being much in his closet, and of being 
silent and reserved, which made him 
seem different from what his friends had 
advised; he had promised them to set 
about being more visible, open, and 
communicative: the nation had been so 
much accustomed to this, in the two 
former reigns, that many persuaded him 
to be more accessible and free in dis¬ 
course; he said that his ill-health made 
it impossible for him to do it, and so he 
went on in his former way, or rather he 
grew more retired, not easily to be come 
at or spoken to. And in a very few 
days after he was on the throne, he went 
off to Hampton Court, and from that 
palace he came only to town on council 
days; so that the face of a court, and the 
rendezvous usual on public days, was 
now qi^ite broke. This gave an early 
and general disgust. The gaiety and 
diversions of a court disappeared. And 
though the queen set herself to make up 
what was wanting in the king, by a great 
vivacity and cheerfulness, yet when it 
appeared she meddled not in business, 
so that few found their account in making 
their court to her, though she gave great 
content to all that came to her, yet very 
few came. 

“ The king found the air of Hampton 
agreed so well with him, that he resolved 
to live the greatest part of the year 
there; but that palace was very old, and 
so irregularly built, that new buildings 
were made, and this raised the greatest 
discontent in London, which the removal 
of the court was like to do.” 

Such was the state of affairs when 
Queen Mary made some attempts to go 
among the people, in order to court the 
popularity her peevish partner refused; 
and in so doing, incurred not only pub¬ 
lic censure, but ultimately such rebukes 
from her ungracious master, as made her 
for the rest of her life as unsocial as 
himself. 

We And the following curious anec¬ 
dotes, from the collection of Sir John 
Dalyrymple, preserved in a letter from 
one of the chief promoters of the Revo¬ 
lution " The sober Earl of Notting¬ 
ham, from sober sire desceuded.” 
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Autograph letter from Daniel Finch, 
Earl of Nottingham. June, 1689. 

The only day her majesty gave her* 
self the diversion of a play, and that on 
which she designed to see another, has 
furnished the town with discourse for a 
month. The choice of the play was the 
* Spanish Fryar,’ (oue particularly for¬ 
bidden to be acted by James 11.,) the 
only one forbid by the late king. Some 
unlucky expressions put her in disorder, 
and forced her to hold up her fan often, 
look behind her, and call for her pala¬ 
tine (pelerine), hood, and any thing she 
could think of; while those who were in 
the pit, turned their heads over their 
shoulders, and in general directed their 
looks to her, when any thing applicable 
was said. In one place, where the Queen 
of Arragoii is going in procession, 'tis 
said, — ‘ Very good she usurps the 
throne, keeps the old king in prison, and 
at the same time is praying for a bless¬ 
ing on her army.’ And when ’tis said, 
' That ’tis observed at court, who weeps 
and who wears black for good King 
Sancho’s death,’ it came home, for there 
was a report about town of her father’s 
decease. ' Can I seem pleased to see 
my royal master murdered, his crown 
usurped, a distaff on the throne ! What 
will has this queen, but lawless force V 
Twenty more things were said, which 
may be wrested to what they were not 
designed. But the observations then 
made, furnished the town with talk till 
something else happened, which gave 
as much occasion of discourse. For 
another play being ordered, the queen 
came not, being taken up with other 
diversion. She dined at Mrs. Graden’s, 
the famous woman in the hall,/.rujo- 
pose eithet' Westminster Hall, or Exeter 
Change, the two bazaars of that time,) 
that sells fine ribbons and head-dresses; 
from thence she went to Mrs. Ferguson’s, 
De Vett’s, and other Indian houses, but 
not to Mrs. Potter’s, though in her way, 
which caused Mrs. Potter to say, that 
she might as well have hoped for that 
honour as others, considering that the 
whole design of bringing in Queen Mary 
and King William was hatched at her 
house; but it seems that since my Lord 
Devonshire has got Mrs. Potter to be 
laundress, she has not much countenance 
of the queen, her daughter still keeping 
the Indian house her mother had. 
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“ The same day the queen went to one 
Mrs. Wise, a famous woman for telling 
fortunes, but could not prevail on her to 
tell her any thing, though to others she 
has been very true. The queen had 
heard that she foretold King James 
should come in again, and the Duke of 
Norfolk should lose bis head; the last I 
suppose will be the natural consequence 
of the first. These things, however in¬ 
nocent in themselves, have incurred the 
censure of the town. Then there was 
not only a private reprimand given, but 
one in public; the king said to the queen, 
that he heard she had dined at a house 
of ill-repute, and desired the next time 
she went to one As might be of the party. 
She said, she had done nothing but what 
the late queen had done (Mary of Mo> 
dena, her mother-in-law). He asked 
her, if she meant to make her an exam¬ 
ple. More was said on this occasion 
than ever was said before, but it was 
borne with all the submission of a good 
wife, who leaves all to the direction of 
the king; who amuses herself with walk¬ 
ing six or seven miles a day, and looking 
after her buildings, (which were, by the 
way, in the worst taste in the world,) 
making of fringe, and such like innocent 
things, and does not meddle with govern¬ 
ment. thougli she has a better title to do 
it than some queens.” 

The first eighteen months of the resi¬ 
dence of Mary and William in England, 
were full of events: among oue of 
which, was a quarrel with the Princess 
Anne. These sisters had united for the 
purpose of expelling their father and 
brother from the throne, but their union 
did not last more than a few weeks after 
Mary gained the crown. Every one 
knows that William III. was the next 
heir, after his wife, to the Princess Anne; 
but in case of his wife's death, it would 
have been a perplexing circumstance for 
the nation to have seen him descend 
from the throne to give place to his sister- 
in-law and her cliildren, nor would he 
accept the crown on such conditions. 
We find in Dalyrymple, thatthe Princess 
Anne was requested by the friends of 
William and Mary, to wave her right of 
succession in favour of her cousin, in 
case Queen Mary should die before him, 
which was actually the case. Prompted 
by Lady Marlborough, she replied, she 
would do so, provided parliament was 
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induced to settle a liberal allowance on 
herself and her family. This promise 
was made, bat not fulfilled. 

We think the celebrated story of King 
William and the green peas, which was 
perhaps, however, too absurd a ground 
for a {lolitical dissension, was the real 
reason for this feud. 

Soon after the coronation of William 
and Mary, the princess, by means of the 
Earl of Marlborough, got the applies- 
tion made for a provision for her life, 
unknown to her sister or her husband. 
Queen Mary got the first intelligence of 
it: she questioned her sister, who re¬ 
plied in her usual evasive style, * She 
certainly had heard that her friends in 
the House of Commons proposed to do 
somewhat for her!’ 

* Friends,' replied the queen sharply 
' what friends have you but the king 
and me ?’ " Words which remained deep 
in the minds of both. 

The king threw his whole power to 
oppose the bill, and when he could not 
succeed, after warm debates, he ad¬ 
journed the house. The measure was 
subsequently carried, and never forgiven, 
even in death, by Queen Mary. 

After Anne had (rather nobly) sold 
her birthright for a mess of pottage, it 
was bard not to let her eat it. 

We now return to Barnet, who, as the 
partisan of Queen Mary, acknowledges— 

“ That the queen suffered no honours 
to be paid to the Princess Anne, besides 
many other lesser matters which 1 un¬ 
willingly reflect on.” 

We shall, in another portion, relate 
many other anecdotes relative to Queen 
Anne. 

In June, 1690, King William departed 
for the purpose of subduing Ireland by 
force. King William and Queen Mary 
had been proclaimed sovereigns of Great 
Britain at Edinburgh, and the oaths of 
the public functionaries were tendered 
to them, by deputy, simultaneously with 
the coronation, on the 11th of April, 

1689, whilst the Highlands were in arms 
under the gallant Dundee for King 
James. As to Ireland it was altogether 
governed in the name of King James 11. 
by his faithful viceroy, Richard Talbot, 
Duke of Tyreonoel, who had married 
the eldest sister of Lady Marlborough, 
favourite of the Princess Anne. The 
celebrated Count Antony Hamilton, a 
connexion of this family, received a coiu- 
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mission from King William to treat with 
the Dnke of Tyrconnel for delivering up 
his trust to the new powers. Count 
Antony, who had only remained at court 
for the opportunity of serving James, 
bowed, smiled, and took the commission 
to corrupt the fidelity of Tyrconnel. 
He went to Ireland, and did all he could 
to confirm the viceroy in his allegiance 
to James. Thus it must be remembered 
that Ireland, at the time of the corona¬ 
tion of William and Mary, was under the 
governmentof King James. Scotland soon 
lost the leader of her resisting party by 
the death of the brave Viscount Dundee, 
who fell at the moment of completing 
the victory of Killicrankie, on the 17th 
of July, 1689. 

In the Jacobite ballads with which we 
illustrate this event, our readers will re¬ 
cognise sundry mysterious quotations 
made by Sir Walter Scott in his histo¬ 
rical novels. Among others, who is it 
that does not wish to see the conclusion 
of the ballad, “ Clavers* and his High- 
landmen," whose key-note is struck so 
gallantly by Sir Walter Scott ? 

KILLICRANKIE. 

Clavers and his Highlandmen 
Came down upon the raw, man, 

Who being stout, with many a shout. 

His lads began to claw, man. 

With sword and targe into their hand 
With wliicli they were na slaw, man, 
With mony a fearful heavy sigh 
Their foes began to draw, man. 

The solemn League and Covenant 
Cam whigeing up the hills, man. 
Thought Highland trews durst not refuse 
For to subscribe tbeir bills, man. 

In Willie’sf name they thought nac one 
Durst stop their course at all, man. 

But hur nain-seltt wi* mony a knock 
Cried, “ Furich, Whigs, awa man I" 

Sir Evan Dhu^ and his men true 
Came linking up the brae, mao. 

The Hogan Dutch they feared much 
When they began to slay, man. 

The true Maclean and his fierce men 
Came in among them a’, man, 

None durst withstand his heavy band, 

All fled and ran awa, man. 

Oh bone aril oh hone art! 

Why should she lose King James, man. 
Oh hone a ri ! oh hone aril 
She shall break all her bones, then. 

* Clavers, it is well known, was Viscount 
Dundee. 

t King William. 

X Sir Evan Cameron, of Luchiel. 
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Wilh/ttnVA, irt-nish, stay a while, 

And speak a word or twa, man. 

She’ll gi’ a straik out o’er the neck 
Before ye’ll win awa’, man. 

Oh, fye for shame! ye’re three fur anc, 
Hur nain-sell’s won the day, man, 

KingJames’sred-coats* should be hung up 
Because they ran awa, man; 

Had they bent their brows like Highland 
trues. 

And made as long a stay, man, 

They’d sav’d their king, that sacred thing, 
And Willie’d ran awa, then! 

There are tw'o of these Killicrankie 
ballads, but which of them it was that a 
Presbyterian minister sang we cannot 
decide, though the tradition is, that after 
he had been duly chosen, and was ex¬ 
pected to preach a sermon, he happened 
to get rather too powerfully refreshed 
with whiskey, and favoured his congre¬ 
gation by singing Killicrankie. to their 
infinite scandal. Our readers will re¬ 
member Sir Walter Scott’s quotation, 

“ Master Davie Williamson, 

Chosen of twenty, 

He ran up the pulpit stale. 

And bawled out Killicrankie.” 

We are rather inclined to suppose it 
must have been the last, where the Ja¬ 
cobite humourist assumes the character 
of one of the defeated party. 

” Whare hae ye been so hraw, lad ? 
Wbare hae ye been so brankie, O 1’ 

Whare hae ye been sae braw, lad. 

Cam ye by Killicrankie, O ? 

An ye had been whare I hae been. 

Ye wad na hae been sae brankie, O ! 

An ye had seen what I hae seen. 

On the Braes o’ Killicrankie, O 1 

I fought at land, 1 fought at sea. 

At hame I fought my auntie, O ! 

But I met the de’il and Dundee, 

On the Braes o’ Killicrankie, O! 

The bold Pitcur fell in a furr, 

And Clarers gut a clankie, O! 

Or I had fed on Athol gled. 

On the Braes o* Killicrankie, O! 

O fie, Markay, what gart ye lie, 

V the bush ayont the brankie, O ? 

Ye’d better ha’e kissed King Willie’s hand. 
Than come to Killicrankie, O! 

It is nae shame, it is nae shame, 

It is nae shame to rin, O ! 

There’s sour slaes on Athol Braes, 

And de’ils at Killicrankie, O !” 

The fall of the brave general of tbe 
Jacobite party, made the civil war in 

* Tlic recruits James JI. sent to Dundee 
from Ireland. 


Scotland so inconsequential, as to leave 
King William at liberty to go to Ireland, 
where King James had been governing 
for nearly a year. During bia absence. 
Queen Mary was left by liim regent, to 
govern England with the assistance of 
his Dutch council; and we illustrate this 
period by means of her priyate letters, 
from the box at Kensington. At tbe 
time of writing them, she had not only 
the finest figure in England, but perhaps 
the loveliest face; her features being 
perfect, and her complexion that clear 
ivory, tinted with rose, which is some¬ 
times seen accompanied by rich dark 
hazel eyes, those almond-shaped eyes, 
peculiar to tbe race of Stuart, which 
we see in the portraits of Charles I., 
James IL, the Duke of Monmouth, the 
late unfortunate Prince Charles Edward, 
and the beautiful Duchess of Richmond. 
She was a complete Stuart in person—^a 
beautiful union of the personal graces of 
Charles I. and his lovely queen, Henri¬ 
etta Maria.* She certainly had more 
beauty, though less fascination, than her 
ancestress in the fifth degTee, Mary, 
Queen of Scots.f In the year when 
she wrote these letters, she was but just 
turned of twenty-seven, and her husband 
ten years older than herself: yet she 
writes witli a degree of self-abasement 
and prostration of submission, as if she 
was unconscious of ail the exquisite en- 
duw'ments of person that nature had 
lavished on her. 

The series of letters at that time is 
extensive, we here and there glean there¬ 
fore only a personal trait: the first 
commences— 

“ Whitehall, June 19, im 

" You will be weary of seeing every 
day a letter from me, yet being apt to 
flatter myself, 1 hope you will be as 
willing to read as 1 to write. I shall 
make this very short, and only tell you I 
have got a swelled face, though not quite 
so bad yet as when I was in Holland.-— 
I cannot enough thank God for having 
preserved you from the dangers of the 
sea; I beseech him in his mercy to pre¬ 
serve you, aud send ns once more a 
happy meeting upon earth. I long to 
hear again from you, how tbe air of 
Ireland agrees with you, for 1 must own 1 

* Her sabmission, not only as a queen hut 
ns a pretty woman (wltiuh, as Napoleon justly 
says, is something much better) is marvellous. 

t See this puttiail and memoir, May, 1834. 
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am not without fears for that, loving yon 
so entirely asj do, and shall till death.” 

The second letter asks for mercy for 
a burglar, that he may be transported 
instead of banged; she has delayed his 
death-warrant. She alludes to a bigot- 
ted quarrel with the queen-dowager, 
Catherine of Braganza, who refused to 
have King James prayed against, in her 
Catholic chapel, at ’Somerset House. 
Lord Feversham, her father's friend, had 
an interview with her on this mighty 
matter. She says— 

“ July 1st. 

'* Though I pity the poor man for 
thus taking the qiieen-dowager’s faults 
on him, yet I could not bring myself to 
forgive him. This 1 remember I said, 
that if it had been to myself, I could 
have forgiven him ; but when it imme¬ 
diately concerned your person, I would 
or could not. He said, ‘ God pardoned 
sinners when they repented, so he hoped 
I would.’ I told him. Cod saw hearts 
which 1 could not, I would only trust to 
actions ; so I left him.” 

All this rout was because the Catho¬ 
lics, whose prayers they did not value, 
would not pray for the success of an ex¬ 
pedition against themselves. She pro¬ 
ceeds— 

“ The queen-dowager sent me a 
compliment yesterday, on my swelled 
face, (which I do not know if I sent you 
word of, but yesterday I had leeches set 
behind my ears, which has done little 
good, so it mends slowly, and one of my 
eyes being sore, I am fain to write this 
at so many times, I fear you will make 
little sense of it), she. Queen Catherine, 
will come to see me, but desired an hour 
when there was little company. 

“ The queen-dowager has been here, 
but did not stay a moment, nor spake 
two words; since she went, I have been 
in the garden (Kensington), and find iny 
face pretty well, (the leeches had cer¬ 
tainly done good,) but it is now candle¬ 
light, therefore I dare write no more. I 
have my old complaint to make, that I 
have not time to cry, which would a 
little ease my heart; but I hope in God 
1 shall not have news from you, which 
will give me reason—yet your absence 
is enough; but since it please God, 1 
must have patience. Do but continue 
to love me, and I can bear all things 
with ease.” 

The conclusion of this letter is beau¬ 


tifully feminine. She wants in the post¬ 
script to know his pleasure about pro¬ 
roguing parliament. He is to write his 
mind very particularly. 

** July 15. 0. S. 

" At this time I dare say little by 
candle-light, and ’tis to-morrow the first 
Snnday of the month. 1 have really 
had little time to say my prayers, and 
was fain to run to Kensington, where I 
had three hours of quiet, which was 
more than I have had since 1 saw you. 
That place makes me think how happy 
I was there, when I had your dear com¬ 
pany ; but now——I will say no more, 
or I shall hurt my own eyes, which 1 
want more than ever.” 

After the battle of the Boyne— 

“ July 17. 

” How to begin this letter I don’t 
know; or how ever to render thanks 

enough to God for his mercies-. I was 

yesterday out of my senses with trouble, 
and now I am almost so with joy. 1 
hope in God by the afternoon, to be 
enough in my senses to finish this, but 
for the present I am not. When 1 
writ the foregoing part it was in the 
morning, soon after I received yours, 
and now it is four in the afternoon, and 
I am not come to myself, and 1 fear 1 
shall lose this opportunity of saying all 
that is ill my thoughts. 1 will hasten to 
Kensington, to get all ready for you. I 
think I have told you before, how impa¬ 
tient 1 am to hear that you approve all 
that is done here. I have little part in 
it myself; but 1 long to hear how others 
have pleased you. 1 am very uneasy in 
one thing, which is want of somebody 
to speak my mind to, for ’tis a great 
constraint to think and be silent.’*''^ 

In this letter, she has the grace to 
express her satisfaction that the late king 
was safe; but she asks forgiveness for 
it,—his death would have covered her 
cause with fearful infamy. 

" July 27. 

“ Every hour makes me more impa¬ 
tient to hear from you, every thing I 
hear stir, 1 think, brings me a letter. 
I have stayed till I am almost asleep, in 
hopes, but they arc vain. 1 must once 
more go to bed, and sleep on the hope 
of being awaked with a letter from you. 
Adieu, do but love me, and 1 can bear 
any thing.” 

* Silent system ! Sec our tale on this sub¬ 
ject, puhlished Oct., Nov. and Dec. 1837. 
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Here are some of tlie troubles of 
royalty:— 

“ I count the days and moments, and 
have only reason enough left, to think 
that as long as I have no letters all is 
well. I believe, by what you write, you 
got your cannon on Friday, and on Satur¬ 
day began to make use of them (against 
her father). Judge, then, what cruel 
thoughts they are to me, to think what 
you must be exposed to all this while. 
I never do any thing, without thinking 
that you may be in the greatest dangers, 
and yet I must see company on my set 
days. I must play twice a week, nay, I 
must laugh and talk, though never so 
much against my will. 1 believe 1 dis¬ 
semble very ill to those who know me, 
at least it is a great constraint to myself, 
yet 1 must endure it, all my motions are 
so watched, and all I do so observed; 
that if I cat less, or speak less, or look 
more grave, all is lost to our cause, in 
the opinion of the world, so that I have 
this misery added to your absence, and 
my fears for your dear person,—and I 
must grin, when my heart is so op¬ 
pressed that 1 can scarce breathe.- 

Farewell I do but continue to love me; 
forgive the taking up so much of your 
time by your poor wife, who deserves 
more pity than ever any creature did, 
and who loves you a deal too much for 
her own ease, though it can’t be more 
than you deserve.” 

Nothing can be more fond, tender, or 
true than these letters, which exquisitely 
describe her feelings in the most artless 
language; in point of style, they are far 
superior to the celebrated letters of Lady 
Rachel Russell. In the next letters, she 
says, she is plagued by Lord Lincoln, 
who came to the privy council to make 
a disturbance, and bawled out that the 
queen was kept prisoner by five or six 
lords, who made her do as tWy liked. 

“ None over praised God so much for 
your happy deliverance as I. The queen- 
dowager sent Lady Arlington to compli¬ 
ment me on it. 1 am now in my bed, 
having bathed, and am so sleepy, that I 
can only add, I am entirely yours. 

“ Fllevcn at Night. 

“ You do not know how I please my¬ 
self with the thoughts of seeing you here 
very soon ; but 1 must tell you, that it is 
impossible, yet awhile, to be at Kensing¬ 
ton; your closets here are also not in 
order, but there is no smoke in the sum¬ 


mer, and the air is much better than in 
another season. Pray let me have your 
orders; if not by yourself, let Lord Port¬ 
land write. 1 see I can hardly end, but 
I must force myself, without saying a word 
more, but that I am ever yours, more 
than ever, if possible, and shall be so till 
death.” 

After perusing the wholeiof these let¬ 
ters, of which the extracts we have made 
are but a small portion, we cannot for¬ 
bear remarking, that although written in 
the closest style of confidence, which re¬ 
veals not only minute every-day occur¬ 
rences, but even the inner workings of 
the feelings, yet there is not a word of 
kindness or commendation of a living 
creature besides the king; neither sister, 
friend, nor even her infant nephew, the 
little Duke of Gloucester, are mentioned; 
and the disgust with which she names 
Bishop Burnet, and his ** thundering long 
sermons,” if he could have seen the 
passage, would have divested her, in a 
moment, of all the epithets of adoration 
he has tacked to her character and me¬ 
mory. It is evident, though his egotism 
made him consider her as looking up to 
him as her spiritual and political director, 
she only considered him as a diplomatic 
tool, and disliked him as much as most 
of his other contemporaries did. in a 
curious autograph of the times, we find 
her husband’s testimony of the manner 
in which she concealed her feelings. 

Letter of Lord Dartmouth— 

The Duke of Leeds told me, that 
King William, before he went abroad, 
told him, that he must be veiy cautious 
of saying any thing before the queen, that 
looked like a disrespect to her father, 
which she never forgave any body ; and 
that the Marquis of Halifax, in parti¬ 
cular, had lost all manner of credit with 
her, for some unseasonable jests he had 
made on this subject. That the duke 
might depend upon the truth of what 
site actually said, but he must not take it 
for granted, that she was of bis opinion 
every time she did not think fit to con¬ 
tradict him.” 

It may be a question, whether Mary 
resented ribald attacks on her father, as 
a disrespect to herself or to him; but no 
one who considers this passage, can doubt 
that it was as painful to King William 
to hear his uncle reviled, as perhaps it 
was for Queen Mary. 

Her secretive disposition displayed it- 
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self in 'trifles. She used to pretend 
ignorancey and ask qurations on matters 
that she knew well, as we have seen in 
the case of her title to the throne. Ho¬ 
race Walpole has preserved a traditionary 
court anecdote of this queen, which he 
tells in one of his letters, speaking of his 
squiring the Princess Amelia, daughter 
of George II.; he says— 

Still, though gloveless, I did not 
squeeze the royal hand, as Vice-Cham¬ 
berlain Smith did to Queen Mary. It is 
said, that Queen Mary asked one of her 
attendant ladies, ‘ What a squeeze of 
the hand meant?’ She said ‘ Lo%'e.’ 
* Then,' said the queen, ‘ my vice- 
chamberlain must be violently in love 
with me, for he always squeezes my 
hand.’” 

Charlotte Elizabeth, Duchess of Or¬ 
leans, in her correspondence with Queen 
Caroline* of Anspach, wife to George IL, 
even casts a slur upon the fair fame of 
Queen Maty, and provides her with a 
lover; but we must consider this imputa¬ 
tion as wholly arising from the love of 
scandal for which that princess is noto¬ 
rious. 

Parties ran so furiously high, just be¬ 
fore the battle of the Boyne, that King 
William declared, that if the Jacobites 
would not obey him, perhaps they might 
his wife, and he would go back to Hol¬ 
land, and leave her queen-regent; this 
was in the privy council. “But,” says Bur¬ 
net, “ the queen knew nothing of it, till 
she heard it from me: so reserved was 
the king to her in matters that concerned 
her so nearly. Some did really appre¬ 
hend that the air of Ireland would be 
fatal to so weak a constitution.** 

Burnet guessed not how refreshing the 
smell of powder was to King William. 

Burnet thus describes Mary’s demea¬ 
nour, during the king's absence in Ireland. 

“ In all this time of fear and disorder, 
the queen showed an extraordinary tirm- 
ness, for though she was full of dismal 
thoughts, yet she pnt on her ordinary 
cheerfulness when she appeared in public, 
and showed no indecent concern; I saw 
her ail that while once a week, for we staid 
that summer at Windsor; her behaviour 
was in all respects heroical. She ap¬ 
prehended the greatness of our danger, 
but she committed herself to God, and 
was resolved to expose herself, if occa- 

* We purpose riiortly adding the portrait to 
OUT series. 


sion should require it; for she told me, 
that she would give me leave to wait on 
her, if she was forced to make a cam. 
paign in England, while the king was in 
Ireland. Whilst the misfortunes in Flan¬ 
ders and at sea were putting us in no 
small agitation, the news, first of the king’s 
preservation from the cannon-ball, and 
then of the victory gained the day after, 
put another face on our affairs.” 

We describe the fight of Boyne Water, 
by means of a ballad, which we copy from a 
venerable whity-brown paper edition, from 
famed Grub-street, lent us by a descend¬ 
ant of one of the French refugee officers 
of Schomberg’s regiment. Perhaps there 
does not exist any other copy in England. 
Its poetical merits are not of a very high 
order, and are a contrast to the plaintive 
strains of Jacobite poctiy, which send 
tears to the eyes and thrills through the 
heart. Bad as the versification is, it is 
the best historical ballad that the times 
allowed to the persecutors of Diyden. 

BOYNE WATER. 

July the first, at old Bridgetown, 

There happed a glorious battle. 

Where many a man fell on the ground 
By cannons that did rattle. 

King James he pitched his tents between 
The lines for to retire. 

But William threw his red-hot shot 
And set them all on fire. 

Thereat the enemv vowed revenge 
Against King William’s forces, 

And oft did cry vehemently 
That they would stop their courses. 

A billet from the Irish came 

Which grazed King William’s shoulder. 
They thought his Majesty had been slain. 
But it only made him bolder. 

The Duke Schomberg with friendly care 
The king did caution, 

To shun the spot where bullets hot 
Retain their rapid motion. 

But William said, “ He don't deserve 
The name of Faith’s Defender, 

That will not venture life and limb, 

And life surrender.” 

The cunning Frenchmen near Daleck 
Had taken up their quarters. 

And fenced themselves on every side. 
Waiting for their new orders. 

But in the mid-time of the night 
Tliey set the fields on fire. 

And long before the morning light 
To Dublin did retire. 

The Protestants of Drogheda 
Have reason to he thankful, 

For when they first were prisoners bound 
They scarcely were a handful 
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First to Tholsel they were brought. 

And next to Milmore after. 

Bat good King WillUm set them free 
By venturing o’er Boyne Water. 

Then let them all kneel down and pray, 
Now and for ever arter, 

And never more forget the day 
King William crossed Boyne Water. 

There is a national tune in Ireland 
called “ Boyne Water,” which is still 
sounded occasionally as a war-note, to 
set Orangemen and their opponents in 
ecstacies of combativeness: whether con¬ 
nected with those words, or those words 
survive in Ireland, we are not aware. 

Those homely rhymes have to us far 
more of the charms of poetry, as the 
illustration of facts, than the Allowing 
polished inanity of Prior on the same 
subject:— 

By turns they tell. 

And listen, each with emulous glory fired 
How William conquered, and how France 
retired • 

How Providence o’er William’s temples held. 
On Boyne’s propitious banks the heavenly 
shield; 

How Belgia, freed, the hero’s arm confest. 
But trembled for the courage which she 
blest; 

Behold the soldier plead the monarch's right. 
Heading his troops, and foremost in the fight. 

Our poetical quotations are numerous, 
but it will be remembered they are all 
written by contemporaneous writers, who 
often commemorate a popular fact, which 
the cold generalising modern historian 
passes over. We have illustrated “ Boyne 
Water” by the lines of the Whig parti¬ 
sans ; let us now listen to the strain of 
melody, which was the ** coronach sad 
for the slain at Boyne Water.” It was 
written by Captain Ogilvie, of Inverqu- 
harity, one of the celebrated band of 
Scotch gentlemen who followed King 
James through all his fortunes, and fought 
most bravely at the fatal Boyne. 

It was a’ for our rightful king 
We left fair Scntland’s strand. 

It was a’ for our rightful king 
That e’er we saw Irish land, my dear. 

That e’er we saw Irish land! 

Now a’ is done that man can do. 

And a’ is done in vain, 

My love, my native land, adieu 1 
.For I must cross the main, my dear, 

For I must cross the main ! 

He turned him round and right about 
Upon the Irish shore, 

He gave his bridle reins a shake. 

With, adieu, for evermore, ray love, 

Adieu fur evermore! 


Qaeen Mary* 

The soldier from the war returns. 

The merchant from the main. 

But I hae parted fra my love. 

And ne’er to meet again, my dear. 

And ne’er to meet again 1 

When day is gone, and night is come. 

And a’ are bonne to sleep, 

I think on her that's far awa 

The lee Jang night, and weep, my love. 
The lee long night, ana weep !* 

The miseries, the thousand woes in¬ 
flicted on Ireland by William’s Dutch 
troops, and by the hated Kirke, have not 
yet been fairly stated in our national his¬ 
tory. The penal laws which followed 
this struggle, are even now the subject of 
national controversy. 

The Earl of Marlborough served in 
Ireland, but under a cloud of disgrace. 
Horace Walpole accounts for this, by a 
traditionary anecdote he had from nis 
father, who was in the administration, 
under the Marlborough faction, in the 
next reign. 

Marlborough trusted his wife with a 
secret, communicated to him by King 
William; she told it to her sister, the 
Duchess of Tyrconnel, who was then in 
England, though her husband was up¬ 
holding the lost cause of James in Ire¬ 
land. The secret was known in the 
exiled court at St. Germain. William 
sternly taxed Marlborough with having 
betrayed it. 

“ Upon my honour,” said the accused, 
“ I told it to no one but my wife.” 

“ 1 did not tell it to mine," replied the 
king. 

Mary scarcely deserved to be made the 
subject of this cynical repartee, at least, 
not from her husband, if the reader recall 
her letters. 

No one can help observing the ill- 
behaved and disrespectful manner in 
which William always names his wife in 
these anecdotes. Yet her only fault to 
him, was her exclusive fondness; it is 
possible that even wives may love so de¬ 
votedly, as to be fatiguing. Whenever a 
man is rude and uncivil to a lady, it is 
certain that he thinks he is beloved be¬ 
yond his deserts, and that she re(|utres 
the refreshing coolness of a little indif¬ 
ference. 

* Tlic heroic author of this exquisite lyric, 
when “ all was done” for his king “ that man 
could do, and all was done in viun,” entend 
into the service of King Louis, and fell in an 
engagement on the Uhiuc. Most of this ^voted 
haud-Avuro, like himself, Prulestants. 
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We have seen William return tri¬ 
umphant to his anxious queen from 
Ireland ; we dwell not here on the atro¬ 
cities committed in that unhappy country 
by his Dutch troops, the wickedest and 
cruelest mercenary bands then in the 
civilised world. This great danger over¬ 
come, another sprang up. Louis XIV. 
mustered all the strength and resources 
of his empire for a struggle by sea; and 
as in every engagement since the acces¬ 
sion of William and Mary, the French 
navy had beaten the beautifully appointed 
fleets on which James II. had lavished 
so much care and improvement, both 
as lord high-admiral and king, the 
minds of our Protestant countrymen 
looked fearfully to the approaching con¬ 
test. 

Time has at length drawn up the cur¬ 
tain that veiled the truth regarding the 
celebrated combat of La Hogue. The 
position of the parties engaged in it was 
most singular. 

Admiral Russell, a near relative to the 
celebrated Lord Russell, beheaded for 
his participation in the cruel popish plot, 
was attached to James II., but was placed 
by William III., on account of the party 
popularity pertaining to the name of 
Russell, at the head of the fleet which 
opposed the egress of the great French 
fleet assembled at La Hogue, under the 
command of Count de Tourville. Wil¬ 
liam, just returned from his successful 
campaign in Ireland, hastened the follow¬ 
ing spring (1692) to Holland, in order 
to get together the remnants of the 
Dutch fleet that still remained after the 
annihilation of their naval power by 
James II. ofF South Wold. Mary, who 
wo have seen by her own letters had her 
whole heart and affections centred in the 
success of her husband, again swayed the 
whole regal power at this second tre¬ 
mendous crisis. James II. was at La 
Hogue, enfeebled by sorrow and prema¬ 
ture age, prepared to grieve over any 
success gained by the defeat and disgrace 
of the English fleet he had formed, and 
the English captains ho had taught and 
led to victory. Marlborough, the twice 
turned traitor, wrote to his old master, 
explaining to him all the plans of the 
English court, which prisoner as he was 
at the Tower on suspicion, he could con¬ 
trive to betray, especially the plans of 
the naval defence of England. Admiral 
Russell was prepared to let the French 


fleet pass through the English fleet, if 
Tourville would but go through by 
night, but if Tourville chose to leave the 
port by day in the face of the English 
armament, fight him he must, and fight 
him he would. James II., who had not 
the slightest wish to regain the crown by 
the disgrace and defeat of the navy he 
bad formed, whose seamen were still, 
with very few exceptions, attached to 
him, communicated Russell’s determina¬ 
tion to Tourville. This French admiral, 
a vaunting vain-glorious fool, who saw no 
warlike merit in any thing but blood and 
wounds, chose that Russell should show 
his devotion to his old master by suffering 
h^self and his ships to be beaten, and 
that the palm of victory should be yielded 
to him on the open seas; this Russell, as 
an English seaman, vowed it should never 
be, for the love of James, his old master 
and admiral. Tourville might pass in 
the dark if he liked, but if he came 
forth in open day he should see what fol¬ 
lowed. Here was an awful crisis for Mary, 
then queen and regent of Great Britain ! 
How much depended on the braggadocio 
punctilio of a French knight-errant I 
England had, after four years’ hot war, 
at that time began to feel the high and 
palmy state of lier riches and commerce 
somewhat impaired, and endured the 
evils of continental war she had not 
known since the days of Homy VII. 
No victories had been gained excepting 
over the unhappy half-armed Irish; the 
French had defeated our navies in more 
than one encounter. We have seen by 
Mary’s own letters in wbat an agonizing 
manner she felt suspense, under her cold 
and quiet mask of apathy. Her popu¬ 
larity was now somewhat on the wane; 
besides the party that always appertained 
to her deposed father, there was a strong 
one which deeply resented the affronts 
heaped upon the Princess Anne, who, in 
conjunction with her favourite, Lady 
Marlborough, was humbly begging par¬ 
don of James 11., and requesting leave to 
throw herself at his feet on his landing. 

In the survey of this black prospect 
Mary lost not her firmness: she resisted 
all attempts of the English aristocracy to 
sow dissension between her and her hus¬ 
band’s Dutch council, whose prisoner 
they declared she was. The reader has 
seen in one of lier letters the behaviour 
of Lord Lincoln, which was evidently 
meant to set the queen free from all con- 
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trol of her husband's ministers, if she 
chose to be independent sovereign of 
the English empire. But Mary’s intense 
faithfulness to the interest of the sole 
object of her love, made all personal 
power valueless, if not shared with her 
adored partner. 

Meantime, left alone in this crisis, she 
called together her parliament, and opened 
it in person, giving her cause all the 
advantage of the sight of her splendid 
beauty arrayed in the insignia of majesty; 
she was then in the prime of womanhood, 
at the age of thirty. Directly after this, 
she reviewed in person the London and 
Westminstertrained bands. She banished 
all the Catholics from the metropolis, 
and arrested Lords Scarsdale, Litchfield, 
Newburgh, Middleton, Dunmore, Griffin, 
Forbes, and Sir John Fenwicke. She 
took Marlborough and three other nobles 
again into custody, and sent them to the 
Tower, and after these rigdrous measures 
waited in the usual quietude of her self- 
command the awful result. 

We are not about to ^ve the battle of 
La Hogue in detail; one of our noblest 
nationu ballads will in a very few striking 
words tell our readers how our English 
sailor Russell and the boasting knight- 
errant Tourville settled their point of 
honour. 

Thursday, in the morn, the Ides of May, 
Recorded for ever be the famous ninety- 
two. 

Brave Russell did discern by dawn of day. 
The lofty sails of France advancing now. 
**All hands aloft, aloft! let English valour 
shine. 

Let lly a culverin, the signal for the line; 
Let every hand supply bis gun ; 

Follow me, and you will see 
The battle soon begun.’* 

Tourville on the main triumphant rolled. 

To meet the gallaut Russell in combat on 
the deep ; 

He led the noble train of heroes bold, 

To sink the English admiral at his feet: 
Now every valiant mind to victory doth 
aspire; 

The bloody fight’s begun, the sea’s itself on 
fire. 

Mighty Fate stood looking on. 

Whilst a flood. 

All of blood, 

Filled the scuppers of Royal Sun. 

Sulphur, smoke, and fire, disturbed the air. 
And with thunders affrighted the Gallick 
shore; 

Their regulated bands stood trembling near. 


To see their lofty flags streanung now no 
mote. 

At six o’clock the red, 

Tlie smiling victors led, 

To give a second blow, 

The final overthrow. 

Now the cry. 

Run or die, 

Brifisb colours ride the vanquished main. 

See, they fly amazed thlnugh rocks and 
sands. 

One danger they rush on to shun the 
direr fate; 

In vain they cry for aid to their native land, 
Their nymphs and sea-gods mourn their 
lost estate. 

For evermore adieu then Royal dazzling Sun, 
From . thy untimely end Uiy mastor’s fate 
begun. 

Enough, thou mighty God of war; 

Now we sing. 

Long live the king. 

And drink success to every British tar. 

The best laudatory verses on Queen 
Mary are from the pen of her contem- 
poraiy, Pomfret: in these are contained 
the sole merit of his well-known book 
of most unpoetical poems. They allude 
to this regency. 

How good she was, bow generous, bow wise, 
How beautiful her shape, bow bright her 
eyes. 

When her great lord to foreign wars was 
gone, 

And left his Mary here to rule alone: 

With bow serene a brow, how void of fear. 
When storms arose, did she the vessel steer; 
And when the raging of the waves did 
cease. 

How gentle was her sway in times of peace; 
Like Heaven, she took no pleasure to 
destroy; 

With grief she punished, and she saved with 
joy. 

After William had conquered Ireland, 
a plot was discovered for the restoration 
of James. At the head of this conspi¬ 
racy was the late lord chamberlain. Lord 
Preston, whose life was saved by his child 
in a singular manner. 

Lord Preston’s daughter, who was a 
young girl, under eleven years of age, by 
a fortunate word turned the scale in favour 
of her father. She was about the court 
at Kensington, and Queen Mary, seeing 
her one day looking very earnestly at 
King James's picture, asked her why she 
gazed upon that picture. ** I was think¬ 
ing," said the child, “ how hard it is that 
my father should be killed for loving 
your's.” 
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We should be happy to record that 
the free pardon of Lord Preston sprang 
firom the melting heart of Queen Maiy 
at this allusion to her father. Truth 
ivill not permit us to indulge in the ro¬ 
mantic idea. Dalyiymple, the recorder 
of the anecdote, declares that Preston, a 
man of weak mind, was spared in order 
to convict his gallant and determined co¬ 
adjutor Ashton. Preston’s cowardly con¬ 
fessions were made use of to convict this 
brave young cavalier, who died with *'God 
save King James” on his lips. To the 
case, however, of this gallant young man, 
little Lady Catherine Preston’s appeal 
applied as much as to that of her father. 
Vet Mary signed the death-warrant of 
Ashton ^who would not yield obedience 
to the reigning dynasty). 

There is a beautiful contrast to the 
self-interest that pervaded the time, in 
the letter of thanks sent by Sophia, Elec- 
tress of Brunswick, the mother of George 
the First, on whose posterity the crown 
was settled in case of the failure of that 
of the Princess Anne. This royal ma¬ 
tron expresses herself in the following 
terms, in a letter that evidently came 
from the heart, addressed to King Wil¬ 
liam :— 

Yet I lament King James, who ho¬ 
noured me with his friendship. I should 
be afraid that your majesty would have a 
liad opinion of my sincerity, if I concealed 
this sentiment from you. I am even per¬ 
suaded that my candour will give you a 
better opinion of me.” 

Although it was against her family 
interest, this noble-minded woman always 
vindicated the private character of King 
James. 

Queen Victoria is the sixth in de¬ 
scent from this admirable Protestant prin¬ 
cess, and the seventh from her mother. 
Queen Elizabeth of Bohemia. 

Connected with the affair of Ashton 
and Lord Preston, were the suspicions 
which were levelled against William Penn. 
Burnet’s party bigotry appears to have 
led to the persecution of this excellent 
man, which was entirely the act and deed 
of the queen. We have here a letter 
from Lord Sidney to King William, 
duriim one of his campaigns against Louis 
the Fourteenth, which shows that the 
queen was personally concerned in the 
persecution of the benevolent Quaker. 

** Lord Sidney to King William. 


“ About ten days ago Mr. Penn sent 
to me, to let me know that he would be 
very glad to see me, if I would promise to 
let lum return without being molested. 
I sent word that 1 would, if Queen Mary 
would permit it. He then desired me not 
to mention it to any body but the queen. 
I said I would not :—a Monday he sent 
to me to know what time. I said Wed¬ 
nesday, in the evening. 1 found him 
just as he used to be, not at all disguised, 
but in the same clothes and the same hu¬ 
mour. It would be too long for your 
majesty to read a full account, but, in 
short, he declared he was a true and 
faithful subject of King William and 
Queen Mary ; and if he knew any thing 
prejudidal to government he would de¬ 
clare it. He protested, in the presence 
of God, he knew of no plot, nor did he 
believe there was one in Europe, but 
what King Lewis laid; and he was of 
opinion that King James knew the bot¬ 
tom of this plot as little as other people. 

“Feb. 1692.” 

Penn, the conscientious and admirable 
colonist, who really and truly, as a Pro¬ 
testant, approved of the change in the 
succession, and yet would not deny his 
ersonal friendship for James the Second, 
is protector and benefactor, was stripped 
of the colony of Philadelphia, with which 
he had been endowed by James; and 
his benevolent plans retarded for six 
years, during which time he had to hide 
for his life. She, indeed, persecuted and 
despoiled him directly she came into 
power; and yet the very year after her 
death King William restored him to his 
colony, and gave him encouragement to 
promote the philanthropic plans he had 
begun in 1G82, under the patronage of 
King James. 

After the subjugation of Ireland, Wil¬ 
liam flew to the prosecution of his conti¬ 
nental wars with the avidity of a staunch 
hunter, who has been diverted for a while 
from the pursuit of the nobler animals of 
the chase. During these frequent ab¬ 
sences he constantly left Queen Mary 
regent, assisted, and in some measure 
controlled, by a Dutch council, in whom 
her sole confidence was placed. Under 
this order of affairs we may suppose the 
arts and sciences received but little en¬ 
couragement. They were, indeed, posi¬ 
tively persecuted: Dryden’s trifling sa¬ 
lary, as laureate, was tom from him; and 
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Shadwell, a scurrilous pamphleteer, deep 
in Titus Oates’ plot, received the laurel 
in his stead !! The venerable architect, 
Sir Christopher Wren, was deprived of 
his moderate salary of 200/., under pre¬ 
tence that he had not exerted himself 
sufficiently in finishing St. Paul’s cathe¬ 
dral ; and, marvellous to relate, the aged 
sage lived to see that wonderful work 
finished, and received again, when turned 
of ninety years of age, his scanty pittance. 
It is insinuated by Horace Walpole, that 
when the ancient palace of Whitehall 
was burnt in this reign, that Sir Christo¬ 
pher stole the precious bust of Charles 
the First, by Bernini, and out of revenge 
had it buried with him, rather than the 
dispossessors of his master’s heirs should 
have it. 

King James had given up to Sir Hugh 
Middleton all the shares of the New 
River that by the act had been reserved 
for the Crown, in consideration that this 
patriotic undertaking had beggared his 
(Sir Hugh’s) children. William and Mary 
resumed this grant. Sir Hugh Middle- 
ton’s poverty was afterwards constantly 
brought as a reproach to the house of 
Stuart, who in this matter at least was 
blameless. 

All the literati of England, uncon¬ 
nected with the ciiurch; all the professors 
of the fine arts of painting, sculpture, and 
music; all colonists and promoters of na¬ 
tional improvement were at a stand, in a 
reign that encouraged no peaceful or 
beautiful productions. War and stock- 
jobbing were the sole employments for 
British energy and British wealth. 

'Fhe continental wars of William were 
nevertheless unsuccessful. In commemo¬ 
ration of the loss of Namur this ode ap¬ 
peared— 

Oh, happy people! ye must thrive. 

While thus the royal pair does strive. 

Both to advance your glory ; 

While he by his valour conquers France, 
She mamifactures does advance. 

And makes thread fringes for ye. 

Blest we, who from such queens* are freed, 
Who, by vain superstition led, 

Are always telling beads; 

But here’s a queen, now thanks to God, 
Who, when she rides in coach abroad, 

Is always knotting threads. 

* Mary of Modena and Catherine of Bra- 
mnza, queens of James 11. and Charles IL, 
both Catholics. 


Then haste victorious Na^u, haste, . 

And, when thy summer show is past, 

Let all tliy trumpets sound. 

The fringe which this campaign has wrought, 
Thoimh it cost the nation soarce a groat, 

Thy conquests will surround. 

Sir Charles Sedley was one of those 
profligates who perfectly abandoned in 
regard to his own conduct, had never¬ 
theless an exquisite sense of honour in 
regard to the conduct of the females of 
his own family ; he was one of the most 
active agents in promoting the Revolution 
of 1688, prompted by a justly-founded 
resentment against James IL, who had 
seduced his daughter, and in Sir Charles 
Sedley’s opinion had still farther added 
to the wrong, by making her Countess of 
Dorchester, thereby rendering her infamy 
yet more conspicuous. In allusion to 
this transaction it was, that Sir Charles 
made that celebrated historical bon-mot, 
on the occasion of the coronation of 
Queen Mary II. King James made 
my daughter a countess,” said he, “ and 
in return I did my best to make his 
daughter a queen 1” What discontent 
Sir Charles Sedley had taken against 
Queen Mary and her husband, after he 
had gratified his resentment against her 
father, is not the concern of this memoir; 
but that he was frequently indulging his 
satirical talents against their government 
is certain, and to him is attributed the 
lines on the unfortunate campaigns which 
William made in Flanders— 

Tbe author sure must take great pains, 

Who fairly writes this story. 

In which of these two last campaigns 

He gained the greatest glory. 

For while that he marched on to fight. 

Lake hero nothing fearing, 

Namur was taken in his sight. 

And Mons within his hearing. 

Burnet declares that Queen Mary had 
no power in the sovereignty: we have 
produced too many instances of actions 
that plainly sprung from her will to suffer 
this assertion to be believed: that it was 
convenient for her to appear to have no 
power is very probable, but that she ex¬ 
ercised a great influence over the mind 
and actions of her husband while she 
lived, is evident by the change in King 
William’s conduct directly she died to¬ 
wards William Penn, the Princess Anne, 
the Mariboroughs, and several others to 
whom she had an antipathy. She was 
wtensibly, from the first day of her ar- 
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rival in Eneland* Queen of the Church, 
with which her husband never interfered; 
she governed it like a pontiff, nominating 
bishops, and graciously encouraging po¬ 
lemic divinity. On the death of Arch¬ 
bishop Tillotson, Mary nominated Dr. 
tennison to fill his place; upon which 
Lord Jersey reminded her Majesty, that 
the doctor had been much reflected on 
for pronouncing a funeral panegyric, for 
the fee of fifty pounds, over so sinful a 
woman as Nell Gwyune. Queen Mary 
heard the objection with more discompo¬ 
sure of countenance than was usual to 
her, and replied “ What then ?” in a 
tone and manner that silenced the objec¬ 
tion ; and added, '* no doubt the poor 
woman was sincerely penitent, or 1 am 
sure, by the good doctor’s looks, he would 
have said nothing in her praise.’ 

Mary might have urged a better reason 
for her choice of Tentiison, which was 
his pious and undaunted attention on the 
sick of the plague at Cambridge, where 
he acted both as physician and priest; for 
in Cromwell's time he had practised the 
former profession. He was, in later life, 
the greatest controversial pamphleteer of 
his day: hence, we fear, sprung the 
preference of the queen, or surely she 
would have urged his glorious conduct as 
a Christian priest, in the severest time of 
trial, as an answer to Lord Jersey’s ob¬ 
jection. But it is evident she knew it 
not 

Of benefactions and endowments we 
find no record, excepting the William 
and Mary college at Virginia, which is 
the only tangibly good deed that Burnet 
brings forward to support his eulogiums 
on this princess. Vet with surprise we 
find, in looking closely into the matter, 
that Burnet himself acknowledges the 
foundation of the Virginian college cost 
the queen no more than tlie gracious 
permission to exist; he allows that the 
endowments were provided by the plant¬ 
ers ; and, though gasping for an opportu¬ 
nity erf eulogising the queen, he does not 
name a gift small or great. So that 
foundation cost no more than the priest’s 
blessing in the spelling-book fable. It 
was not thus that the queens of England 
endowed colleges in olden times; witness 
the foundations of Matilda Atheling, 
Philippa of Hainault, Margaret of Anjou, 
and Elizabeth Woodville, to whose royal 
munificence Oxford and Cambridge can 
at this hour bear witness. Burnet speaks 


also of the private charities of Queen 
Maiyr, but he brings no instance. 

After a reign of six years in partner¬ 
ship with her husband, Mary was cut off 
by the small-pox, a scourge which had, 
we have stated, destroyed several of her 
brothers in their infancy, at the age of 
thirty-three, in the prime of her life 
and intellect, and, in her case, in the 
perfection of her beauty. 

The account of her death we take from 
an eye-witness, Dr. Burnet:— 

“ The small-pox raged this winter in 
London, some thousands dying of them, 
whicli gave us great apprehensions about 
the queen, for she had never hod them, 

“ £n conclusion, she was taken ill, but 
the next day that seemed to go off. I 
had the honour to be half an hour with 
her that day, and she complained then of 
nothing. The day following she went 
abroad, but her illness returned so liea- 
vily on her, that she could disguise it no 
longer. She shut herself up long in her 
closet that night, and burnt many papers, 
and put the rest in order; after that she 
used some slight remedies, thinking it 
was only a transient indisposition, but it 
increased on her, and within ten days 
after the small-pox appeared, and with 
very bad symptoms. The physician’s 
part was universally condemned, and her 
death was imputed to the negligence of 
Dr. Radcliffe. Other physicians were 
called in, but not before it was too late. 
The king was struck with this beyond 
expression : he came on the second day 
of her illness, and passed the bill for fre¬ 
quent parliaments, whicli, if not done 
that day, it is very probable he never 
would have done. The day after he 
called me into his closet, and gave a free 
vent to a most tender passion ; he burst 
out into tears, and cried aloud that there 
was no hope now for the queen, and 
that from being the happiest, he was 
going to be the most miserable creature 
on the earth. He said during their 
whole marriage he had never known one 
single fault in her; there was a worth in 
her that nobody knew besides himself, 

‘ though,’ he added, ‘ I might know as 
much of her as any other person did.’ 
Never was there such a face of universal 
sorrow seen in a court; all people, 
men and women, could scarce refrain 
from tears. On Christmay-day the small¬ 
pox sunk so entirely, and the queen felt 
uerself so well upon it, that it was for a 
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Tirhile concluded she had the measles^ 
and that the danger was over. Before 
night all was sadly changed. The new 
archbishop attended her; be performed 
all devotions, and had much private dis> 
course with her. When the desperate 
condition she was in was evident beyond 
doubt, he told the king he could not do 
his duty faithfully unless he acquainted 
him with the danger she was in. The 
king approved of it, and said whatever 
effect it might have, he would not have 
her deceived in so important a matter. 
The queen anticipated the archbishop, 
but shewed no fear or disorder upon it. 
She said she thanked God she had 
alwap carried this in her mind, that 
nothing was to be left to the last hour. 
She had nothing then to do but to look 
up to God, and submit to his will. She 
had formerly wrote her mind in many 
particulars to the king, and she gave 
orders to look carefully for a small scru- 
toire, that she made use of, to deliver it 
to the king; and having dispatched that, 
she avoided the giving herself or her 
husband the tenderness which a final 
parting might have raised in them both. 
The day before she died she received the 
sacrament; all the bishops who were 
attending being admitted to receive it 
with her. God knows, a sorrowful com¬ 
pany, for we were losing her who was 
our chief hope and glory on earth. When 
this was over she composed herself so¬ 
lemnly to die; she slumbered some time, 
but said she was not refreshed by it, and 
said that nothing did her good but prayer. 
See tried once or twice to have said 
something to the king, but was not able 
to go through with it. She lay silent for 
some hours, and then some words came 
from her which shewed her thoughts 
began to break. In conclusion, she died 
on the 28th of December, 1694, about 
one in the morning, in the ihirty-third 
year of her age, and the sixth of her 
reign. 

“ 1 wrote a book, as an essay on her 
character.” In which, in failure of facts, 
to substantiate his excessive commenda¬ 
tions, he mentions, that she was seldom 
seen in her private apartments, without a 
skein of silk about her neck; an eulogium 
which has been repeated with as much 
enthusiasm by her partisans, as if it were 
an instance of goodness, when it was only 
a proof that her time was harmlessly 
wasted. Two or three rooms at Hampton 


Court are furnished with chair covers and 
tapestry by her needle. 

It does not appear that Queen Mary 
carried her Christianity far enough to 
forgive her sister, the Wincess Anne of 
Denmark, for her inexplicable offence. 
When the princess heard of her sister’s 
danger, she wrote her a |etter, entreating 
reconciliation, but she was not admitted 
to the queen’s death-bed. 

They did not make the least mention 
of her father by name, in her dying mo¬ 
ments, though it is supposed that she 
alluded to him in a sort of justification, 
which she put forth of her conduct. 

When James drew near his end, after 
he had solemnly foigiven her, as well as 
her husband, and the Princess Anne, he 
bewailed her departure from this life, 
without acknowledgment of her wrongs 
against him. In the account of his death, 
prefixed to the memoirs written by him¬ 
self, we find this passage relating to Queen 
Mary. 

If any thing could disturb the tran¬ 
quillity that the King's resignation had 
afforded him, it was, when he heard that 
his poor daughter had been so deluded, 
as to declare at her death— 

That her conscience no ways troubled 
her, for if she had done any thing the 
world might blame her fur, it was with 
the advice of the most learned men in the 
church, who were to answer for it, not she.” 

This made James cry out,—“Oh! mi¬ 
serable way of arguing, so fiital both to 
the deceiver and the deceived. Yet by 
this very saying, she discovered both her 
scruple and her apprehension.” 

At Queen Mary’s funeral, an extraor¬ 
dinary procession took place, the members 
of both houses of parliament walked be¬ 
fore the chariot that bore her corpse to 
Westminster Abbey. In all probability, 
this will never happen again, without a 
similar joint sovereignty should once more 
occur; the death of the monarch in every 
other case dissolving both houses. 

We have seen by her letters, the con- 
centrative nature of her lore for King 
William. We can therefore credit the 
testimony of Burnet, in regard to his 
deep affliction in private for her loss. 

(To be ctmtinued.) ' 
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** The king’s affliction for her death 
was great as it' was just, and jcpreater 
than those who knew him best t^nbught 
his temper capable of. He went beyond 
all bounds in it; during her sickness he 
was in an agony that amazed us all,faint¬ 
ing often, and breaking out into the most 
violent lamentations. When she died, 
his spirits sunk so low, that there was 
great reason to apprehend he was follow¬ 
ing her. For some weeks after, he was 
so little master of himself, that he was 
not capable of minding business or of 
seeing company.’* 

No monument records the memory of 
this queen; her warlike partner was 
always distressed for money, as ail belli¬ 
gerent monarchs are, he therefore could 
not afford this tribute to his departed 
consort. 

' Her coins are beautiful, her exquisite 
profile appears from behind the stem 
features of her lord, like the moon half- 
veiled by a thunder-cloud. 

We have the evidence of an anony¬ 
mous tourist of the last century, that 
Queen Mary founded an establishment at 
the Hague for young ladies whose for¬ 
tune did not equal their rank; the same 
author adds, that the funds were supplied 
from estates in England. If so, it is 
probable that they have long ceased, since 
the work of charity, however benevolent 
to Holland, was not very just to England, 
and it is an outlay withal contrary, we 
think, to English law. 

The general reader of history would 
search in vain for any work, at present 
published, in which a collection of facts 
illustrative of the personal character of 
Queen Mary II. are to be found. We 
have gathered these from many sources, 
and have produced the testimonies of her 
contemporaiy' friends, enemies, and'neu¬ 
trals. The grand object of our search 
has been comprised in one word— facts. 
When subjected to this ordeal, this only 
touchstone of true worth, her husband’s 
disposition, rude and cynical as it ap¬ 
pears, bears the test much better than 
that of his even-tempered and well- 
mannered partner. 

We conclude with Burnet’s celebrated 
eulogiuin. We have already quoted from 
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that historian every fact he mentions con¬ 
cerning her I'— 

‘‘THB CBAaaCTXB OF QUEEN MARY n. 

To the state a prudent ruler. 

To the church a nursing mother. 

To the king a constant lover. 

To her people the best example. 
Ortliodox in religion. 

Moderate in opinion. 

Sincere in profession. 

Constant in devotion. 

Ardent in affeciion, 

A preserver of liberty, 

A deliverer from popery, 

A reserver from tyranny, 

A preventer of slavery, 

A promoter of piety, 

A suppressor of immorality,* 

A pattern of industry. 

High in the world. 

Low esteem of the world. 

Above fear of death, 

Sure of eternal life. 

What was great, good, desired in a queen. 

In her late majesty was to be seen; 
Thoughts to conceive it cannot be exprest. 
What was contained in her royal breast.’* 

And with this choice specimen of the 
poetry patronised by royal favour, we 
conclude the memoir of this queen who 
was so sure of eternal life.” 

♦ It is true that Mary and 'William wore the 
first of our monarchs who suppressed immora¬ 
lity by public proclamation, but unfortunately 
another kind of legislation injured publie morals 
more than many proclamations could rectify. 
The all-absorbing passion for war felt by Wil¬ 
liam, caused him to take off Queen Elizabeth’s 
wise restrictions on distillation of ardent spirits, 
ill order to gain a tax from gin drinking. The 
wiscElizabethf would suffer only a certain num¬ 
ber of quart ers of barley to be turned into mall 
for the manufacture of ardent spirits, which she 
permitted to be used only for medical purposes. 
Her successors continued those wise restric¬ 
tions, which were finally taken off by William 
in 1698, as may be seen in the parliamoutaiy 
records, entitled “ An Act made to repeal one 
in the twenty-ninth year of Elizabeth,- against 
the excessive making of malt.” After this 
death-blow to the health and morals of the poor 
of the metropolis, U is true gin temples did not 
rear their heads On high as at present, but 
cellars abouaded, and then for me first time wi» 
seen appended to these dens of atrocity this 
ludicrously horrible invitation to the London 
artisans,—” Drank for a penny, dead drunk for 
twopence. N.B.—Clean straw gratis.” 

t See Hue pottrait end memoir. Jut. 1, isasr. Ade- 
MiiptioB of the porWsit will be given stp, 40. 
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MEMOIR OF WILLIAM THE THIRD, KING OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND STADTHOLDER OF HOLLAND, 

{llhatraAed btf a whole-length Portrait, engraved and ^lendidly coloured, from, thi 
original painting from the life in the Hall of the Hon. Society qf*the Inner 
Temple, hy Sir Godfred Kneller.) 

DESCRIPTION OF PORTRAIT. 


King William in this portrait is repre¬ 
sented in his coronation robes, and is 
over and above adorned with a periwig of 
such amplitude that as his contemporary 
Lord Foppington observed—“ it might 
serve as a hat and cloak in all weathers.” 
He wears a lace cravat or scarf of Brus¬ 
sels lace tied round the throat; this was 
afterwards called a Stcinkirk: the ends 
hang beneath the chin something like the 
bands of the former centuiy. The young 
men used to pass the lace through the 
button-holes of their waistcoats. The rest 
of the dress is the state costume of the 
English kings, which had bonie this form 
from tho reign of Henry the Second. 
The garment of tunic form, which 
reaches to the mid-leg, is called a Dal- 

The deep grief with which William 
mourned the loss of his beautiful part¬ 
ner,* appears to have been the most 
passionate sensation ever manifested by 
mm. Far, however, from making a 
opular display of his sorrow for a loss 
e equally felt as a politician and as a 
husband, he shrouded himself in a ten¬ 
fold depth of reserve and apparent 
apathy; and, when he chanced to be 
roused by passing allusions to his irre¬ 
parable calamity, he only showed the 
internal pain by some cynical repartee, to 
silence the speaker who dared to touch 
upon the unclosed wound. Thus he an¬ 
swered the Lord Mayor of London, who 
brought up two addresses votod by the 
City of London, one of congratulation 
for the taking of Namur, and the other 
of condolence for the recent death of the 
Queen. 

“ 1 come, an please your gracious ma¬ 
jesty, with joy in one hand and grief in 
the other-” 

** Please to put them both in one hand, 

* This portrait will appear in the present 
half-yearly volume. 


matica. The material in this instance is 
of green velvet, which, as well as the 
cape, is lined and edged with ermine, 
and entirely bordered with gold lace of 
a hand’s breadth; the sleeves of this 
Dalmatica only reach half way down the 
arm; they are full, and are split up for 
the convenience of nil anointing; they 
show full linen sleeves beneath, and 
Brussels lace ruffles. The Dalmatica is 
belted with gold cord, which belt is tied 
with a huge gold tassel as large as that 
of a window-curtain. The royal mantle, 
lined with ermine and bordered with 
gold, is of green velvet. The shoes are 
high and of buff leather. The collar of 
the (Jarter is worn over the regal mantle : 
the regalia lie on a table. 

Mr. Mayor,” hoarsely interrupted his 
gracious Majesty. 

The Lord Mayor’s speech was cut short 
—the whole deputation were laughed at, 
and William escaped the agonies of a 
common-place and unmeaning act of con¬ 
dolence. Intense grief makes some men, 
as in this instance, morose. William 
had at that time a lock of his wife’s hair 
bound on his arm, concealed under his 
dress ; he was then a widower, forty-two 
years of age, childless, and, moreover, 
the last of a line of heroes; and that his 
heart was truly in the grave of Queen 
Mary, is evidenced by the petulance with 
which he rejected the proffered advice of 
his friends to enter into a second mar¬ 
riage. 

Notwithstanding the ugly husk of a 
most ungracious temper, William soon 
showed that his disposition was nurtured 
by principles more benevolent than those 
which were exhibited by his wife. 

One of his first public actions was to 
put a stop to the persecution of the phi¬ 
lanthropist William Penn, and to restore 
to him the grant of Pennsylvania, which 
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his friend Kinf^ James, when Duke of 
York, had caused to be given him, to 
found his peculiar colony. In the year 
1681 Penn laid the great plan for a land 
company, and made his equitable and 
interesting treaty with the Delaware 
Indians. This great work was, however, 
stopped by the revolution of 1688, and 
Penn, as we have shown in the previous 
memoir, was then a persecuted and de¬ 
spoiled fugitive during the entire of 
Mary’s reign. A very few weeks after 
her death, William called Penn before 
his council, questioned him in person, 
and listened patiently to his explanation 
of his Quaker antipathy to oaths, which 
had, together with King James’s per¬ 
sonal friendship for him, Ijrought on him 
the scandal of being a Popish non-juror; 
this scene ended in the full restoration of 
the colony of Pennsylvania, and a pro¬ 
mise of encouragement in that blessed 
work of mercy and right policy.* We 
are not aware that any historian has 
given William the credit due to this act 
of justice, which was not a political but 
a personal favour. As a political econo¬ 
mist this warrior king was not only neg¬ 
lectful of his duty to colonies, but, as we 
shall show in its proper place, a cruel 
stepfather to his infant British colonics. 
Alas I what interest has a conqueror in 
these human hives of working bees,'ex¬ 
cepting to tear from them their honey 
prematurely, to feed liLs military bands of 
destructive wasps. But in justic.e to the 
intrinsic worth of William’s (character, 
it must be observed that a military mania 
was the vice of the age, and even moro 
prevalent among the great body of the 
people than among crowned heads ; and 
that a peace-loving British monarch did 
not answer public expectation in those 
days. 

The next step taken by William, in 
reparation of his wife’s wrong-doing, was 
his reconciliation with the Princess Anne. 
This was effected by the mediation of the 
Earl of Sunderland, who induced the 
princess to pay her brother-in-law a visit 
of condolence at Kensington : sho was 
not only civilly received by the king, but 

• In many of Penn’s plans a resemblance 
may be traced to the proceedings of the present 
Canada Land Company, especially in the libe¬ 
rality and forbearance shown towards tlie pur¬ 
chasing settlers who may have too hastily en¬ 
tered into bargains which they could not conve- 
nicntly finish at the time appointed. 


ho presented her with her late sister’s 
jewels, and assigned her apartments at St, 
James’s palace. 

Soon after, finding it necessary to form 
some plan for the education of her son, 
the little Duke of Glo'ster, William ap¬ 
pointed the Earl of Marlborough his 
governor, which act was peculiarly agree¬ 
able to the princess. This was not only 
liberal conduct, but the profoundest po- 
lic*y, since Marlborough was more likely 
to be loyal to an heir of his own edu¬ 
cating than to the sou of James the 
Second. 

William made a campaign in Flanders 
in the year 1695, which was more suc¬ 
cessful than usual: after this he retired 
to recreate himself at his private palace 
of Loo, in the Netherlands: there the 
French and some other inimical writers 
accuse him of forgetting his Dutch re¬ 
serve and coldness so fur us to indulge in 
pleasures of a very coarse description^ 
The game of Loo remains as a memorial 
of the connexion of the British court 
with this place from which it was trans- 

E lanted. It bore the name of Lantera 

lOO. 

In October, the same year, he returned 
to England, and made a sort of progress 
from Cambridge to Newmarket and Ox¬ 
ford. At Oxford he was presented with 
a hiblo, a prayer-hook, and a pair of gold 
fringed gloves; the conduits ran with 
wine, and a magnificent banquet was pre¬ 
paring, but before it was ready the Duke 
of Oniiund, chancellor of Oxford, com¬ 
municated to his majesty an anonymous' 
letter he hud received, stating that there 
was a plot to poison him at the feast. 
William did not act here with his usually 
intrepid coolness, for ho iinmodiutely set 
out for Windsor, leaving the university 
to eat the dinner by themselves; but 
there is little cause to doubt that this 
was a planned scheme to breed disgust 
between the king and that learned body. 
William, at all events, was happy to 
make his escape from the turmoil of a, 
great public dinner, an event which dis¬ 
turbed his equanimity much more than a 
battle. 

The year 1696 gave birth to an assassi¬ 
nation plot, concocted by some gentlemen 
of desperate fortune, viz. Captain Fisher, 
Captain Porter, and La Rue, a French¬ 
man. They determined to murder the 
king in a lane between Brentford and 
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Turnham-green, on his return from Rich* 
tnond, where he always hunted on Satur¬ 
days. This plot was discovered by one 
of the accomplices, and a considerable 
sacrifice of human life was the conse¬ 
quence. 

In the same year a land-bank was 
formed, on landed securities, something 
on the plan of the modem share-banks, 
in opposition to that of the Bank of Eng¬ 
land; nevertheless, the king granted it 
his charter. Some part of the kingdom 
viewed with great alarm the progress of 
the national debt, which even then 
amounted to several millions, and was 
further increased at the fall of the year 
by the additional sum of £800,000. 
Before its close the land-bankwas crushed 
by the king’s party: a curious reminis¬ 
cence of his times, which is probably 
almost forgotten. 

The year 1696 was likewise remark¬ 
able for the organisation of the land-tax ; 
and not only an income-tax, but a poll- 
tax, of one penny per week, levied on 
every person not receiving alms.''* So 
that it is nut to be wondered at that the 
countiy sighed for j)eace, which it ear¬ 
nestly did, being perfectly unused to such 
inflictions since the time of Cruniwell.f 

In 1607, Sir John Fenwick was put to 
death, being convicted of the assassina¬ 
tion plot of the previous year. His con¬ 
viction was in direct violation of the law 
passed at the accession of William and 
Mary, forbidding that any one should be 
condemned for treason on the evidence of 
less than two witnesses. 

This year saw William embark for 
another continental campaign. At this 
time the subjects both of England and 
France were so clamorous for peace, that 
W^illiam and Louis were forced to agree 
to the treaty of Kyswick, or be left to 
fight out the quarrel by themselves. It 
is a curious circumstance, .that by this 

* It is a curious thing tliat in the recent act 
of parliament of the London and Westminster 
Cemetery Company, a ‘ poll,’ or ‘ dead-lax,’ of 
10«. upon each burial in the consecrated portion 
of the ccmietcry is payable to the minister of the 
parish from which the body is taken, which 
giving even sixty years to each person, is a poll- 
tax of twopence a' year; and this abuse is in the 
] St Victoria, under a reform govcmincnt! There 
are some persons at Lord Shailesbary’s elbow 
who know when to catch the sometimes too- 
vigilant Earl napping. 

t See BaiQud’sLife of'^illism the Third. 


treaty Louis the Fourteenth agreed to 
restore to William the Provencal posses¬ 
sions of his forefathers, from which he 
derived his title of Orange.* At this 
peace the English parliament insisted on 
the standing army being disbanded, and 
William’s Dutch guards sent out of the 
country. William pleaded in person for 
the retention of his guards, but finding 
the parliament inexorable, he was forced 
to yield, being more than once reminded 
that the laws had been altered which had 
iven such power to British kings when 
is father-in-law was exiled. William 
remained iii a dark sullen fit for many 
hours, without speaking to any one; at 
last he broke into this exclamation— 

“ By heavens, if I had a son, these 
Dutch guards of mine should not go 1 ” 

This was the only time he over was 
heard to regret l»is want of oflspring ; yet 
notwithstanding all his saturnine gloom 
he duated on little children. An anec¬ 
dote is extant of him, which places this 
ensity in a veiy pleasing light, 
ne of his secretaries was rather later 
than usual in his private closet at Ken¬ 
sington, when a tap was heard at the 
door. “ Who is there ? ” asked the king. 

“ Lord Buck,” was the answer. The 
king rose, opened the door, and there 
was displayed to view a little child, of 
four years old—young Lord Buckhurst, 
the heir of Lord Dorset, his lord high 
chamberlain. 

“ And what does Lord Buck want ? ” 
asked the king. 

“ You to be a horse to my coach : I’ve 
wanted you a long time.” 

With a more amiable smile than the 
secretary had ever supposed King Wil¬ 
liam could wear, his majesty looked down 
on his little noble, and taking the string 
of the toy, dragged it up and down the 
long gallery till his play-feilow was satis¬ 
fied. It was supposed that this was not 
the first game of play he had had with 
little Lord Buckhurst. 

But by far the best anecdote of Wil¬ 
liam, was that connected with his Lord 
Treasurer Godolphin. This minister, 
who had ever been personally attached 
to King James, had entered into a plot 
for his former master’s restoration. By 
one of those accidents which often befal 
persons who are in the receipt of a greft 

* Which word means Aurancia, or golden. 
See memoir of Mary the Second, Janiuny. 
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many papers, Godolphin unwittingly put 
into the king’s hands a packet of letters 
which most fully criminated himself. 
The king read them, and the next day 
placed them in the hands of Lord. 
Godolphin, who stood aghast at seeing 
what he had done. The king then 
said— 

“ My Lord Godolphin, I am happy to 
say that I am the only person who knows 
of this treason; give me your honour 
that you will put an end to it. I think 
after this I may trust you." 

Godolphin pledged his' word to the 
king, and kept it faithfully. 

The first edition of Dryden's transla* 
tion of the “ ^ncid," is somewhat oddly 
connected with the memory of William 
the Third. The book was published in 
1697 by Jacob Tonson, the most cele¬ 
brated bookseller of that day, and it was 
the pleasure of this worthy that the work 
should be dedicated to William the Third. 
Diyden, who had been dispossessed of his 
pension and laureateship by William and 
Mary, on account of his religion, we may 
suppose bore no particular good will to¬ 
wards his persecutors, and swore that he 
would make an auto-de-fe of proofs, 
manuscript, and all things pertaining to 
his authorship, before old Jacob should 
dedicate a work of his to W'illiam the 
Third. Thus baffled, Tonson concocted 
a notable plan of pufiery for his publica¬ 
tion ; and to please and conciliate all his 
Whig customers, he directed his artist in 
the designs which illustrated the i^ncid, 
to draw an exact likeness of William 
the Third all through the plates as the 
ious ^neas. As the features of the 
ero of Nassau cannot possibly be mis¬ 
taken whenever they are seen, the like¬ 
ness was staring, and the bookseller 
rejoiced in the success of his scheme. 
As for 'William himself, he no more 
cared for dedications by an English poet, 
than he did for compliments in Chinese 
of the condolences and congratulations 
of the Lord Mayor of London; either 
way, it was a matter of perfect indiffer¬ 
ence to him; not so to Dryden, whose 
ecstacy of displeasure at the sight of the 
features of the pious iEneas, vented itself 
in the following bitter epigram, the 
more bitter because founded on truth 

' Old Jacob in his wondrous mood, 

To please the wise beholders. 

Has placed old Nassau’s hook-nosed bead 

On poor Eneas’ shoulders. 


To make the pandlel bold tack, 

Methinks there’s something lacking, 

One took his father pick-a-buck, 

The other sent his packing.* 

As before stated. King William had 
fironi his childhood been in a delicate 
state of healtli. But two or three years 
after the death of Queen Maipr, his 
fnme was sinking under a complication 
of diseases. During one of the attend¬ 
ances by Dr. Radcliffe, bis majesty’s 
physician, the king asked him what nc 
thought of a complaint which had at¬ 
tacked his legs. 

“ I think,’’ replied the singular Rad- 
cliifc, in his usually blunt way, '* that I 
would not have your majesty’s two legs 
for your three kingdoms.” 

King William thenceforth banished 
Radcliffe from court; but as the great 
physician was a favourer of Jacobite 
principles, this was no punishment. 

A curious anecdote is connected with 
.William’s passionate love of the chase, 
which we give on the authority of Southey, 
and in his words. “ A certain Mr. 
Chcriy, who was devoted to the exiled 
family, formed perhaps the most par¬ 
donable design which was ever laid 
against a king’s life. He regularly 
joined the royal hounds, put himself 
foremost, and took the most desperate 
leaps, in the hope that William might 
break his neck in the emulation of fol¬ 
lowing him. One day, however, he 
accomplished one so imminently hazard¬ 
ous, that the king when he came to the 
spot shook his head and drew back." 

The year 1698 was distinguished by 
an awful catastrophe in Scotland. Treated 
as a conquered province, and her subjects 
jealously excluded from all preferment in 
the British empire, that kingdom sought 
with the indomitable eneigy peculiar to 
her people, a field wherein to make her 
persevering efforts successful. At that 
time there was only a sum of eight hun¬ 
dred thousand pounds in specie circu¬ 
lating in Scotland ; yet this high-minded 
people subscribed one moiety, or four 
hundred thousand pounds of that .mite, 
to establish the celebrated settlement at 
the Isthmus of Darien. Had a charter 
been honestly refused, compamtively 

* It ii a dangerous thing to hear a story by 
halves. Hr. Bulwer has mentioned the fact of 
William being drawn as .Sneas in the plates to 
Tonson’s edition of the '‘,£neid,'* as a proof of 
Dryden’t servility ! 
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trifling would have been the mischief 
which befel the company then established; 
but the charter was granted; and through 
the jealous interference of the Dutch 
East India Company, King William for^ 
bade all assistance or intercourse between 
the infant settlement and the West 
Indies and the American colonies. In 
consequence of these perfidious orders, 
the Scotch emigrants were literally starved 
to death, which calamity was occasioned 
wholly by the Dutch partiality of the 
British sovereign. It is impossible here 
to enter into the history of this unfortu¬ 
nate colony, which consisted of twelve 
hundred of the pride of Scottish men, 
ready arid willing to defend their settle¬ 
ment against the power of Spain; but, 
sad to say, Spain was an open and honest 
enemy, in comparison with those who 
ought to have cherished and protected 
them. We refer the reader for informa¬ 
tion to the “ Encyclopa;dia Britannica,” 
which has collected much valuable ma¬ 
terial from Sir John Dalyrymple’s “ Me¬ 
moirs of Great Britainand from the 
same source we draw the following per¬ 
sona] anecdote of William :— 

“ A provision ship of the colony, in 
which thirty gentlemen were passengers, 
some of whom were of noble birth, 
having been shipwrecked at Carthagena, 
the Spaniards, pretending to believe that 
they were smugglers, cast them into a 
dungeon, and threatened them with 
death. The Company of Darien de¬ 
puted Lord Basil Hamilton to proceed 
from Scotland to implore King William’s 
protection for the prisoners. The king 
refused to sec his lordship, because he 
had not appeared at court when he was 
last in London. He removed this diffi¬ 
culty by an exculpatory explanation ; yet 
an audience was put oil from time to time, 
until at length he was appointed to be in 
the council chamber after the council was 
over; the king had, however, forgotten 
the appointment. His majesty had 
already quitted the room, and was pass¬ 
ing through a passage to his carriage, 
when Lord Basil arrived, and at the 
time which had been appointed. The 
undaunted young nobleman intercepted 
the king, and fitting his eyes upon his 
majesty, stated,*— 

'* That he came from a great body of 
his majesty’s subjects to lay their mis¬ 
fortunes at his feet; that he had a right 
to be heard, and that he wotM be hei^.” 


William paused, returned to the coun¬ 
cil chamber, listened to the narrative 
with patience, and gave instant orders tb 
apply to Spain for redress; then turtiing 
to those about him, his majesty said:— 

“ This young man is too bold, if an^jr 
man can be too bold in his countiya 
cause.” This anecdote is derived from 
Lord Selkirk, the grandsod of Lolrd Basil 
Hamilton. 

King William’s persecution of a com¬ 
pany erected on the faith of his own 
charter, was the reason why so many of 
the Scots disliked the cause of the revo¬ 
lution and of the union ; and that dislike, 
joined to English discontents, brought 
upon both countries two rebellions, and 
the expenditure of many millions of 
money and oceans of blood, and the 
downfall of many of the noblest and 
most ancient families. 

The national songs of Scotland form 
an important part of British history; 
how many, indeed, arc the facts to be 
gathered from them which are well con¬ 
firmed on inquiry, though utterly passed 
over in common generalising history. 
The following popular song of that 
century shows that the accidents of the 
seasons added to Scotch misery, and to 
the unpopularity of William in North 
Britain. It is part of the historical 
ballad of “ O whurry Whigs awa.” 

Next we gat uwre an Orange king. 

That played with parties baiili, man, 

A liogan Mogan* foreign thing. 

That wrought a world of skaith, man ; 
When he came owre our rights to see 
His father, friend, and a’ man, 

By his Dutch guards he drove to sea. 

Then swore be ran awa, man. 

The fifth day of November, be 
Did land upon our coasts, man ; 

But those who lived his reign to see, 

Of that they did not boast, man: 

Seven years of famine did prevail, 

The people hopeless grew, man; 

But dearth aud death did us assail, 

And thousands overthrew, man. 

But Willie’s latter end did come. 

He broke his collar-bone, man ; 

We cbose another, coulhy Anne, 

And set her on the throne, man. 

O then we had baiib meal and malt, 

And plenty over all, man; 

'We bad nae scant of sin or saint. 

Or whurry Whige awa, man. 

* A fiivourite epithet of reproach in Jacobite 
eoiigi, a eorraption of the Dutch title of bonOttr, 
High Mightineel. ' 
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By this bitter Jacobite squib we learn 
the statistical facts of the dearths that 
continued during the latter part of the 
reign of William, and this, though no 
fault of his, added to the deep hatred 
the common people bore him. 

Another popular historical ballad al¬ 
ludes covertly and sarcastically to the 
reverse of the Episcopal Church in Scot¬ 
land ; its title is “ Willie the Wag," so 
it was printed, but it was sung “Willie 
the Whig.” 

O! I had a wee bit mailln,* 

And 1 had a good gray mare. 

And I had abraw bit dwelling. 

Till Willie the wag came here. 

He waggit me out of my mailin, 

He waggit me out of my gear. 

And out of my bonny black gownyf 
That ne’er was the worse lor die wear. 

He fawned and waggit his tail. 

Till he poisoned the true well ce. 

And with the wagging of his fause tongue, 
lie gart the brave Monmouth dic.^ 

He waggit us out of our rights. 

And he waggit us out of our laws, 

And he waggit us out of our king, 

O! that grieves me worst of a’. 

The tod rules over the lion, 

The midden’s aboon the moon. 

And Scotland maun cower and cringe. 

To a false and a foreign loon. 

<) ! waly fre' fall the piper, 

Tliat sells his wind sue dear, 

And walyfa’ is the time 

When Willie the wag came here.|| 

These popular songs plainly show the 
unbroken spirit of Scotland, d-'spite of 
the deep wounds of Darien and (lleiicoc, 
the Scottish lion was foaming at the bit, 
and ramping to break the reins that held 
him. 

A spirit of the strongest personal sar¬ 
casm pervades the lyric productions of 
the Scottish poets at that time ; and the 
most magnUicent of their national melo¬ 
dics were made to forget their plaintive or 

* The provision for the Episcopalian clergy. 

t The canonical dress of the Established 
Church of England. 

This allusion was unveiled in the publication 
of the Stewart papers, by order of fieorge the 
Fourth. See works of the Rev. Stanier Clarke. 

II Many of our extracts are taken from a 
valuable little anonymous book colled *' Jacobite 
Minstrelsy." 


martial character, to aooor to »ach atraina 
as these;— 

King James the Seventh* had ae daughter 

And he gae her to an Oranger; 

Ken ye huw he requited him, 

Ken ye how he requited him, 

The lad has into England came, 

And ta’en the crown in spite of him. 

The dog he shall na keep it lung. 

To budge we'll make him fain again. 
We’ll hang him high upon a tree, 

Kiug James shall bae his ain again. 

And now for the origin of these marks 
of popular fuiy. According to the strict 
chronology we ought to have recorded 
this outrage in the memoir of Mary and 
William, since it was committed just after 
the suppression of the Irish rebellion and 
the battle of La Hogue; but as it was 
solely the act and deed of the king, it is, 
therefore, perhaps best in his memoir. 
In this statement Sir John Dalyrymple’a 
love of truth has risen above party and 
family prejudice, since the reader will see 
how deeply Lord Stuir, the head of the 
Dalyrymplo family, was concerned in the 
transaction. 

In the beginning of the year 1692 an 
action of unexampled barbarity disgraced 
the government of William in Scotland. 
In the preceding August, in consequence 
of a treaty with the Highlanders, a pro¬ 
clamation of indemnity had been issued 
to such insurgents as should take the 
oaths to King William and Queen Mary, 
cm or before the last day of December,, 
'J'he chiefs of the clans which had been 
in arms for King James submitted within 
the limited time, with the exception of 
Maodoniudl of Ulencoc, who it was well 
known was almost snow-hound in hia 
valley. In the end of December he 
came to Colonel Hill, in Tort William, 
and ufTcred to take the oaths of allegi¬ 
ance, who refused to tender them on ac-i 
count of some etiejuette of office, and 
directed Macdonnell to go with a letter 
to Sir Colin Campbell, sheriff of Ar- 
gyle, who would receive the oath. So 
eager was Macdonnell to take the oath, 
that notwitlistanding the great peril of 
the SHOW, he sot out acmss the country, 
with the letter, and, though the road lay 
within half a mile of liis own house, he 
would not stop to tell his lady and family 
whither he was gone, in the hope of being 
within the limited Ume. After many 

* Our James the Second was the Seventh of 
Scotland. 
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obstructions from the desperate state of 
the weather, he got to Sheriff Campbell^ 
who refused at first to receive the oath, 
because the time was expired by a few 
hours. Through the vehement entrea¬ 
ties of Macdonnell, who proved that the 
delay was purely accidental, Campbell 
administered the oath. Sir John Daly- 
rymple, afterwards Carl of Stair, at¬ 
tended King William as secretary of 
state for Scotland. He took advantage 
of Macdonnell of Glencoe’s oath not 
being registered with the others, to pro¬ 
cure from the king a warrant of military 
execution against the whole clan. As a 
mark of his own eagerness, or to exone¬ 
rate Dalyrymple, William signed the war¬ 
rant both above and below with his own 
hand. The secretary, in letters expres¬ 
sive of a brutal ferocity of mind, u^ed 
the officers who commanded in the High¬ 
lands to execute their orders with the 
utmost rigour. Campbell of Glenlyon, 
a captain in Argyle’s regiment, and two 
subalterns, were ordered with 120 men 
to repair to Glencoe on the 1st of be- 
bruaiy. Captain Campbell, being uncle 
to young Macdonnell’s wife, was received 
by the chief with all manner of cordiality 
and hospitality, whilst the men were 
treated in the houses of his tenants with 
free quarters and kind entertainment. 
Till the 13th of February the troops 
lived in good humour and familiarity with 
the people. The officers on the very 
night of the massacre passed the evening 
and played at cards in Macdonnell’s 
house. In the night Lieutenant Lind¬ 
say, with a party of soldiers, called in a 
friendly manner at the door. He 
was instantly admitted. Macdonnell, 
as he was receiving his guest, was 
shot in the back with two bullets. 
His wife was stripped by the soldiers, 
who tore the rings off her fingers with 
their teeth. The slaughter now became 
general. To prevent pity to their late 
hosts from acting upon the soldiers, their 
quarters had been changed the night 
before. . Neither age nor infirmity was 
spared. Women defending their children 
were slain, young boys imploring mercy 
ware shot by officers on whose knees they 
hung. In one place, nine persons, as 
tliey sat enjoying themselves at table, 
were shot dead by the soldiers. At In- 
verriggen, in Captain Campbell s own 
quarteia,‘nine men were first bound by 
we soldiers, and then shot at intervals 


one by one. Fifty women and children, 
who fled to the mountains from their 
beds, perished in the snowy inclemency 
of the night. The rest of the clan owed 
their escape to a tempest of snow. Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel Hamilton, who had the 
chaig[e of the extermination from King 
William's agent, Dalyrymple, was on his 
inarch with 400 men to guard all the 
passes from the valley of Glencoe, but 
was obliged to stop by the severity of the 
weather, which provetl the safety of the 
remnant of the unfortunate clan, who 
escaped to the fastnesses of the moun¬ 
tains. But the troops of the king en¬ 
tered the glen next day, and laid all the 
houses in ashes, and carried away the 
cattle and plundered the effects of the 
Macdonnclls, which were divided amongst 
the officers and soldiers. It can scarcely 
be imagined that a massacre attended 
with such circumstances of treachery and 
violation of the laws of hospitality, c.ouid 
pass without some animadversions, though 
Cunningham, an historian, exceedingly 
partial to the character of King William, 
accounts it a great grievance that it 
should be inquired into, and with much 
naivete adds, “ that the inquiry was re¬ 
markably troublesome to many respect¬ 
able people.” Indeed, the Scotch par¬ 
liament declared the massacre of Glencoe 
to be a barbarously murderous transaction; 
but the “ respectable people” concerned 
put a stop to the further trouble this de¬ 
cision might have given them, by pro¬ 
ducing King William’s warrant, signed 
above and below in the very peculiar 
manner described. It is perhaps the 
only regal warrant that ever was granted 
for an extermination. We add a copy of 
it, in William’s own words ;— 

« William R. 

“ As for the M'Donalds of Glencoe, if 
they can well be distinguished from the 
rest of the Highlanders, it will be proper, 
for the vindication of public justice, to 
extirpate that set of thieves. 

« W. R.” 

The doubtful mdhncr will be noticed 
in which the king mentions the High¬ 
landers, as a proof that the massacre ori¬ 
ginated in his own mind, he being a 
stranger to the localities of Scotland. 
This is the copy of the letter that was 
sent to Campbell, of Glenlyon, from his 
major. 
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For their Majesties* service. 

Sir, Ballacholis, Feb. 12, 165)2. 

You are hereby ordered to fall upon the 
rebels, the Macdonalds of Glenco, and put 
all to the sword under seventy. You are 
to have especial care that the old fox and 
his cubs do upon no account escape your 
hands. You are to secure all the avenues, 
that no man escape. 'J his you are to put 
in execution at five in the morning precisely, 
and by that hour, or very shortly after it, 
I’ll strive to be at you with a stronger party. 
If I do not come to you at five, you are not 
to tarry, but fall on. 

This is by the king’s special commis¬ 
sion, for the good of the country, that 
the'-e miscreants may be cut off root and 
branch. 

See that this be put in execution without 
fear, or else you may expect to be treated 
as not true to the king and government, 
nor as a man fit to carry a commission in 
the king’s service. Expecting you will not 
fail in the fulfilling of these, as you love 
yourself, I subscribe these with my hand, 
Rubkkt Duncanson. 

A for greater number of persons in 
these days talk of the massacre of Glencoe 
than arc acquainted with the facts relating 
to it; the Waverley novels have made 
most of our readers familiar with tho 
name of this blot on William’s character, 
but the fouler stigma of the Darien 
treachery is unknown to the general 
reader. 

And thus were two classes of Scotch¬ 
men provided with rallying cries against 
William the Third. The high Jacobites 
were stirred into indignation by the word 
Glencoe, while Darien was the word of 
wrath which called forth the fury of the 
party in Scotland who had aided W’illiam 
to mount the throne ; for it wais on those 
who had made him the monarch of their 
choice, from true protestant principle, 
that this heavy blow principally fell. 

In the year 1699 very’serious divisions 
between the king and his parliament took 
place. In the month of June the king 
retired to enjoy himself at Loo, leaving 
his usual council of regency to govern 
the kingdom, with which the Princess 
Anne was not the least concerned. At 
Loo he received a \isit from his friend 
the Duke of Zell, the father of the un¬ 
fortunate wife of the Electoral Prince of 
Hanover, afterwards George the First. 
In October he landed at Margate, and, 
on opening his parliament, he found the 
Tory party bent on inquiring into the ille¬ 
gal manner in which he and his Dutch 
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council of regency had disposed of the 
forfeited estates of Ireland. They in 
particular scrutinised the grants he had 
made to his favourite Mrs. Villiers, on 
whom he had bestowed the title of Coun¬ 
tess of Orkney, so as to subject William 
to a weight of popular odium. The cen¬ 
tury closed with violent altercations be¬ 
tween William and his parliament; they 
brought in a bill to exclude all foreigners, 
but Prince George of Denmark, the hus¬ 
band of the heiress-presumptive, from 
tho national councils. William avoided 
this blow aimed at his favourites, Lord 
Portland, Lonl Albemarle, and Lord 
Galway, by proroguing parliament until 
the next May. The beginning of the 
century saw the Princess Anne childless, 
the young Duke of Gloucester, her only 
son, having been cut off by a malignant 
fever. The king was absent in Holland 
when this buy, whom he considered in 
the light of a son, expired, leaving him 
nearly alone in the world, without any 
near relative, except the Princess Anne. 
Then it w'as that William showed his 
disbelief of the story that had been so 
sedulously propagated by his party, rela¬ 
tive to the spurious birth of the son of 
James the Second. He sent to his uncle 
a message, telling him that if he would 
give him the guardian.ship of his young 
cousin, and permit him to be brought up 
a protestant, he would do his best to settle 
the succession on him. The sincerity of 
James’s bigotry prevented his acquies¬ 
cence in this reasonable proposal, and he 
answered, that he hoped his boy would 
be ready, like himself, to sacrifice crowns 
and kingdoms to his faith.” At this 
time James was on bis death-bed: he 
scut his forgivene.ss to his nephew and 
Ills daughter. His words concerning the 
deceased consort of William have been 
quoted in the previous memoir. 

At this time William the Third was 
forming a grand continental alliance, for 
the purpose of contesting tho succession 
of Louis’s grandson, Philip the Fifth, to 
the thniiie of Spain. In this employ¬ 
ment he spent tho three latter years of 
his life, and prepared for the great conti¬ 
nental war, which continued during the 
greater portion of the reign of Queen 
Anne. The widowed queen of James 
the Second and Madame de Maintmion* 
had, by their entreaties, prevailed on 
Louis the Fourteenth to recognise the 
* Sec this portrait and OMmciir. 
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son of James the Second as the successor 
to his father, by the title of James the 
Third. Louis was in a state of doubt 
for some da;ys, for ho liad had enough of 
war with England, of which those ladies 
took advantage, by pointing out forcibly 
to him the new allisuiccs which William 
was making with the enemies of France, 
andthat William would declare war against 
him, whether Louis performed this act of 
friendship to his young cousin or not. 
This remonstrance turned the scale, and 
the proclamation gave W'illiam the oppor¬ 
tunity of rushing into the desired war, 
from which most of his subjects who had 
solid property were exceedingly averse. 

All (j(>miany and England were in a 
state of active preparati(»n for the great 
contest. W'illiam himself intetided to 
take the field early in the spring of 17051. 
lie expected to head his army in Flan¬ 
ders, his old fighting ground, but a power 
mightier than his had issued a contrary 
summons. 

W'illiam had been exceedingly ill at 
Loo the jireceding year, but his state of 
health had been carefully concealed from 
his British subjects. He made himself 
appear much stronger than he was, by 
engaging in the pleasures of the chase, 
and partaking of his usual course of vio¬ 
lent exercises. On the 21st of February, 
1703, while returning from the chase to 
Hampton Court, his sorrel pony trod on 
a mole-hill, which giving way, the animal 
fell. 'J’he king was thrown, and bnike 
his collar-bone. Subject to what infinite 
trifles do human plans depend, and what 
mean agency is sufficient to destroy the 
gigantic schemes of human glory and mili¬ 
tary pride I The purblind mole, who 
was obeying the first call of spring to 
repair his fortifications, and set his sub¬ 
terranean house ill onler, did what all 
the might of Louis the Great, and all the 
skill of his engineers, could never have 
done; the works of this little creature 
overthrew William the Third, and sub¬ 
verted his intentjoiis of leading Europe 
ill battle array against France. Tlie reader 
of Pope will here remember his suppressed 
couplet— 

Angels w'lio watched the royal oak so well, 

liow chanced ye slumbeied when poor fSorrol 

feU? 

nie struggle of mind against matter, 
which had distinguished this warrior king 
thnmghout the whole of his existence, 
was carried on even after receiving this 


fatal blow. Ho was taken to Hampton 
Court, and had the fracture set, by Ronjat, 
his surgeon; the energetic sovereign, not¬ 
withstanding the feebleness of his body, 
making so light of the accident as to 
insist on returning to Kensington that 
very night, and, in spite of all remon¬ 
strances, he set off in his coach for that 
]>alace. On the road the jolting of the 
carriage displaced the bunc4 and they 
were set once more, under the care of 
Bidloo, his house physician. Till the 
1 st of Man'll he seemed better; on that 
day the British parliament passed an at¬ 
tainder against Prince James, the son of 
James the Second, a boy of fourteen ; 
the same hour the king fell lame, and 
suffered many uneasy symptoms, but re¬ 
covering a little: on tlie seventh of the 
month he walked for exercise in the gal¬ 
lery at Kensington, and feeling himself 
tired, sat down on a couch and fell fast 
asleep : he awoke ill and shiv(‘ring with 
cold, was taken to bed, and Sir Richard 
Blackmore, a celebrated poetaster-phy¬ 
sician, attended him, but could give him 
no relief. I’lie next day he granted a 
commission for passing the malt-tax, of 
which the country still enjoys the benefit, 
but he was so weak as to be incapalile of 
subscribing the coiiimissioii, and therefore 
affixed a stamp, in the ]ireserice of the 
lord-ki’cper and the clerks of jiurliamcnt. 
This business was at times iiitemiptiid 
by fits, which crowded thick and strong 
on the departing hero, during which his 
majesty’s anxiety was great for the appear¬ 
ance of his young favourite Keppel ; di¬ 
rectly he entered he said to him, in 
French, “ I draw near to my end.” He, 
however, lingered through the 9th of 
March, expressing at times his caniest 
wish to sec Bentinck, duke of Portland. 
Early on the 10th the king received the 
sacrament, from the hands of Archbishop 
Teiiuison. He gave the keys of his pri¬ 
vate scrutoire to Keppel, and bade him 
help himself to the money it contained, 
which amounted to £20,000, all the mo¬ 
narch’s personal wealth. Tlie Duke of 
Portland did not arrive till the king was 
speechless; but his faculties were still 
unimpaired, as he took the hand of his 
early friend, pressed it, and repeatedly 
clasped it to Ids heart. Soon afterward 
he expired in the arms of Mr. Sewel, 
one of the pages of the bairk-stairs, who 
sat behind, supporting him in bed. The 
Lords Lexington and Scarborough, who 
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were then in waiting) no sooner perceived 
that the s()irit was departed, than tliey 
told Ilonjut to unbind from the kirg’s 
arm a black ribbon, which bound a gold 
locket, containing the hair of Queen 
Mary, close on the pulse of his wrist. 
This was little boiler than a sacrilege, 
the relic so dear to the h(*ro might have 
been permitted to have mingled with his 
dust; for by this cherishetl trifle, so care¬ 
fully secreted through his widowed life, 
Wiis reveah’d the depth and intensity of a 
love, su«;h as stem and silent tompora- 
ments alone can feel, and when once fell, 
it is fell for ever. 

After the vain ceremonv of embalming 
I he royal corpse, whicii was laid out in 
state at Kensington, on April the I2th, 
the body was de])osited in a vault b;^. the 
side of his (jueen, in Henry the Seventh's 
chapel. There exists no monumen' of 
either, excepting tlntse dilapidate*! wax 
figures among the other cast-oH" funeral 
(‘lligies in Westminsler Abbey. We are 
by iu> .means cerlaiii but that ihes*' wax 
figures were carried <»n biers at I lie funend 
j>iigeant, as those of Elizabeth and Monk 
c('rUinly were, accortling to a custom of 
the middle ages, which recpiired that the 
corpse of tin* det'cased sovereign .diould 
be borne barefaced on the bier (as is .still 
the general custom in many coinitries) in 
tlie habilimenl.> nsuall) worn on days 
of high ceremonial. These efiigies of 
her sistc'r asid br*)! her-in-law we scarcely 
think would havi' been |)rovide*l l»y Queem 
Anne, who did not rear othiT niouumetits 
for them; and v\e .s*«e two more about 
tin* abluy, besides those in this chapel, 
which were evidently borne at the funeral 
ceremonies; tiu'se are of King Charles 
the Second and the Duchess of Kich- 
moud, his cousin. Oliver Cromwell had 
an efligy' of this kind, which lay in r(*gal 
.stale at W'hilohall, but was afterwards 
hung by the neck out of the window when 
the Uumj) Parliament was dis.solvefl, as a 
ti>ken of the joy «>f the populac,e. 

At the extreme ends of a larg*^ box 
.stand these effigies of William and Mary ; 
they seem to have got as far from each 
other Bi? possible, as tin* soli; point of 
union Is the proximity of their sceptres, 
which they hold close together, panillel 
and nearly touching, but at arms’ length. 
They are in their conmation costume, 
and appear to have been modi'lled from 
life, as Mary is considerably taller than 


her husband, who in that representation 
is .singularly diminutive in person. 

William left no children ; he was suc¬ 
ceeded 111 his continental dignities and 
estates by his cousin Prince Prison of 
Nassau, stadtholdcr of Friesland. By his 
will lie left the lordship of Breevest and 
200,000 guilders to his favourite Keppel, 
earl of Albemarle. He died in his fifty- 
third year. 

There exists a curious poem, in which 
all the latter circumstances we have 
named passed under review. It is sup¬ 
posed to he addressed to Archbishop 
’rcnuisoii, and mimitus the peculiar Eng¬ 
lish spoken by William. Although pc>- 
jmlar in Scotland, and bitterly allusive to 
(iltuicoc and Darien, as it possesses no 
S**otisms, wc should have doubted its 
Scotcli origin, but, as Dryden was dead 
before William, we do not recognise any 
«me in England siiiriciently free irom the 
artificial traimiiels of the poetry of that 
iliiy, to come so daringly home to facts. 
It is probably by the famous Robertson, 
of Slriiiin, who wrote and fought for the 
.Tacobite jiarty the chief part of a life of 
ninety years, lightiug and writing for the 
Stuarts. He died in the year 1748, after 
seeing the final hopes of his party extin¬ 
guished at Culloden. This song is called 
“W’illic’s Testament.” This Robertson 
of Struan walked at the right hand of 
J'riiice ('harle.s Edwanl, when he took 
triumphant possession of Ilolyrood, after 
his victory of Preston. Robertson, at 
that great age, had the finest hgiurc, ex¬ 
cepting the prince, in Edinburgh. 

Oh! tell me fader Tennisun, 

Tink you dat mine life pc tone ? 

So pe den do I leave to you. 

My parclnnenls and mine trunks at Loo, 

Von cup, von cloak, von coverlid, 

Von press, von black book, and von red. 

T)erc you will find mine orders give 
Yat mans shall die, vat mans shall live. 

Dere yon vil hud it in mine will. 

Vat kings shall keep their kingdoms still, 
And if dey please who dem must quit. 

Mine good vench Anne must look to it. 

Woes me, dat ever 1 did sit 
On trone!—But now no more of dat. 
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And vit it all the firebrands red 
Dat in de cap bare scorch mine bed. 

All dis I hereby do bequeath 
Pefore dat I shake hand vit death. 

But dis said crown cannot do goot, 
it came wit much ingratitude. 
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Take yon, moreover, Tennison, 

De villain horse dat broke dis bone.* 

Take you besides dis n^ged coat, 

And all de curses of de Scot, 

Dat dey did give me vonder veil, 

For Darien and dat Macdonnell. 

Dese are de tings I fain would give, 
Now dat I have not time to live. 

O! take 'em oft dis breast I pray, 
ni go de lighter on mine vay. 

I leave unto mine good vench Anne, 
Dat crown vould better fit a man, 


And tell her I'ennison from me 
To lock it up most carefujjly, 

And keep de Scot peyoiid de Tweed, 
Else I sail see dem veu I’m dead. 

I have von hope—I have but von— 
’Tis veak, but petter 'tis dan none: 
Me viss it prove not von intrigue— 
It is de prayer of de selfish Whig. 


* death of King William was occasioned by his horse stumbling over a molehill. The 
J^obitw used to drink to the memory of the animal which made it in their celebrated toasts 
‘ lo the little gentleman in black velvet.” 

f Alluding to the starved colony of Darien and the massacre at Glencoe. 


THE MANIAC SONG. 

Oh I once again I’d string my lute, 

And make a merry minstrel strain; 
Too long, alas! it has been mute, 

Tho’ dreams of fire are in iny brain, 
And icy pangs are on my heart; 

Give me my lute, and they’ll depart! 


111 bid them leave the minstrel’s cell, 
And seek a gayer, nobler dome, 

Th-‘ palace, where the false ones dwell, 
And leave my cold, ungentle home. 
Nor haunt my couch of golden reeds, 
Nor tear my bosom till it bleeds. 


But they have left me all alone, 

None join my laugh, or heed my groan; 
And golden reeds have got no tone; 

So here I sit, and sing, and moan, 

To the wild rattle of a chain, 

That binds my heart, but not my brain! 


B. B. 
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MARITIME TREACHERY ; A NAUTICAL TALE. 

BY M. CAREY. 


It 1 VU a hazy night when the brig 
Rapid was running before the wind. 
Captain Beaver was a cautions sailor, 
and as the weather was somewhat squally, 
he had struck his royals and reefed his 
tiysail, not earing to make mueh way 
during the night, for fear of being run 
foul of, or running foul of some other 
vessel. This extreme caution did not 
exactly suit the tempers<of some of the 
}oungsters on board. Running six 
knots an hour was slow work for them; 
had they been in charge of the sessel, 
they would ha\e brdUght her close to the 
wind, and made as much way as wind 
and canvass would have allowed. There 
was accordingly a knot of these giddy 
fellows descanting on what they termed 
the folly of the captain, in sauntering 
along at a snail’s gallop. By some means 
or other the captain caiigM a word or 
two, which gave him a notion of the 
subject of their conversation t and as he 
was determined to put a stop to any 
attempt at calling hi? judgment in 
question, he cried out to an officer, 
“ Mr. Stephens, be so good as to 
desire those gentlemen to come aft, as 
I wish to speak with them.” The word 
was passed, and in a few minutes the 
parties were alongside of the captain. 

Tlicy looked at each other in con> 
fusion, suspecting that the captain was 
displeased with them, as he looked at 
each with a reproachful air: dead silence 
ensued, for none attempted even to in¬ 
quire why they were summoned. 

Captain Beaver stuck his hands in his 
ockets, and paced up and down ; then 
e made a dead stop; then agaiu he 
walked; but suddenly paused, and looked 
full in the face of George Danvers. 

" So, sir,” said the captain, '* it appears 
}ou are not altogether satisfied with my 
method of working the ship I Perhaps 
you will have the goodness to favour me 
with your advice at this critical juncture ?” 

“ Sir,” replied George, “ I only 
thought-* 

“ Well, sir, go on,” rejoined the 
captain. “You only thought. — Pray 
vihat did you think?—Oh, silent.—- 
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Young man I young man !” oentitittbd 
Captain Bearer, as his voice teftened a 
little, “ never give way to ill-judiged 
thoughts: I know well enough what you 
would do if you had the command. Yon 
woulcUihake out your reefs, and hoist 
your royals, and dash harem-scarom 
through the water, without reflecting 
that on such a hazy ni|^ M this we 
might either be run down, or run foul 
of some other vessel; but I see you are 
already aware of your error, and 1 will, 
therefore, say no more on the subject. 
Return to your quarters, aadkeep a good 
look out, else 1 shall be under the ne¬ 
cessity of placing one of you to look out 
from the mast-head, which you must be 
aware will not be a very pleasant berth 
on such a night as this. Hark I—there 
is something near us.—Give them the 
bell tu warn them off.” The bell was 
set to work, and a few moments after- 
tnrds a voice was heard under the star¬ 
board, calling “ ship^a-hotf f" 

“ Look out thore I” exclaimed Beaver. 
« What’s afloat now 

'‘Please your honour,” replied Jof* 
Gunnel, the second mate, “ it is a strange 
pinnace, with three men on board, and 
one of thorn wishes to go to Malta.” 

“ What 1” replied Beaver, “ does he 
take us for a passage-boat, that plies for 
passengers ? Has he no eyes to discoter 
that we are a brig of war?” 

“ Please your honour,” sud the man in 
the pinnace, “ 1 kndw you are a brig of 
wai^ and I am happy to discover that you 
are Britons, because you never turn a 
deaf oar to a tale of distress.” 

“In distress I” ejaculated Beaver. 
“ Oh, that alters the case : well come oii 
boat d, and let’s hear what you’ve got to 
say." 

In a moment the stranger quitted the 
pinnace, and appeared on deck. He 
came aft to the captain, while the (Urn 
light from the binnacle shone upon his 
manly figure. He was tall and athletic 
with a countenance at once exgresuve of 
boldness; his dark and piercing eye met 
the captain’s gaze, but he shruuk not 
from him. His dress was that of a sea- 
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farer of some foreign nation, and bis un> 

' shaven beard gave him the appearance 
of a man somewhat stricken fti' years. 
No sooner had he reach^ the deiidti lhati 
the pinnace, t^hlch had hidd dh hy a 
boat-hook, suddenly broke away,^ and was 
out of sight in a moment. 

“ The pinnace- is gone, j'onr honour I” 
exclaimed the boatswain. 

** Gone I*' echoed the captain, “ and 
left this man behind I What’s to be done 
"with him ?’* 

“ There is no alternative,” &di|4 the 
stranger, t must remain on binm.” 

“ So it seems,’’ said Gaptain Beaver. 
“ But who, and what ate you ? There 
seems a good deal of my^ery about you^ 
and you look**——. 

“ How do I look ?" said the stranger, 
quickly. 

“Why, truly," said Captain Beaver, 
** you look as if you had been stolen ftc^ 
a gibbet, and that’s the candid truth.’’ 

*' 1 have been unfortunate," said tliq 
stranger, “and have only just escaped 
from captivity, where 1 have bedh kept 
in a state of slavery, and compelled to 
work in disgraceful fetters: look Wbens 
the galling iron has left its work -is be 
said this, he bared his wrist and showdl 
it to the captain. “ Those Mends that 
bore me hither in the pinhace, were meh 
possessed of no'ole hearts, they pitied 
nui fate, and aided my escape. Ob, sir, 
when you shall be assured of the miseril^ 

, i hal’d suffered, you too will feel for me.” 

Well, wellj-^-go forward,'" said Cap- 
lain Beiirer: “ get food and rest, and in 
'the morning f will hear your tale, I atn 
too busy now." The stranger bowed, and 
went forward; the watch was changed, 
and (lay began to break; the mist gra¬ 
dually cleared, and gdve promise of a 
fine morning. Land was now visible,- like 
a diirk vapour on the sea. The ckptmn 
consulted his chart, and finding he had 
plenty of sea-room; and a steady breese, 
ordered the royals to be bent, and the 
shbnk Out; a few hours'sail brought 
'them into Soi^dings, and sbortty- after 
tfa^ name to anchor at Malta. 

The atmntfdr, hrho had tuhied into oAh 
of 4he sailO!^ h^ihmofcks; slept sotlhdly 
. fot some hotiili . The bustle and tddfe-' 
fl^nt on deck^first aroused him, and 
'ha^g beeninfurraed that Captain BeaSfr 
‘d^l^d to see hint, he wak not long 
hefoi^e ho attended him. ’ “ 

, “ Yout^ man,” said Bearer,yon gfid 
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' 1 must become better acquainted. 1 am 
not going to spin any round-about ri^a- 
Tolelong yams, but come right up the 
' wind at Once. You are on board of one 
of his Britatinic Majesty’s ships, and as 
tny oilicers and crew are all picked men, 
1 must have nodoui-weather swabs aboard, 
^ 'therefore, as captain pf this ship, I must 
' overhaul your log-book, and if you don’t 

■ answer signals, why 1 must pop you 
‘ ashore the firot opportunity." A pause 

ensued. The stranger at length col¬ 
lected himself, and related as follows 

“ Like yourself, I was once the cap¬ 
tain of a ship—1 will not mention her 
name, nor will I name my persecutors, 

. who hare ruined my fair fame, and who 
fondly imagined 1 should have died in the 
’ place from which I have just escaped. It is 
' now seven years since 1 was in the navy, 
and although I am not yet forty, the suf¬ 
ferings, both mental and bodily, which I 
hive endured, have brought on prema- 
' turn old age.” 

“Why, that's true enough,” intcr- 
ruptW BeaVer, “I should*have taken you 
* to be near maty,—but go on.” 

“I went out in the expedition against 
the French commanded by Admiral 
Byng. BVery body knows the disas. 
trous issue of that undertaking. Many a 
brave man suffered a share erf odium un¬ 
deservedly* -Chagrined with the ill suc¬ 
cess which had attended us, 1 entered on 
board another ship some time after, and 
met with better fortune. Wo engaged 
and captured a French ship, infinitely 
our supeTtCr in every respect. We re¬ 
turned tn England in triumph, bringing 
' bur rich prize with us; 1 had the good 
fiMdne to attract tiie captain's notice, by 

■ being one of the first to board the ene¬ 
my and having felled a Frenchman to the 
ground with a handspike, at the moment 

^ ne had placed a pistol to the back of emr 
captain’s head, and thus saved his life. 

I Had also nailed our - colours to the ^aff 
after riiey had been shot away. He felt 
thsTobligationy and thinking such courage 
in a youtli^not twenty years old deserving 
' of'Wcouragement, sent me to London 
"With the despat(dies. ■ I executed my 
-4|biki!iiia8ion faithfui^^ tmd returned to 
,4^v ship ladeii with hc^urs. Many pro- 
took place, and I, amongst others, 
'Waa--placed on the list of lieutenants, 
But a:<«aywai'd fate seemed to cling to 
‘me; somkef the ofiScers were extremely 
enviotit of this.marit of favour - and deter* 
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Bsined to vork my ruin. Indeed, 1 mey 
-date my misfortunes from this time. Sonio 
of them, from want of other causes, taunt^ 
' me with havi^ been concerned in Ibe 
bte unfortunate affair at Minorca; and a 
.youn|[Ster, who had, like myself, been pro-* 
moted, bad the audacity to say in niiy 
. bearing, that the honour of his promotlea 
was tarnished by being placed on the 
same list with a coward. His eye at that 
moment glanced towards me; 1 could not 
be mistak^en as to whom he had directed 
his insult; he had wouirded, me in the 
tenderest part that a brave man was vul¬ 
nerable, my honour was . at stake, my 
, blood was fired. I quickly advanced to¬ 
wards him, and demanded if he intended 
the epithet of coward for me. , With the 
utmost indiSerence he replied,.! 

i >lace whatever construction I pleased .on 
lis expression, as be should not conde¬ 
scend to give any explanation to one who 
fuad disgraced the British dag. Unable 
to bear his insolence any longer, I struck 
my defamer to the ground. In. a mo¬ 
ment all was confusion on board; he 
rushed aft to the captain, the blood 
streaming from his choek, and pointed 
me out as the aggressor. Unfortunately 
1 had no witnesses in my favour, the in¬ 
centive to this act of violence was only 
known to a few, and those were my. bitter 
enemies, and they aggravated all the cir¬ 
cumstances against me. That I had been 
guilty of a breach of discipline was most 
true, and it unfortunamly happened that 
my slanderer was the captaina nephew. 
Enraged at my intemperate conduct, and 
ignorant of the provocation 1 had received, 
the captain ordered me under arrest«.that 
I might be brought to a court-martial. as 
soon as we reached the next station. We 
Were then ou the Mediterranean, ppt 
a^ve weive hours' sail from Sardinia. I 
Was below, lonesome, fomkeii, and^ipirit- 
broken, when I distinctly heard the voice 
the mau on the. look out, exclaim, 
Strange sail iheadl’ The hum of 
voices, and the noise and bustle above, 
roused^ me; I would have rushed on deck, 
-but being placed under arrest, 1 dared 
not without orders. It wmt agonbing— 
I could heat-tiuijBcders given to clear for 
action, yet was ! dl^aited from joining in 
the. glorious struggle. The fint gun was 
firedf-nit was like a dagger through my 
heart.-d. was paralysedsenses wan- 
'^ored.r-I raved*^ foamed .at Uie mouth 
likd A Biadman, The wetioa now became 


general. . Suddenly,,A ,|)ause ensued—I 
listened—I .ponl4,fM>lJj.^tch amongst the 
^confused mubnur of voifces, a foW'broken 

Wtei^ee» 

wounfyd-^-MorUuh i, 
atrike* ‘JStrike I’ echoeaU.^ ‘J^tbns,’ I 
ejaculated, < strike to |n l Not 

v^e 1 live, to pjjeyMt u.* j[ rushed "^dn 
the deck, where’td' my notror Jjsnd db- 
may I t^held two cowardly lubl^n iq the 
act of lowering the colours: 1 seized a pis¬ 
tol from the uejt of a dying office^,'and 
rushing to the. flag-staff, swpire that I 
would blowout the brains of the first man 
who dared to strike. The cowards ap- 
eared awestruck, I drew hack,' Britons, 
e firm I* I exclaimed, * behold your 
' enemy ; she is not more than double our 
force, and what Is that compared to 
British bravery ? Double sliot your guns, 
my friends, and give her a hearty wel¬ 
come. Well done, well done! now'lay 
her alongside, and mapplc her, we can 
but die once, let us men die gloriously I’ 
My words acted like magic on the crew, 

. who, without recollecting my rank or sta¬ 
tion on board,fuIfiIled my directions with 
,^acrity. . 

V. ** * Who is that man?' faintly inquired 
,'our dying captain,' convey him to me. 
I dvsnoed towards him, the blood was 
atfeaming. firoin bis wound, his eyes were 
absed, ' My bravo friend,’ said he, 

* whoever you are, 1 thank you. l^ut my 
sight is gone, and 1 am dented the satIU- 
foctiqn of beholding the form of thehnve 
man who stands before me. Speak then! 
who are you ?’ I declared my name. 
He staged in surprise, ,* Ah I Moreland, 
the prisoner I' ho exclaimed. * But no 
^imatter, this act at once obliterates your 
' former fault. My first and second lieju- 
tenants are Isotb dead. You are the 
bravest ofllcer in’the ship; how mark n|K 
. sll of you,’ an4. he. reused hb. voice as 
contiaued, * 1 delegate, the comsaand of 
this ,ship tq thb young officer, see, there- 
fepre, that you obey Itiui* Go to. ypur 
, duty, my brave feUow, persevero in J^e 
noble oourseyou haVe began, ah4 Subeess 
is certain,’^ At moment vve ca^. 
alongside olths eneiqy, and pf^ar^'lo 
board; meanwhile our cajphtih was re¬ 
moved below. Aftov mii^^exertidn'^' 
boarded them on the.Ja%oi^ bow, aud 
^fought ew.way along (W le^rhige^, 
way . to the, qufrter*4ecK,. 
dreadfulslaughteiv the eneoiyi uiwc^d, 
and victory(inis quri* 1 instant^ hastened 
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io infettn the captain of our success; he 
Wats just aUe to articulate * Thahks, 
thanks, I <lie happy ; continue In cobi> 
mand of the vessel, farewell,mii tib 
more.’ Hesunk-on the bbuch, andlife w;ui 
extinct* 1 lost no time in mahtag eveiy 
thing secure^ and having placed a suSl< 
cient number of the crew oh board th» 
prise, sailed away in triiimph. 1 had d^. 
terrained to follow op our successes, for 
1 soon learned that « brig which had 
sailed in company with the Spaniard, bad 
bore away soon after the action ' com¬ 
menced,^and had taken shelter Oii the 
coast of Barbary. From this and other 
circumstances, I suspected that our ene¬ 
mies were in some degree conneeted with 
the pirates on that coast, and my suspi¬ 
cions were increased by discovering that 
the log and ship’s papers of our prize had 
been all thrown overboard before she sur¬ 
rendered. I therefore irteered my'course' 
towards Tripoli, and called a council on 
board our ship, whbn I developed the 
whole of my plan to the office». They, 
however, received every thing with cold¬ 
ness and indifference, and 1 soon per¬ 
ceived that a spirit of insubordination ex¬ 
isted, which, unless vigorously checked, 
would lead to a complete mutiny. 1 
therefore broke up the meeting, giving 
them to understand, that as the command 
of the ship had devolved on me, until a 
successor was appointed, 1 was determined 
to be obeyed. This resolute conduct in' 
some degree had the effect of suppress¬ 
ing the rising jealousy of my brother offi¬ 
cers, as far as appearances went; but 1 
fdt assured that if opportunity offered, 
they would destroy my authority. We 
were then in sight of Tripoli, and within 
a mile of the shore, I could plainly dis- 

€ er the object of our eearch riding at 
boI^ We bore away, determined to 
t.till dusk before we commenced the 
attack; The boats were prepared, which 
were to'cut out the Bpamard-; our vessel 
was placed athwart the 8tem>'bf the biig, 
so that she could ruke the deck, and thus 
ffivide their attention, while we horded 
in the smoke. ' An hour before the at- 
t«:k began, the officers who had hitherto 
treated me with such marked disrespect, 
came forward in a body, and told me that 
they felt sorry they had so roshlybpposed' 
the plans which 1 had adopted, but that 
they bad then made up tneir minds to 
give me their support without fiirther 
argument, under a hope that a second 


liiamph trould ensure them all speedy 
promotion.' 

« Flushed with the hopes of victory, I 
aawr not the snare which' those daStai^s 
were laying for me: little did 1 imagine 
the treachery 'that was about to be exer- 
Cisml towards me. The boats wore all 
r^dr, and 1 jumped intef the gig which 
was- manned by picked men, the other 
boats followed in silence,'Os had been pre* 
viously'tffrabged. The Onemy observed 
not our a^Toadi'till we vrete alongside, 
when, with a hearty cheer, wo all started 
up and began the attack; 1 clambered 
|dp, and boarded on the starboard gang¬ 
way : my cutlass was draWn, and 1 turned 
round to Urge my men to the attack, but 
judge of my surprise, my indignation, 
when, instead of being followed by the 
crew, I found the boat bad pushed off, 
and left me on board at the mercy of a 
barbtnrous enemy. ' Yes, my aching sigh' 
beheld, by the blue light of the risinj^ 
moon, the boats 'returning to the ship, 
her sails spread to the wind, and ere two 
hoars' had passed, she was completely out 
of sight. My heart bled as I surrendered 
‘ my sword to the commander of the brig, 
and barbarian as he was, he could' not 
refrain froni evincing his contempt for 
the dastards who had betrayed mo. I 
was conveyed on shore a prisoner, but 
my hard late had made a strong impres¬ 
sion on the daughter of the commandant 
of the fortress. Through her means the 
horrors ''Of my cimtivity were softened, 
and l' felt grateful for her kindness. She 
was in the habit of, taking excursions in 
the bay, and on these occasions the go¬ 
vernor’s pinnace was. always manned for 
ber; I often' amongst the crew, and 
to this circumstance I may attribute my 
liberty. I had been a prisoner seven' 
years, and my hopes of ever seeing my 
native country, and obtaining justice Gn 
m'y‘ ttoacherous companidns, bad nearly 
One day, however, we were or-, 
dered to have the eight, oared galley 
i^dy forfhe governor’s daughter. It wasr 
a beautiful ierene morning, and the wa¬ 
ter dnibe'bay jvas as placid and unruf¬ 
fled m' if it were glass. The lady sat,in 
.frpnt of me, and as 1 pulled the oar, her 
dark "full eye seemed fixed upon me so 
steadfastly, that 1 could hardly withstand 
ber scrutiny ; I could not'account for the 
atvangevfeeliDg-that crept o'er my senses, 
1 almost foigot my duty, and twiceiinade 
a false stroke witn my oar. She kindly 
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attributed it io illness, and seemed^ to 
|eel an interest in my fote. Wereaisbed 
the plantation a few miles up. the lake, 
where, we we^^to land, and at this plaice 
there was jip, bo' a little merry-making in 
4;on8eqj|j!ence of its being the annlversan* 
of the birth of the young lady. All 
seemed happy, every face wore a ami|e 
but mine; 1 could not bear<their, mirth, 
and 1 retired from the scene of m.Bi;rie>ent 
to indulge in solitude* The governorls 
daughter had .noticed my departure, and 
followed me with a determination to learn 
the secret of my sorrows,. Judge then 
of .my surprise , when her voice struck 
upon my ear, as I thoughtfully reclined 
oh the mossy bank, * Triton, ^eer up,’ 
said she, iu a kind tone of voice; * this 
is a day of festivity, and 1 would 
see you happy, like the rest pf us.*' 

* Ah! my kind mistress,’ said I, * he ihst.is. 
fur ever estranged from bis native country, 
must ever feel a pang when he casts his 
eye on the rolling sea that divides him 
from it. Remember, too, the treachery 
which left me here a prisoner; those very 
wretches who betrayed me will probably 
obtain the bright rewards which should- 
have been mine, and will, no doubt, de¬ 
nounce me as a deserter from my country’s 
flag; say, then, my kind Riistress, how can 
I be happy while these reflections ore ever 
uppermost in my thoughts I’ 

“She, pausing awhile, then lookedstead- 
fastly in my face said, *you desire to 
return to your native country!’ ' That 
is most true,’ I replied. * And would that 
make you happy?’ she continued. * Hap¬ 
piness, I fear, is beyond my reach,’ I an¬ 
swered, * but iny heart would be at rest, 
for I should then have an opportunity of 
rescuing my character from disgrace, and 
confounding the traitorous villains who 
betrayed me.' 

“ ‘ Enough r said she, ‘you shall have 
your wish: return to tlie festival, assume 
an appearance of gaiety, even if you feel it 
not; leave all to me, and you shall have 
your wish,’ "WTith these words she 
quitted me. Surprise and sudden joy 
rivetted me to the spot. .1 was be¬ 
wildered, and hardly capable of return¬ 
ing thanks. ..The oecurrence seemed to 
be a dream; to .have freedom so suddenly 
placed within my reach after seven years* 
captivity, I could hardly believe it. And 
yet. the angel form that 'bid me hope 
sUuled upon me as she spoke, wd the be¬ 
nign goodness of her heart shone through 


lier'eye!9 os she gave the last look at part¬ 
ing. I re.turu^tq'thq|ny aad 

as it was a-.fi^vaU^^i^y* I fooa .observed 
that the slaves and treated 

well as bfist .) %it thee stgr which 
fhpne above tbeui el^ the ‘gbverapr'e 
daughter, the fair Zorayda^my presei>'er, 
piy benefactresa—oli! how I ioved her at 
Uiat moment, she seemed to me os if she 
were an on gel sent .from heaven to cheer my 
drooping spirits, i became more cheerful 
and looked with pleasure on the meny 
dancers as they tripped along—the shades 
of evening, however, gave notice, to close 
the sports; the boats were ordered tq be 
ready, and we all prepared to return; 
hpw different were my feelings when I 
resunaed my place in the boat—Zorayda, 
my guardian angel, was placed in front of 
me again. The sight of her cheered me, 
and .as 1 pulled the oar, I whispered a 
prayer to Heaven for her happiness. We 
soon reached the Fortress, and as Zorayda 
stepped on shore she bent her eyes on 
me; I had raised my arm to assist -her 
out of the boat, and as she passed me, 
in heavenly acoants she whispered, ‘ you 
shall have your wish.* Our company 
having safely got on shore, we had nothing 
further to do than to put up the boat for 
the .night. At this time a ccmfidential 
officer and a black man, whom I had often 
observed iu attendance on Zorayda, re¬ 
mained at the boat coiitraiy to custom. 
The officer told the boatmen they need 
not wait, as Zorayda had obtained a 
holiday for them, and they were to spend 
a merry night in the Fortress. At this 
intelligence they set up a shout of joy, 
and went on shore. 1 was about to follow, 
when the black man took, my hand, and 
drawing me close to him whispered, ‘ re¬ 
main.' He watched the others till out 
of sight, and then placed a paper in my 
hand. I had some difficulty in tracing 
the lines, for- the night was fast drawing 
on;' but 1 could distinguish the word.s, 

* /Aese (tre your friends^ they w'M lead 
you to liberty/ 

.“1 droppedonmykneesin thankfulness 
to Heaven* while tears of gratitude flowed 
from my eyes. The officer and the black 
pointed to the pinnace. 1 understood, 
them, I leaped on board, and they foU. 
lowed me. We spread the litUe sail la¬ 
the wind and plied the long Oars, and' 
were soon out at sea. -i 

“The night, as y<m well khOWi was 
bright for several hours, but soon a hery- 
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stmo^hefe eloodecl all &roand> and |elt,ii3 
*8br(Hided in conpletn da^ness. it was 
v«tt)th juflctuvn that J hepi'd a confijts^d 
lAurmur of TOices on board your ship, 
fwhicb served to guide us, and enabled ne 
once more to got .on j^ard one of . iny 
eountryla ships. TblS} sir, is my.bistory, 
and I leave yon to judge wbetberor nQt 
1 desente your assilttanoe.*’ 

'■ <‘Yott deserve it; end, shall., have, it,” 
'eaclahned Captain Beaver. As sure as 
"I live,'yep are the British officer that was 
rreported'to have,^one over to the en^y, 
end had likewise attempted to betray his 
(^ip and «t«w to Ibeipfi; the bitterest 
curses were vented on ^ou by men of 
. every rank, attd your name was erased 
from'the list, as being no longer an officer 
fit to be trusted in the British fleet. 
But cheer up, my bravo fellow, we shall 
see England again ere, long, and then 
' you shall face tho swabs who have run 
you down, and obtain justice. Cbcer.up, 
1 say, you shall have the best the ship 
can afford ; for I hold it to be an English¬ 
man’s first duty to aid and protect the 
true defenders of our beloved country." 

This speech was accompanied by a 
hearty shake of the band from honest 
John Beaver, who Safely stowed his new 
acquaintance in the catnn. ' . 

« ’ * * * 

No sooner had the reer^nt crew be¬ 
trayed the brave Moreland to the enemy, 
than they weighed anehotr and steered fOr 
' Eof^nd. 

The ringleader in' this treacherous 
affair was one George Burnside, who fi'om 
his petulant and overbearing disposition 
they nick-named *’* Firebrand.” After a 
stormy discussion he was elected capjtain, 
'and at his suggestion the ship was put, on 
her course for En^and. tie likewise 
advised that they should ^h^r .yeport 
their victim Moreland aa>lnvlng died of 
his wounds, or as having deserted to the 
eiiemr: by which they wcnild^thuf obtain 
all the prise^money for themselves.," The 
party Imposed to him wanted,to mo the 
vessel inte an enemy’s pprt, en^niake a 
safe bargain as they called 1^.. iTbis plan 
was however jovec.>ruled, and Burnside's 
-'wdopted. They reached Falmouth in 
safety with their prize, and each of (he 
officers was rewa^ed and promoted for 
what was supposed to be the result of 
great courage-and excellent discipline. 
There were, howevdr, some amongst the 
crew who did not feel easy under the 
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.cipiumstances, and.one John Bolding who 
Ihad seen service, exclSiBied loudly 
.pgainsi„ine'yUlany IhaVliad been ]^ac- 
.tised. Burnside look^ pn ,htm with great 
suspicion, fcf he hadWpedbidlyEnd openly 
.said it was a dastaHly affair: ind^d on 
one .pccasion,,When Burnside' spql^e in ah 
aogty tone and told -^im to jgp below, 
dr .he.„vould put him in Girons, he said 
that 4 stould be the woist for him if he 
didAhw he had a tongtie i^'his head, and 
■perhaps when he gut toEngland ha 
might say more^ihan he would like .to 
hear. Burpidi^e was .to enraged, th^i^'jie 
drew h4 pistol and swore.he would tooot 
unless he Obeyed; but John Bolding 
looked learlessly.at him as be exclaimed, 
Fire away theri if you will; you will cut 
a good figure at the yard-arm for it! If 
murder is committed,'’ continued he, 

, there are plento of witnesses to fix it on 
the pei^tratbr.’^ Burnside knew he was 
i,right) tor a slight glance around, fblly 
convinced him, that the crew were ready 
to interfero in Bolding’s behalf. Bolding 
was hqwemr persuaded to quit the deck, 
and there the matter rested. 

When the vessel had reached England, 
and tho prize-money been awarded, one 
of the men asked him why he did not go 
' and get his share; to which Bolding an¬ 
grily rejilied, “I can’t bring my mind (o 
take it, for 1 am confident I shall never 
nqjoy it> knowing as I do that he who 
most‘dtoerves It has been treacherously 
left in the hands of the enemy as a slave. 
I’ll tell you wtiat it is Will Tranter, we 
ore all a set of scoundrels together; we 
have stood by as idle spectators, while our 
popinjay offix^rs sent adrift the bravest 
fellow that belonged to our toip: what 
good then is' the prize-money and the 
wages; 1 won-'t touen a farthing of it, un¬ 
less our brave Lieutenant Moreland has 
.^hkeharobf it.”, “Ifeel that youare right,” 
. Will Tranter, .“perfectly nijbt, 
arid repent haying delayed giving 

information of the circumstances to file 
big-wigs,op.shore.” "It is hot too late,” 
. SS-id and 1 have nwde up my 

isdod. now safe in Fortsmouta 

HaxbqiHt^odr new captain will bp, on 
boud to-mbi^w; to him Z,will unfeld 
whdie .of this foul-weather course 
l^hkh has q^en pursuod^and give these 
^'ufmies in lato^ jackets a bit of a kie|l- 
Tiauliiig.” ' , ■ 

This matter being settled, they r^bmd 
to their berths, determined to put the^ 
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|4an in ^uettUoR on the following inon)> his hardened heart bad reneived such a 
fng. 9ut‘ft;iir plan had been overheaid 8hoo1(,^that he %g$ aback; 

sonte ff Pam&ide’s agents, and he con* he dared hardly r^iea He wfi 

(rived tp spe the new captain before he weU aware that it was 4 nis sdggestiQ* 
caoe on faoprd,^ to whom ho represented that Darlington had gone over'*to Am 
the two men Bolding and Tranter as dis- eneihy now ht»‘#ying words Hs4 
orderly and ine0icicnt seamen; and bis s)>okd in evidewev against bin»k Fear- 
asnrtion being supported by others of his fuU/ he rdUed his hesi^ bis •} cs (hoe^ 

accomplices, the captain believed them, 0^ ula captain, fie locked ateriilytat 
and they were authorised to discharge him, as tie addressed him, Dorn* 
the men. They did so, and contrived side, what am 1 to think, it «S new above 
tp get them drafted on board a vessel sc\en years since hlr, Mondand Has hcpii 
bonnd to the Cape of Good Hope, and beard of, and it W'aa supposed he bad 
thus got rid of the witnesses bf their gone over to the enemy; but there eriets 
viilany. * a doubt,whi<b»—**Siirriy,«ir, youdo 

Tears passed on, and nothing was beard bot giie^credenCe to the ravings oca mad* 

of Moreland. Burnside and his com- fntn?” iutenruptad Burnside. ‘ 

panions were separated, having been ap- ** The dying man’s declaration,” said 
pointed to different stations, and nothing the captain, *' is such that we are bound 
remarkable occurred until during a cruise to believe it; but at ril events, 1 am nei- 
in the Atlantic. The ship m which ther your accuser’ nor your judge. Cir- 
Bumside sailed caught sight of a French cumstances require that 1 should have 
privateer. They gave chose, and shortly this matter itiqiiired into, and 1 must 
came up with her: they engaged her, ana therefore place you under arrest, until 
after a sharp action succeeded in captur- pur returh to England.” Burnsido wlis 
iiig her. Her captain was mortally accordingly conveyed a prisonor. Shortly 
wounded, and the English comiwander after the arrivaldf the ship at Portsmouth, 
went on board his ship, attended by Burn- a signal was made from S{dthead of the 
side and others of the crew, in order to arrival of the brig Rapid from the Mcdi- 
receive his sword. But what was Burn- terranean. The vessel which contained 
side’s surprise and diswisy* when in the John Bolding and Will Trenter had only 

E ersoii of the French commandant^ he be- returned a few days previously, and was 

eld his chief accomplice and companion then safely moored in Portsmouth har- 
ParlingtoD. It was this same Darling- bour. Buriiside was examined before the 
ton who freely seconded the proposition proper authorities, but the evidence was 
to betray poor Moreland to the barba- deemed toO vagtte to affect him, and he 
riaiis. IIo cost hi; hollow pye towards was about to bo discharged from cus- 
Buinsido, and his countenance became tody, when information was brought 
horribly distorted as he recognised bis to the president of the court that two 
companion in iniquity, “Ifar he ex- witnesses were at' hand. Burnside’s 
claimed, as he covered bia ayes with his countenance changed, be looked anx- 
hands ; “ take him away, let him not ioualy towards the door, but when he saw 
haunt my aching sight. I am a traitor to Bolding mid Tranter enter, his fortitude 
my counliy, I confess. Yes, 1 am a de- forsook him. Their evidence was con- 
sprter from my ship, and 1 deserve death elusive td firat; Burnside rallied, and for- 
by Ae nands of the executioner; but TioW cibly appaaled to thp court whether the 
. great (he agony that fills my heart, when evidence of two men who had acknow- 
,the sight m that villain reminds me of ledged a guilty participarion in the trea¬ 
dle ticacbery we cverciscd towards the cheiy eaercised towards Moreland ought 
^ brave Moreland. Yes, we betray cdhiin, to bo relied on. The effronteiy with 
I, and that vile traitor there; but the hour which Burnside supported his argument 
pf jurigmont has arrived, death grapples was such, that the court seemed uode- 
, me, and drags me hence to atone aided: Captain Beaver, however, got 
for that vilodeed^-Meityi Mprcyl ’ He intelligence pf whfrf; was passing, and 
convulsively groimed the sail cloth on hastening on board, gave a paper to the 
which he was lai^ his eyes became fixend, president, wherein he requested that the 
bis jaw fell, and in another moment life persons named therein (Slight be imme- 
Jiad fled. diately arrested. On the perusal of the 

Buroride stood palo and motionless, paper a murmur of surprise mn through 
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the court. Captain Beaver having been in«, 
formed cf the avowal made by JPoIding \ 
and Tranter, said it was quite cOiyect. 
Burnside hastily turned towards him^and 
angrily exclaimed, *' How hnoiy^ von 
that? What proof have^ ym ?" "The | 
best in the world,'* qxelaim'ed Beaver. 
"Lookup, youlubbetly pirate,’*continued 
he, as he advanced to the door,'** look up,' 
and try if you dare dispute my proof.** In 
an instant the brave, the ill-treated More¬ 
land appeared. " Here is my proof 1*’ ex¬ 
claimed Beaver. Baenside reeled back, 
and would have fallen had he not been 
supfmrted; be hid Ms faeb ip his bands, 
and in a voice of agony called <Nit, "Hide 
ne from that hotrid s^tTe, take 


hence, I am guilty, but not prepared to 
. die**’ Ho was tAen aawy t and More- 
land*s misfortunes having been made 
known by Captain Begver in his blunt, 
but honest manner, he was congratulated 
by all present on his fortunate escape. 
Moreland was soon after rewarded in a 
manner commeusurate with the eminent 
services he had achieved, by being raised 
to the rank of Post Captain; while the 
miserable Burnside, who hpd been con- 
^demned to death, broke from his confine¬ 
ment, and dashing oterboard, attempted 
to swim ashore; his strength, how¬ 
ever, failed him, and ere he had swam 
a hundred yards, he sutik to rise no 
more. * 
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THE DROWNED PAGE. 

From Sh^9ler. 

r 

BY etJTIISRLANS MSRZIBS. 

** Knight I squire I—who dares plunge into that whirlpool I 
" In it I fling this golden gUP!—the abyss 
" Already, black as night, hath swallow’d it I 
"Who brings it back, 'tis his—I give it him." 

Thus spake tbe king, as from a jutting crag. 

Far beetling «’er the main, he cast the cup 
Amid the roaring waves of fell Charybdis. 

" Who then, once more I ask, has atrepgth of frame 
"And heart enough tp fathom yon abyssf” ^ 

The knights apd squires surrounding near lihi words, 

But dll are silent*—gazing on the waves 
Indom’table; but none would make essay 
To win the cup; and thrice the king exclaims• 

"Is there, then, none who dairki plunge in the gulf?" 

And all stand mute as heretofore* 

A youthfrd page stepp’d forth from 'mongst his mates; 

Of gentle mien, yet resolute, and he 
Unclaspg his girdle and throws off his vest: 

Whilst the bystanders there, of either sex, 

Gaze withjadmiring and most anxious eyes. 

Advancing fo the edge of that jagg’d rock, 

A dizzy stance, he contemplates awhilo 
Th’ aWsni—and therein sees the waves engnlph'd 
With foam and roar—anon, re-vomited 
By Charybdis, leap madly into air, 

Or, rolling with growl like hollow thunder. 

In surge that boils, and sweU% and bubbling breaks. 

As though 'twere wrought by fire’s fierce agency. 

The hissing spray shoots even to the rloud^ 

And in the sunbeam shows a tinted mist 
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Of evRneseent radiance ; wave <Ai wave * ^ 

<8ncoeeds unceasingly, and still the 

Nbr empties, nor exhausts its eddy wild—^ 

As though the lab’ring sea, in deadly throes, 

Give to a new one birth. Th' irapetuOus flood 
Its fiiry bates at length; and, through the foam. 
White, sparkling like snoW-flakes, the cavern show’s 
Its dark and gaping jaws, and entrails vast, , ^ 

Seemingly penetrable to hell itself $ 

The seething SwM wjth guigling violence 
Struggles awhile, and then within th* abyss 
Sinks down in whirling vortex. 

That self-same instant ere the surge remounts. 
The brave young page co^pmends his soul to Gqj>. 
And ...... cries of borrpr rend the echoing roolgi; 

Already has the Whirlpool Bt»k*d hhn down— 

The monster’s maw mysteriously has dosed 
Upon the audacious diver—-seen no more. 

And onto again all’s tranquil o'er the face 
Of that dread gulf, a sullen roar alone 
Is dolly audible beneath the waves. 

Far down amid their cavemeus^ black depths. 

<< Adieu ! young stripling of the lion-heart I” 

From lip to lip bcwailingly bursts forth : 

Duller and duller grows that cave-pent sound, 

And momentary expectation bears 
Increase of terror and keen anguish. 


Now 

Thou mij^t’st fling in thy coronal and shoot,— 
He who brings up that diadem may keep 
« It and become a king I” I would not plunge, 
Seduced e’en by such precious recompence. 

For whatso’er me yawning gulf hides there, 
Within its bellowing and deep profound, 

No mortal tongue will have the bliss to tell. 
Within the halls of men the feaxfol tale. 

4 

How many gallant ships seiz’d suddenly 
By that for-reachmg harpy Chorybdis, 

Despite the seaman’s skill, engulph’d have been 
Beneath the billows, which, rapaciously 
Eager to devour all, their rav’nous jaws 
Have nought cast back again save scatter’d wrecks 
Of mast and keel! 


And now the stifled rear 
Grows loud and lourler in its hoarse resound ; 

And seems to make near and more near approach: 
The surge now boils and swells, and bubbling breaks, 
As though ’twero wrought by fire’s fierce agem^. 

The hissing spray darts upwards to the clouds. 

And in the sunbeam shows a tinted mist 
Of enanesoent radiance; wave oa wave 
Surrcedf^nilocasingly; and from the gulf, 

As though belch’d forth, it rashes with a growl, 

Like hollow thunder rolluig from afor. 
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But k)6k {<w^^oir from'the livid water’e breast 
Two naked aims tt|HN?ar themselves, «nd timn— 

White shoulders^ daszlina; as the swan’s piyre hue* 

Who strug^leth there with such infinity 
Of manly strength and* dauntless hardiheod 7 
It is the page»his left>hand grasps the cup, 

Which, with a joyous gesture, high aloft 
He raises, and his panting chest respires 
The air with lengthened gasps, as he sahitea 
Once more the evw*blessed light of heav’ii* 

** He lives! behold him I” in swift intercliange 
One tr> another the bystanders shout: 

The black abysm hath not swallowed him. 

Unharm’d, tlie j^lant youfli cine?ges from 
The jaws of death, and ^amphs o’er the gulf 
And its dread whirlpools. 

GUst'piiig with brine 
The youth advances ’mid fhe jo[^l crowd, 

And at his sovereign’s feet he tnrows himself, 

And on his knees presents him with the cnp. 

The monarch to his lovely daughter makes 

A sign; idle fills it to the jeifeli’d brim 

With rare and genereue winei and thps the youth'' 

Elate, accosts his Usge 

** Long live the king! 

“What bliss to breathe agun tiie od’rous air, 

“ To feel the warming blaae of cheerful day ! 

“ How terrible is all below I Weak man 
Should never dare to tempt the Gods I O ne’er, 

“ Ne’er should he rashly dream of knowing that 
“Immortal wisdom veil? in night and terror! 

“ With lightning speed, down, dpim I whirling went, 

“ E’en to the bottom dragged; ^ens, reaiatlfiM, 

“ Terrible, a torrent firem the riv'n iMik ryah’d 
“ Prone upon me) by the aoigcnned Ibica 
“ Assail’d, of two most fiitioos current^ 

“ Round, fhnmd I spun, like to the m^ile wood 
“Twirl’d ’neath the urchin’s lash, iwsistanca all 
“ Impossible. Then Haaven, which I invit'd 
“ In that xjiji^hdidbous ^nd jpressing peril, 

“ Show’d me, a point that far bele|v 
“ Bas’d in the obf^ jbottom the sea 
“ Sprang upwaids-^U I seis’d with gras^ * 

“ Conwusive, and go ’scaped from' ptesant 4s^th. 

“And lol the g'|ittecing''cup was hongipgSlejar ' 

“ Suspended by faddy fwm<4}ranch 
“ Over the dread dHySs. 

** Ear downwards, frr, 

“ To depth immense, my sight pe^’d through 
“ A sort of rcdden‘’d gloom, and though my ear 
" Could ’midst the awful silcncf noihibif dul«h 
“ Of )h&t so dre«^l place, diisetm’d, 

“ Afi^ht^ saUunm^dtes, dragons,' repfides; 

“ In motit^ all, about that vent ojF hell. 

“ There ctavrf’d and twin'n, iu dlmy folds enlac'd, 

“ Most hideous group8-*->and loathsome fishes, 
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« Thorn-back'd, hom’d, and heaptd togetbar all { 
** Sea-dogs, asd slurgeolui—alonstfput, ten^Ua { 
*<The frightful shark, hyaena of aaa% 
“Curdl'd my blood to ice as he dwclos’H 
“ Hu gaping jaw, thick-aet with anwry teeth. 


“And there I hui)g—in dlajjial consdopuias# 
“ Of pon'l sore, and strange, an4 Imminent. ' ‘ 

“ From human succour far rcmote^<p-pqlo bei 1 :^; 

“ Rational, 'midst those mis-shapen creattuea; 

“ Of dll abandon’d in a solitndo 

“Most frightful, at a depth where never height 

“ The voices of my fellows penetrate, 

“ Surrounded by toe monster progeny 
“ Of that lugubrious 


“ A mortal agony come o’er me when, 

“With simultaneous and startling rush, 

“ They came, by millions, to deteur me. 

“ Aghast, exanimate, 1 loos'd my hold 
“ Of that kind coral-bntnch, in lodc^ embrace 
“ Round which, till then, convubdvely, 1 elung 5 
“ Sudden the vortex, iu its fuiy wild, 

“ Inv^v’d mo spinning tbrimgh its spiral eouxse, 

“ Ana that was my salvation: >for te life 
“ And light once mure it brought me bade again." 


But brief surprise the mouai'ch testifies. 

“ The cup is thine,” quoth fee, “ and thee this ring 
“ Assign I too (a priceless disonond), 

“ If thou csbny’st once more to dive, aud bnpig 
“ Me true account of that which passplh there 
“Down in the ocean-caves." 


His daughter fair 

Hoard him in soft emotion, with a ^psile 
Caressing, gentle, thus she supplicates 
“ Cease, father mine, this cruet dimort, cease: 
“ At your behest, he hath achtered that 
“ Wliich none else dare. nahly cmjous, 

“ Your impious impulse prove ungovernable, 

“ Lot your bold knights surpass me Iiardihood 
“ Of tnat young page." 

Rudely the menarch then 
Selves the cup, and hurls it down the gulfi--^ 
“ If to me yet once more thou bring'st it up, 

“ 1 hold thee bravest far among my knights, 

“ And thou in happy bridals shalt enfold 
“ Her, who for thee, but instantly, hath shown 
“ In tender prayer and mute inquietude 
“ An int’rest dear.” 




These thriHing words, wifb force 
Supernal, m‘'istcr that bold striplings heart; 

HU eye, as on the royal maid He looks, 

Gleams with audacity; her lovely cheek 

He sees gpiwb red, then pale .... “ AW, aid I ah^ fwoonsl’* 

Such precious guerdon fein to ^win, sjteer dofrh 

From the rock’s height precipitate he darts;— ' ’ 

Life U well stak’d for Uerl 


f 
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The welt ring sorgo' is’ dully heard to roll 
In which he sinlu; and then, with giant roar 
Pmclaiin’d, like Hon raging for his prey, 

Jt re>appear<i. .Stooping and clinging o’er 
The rocky brink—harrow’d, intent tneir gare 
They rivet ’mid that madd’ning wator-strue: 

The restless flo«*d rc-mounts—re-mounts onqe more'— 

But that bold diver it mil ne’er restore! 


THE HAUNTED HOUSE. 

BY I.MMA WI11T80EAJ). 


Great has, doubtless been the anxiety 
of those nho have become arquainted 
with this history to follow the footsteps 
of the stranger, as he quitted tlie Rose 
Tavern, after hib bhort and unsatishictory 
interview with young Fanny L}nne.* 
There was nothing in it which might 
(onduce to an explanation of the past, 
or even ofier consolation upon it; and, 
for the future, it was involved in an equal 
obscurity of <loubt and perplexity; the 
only diuerence being, that, in the con- 
teiuplation of this, he resigned himself 
to,despair; and in the remembrance of 
that he sunk into grief, for which there 
appeared neither proiuisc of alleviation 
nor prospect of redress. 

Indeed, that vivid imagination and 
waking spirit of fancy—that ca^ ex¬ 
citement and sensitive acuteness of mind 
—that impulse of living fervour and quick 
vitality of passion, which, assuming its 
brightest form, now and then appears in 
the likeness of true yoeby, and then 
again creafeb buch gemub as gives cter- 
luty to art; this very same principle of 
nature, joined to a less perfect intellect, 
or lost amid the confusion of a defective 
judgment, has bcrved only to produce 
madmen and enthusiasts, or other eccen¬ 
tric indlvidualb, whose perversity of ac¬ 
tion has made them the pity and wonder 
of their feUow treatures. Among these 
we wouht note down some, whose sus- 
c^tibility and delicacy of sensation have 
brought upon them the ridicule of the 
v^gar, as boing of an ex<iuisitc sensi¬ 
tiveness and pver-xefiucnient of feeling; 
and Olivers, also, jerhose singular organi¬ 
sation has taught them to* believe in su- 
pcprnatural visitations,^ in the coming of 
spiritS| in the signs and tokens pf another 
e See p. 87, .January. 


world, in the bOkring those “ airy tongues 
that syllable men’s names;” and thus 
they have resigned themselves fo such 
thoughts and doubts as make up the 
bitter measure of human superstition. 

But this was not, perhaps, the nature 
of Edmund Lewisleme; at least he 
would have been the Iftst person to sus¬ 
pect so. Yet it was something too much 
like him. 

As, therefore, on this eventful evening, 
ho wandered towards his home, it may 
well be conceived that he was scarcely 
accountable for his own actions, and cer¬ 
tainly not to be envied for his self-pos¬ 
session and happy indifference of mind. 
It might be even figuratively aflirmed 
that he was only alive to his own an¬ 
guish, and breathing of the sonow and 
misery that engrossed him. 1 n this state 
of distraction, in all the aberration of 
real woe, he hurried from the place, and 
threading the streets at random, c ursod 
inwardly that unhappy fate which had 
thus doomed him to lose all that was 
dear—dear as his own soul, and bow 
much dearer thim that hateful life with 
which he was still burdened. 

It is true that those who arc not lovers, 
or only so in the common acceptation of 
the term, might find some difiiculty in 
the comprehension of such extremity of 
affliction. But he would have said that 
the love which is of intellectual growth, 
an emanation from the heart, the instinct 
of a pure nature, whose strength may 
well teach us inward wisdom, though its 
weakness be betrayed by outward folly; 
such sentiment as this is the love of one 
star to another, the fervour of the sun 
to the earth, which, blessing it with its 
beams, makes it a world of abundant 
happiness, oi hiding itself in the ehadow > 
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of Hs ^oty, leaves it a baireh and un* 
beautified desert; the grove of peace of 
the dwelling of despair; and so had' his 
deserted bosom now become. 

Acting upon the suggestion of such 
thoughts as these, he roamed upon his 
way, and at length came opposite the 
house where Emily Astel had once re* 
sided. It had been hallowed by her 
footsteps; her presence had rendered it 
sacred to his biemory. To this consola¬ 
tion he betook’ himself. And so it 
seemed that stone and mortar might, 
^w eloquent, if once the humait: mind ' 
found a mute meaning in them; and 
standing there his sorrows insensibly sof¬ 
tened at the ‘ recollections thus restored, 
and under this' influence, he drew forth 
the letter—the paper given him by 
Fanny Lynne, and leaning under the 
light of a lamp in the near door-way, 
}>eruscd its couteq^. A passage of it ' 
ran thus 

“ I do not blush to tell you that I have * 
lamented our divided affeetionji; ai;id yet, 
even now, I hold one comfort, to my 
heart, dear as your image to me. It is 
the hope that you will seek another, one 
whom you can love as a constant Mend, 
and love her in memor}' of me. Thus 
you will afford me such content as the 
thought of your happiness cannot fail 
to inspire. This lock of haii^—accept 
it. Remember, it is the lost relic which 
the dead bequeaths to the living. If 
tells you tliat it is time to fbi^ct. My 
kiss is buried in the winds which bring 
it. Adieu! ■ Be happy, and believe ine 
so.” 

These words, so emblematic of her 
whom he loved, brought peace to his 
mind; for the absence of the object of 
our affection is rendered beautiful by the 
manner of its departure; and thus com¬ 
forted, even upon the thought, ho turned 
his reluctant footsteps towards home, and 
this was not far distant. 

He took his way up the open street, 
an ample space of thoroughfare, flanked 
on cither side with spacious and' old-fa¬ 
shioned mansions, which were then, and 
are, indeed^ now, not unfrequently inha¬ 
bited'by proMwIonal then and merchants 
of Considerable and well-known reputa¬ 
tion. Before one of these he halted, 
and stood in the wide road-way, looking 
upwatd with an intensity of curiosity 
somewhat singular,-considering Uie ob¬ 
ject which occupied his attention. 


: Two heavy brick dwe^in^, of an amr 
plitude of dimension ana dimity of 
Height whic^ implied ’ certain respect¬ 
ability of station on the part of their 
owners, were here jqiti^ together; house 
to'house, in one mimbroUs jnass of un¬ 
adorned unifonhiiy ; Lut, ff^ a distinct 
and wide-gaping break in the buildings 
which arose on each side, they assumed 
the appearance of detached residences, 
alone in solitude, even though surrounded 
by peopled streets and avenues branching ' 
off in every direction. Ono of them, 
'was the residence of Edmund Lewis- 
teme, barrister, a man of high eminence 
and much reputed wealth, andj^ niioro-. 
over} fotber to the hero of this histb^. 
But ^e other ^rk solemn pile of hoaiy 
brickwork? It was the far-famed hauoted- 
hou.se, and during twenty years it hud 
well, supported its terrible and discredit¬ 
able reputation. 

'Hierc was something in it even then 
which attracted observation, and ^ter-. 
wards created surprise. Many hours 
had passed, worn away by LewLstomc in 
the violence of agitating thought and 
the hcedlesshcss of sad despondence; 
and now the cold creeping of the wind 
whispered him distinctly that it was 
near niidnighr. And yet, notwithstand¬ 
ing this, a wandering light floated from 
window to window, pale, indistinct, sha¬ 
dowy, uncertain ; it glared like a beacon 
home by no human hand. He glanced 
a look towards the door of substantial 
oak, barred and barricaded with mas¬ 
sive bars of iron, and, as ho well re¬ 
membered, it had not turned on its 
hinges since his earliest boyhood 
may siccustom ourselves to strange things'' 
in life, but never to contemplate' ‘ an 
enigma without the desire to Unravel it; 
at least he could not do so; and the same 
thrill of curiosity, the Same imjpulse' of ^ 
active courage, though mingled with awe,'' 
stirred in him as heretofore. ; 

At that moment a figure glided through'' 
one of the upper apartments, and a faint 
ray gleamed athwart the building and ' 
vaniimed. With motionless vision Lew- 
isteme still gazed upward, and no’evf- 
dento of Ids sehses waa 'hdre Ii^ed riti" 
the' casement' immediately'''abb'ra ’the' 
street lamp burning clearly beldw, '^e 
shadow of that apparition* still Stood, asr-' 
wan and unsubstantial as'something um> 
earthly, and yet too' milch resembling 
that which is mortal. Again the light 



broke Iranderingf through the room, thd 
ligaib the form had departed. He looked 
and looked, but It wae loit In the ample 
receeset of the dwelling, And he fled 
down the nearest arenue from whence he 
rould command a lHeia<of the interior of 
the back premisest and Ihe same lutn^ 
nary wandered froaf thamber to hall, and 
to and fro, bac^waid and forward, rill 
weary of haholding, and hopeless of dis* 
covering tho cause, he gained admission 
to hit oahi house, hastened up stafrs, bade 
the gaping domestie go to rest, and throw* 
ing himself upon the sofa in his own apart*' 
tttent, began to ponder upon late events 
and emonons, and above all, on the sin* 
gUlar appewrance which he had just Wit* 
nessed. 

We have said that he was conyersant 
with the doctrine of spirits, and perhaps 
he believed in the possibility of ail 
things, even that the unprobable might 
come to pass, and be made familiar to us. 
Deeply read in the theory of many sei* 
enccs, and apt at the oonclnsions which 
might be drawn from them, ho had 
looked into the marvels of creation, had 
beheld the beauties of nature, and he 
UAer did see, or thought he saw, an ever 
ai^ng principle, which, steadfast to itself, 
produced from certain causes always the 
same eflect; but this bad been known to 
belie itself, and, for the purpose of word¬ 
ing some great ulterior destiny, it had 
been cast aside. Lewnteme had long 
since learnt, in fret, how weak is the 
wisdom of man, how ineffiment is all 
philosophy when it attempts to prove 
things which were not designed for our 
a UomprehensioU, &r beyond the hii^est 
flight of human intellect—^mysterious as 
lUey are awful { tot, as thmu are many 
objects which our bodily strength may 
not uplift, sd (here afe some others r»- 
tAoved from oUr mentiri capacity, and 
hidden, like invisible worlds, from our 
knowledge and contemplation. 

Thus, iu the dread darkness of night, 
ks he reclinad thore, the shadows of pass¬ 
ing indistinct thoughts possened 
him. ^ Among them, there mose the virid 
recollection of huch frets as hkd beefl te- 
peatod in hfr yduth, relative to the events 
which bad marited out the house oefr' 
tiguous to their own, as a place ancursed 
from the 'deed committed thtBre,,afMl in¬ 
fested by the shade of that bebig whose 
-lifr had been SaciMced beneath ns roofr 
Sut the auperstitiettl uf otir cbjldbood 
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fasten tOo strongly upon us eVer to ha 
shaken away, and a secret inward awe 
at present accompanied them. 

In that house, the life which had been 
shed there, again assumed its living like¬ 
ness of corporeal flesh, again moved and 
breathed, and walked in restless pertur¬ 
bation, as if still willing ren#w dis^ 
corded nature. Audible ei^s haA hesiVed 
there, and echoed in the broad day^htf 
and whispers had sounded at summer 
noontide, and in wintry eve; and during 
night time, where departed spirits wander 
at will beneath the moon, in solemn doric- 
ness, accents still more strange had 
startled the listening senses. Voices had 
been heard, and smothered cries; and 
unseen footsteps crept from place to places 
breaking the silence as they went along, 
and now were traced roaming beside the 
bed of those who slept, or with a louder 
tread from chamber to dhamber, from door 
to door, from stair to stair, ac^ landing- 

5 dace to hall, they made themselves frmi- 
iar to all who dwelt there, broke on their 
heavy slumbers, thus biddiug them repeat 
a passing prayer of terror or of peace, 
before they sunk again to short repose. 

These were the facts as they were de¬ 
tailed, from time to time, by those who 
had inliabitod the house, and who, by 
these fearful and repeated visitations, ha^ 
at last, been compelled to quit it; and 
this precise relation had been substan¬ 
tiated by each mdividual who bad known 
its precincts. 

Now, although tame had heightened 
the stoiy with all the exaggerations of 
ignorance, or through the influence of 
fmr and inherent superstition, yet others 
hod thought of it with wiser suggestions, 
had doubted ,iho evidence of their senses, 
or imputed their fear to a native horror 
of the events performed there. Nor was 
this the fint time that Lewisteme had 
wavered between these opinions, or had 
had intimations or revelations that con¬ 
firmed or destroyed them. 

At this hour, moreover, his senses were 
acutely alive to every impression, and 
teeming with that prophetic divination 
thrinigh which we are, somethnei, pai> 
mitted to see, or rathm* surmise, the 
scenes that await us. Not without dread, 
and neither without emotion, had he tiud 
evening heard the shriek of Eanity Lynne, 
won hcai^ the wreokof theHaleyoo. 
^ntat ^riek smote upmi his heart ffitii 
4be eudden knowledge eg gome frituie 


Tha ffaunt^ JCfouae. 
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tree which he should deeply suffer. He 
needed no mortal Voice to toll it him. It 
were vain to say that he had not heard 
the itords of the'dragoon, and it is true 
that he did not hear them. But an in¬ 
ward thrill of secret sense, the voice 
which has appealed to us all then spoke 
wiriui>> Mmt and with oracular tongue re- 
vMiled the certainty of some misfortune 
attending him. 

Under this idea he had returned home, 
and reserved unto himself the tears which 
were ready to burst forth, and in the an-* 
guirii of this sensation, at this lost in«, 
stant of night, he lay brooding in that 
intense indistinctness of thought, moire 
nearly allied to a dream than to any 
thing else in the range of our conceptions 
beside. 

Why not ? The haunted house might 
have an occupant, and yet not a being of 
animal life, .or earthly substance, biit 
some c^ature conjured up by the inqui¬ 
sitive and restless nature of those who 
had dwelt there, the phantom of some¬ 
thing which had once existed—a .form to 
which the excited vision of all who had 
beheld it had given the same vitality— 
the same identity, and yet it was super¬ 
human, spiritual, and of another sphere, 
and something unknown in the catar 
logue of existence. 

In the infinite creation around, there 
must be regions of undiscovered life— 
perhaps an universe of nature unexplored, 
objects which lay beyond us in tne vast 
campaign of infinitude—creatures of an 
eternal and never-ending duration. We 
have been content to believe that all the 
myriad stars were planets, revolving like 
our own, filled with the essence of light, 
and teeming with human kind resembling 
ourselves; and why not imagine this earth 
surrounded with preternatural existences, 
beings who have once lived, and have 
come back amongst us, and who some¬ 
times, and for some great end, have been 
permitted thus to reveal themselves. It 
was a horrible and yet a pleasing thought 
><—a wild but still seducing fantasy; and 
HI this meditation, Edmund Lewistenie 
sunk asleep, fast locked in the insema- 
’bility .of heavy, though disturbed repose. 
.. Abound, in the ample and lofty cham¬ 
ber, the waning lamp now cast its curtain 
of gloomy .shadows, which hanging in 
hugaimasses from ceiling to floor, shrouded 
!tii8.^11s, in the distance, with the leadmi 
hiid:.tlaf the eoaning dai^eas df night, 


while the objects in the open space were 
presently, one by one, shut out from the 
view. The light, with Us yellow halo of 
circling brightness, statimuuy .round the 
flame that hurst theije, was at last alone 
visible in the tieepenlng gloom, though h 
still served to -throw its gbaetly radiance 
on tlie figure of Lewisteme where ha 
reclined, and to image out the intellec¬ 
tual countenance of dreand^g thought, 
and the majestic beauty of his manly 
form, just touched with the melancholy 
grace of passing dreams. 

But as he slept, from the chaos and 
obscurity of his mind there gradually 
uprose the picture of scenes far distant, 
and strange representations of those 
whom he might never see again, but in 
the fanciful ^uiae in which they now 
appeared to him. 

From the wide world of visions there 
arose the oft-repeated form of Emily 
Astcl, now in maiden beauty, as she had 
sported with him, now in distress of 
anxious sorrow, then in offended dignity, 
at all his cold neglect; and then again 
he clasped her to his heart in one long 
ecstacy of kind forgiveness, till stealing 
terror crept upon his senses. The fonmi 
he held grew cold in his embrace, and 
&ded,mto quickening decay; then, as a 
hastly wreck of death, it hung upon 
im, and as he shook it off in agony, it 
frowned itself back into virgin sweetness, 
and tempted him again to tenderness. 

. Thus was ho troubled with the shades 
of his distracted fancies, when, all at 
‘ once, they assumed an aspect and a like¬ 
ness more akin to reason. 

The hoary hills and steep precipices, 
which had been heaped up in the dim¬ 
ness of sleep to obstruct .his restlegfl 
wanderings, or which had changed into 
deep ravines or the dense caverns .qf 
some wide abyss whereon his foot rested, 
were suddenly gone, and from the twi¬ 
light darkness of this confusion, the roll¬ 
ing depths 'of a wide-swelling ocBati 
spread out its desert of waters before 
him. Night was upon the sea, and nei¬ 
ther moon nor stars were reflected upon 
its waves, for the sky above presented a 
:^te of nnfisthomable obscurity, where 
cTdttte..ta?llad t^n doudin sullen suc(^ 
sioa, aa unvaned as the tossing and 
bulent monotony of the I^lows which 
lay below them. 

.Presently the hu|e hulk.of a vessel 
floated by, bnd.jnyivuls of human faces 
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n ied the rignng and crowded the 
; pale os toe apparition of death 
itself, they stood immoveable to his 
sight, and among them Emily Astel 
again appeared; bid heel still ploughed 
bwiftly its way upon fne sea» atlll agitated 
and mrown to and fro 'in the foaming 
waves which bore it along. It mocked, 
however, his tmrehuuid pursuit, and as he 
still followed' the spectres who dung to 
its ruins, derided him with the oead 
silence of grim and taunting smiles. 

The moon now rose refulgent from the 
darkness, until the gristly clouds were 
tinged with breaking light, and silver 
radiance glanced upon the bosom of the 
ocean; but beetling crags of pointed 
and jutting rocks overhung the rifted 
passage; the frothy waves rose high, 
and the hoarse rnnds moaned responsive 
to the deep murmura of the storm; and 
as the chill darkness grew darker about 
them, strange and wild cries mingled in 
the whirlwind. The ship writhra, and 
cracked, and groaned in moumhil echo, 
but still she rode triumphant over the 
hurricane; and now the blackness of 
night eclipsed it from his vbion, and now 
Again its spectral outline allured him in 
pursuit, when, ah! that instant, as he 
gaeed towards the overclouding moon, it 
had belied him, and from its ebon fringe 
of hoary clouds one of the ghastly visages 
which manned the ship then shone in the 
lack-lustre paleness of decay, and taunted 
him again with the mockery of laughter* 
But he turned his sickening sight away, 
and the shadows of night ^in crept 
over him. 

Thrown from wave to wave, or sinking 
in the abyss of ocean, or rising in the 
fbarful swell of waters, Lewisteme still 
dreamed on, tortured with that indefinite 
horror, yet bound down with that inde¬ 
scribable thraldom of slumber which 
forbids us to break loose from the band ’ 
which so oppresses us. The vessel stUl 
totted upon the waves, and though un¬ 
seen by him, he yet clung in firm contact 
with it, grasped by its floating cable, and 
was dragged IfresisUbly along throtmh 
whelming waters, and over amup-pri^ 
iug spars, and be still went by the creali* 
ing ruin which bore him onward. . 

At last, and after a murmuring pause, 
which spoke even of the strangeness'll 
^death, a solemn* and momentary sUenee 
came upon him. The fbrhed and vivid 
lightning flashed through the heavens, 


seeming to pierce him through with its un¬ 
erring' fire. The rocks frowned ht beetling 
horror, and, as the sky grew darker, the 
wind held its sobbing breath. The 
circling waves lifted themselves into 
rnountmns. At this instant the rigging 
and mainmast of the vessel plashed into 
the waters. The ship gronned heavily, 
deeply, she split asunder, And tfarbugb 
the blank horror of that crash i^^ted 
on its crumbling ruins, the figure? of Emily 
Astel was restored to him. She beck¬ 
oned smilingly as she ‘departed; and, as 
the hulk of the gallant bark strained to 
its last timber, one deep and awful shriek 
broke through the silence of his dreams, 
and the dream was washed away. 

But now, through the contending 
waters, and through the crested billows, 
in the dread darkness of the tempest; 
and in the wide confusion which over¬ 
whelmed him, his steaming arms still 
held one precious burden, and' bore it 
resistless through the surging of the sea 
which swept by. 

Yet, onward and onward, forward and 
forwai^, he still struggled, and no wel¬ 
come land, a haven of safety, was near. 
That heart which beat to bis own, beat 
more feebly and more feebly, and the 
dear form which he clasped grew cold 
and frozen: but on through whirlpools of 
ocean he was hurried, and one instant he 
sunk back in the depths of the sea, and 
another his anzious feet touched trem¬ 
blingly the sands which sunk beneath 
tiiem. 

«<Dead, dead,” he murmured, as he 
clasped her closer to his bosom; and the 
sullen winds gave back the echo of his 
words. His weary frame struck with a 
fearful shuck upon the beach, and as he 
touched it he guped a long-drawn breath, 
drew a deep sigh; “ Oh I she is gone, 
is gone I” he faltered out: and Edmund 
Lewisteme was once more awake to the 
world about him. 

The light had burnt into a deadened 
flame; the room was veiled in close ob¬ 
scurity ; his senses were reeling under 
the influence of sleep, his soul fainting 
within him at the thought of his dream. 
But yet there, leaning oyer him, and, 
looking with kindred eyes of light, that 
iMorched into his own, rising up with him 
as he rose up from his coftoh, of broken 
slumber, so there he i>eheld Eudly AtM, 
beautiful aa when living, pale A(i, jthe 
deathly form which he had held jusi^w 
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so closely to his heart. Yes, there she 
was, and it was no delusion, nor ^et a 
sleeping fancy, but a wide-waking vision. 

He gazed, half wrapt in horror, and 
half in stupefaction, and in a mysteiy of 
awful wonder continued to contem¬ 
plate her. 

That fair and maiden figure, clad in 
the simple vestment in which he had so 
often seen her, now even, as if living, 
^fted with soul and life, stood there. 
The slender waist, in all its exquisite per¬ 
fection, might tempt him well to clasp it. 
Those ebon curls, in wavy masses, that 
curl upon the bosom, might allure him to 
the touch : those dove-like eyes, impas¬ 
sioned, tender, pleading, they spoke an 
eloquence that he too well hi<d studied. 
The lips might leach him how to kiss, 
and still they spake not. Strange I 
strange I And yet it was so. 

But now, breaking asunder from the 
last bonds of sleep or of distraction, he 
rushed forward and would have grasped 
it. It glided from him, eluded his mor¬ 
tal touci 4 and paused, and stood again. 
But nothing less than the strong power 
of madness could conjure such a shape. 
8ho must be living, breathing in his pre¬ 
sence, or otherwise misery had brought 
along with it its latest curse of madness. 

“Emily, Emily!” he whispered, “is 
it you ? Dear girl I sweet image I phan¬ 
tom! shadow!—speak, but once, let me 
entreatand as he advanced, the appari¬ 
tion retreated from him; but though it 
haunted him he received no answer, and 
it seemed that a rigid smile gave token 
of recognition. That smile, so wild and 
sad, told him it was soihe strange and 
unknown being,—-a phantom,—and not 
his own beloved. 

Luwistemc had faith in spirits, yet, ne¬ 
vertheless, he trembled as he beheld, and 
was breathless, in the solemnity of deep¬ 
est awe; and the more so, that now when 
he followed or approached it, it glided 
from hinj, and still his footsteps were 
upon it. At length, he knit his courage 
to the effort, and as it halted in the en¬ 
trance <»f the chamber, he sprang for¬ 
ward. In close approach he looked in¬ 
tently at it, and peered into the lustre of 
its eyes; until his spirit fainted at the 
task, his reeling senses shrank from it, 
his limbs trembled, and he sunk in sen¬ 
sible agony against the door-way; 

■ Bat this was but the emotion of a 
2 L—VOL. XIL—APRIL. 


moment. He was roused by the creeping 
cold that stole over hiim and the frozen 
dew of horror which burst upon bis brow, 
-while all his tingling senses seemed alive 
even to the minutest sound. Could it be 
himself whispering to himself.? or was it 
an audible voice beside him which rei- 
peated, “ gone, gone, she is gone ?*’. and 

? et it might be nothing more than fancy. 

'ouched, however, as with the magic 
wand of quick-reviving life,, he started 
round, but no human being, nor motion, 
nor voice of mortal thing was near. The 
dead silence of the household encom¬ 
passed him. He listened for an instant. 
The floating shadow of some raiment, 
light as a passing vapour, seemed to glide 
through the downward staircase. He 
darted to the balustrade, and held the 
light above the depth of hall and vestibule, 
and even then, the flowing garment and 
slender figure, as if wrapt in a cloud, were 
seen to pass aw'ay from him. The fleeting 
radiance of the face dawned once again 
upon him, gradually retiring and fading 
into the vaulted archway of the passages 
below. 

Lost in bewilderment, he looked into 
the twilight vacancy, but the shadow had 
departed, and tiic lapse of the passing in¬ 
stant swept over his mind, even as a short 
eternity of time, wherein the cnjwd of 
innumerable thoughts and emotions were 
mingled in painful confusion. He turned 
away in sorrow and in awe, when the 
breath of passing sighs was, or appeared 
to be, heaved close beside him. The 
echo of it touched his heart. He started, 
took a hurried glance about him, and 
slowly retired to reiwsc. 

« -» * « 

The wreck of the Halcyon was foin 
gotten, and the every-day world went on 
the same as ever. The story was worn 
out and no more worthy to be repeated, 
or the news being no longer new, had 
lost its interest to the listener. The title 
would not henceforth reward the tale¬ 
teller. 

But from the first hour of this fatal in¬ 
telligence, it hadlived in the remembrance 
of Lewisteme; and though time had hid¬ 
den it, yet would he, with all the indus- 
trimis scrutiny of misery, search into the 
horror and mystery of this calamity. In 
tn«th, he would have given all the bfosis- 
ings of life, and that a thousand times 
to'have known Uie evi^thndhlp- 
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pened. Whether death had come and gone 
in an instant, or if his dread visitation 
had been divined beforehand, the terror 
of his approach made known by slow de¬ 
grees, and in the suspense of sad uncer¬ 
tainty ? But of what avail the question, 
though he yet yearned to have an answer. 

In such thoughts as these did Lewis- 
teme amuse his sorrow, but some secret 
indefinite dread was on him, from the 
dream of that unhappy night, when Emily, 
in the pure likeness of her spirit, ap¬ 
peared. The night before, and the night 
before, even at the very hour when the 
•• perfidious bark” had sank beneath the 
waves, she in the same mortal guise had 
come to him. Three times this spiritual 
visiter had come, the warning and certain 
token of her departed soul. The force 
of his thoughts had now risen into mad¬ 
ness. His shattered nerves vibrated to 
every breath of passing life, or of inaudible 
silence, and he was all instinct to the ap¬ 
proaching misery, when the news of the 
wreck and all the fatal consequences smote 
upon his heart, and smote but once ere 
he forgot himself in short oblivion. 

But this deep frenzy of impassioned 
grief was now abated, and as fajs mind 
recovered its lost power, he was anxious to 
discover if it were only the semblance of 
an imperfect vision which he had beheld, 
or whether her dear shade had come to 
warn him of his impending sorrow. 

If he had beheld her spirit, then surely 
she would come again. Once broken 
from the bondage of corruption, might 
she not comfort him with visitations that 
spoke of other worlds ? She might. But 
the hours of night rolled on, the grey 
misty v9.pours of darkness passed away, 
the sullen moments when the ghosts of 
the dead return to earth crept by one by 
one, cold and deserted, lifeless and voice¬ 
less, the past was not revived, and her too 
precious shadow no more came near to 
take away the bitterness of his affliction. 

But the period wherein the wandering 
spirit is permitted to this earth, the term 
vouchsafed to the still living soul to cling 
to its native clay, that short duration, 
might now be over. Yet the vexed and 
perturbed shadow, who roamed in unseen 
footing through the haunted house, was 
an evidence against this, and the mystery 
of that mysterious dwelling he was re¬ 
solved to fathom. 

He recalled the days of his youth. 


The father, the counsellor, was a man of 
-the world, and as he was too intimately 
acquainted with, and indeed studious of, 
the things of this life, to be betrayed into 
any fanciful speculations upon those out 
of it, it was, perhaps, no wonder that 
the reports then in circulation were heard 
with indifference, or only regarded as 
curious instances of the aosurd credulity 
and ignorance of those who propagated 
them. Besides, as the old gentleman 
was a matter-of-fact man, he had no idea 
of ghosts taking up their abode between 
four walls of habitable brick and mortar, 
and thereby ousting the right occupants, 
so he lived in the house himself. 

But very soon after, some certain ma¬ 
nifestations of discontent from its ghostly 
inhabitant warned him to depart, at least 
so it was said. Edmund Lewisteme, who 
was then a boy, full well remembered 
cries of mortal anguish and tumults of 
uproarious and fiendish merriment, strange 
sounds and frightful accents, in the rooms 
above; and when they occupied these 
apartments, the same fearful and unna¬ 
tural intonations were heard from below. 
And every means were taken to discover 
the cause, but it remained hidden till his 
father, fairly worn out in the attempt, quit¬ 
ted this dwelling for the one next to it, 
locked it up, and opening a communica¬ 
tion between the two, undertook to elu¬ 
cidate the facts, and set the matter to 
rest. But this was not to be. The place 
was haunted, and none would live in it I 
and therefore, like other things of reputed 
bad character, it was deserted, and had 
fallen into the ruin of long neglect. 

All this Lev^isteme remembered, and 
restless of the event, he rose from his bed 
of sickness, detennined to re-open the 
door between the two buildings, to fre¬ 
quent the house and prove the exist¬ 
ence of the phantom, if, in truth, it 
were so. 

The night is, however, the time for 
secrecy and silence, and through the live¬ 
long day, the anxiety of his mind ren¬ 
dered him unfit for other occupation but 
that of counting the hours, till, as the 
shades of twilight fell slowly over the 
city, and wiped away all outward objects 
from the view, he became aware of the 
necessity of preparing for his adventure. 
Nor was he insensible to his own weak¬ 
ness, but, on the contrary, he dreaded the 
possibility of discovery; what could be 
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more ridiculous than to be found prowling 
in quest of apparitions ? to be a seer of 
spirits, a seeker of ghosts, a hunter after 
the marvellous ? It might well be re¬ 
garded as something absurd, and some¬ 
times even he doubted his thoughts and 
actions, believing that his right senses 
had forsaken him. But uo, this was not 
the oblivion of madness, but rather the 
true memoiy of reason. And so he stole 
from every interruption, feigned to retire 
to early rest, and listened to each retreat¬ 
ing footstep that passed upon its way to 
repose, till the sure instant, when the 
deep silence of the household gave inti¬ 
mation that he might stir forth upon his 
design without danger of exposure or 
fear of interruption. 

He cautiously emerged from his place 
of slumber, and his movements as he crept 
forward defied echo to reply, so secret 
and stealthy was his progress. His tall 
and heavy shadow darkened the staircase 
as he went, threw its giant reflection on 
the walls, or fell in diflused and shajteless 
masses upon the flooring of hall and galieiy 
and chatriber, through which he passed. 
Nothing of all this attracted his attention, 
he was still in his own house, and his 
gaze was now turned upward towards the 
dome of the spiral flight of stairs which 
he ascend«Ml. Immediately within the 
hollow circle of its shade, and leaning 
over the highest railing of the baluster, 
a figure had long since caught his obser¬ 
vation, and fixed his straining senses; 
might ho believe the evidence of sight, 
it was nothing more but fleeting fancy? 
The flowing hair, the brooding eyes, 
the shadowy form, pale, cold, exanimate, 

■—yes, it w'as Emily Astel. 

Ho bounded forward as if her living 
body had been restored. The shade 
delayed itself, another leap, and he was 
on a level with it. And fleeter than the 
glancing of summer lightning, and swift 
as the passing wind, that bends the grass 
and herbage as it flies, in a still shorter 
interval the shadow, if such it was, had 
vanished. He looked around him, no 
motion, no object, no echo,—again he was 
deceived. 

Yet even this gave but new impetus, 
and another impulse to his design. The 
calmness of determination came upon him; 
in strictest scrutiny he gazed about, and 
with decided pace he now went forward, 
and entering a huge deserted attic, began 


to explore the ample darkness that every 
where surrounded him. And even once 
more, in the dim twilight, that airy shape 
still seemed to stand alone. 

This time ho could not be mistaken. 
It waved him forward, and smiled in 
mournful smiles as if of recognition, and 
yet as though whole worlds of living 
space lay wide between them—^it was 
sorrow, but soothed into immortal peace; 
and slowly and in charmed surprise Lewis- 
teme advanced. It was, and yet it was not 
she; alike, but still how changed; yet still 
the horror of the grave might so return 
her to him, so woe-bogone and blighted. 
He scarcely breathed. The spirit re¬ 
treated from him, and again, step by step, 
he advanced, till leaning against the wall 
as if in the languor of evanishment, or 
in the faintness of a fast decay, the form 
reclined. Awe-struck and bewildered he 
beheld it; and did his senses ever once 
more betray him 1 The panel seemed to 
open where she leaned, the shadow 
glided backwards in motion scarcely visi¬ 
ble : again the aperture was about to close, 
when the wan shade again went forward. 
The blood of Lewisteme ran cold as ice 
from head to heel, and frosted at his 
heart. The face was changed, too, like a 
mortal, one branded with human passions, 
wild, unearthly, stamped with woe. His 
very soul was sick. One wandering 
glance, and the delusion faded like some 
fast-fading dream. The panel moved, 
and closed at once. 

laiwisteme remained upon the spot, 
his reeling senses spun round and round, 
and tottered to their ruin; but with an 
effort greater even than strength, he held 
them to their devoted task, and thus 
recalled his mind unto itself. But this 
was but the triumph of physical might 
over bodily infirmity ; and powerful as 
the last struggle of reason, when it throws 
aside the bondage aud the chain of its 
insanity. 

Yet what could it mean ? what mysteiy 
of heaven, or of nature, was here un¬ 
folded. He lifted up the light, and sur* 
veyed the room in every direction. The 
moving panel was no such thing, it was 
the door, the deserted and secret mode of 
communication with the haunted house. 

Here then might be deception; and 
that he should be cheated by some paltry 
scheme or well-concerted plan, the thought 
was too absurd. In anxious haste he 
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inserted the key which) rosty and disused, 
graided and screaked in the iron lock, 
but did not act upon the wards, or turn 
witliin.it, till at last, in mad impatience 
of delay, he seized and shook the door 
until it trembled; at another fierce attack 
it opened, though it appeared that some 
living and substantial thing was leaning 
against it, to hinder and defeat his 
entrance. He gave it no second 
thought, but, pushing through the 
spring, darted into the centre of a huge 
vaulted and raftered apartment, tenanted 
by heaps of dusty lumber, where the 
Spider’s web had wove itself; and black 
with the murky darkness which hangs 
in clouds of confined air, or in more heavy 
masses of obscurity, thick with the deep¬ 
ening shades of condensed vapour. 

He walked swiftly through the chamber. 
A fresh cold wind blew in upon him, and 
played among his hair, while tlio flame of 
the light flared in unsteady motion; and 
from whence could such reviving freshness 
come? The further door of the room 
was just ajar, as if that moment some 
human being had been there, and had 
left, thus carelessly, the sign of his retreat; 
and Lewistume bethought him what it 
could mean. The stai e of the atmosphere 
suggested that there had been no circu¬ 
lation of the air since time unknown. 
It was stagnant with the sense of suffo¬ 
cation, cold and humid with pestilent 
moisture of rain and dews and melted 
snow, which had pierced through and 
dripped from the decaying roof. It was 
aever, indeed, a habitable portion of thu 
mansion. He hastened forward, passed, 
crossed the room, and ere he descended 
the stairs, gazed into the profound depths 
that lay below. 

“Come, come, come 1” whispered a 
voice, and it sounded beside him; “ no harm 
is near to one so kind; then come.” 

Soft as the voice of some fairy elf, 
heard at the stillest hour of fairy moon¬ 
light, when she stays the belated peasant 
en his way, and charms him into hearing 
her dreamy song of silence, so sweet, and 
tike to this were these muimurcd accents. 

“Who speaks?”he asked at last; “what 
voice it near?” and after an interval he 
repeated, “ who speaks? what help do you 
require?” But deepest silence was about 
and near him, mid only the echo of his 
fbotsteps was heard as he slowly descended 
tke stain; but yet once more the audible 
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whisper breathed' to him, “ Come, come I 
no harm is near,—-come, come I” ' 

He continued his way, looking anx¬ 
iously on all sides, till finding himself on 
the first landing-place, and an ample 
space beyond, he would have willingly 
entered the apartments; but the same 
sound breathing from below stairs, ar¬ 
rested his attention and changed his de¬ 
sign. The invisible guide stil 1 whispered, 
now on one side and now in advance, 
and it still whispered on, and Lewisteme 
followed to the chambers beneath, and 
there he made another effort to enter; 
and this time no voice stayed him. He 
traversed the dilapidated rooms, once the 
resort of gaiety and mirth; but the tar¬ 
nished gilt cornices and silk hangings 
only told of by-gone laughter and content, 
and he turned once more away. What 
was to be the issue of his fully ? He 
listened, but no voice appealed to him, 
and he awaited in hesitation and painful 
suspense. 

At this instant the clock struck, and 
its silver tones, as it counted the hour 
distinct and clear, were heard to strike as 
if in the very house itself. It was in¬ 
deed no distant intiniatiou of the time, 
but a sure sound that touched acutely 
upon the organ of hearing, in which it 
spoke emphatically. Aroused, as if a 
voice of life had called,he rushed round the 
ciitde of the room, dubious which way he 
should turn next, and uncertain what to 
do, yet inwardly confirmed in the idea 
that some base trick was played. 

He halted in wrapt thought, and then, 
firoin chamber to chamber, iinrried, in the 
wild excitement of one intent not only 
upon unravelling some niyster\, but upon 
braving even- danger to which it might 
conduct. He hastened from place to 
place, from gallery to vestibule, and 
searched each shady crevice and every 
ample opening of any space, hut nothing 
was either to be found or seen. 

He was now in the lower hall, and the 
house was tranquil, for there was neither 
movement of life nor token of existence. 
He stood listening in the desert loneli¬ 
ness, till the (;almncs8 and yet the super¬ 
stition of religion mingled in his emo¬ 
tions. But presently that voice was 
heard, like some melodious concord even 
ft-om the secret soul, and sweet and mu¬ 
sical was [jthe low murmur of exquisite 
melody which bade him attend and listen. 


The Haunted House. 
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Soft I the sileace breathe^ 
The pasung fi^h *%£ 


'IW 


^ 11 


1f*f -At 

To ifroen th^%oi]^ awfy fttte calffi^^'*'^*' 
That no sad ]|)aasions dia^ intrude, 

If lasting sorrow stir Ihe ifnnd 
To munnur secret sounds of woe: 

Yet holy thought still livcb behind, 

To hallow ail we feel and know. 

This sunlight on the present cast, 

'Tii the spirit of the past. 

There rest awhile, and dream of peace— 
Though memory dwelleth every where. 
Yet grief may sometimes seek release, 
And hope may burj lier despair. , 
And yc6, e’en love jou inav recall, 

And quit it with so kind a kiss. 
Though mingled tears together fall, 

'Tis consecrated into bliss. 

Then take it ti the heart at last. 


’Tis the spin of the past. 

But where was tho voice, and where 
the being famdiai wUfa this sweetness 
it sounded in tlie aii that floated wide 
above him. Again he looked upward, 
and th(‘ glimpse of the pale br0w and 
ehou tresses caught his view, retreating 
from his gaze. 

Emily, dear giil he cried, and he 
sprung forward. The bree/y rushing of 
ganiieuts fled onw<ird, though invisible; 
but now, yonder, the shadow of loose 
floating raiment fluttered in the distance. 

He bounded on his way, swift as the 
spiiit fleemg from his pursuit, wlien sud¬ 
denly the rustUqg and the stir of quick 
retreat was over, and he stopped in new 
bewilderment. He glanced about, apd 
the furtive wandering of bis look was 
fixed at oiiLO upon the thing which he 
beheld. 

Just within the nearest doorway, firm 
as a statue, the ghast^ figuie stood; wan 
and shadowy and| del^ate as woman, but 
firmly Iput and gaunt stature, resem- 
blipg man. Pale as marble, cold add 
nafKPonless as the depd, iqaiumate as life¬ 
less clay, and shrouded in a iiameldas 
garb of ^io^d whiteness, it was trarfe- 
fixed^ there. Was i^ the shade or the 
muroe^d wqnmn, or jme lu^crous de- 
cepUpn of sonqe fifing man ? Thd ^t 
thought UiHUed thrpugh him with in¬ 
tense dismay, and tho latter ho an- 
swen{4 with derisive laughter. And 
the immobility of the creature ex- 
^C^ted doubt and ^ead. 


being awed him into silence, aitil in 
silence he beheld it. 

But now the dread suspense was fear¬ 
ful, and still he could have latighed iu 
mockeiy, and kicked it hence as some 
base trickery of folly. At length, cleheh- 
ing his double fist, Im rushed upon k. 
Sure it was not fpiM^, but some body 
came in contact with his touch; and a 
short minute after the apparition gliding 
past his reach, was seen in the distant 
darkness of the chamber, and as he pur¬ 
sued, it faded away by slow degrees, 
and shrunk into seeming nothingness. 
Lewisteme smiiod coldly as it depsrted^ 
Even common pride, however, revolted 
at the idea of being mocked and derided 
by such cCnsummate absurdity. H’dndw 
examined the spot intently, and fbimd 
that it wad another door to the apsH- 
ment: so, trembling with hidigimiibii, 
he sprung upon the lock, apd rixibk 
it till the hinges creaked again f^’thit 
no hudan strength of ome might 
force It open, ana aii he conrideNd^of 
some expeificntfor s» doing, < 111(11 ilaaie 
airy Vdlce repeated, *^Cothdt dittoed He 
started round; the sotmd still led him 
onward, stfllhefoke him and ahpweifhihi, 
and thus tintil he' reached toe M^^est 
part of thb wide ilBahsion* V 
Here eras the''twined* sttiin ihwugb 
which Iie*'bad**‘fitet enteredvaadflirhi^ 
way sbodld he tibw direct his stims II A 
sharp l^ath ef air blbw across wwpath, 
the mme bf ttte %M^vered awft,flfshed 


Why, why^pr^ ypq I}®*’® wllispefed uptrai^ and wtte^dsadeued infiiitSlriuiess, 

l^t^cmc: ‘‘^ppakf* ’ and i^irf^lfeA'ditetainllVtdde^WMSW 


Tlie stem speechless placidity of 
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bewd. It wasansirthat Emily uaad to ring. 



n* Hhm. maq ., & c . 

Folbiry M9Vt tor® ^ 
fihii^ m fin,W \ 

Tbsrai^ ^ sigot, ec%tl(04 • 

Throi^h the momilight^ dUlvar ba^ 

ThvottgB the day-time’i gulden ba«iik% 

Fleeting Cut, as thought in dreailM; 

Thither, whither? evefT where 
This unseen spirit of the air, 

Thbu may’bt follow it for cter. 

And shall find it never, never. 

Now it lightens in the eye, 

Or breathes itself upon a sigh. 

Or it lingers in a kiss, 

Or meltb away in tears of bliss. 

This blush of beauty fades as fast, 

Ere the shade be seen, *tis past: 

Then chase this folly ob you will, ^ 

The tempting tnith betrays you still; 

But seek it where ’twill not depart, 

Love lives within the heart'—the heart I 


He stood amazed, until mute echo was 
sunk away into the darkness, and nothing 
was heard to break the drowsy monotony 
of night, but the sighing of his inward 
distress. Was this a dibam, or could it 
be madness ? Had Heaven forsaken and 
left him the slave of his imagination ? 
or bad the sorrows of earth destroyed 
^e better reason Whidi had been given 
aim ? The shade, the fbrm, the voice, 
but apoke of hia insanity t and leaning 
a^ainf t the wall, the hot t^rs broke ftom 
h» eyes; the first which he had wept 
is^ce Emily was dead. 

The passion of his grief was deep and 
long, and when he arose ficem itthe tak¬ 
ing morning wanted him to depart. In 
this utter ezhausdon of mind he retired 
to test, end when his uosuspeeting friends 
beheld neat day his haggard appearance, 
1 m riiffhMW ddbiUtyt «ni hnsken health, 
^ the ^her repentel, of hU epposidon to 


dn attachment apparently so strong, and 
the mother in womanly tendemess sighed 
out the sympathy she dared not trust 
heiaolf to express. But Lewisteme, dis- 
tracUMi with various thoughts upon the 
last night’b events, was perjdexed with 
doubt of all he had beheld; for some¬ 
times it resembled too much some vibiuii 
of the distempered mind, and now it as¬ 
sumed the likeness of frightful reality. 

At lengtli, worn out in the contention 
of miseiy and grief, he sunk upon a bed 
of sickness, where any further eliiridatioii 
of these facts was consequently, for the 
present, denied. But notwithstaudiiig this 
diMppoitttmeut, he was determined to 
seek the occasion for ample proof and 
exposure of the circumstance which had 
caused him so much torment and menul 
disquiet, and the period of bib recovery 
was fixed upon as the time desrined fur 
his atterapiU 




spaing VlOLteTS." 

A I 

Dright httMngeffet Ye s^ts of Truth, 

Hist WfdstlW the Sprid^ as emblems of ydnth; 
Thm tell the titter has passM away, 

Like shaddWs bf night beA>fh the day. 

01 1rti6aiB0 to earth, ye sky-ImM fiowms 1 
Pips drops .of the early flowers; 

'Qroe as Ahe wktbihw tlpa shh^ afar, , 
Bright os the rays of the vesper star. 
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" - ill « • 

Thy perfume floats o’er the sUeqt vale; 

As over the maiden’s cheek s6 pale 
MHien weak she lies on the bea of deaflf^, 

Returning hcal^ spireads its flrst i^‘sfa brmtb : 

Or the fliintest bltnh that speaks of bliss, 

In the sweet thrill of a vtigin’s kiss; 

Bright beautiful blossoms, come to dwell, 

In each shady nook, and forest dell. 

The.wish of love in the lone heart hid. 

Too good for the world it U>es ami(|, 

Too modest it’s rightful birth to claitn> 

It’s Hope, to another, e’er to luune. 

Yesl like that love which conceal’d will lie; 

Beauty that courts not the passer by; 

The innocent breast more pure that grows. 

Reflecting alone its own white snows. 

Thou wilt And, swegt flowers I some ^ea ean trace 
Thy modest worth, in its hiding place; • 

And hearts, that affection thus can prove, 

Deeper, than those of the world, do love. '* 

Come then, bright azury blossoms, come 1 ^ 

Make the mossy glade thv peaceful home; 

Spread thy gt^n leaves wr a lowly bod, 

And hymns of incense over them shed t 

For some, like me, dli thy flowers will gaze, 

’Till their thoughts ascend to heaven in praise; 

For by thy coining, a Father’s hand. 

We know still shelters our native land 1 

UmBR4. 


PELAGE, THE CREOLE, 

AN EPISODE OP THE REVOLUTION IN THE A^t^ltLES. 
(Ftvm the Pfmch of Eug^e CkagM»J 


r. 

Before the promulgation Of ** 0itr^Us 
of man,” by the French convention, nad 
reached the inhabitants of their co¬ 
lonies, according to the assertion of a few 
old planters, they enjoved the most pro¬ 
found tranquillity. Men led there 4in 
apparently tranquil life; that is, the 
wealthy white proprietors had engrossed 
every advantage. Some were living in 
magnificent country villas; othttn in 
splendid town mansions; whilst the 
creole, as well as the negro, ground 
to the dust by a long habitude of hu¬ 
miliation, and the eofneiousuess of the 
ite*essity for passive ac<|ttieieence in tbe 
oentemptuous treatment tb which they 


were iuhfeoted, felt tb’bmselvea deprived 
even of the hope of a happier ooUmtion. 

It is, nevertheless, just to acknowledge, 
that the authorities suU retained outward 
respect for some clausee of the cade 
furir. ’They had not then trodden entirely 
under foot the remnants of the wisdom 
of Lmii XIV., and it was not altogether 
uncommon for a white person openly to 
profess even regmd for the eretde race, 

M. de fkipiagdfe, moe of the oldeet 
planters of Eurepaftii birill «t Qai d a- 
loupe, wai of that small Muuhw* Ho 
led a retired life itooo hie eetate, 
which wii bft’tiie Idepth oPa durasiag 
villeyi fothitod by the lofty heights of 
Ssitrie Auh#l th<if(|fkoai(hldttedto femiiy 
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SptiiBftcy a creole^ named Pierre lioiui* 
3^ man of colokr was worthy thiifar* 
tieular distinction, for he uadonbtiMiy 
possessed more real .merit than' the mo* 
^rlty of the planters upon the iriaiidt 
whether, white or coloured, amimgat 
whom hb wise and mo^rate funncii^les 
were freely admitted. > But the whites 
were jealous of the pt^oknity liehad ac> 
quirra among thenati?e8,aiidthemoBtsus- 
pieiously minded persuaded themselves 
theevmitol a negro revolt, Pierre 
UsMs might easily avail himself of such 
%ianeture to rale tlwmat hb will. 

K ,*S ®alie ca|»*^ riiey tftequently^ whis¬ 
pered Isf thit ear of. M»jae Popnig^re, 
>*<4hat man ^ eideur» whoin you welcome 
bo' emdiaUf^ will eventuaily assume to 
.■lrinb,eH greater weightthan hisidue»and in 
''theiMd iriU consider hUnself your equal.” 

One day «letter was handed to M. de 
Poping^re fitom '.hia'son, who was then 
•absent from die etddi^, which contained 
.the followii^' passageIt b to me* 
mxy dear fatl^ -a subjec^ of die. greatest 
Jd^ttietude, that vou ate conutandy re- 
into youx' touse Pienre'Loins and 
son P^liige, whilst my sister Lemiie 
is residing with you. . Judge of the fai^ 
effect your inconcmvahle weakness has 
^produced, h^the necessity for thbcanfiog^ 
iWhIeh 1 fm>ffin', *eveo from such adbtanee; 
bnybosOm burnmiirith rage at die'bare 
/oioiion ^ so tidions a friendship as ms^ 
result from it.” 

: .i'Forlhe first time ®*ophig4re 

reflected upon hb inconvenient a^uaiitt- 
.smce widi Pierre Lotib, not solely ou the 
'Jatter’s-^. account, .bat‘ relative to '^tbe 
Igroung* Pelage, upon whom, until diet nrn- 
ment^ he' h^ l^toireii fem «'seeondaiy 
considereden. the hint dwt bb-bop 
.son had .given him, liow natbrdHyareuaed 
hb attendoa) and he arraigned him 
before the tritonal of fab Ihou^ti^ ex- 
mminin^ every cixcuidktuoe of hb life 
wnd conduct, dnd he Was ^indeed terrified 
•at the retrospect. • ^ 

V " ! am gmltv,” be exdalmed to him- 
self, totting ^ diy and atteifuhtodlfimd 
mpUn *hb -mribilied torehead; 
.’jeemprottbUfit^ behoar td a^fr^se, ’by 
tmqilMiig^'ay'^Hda^ter to the >bever- 
tieadag''biqimtttnftm of a tnmFof colour. 
’.Leonie lufi Seen' nbu^'of ^ihls Pblage 
llmt.the br^dri'^ide cff. ob ehasiotor, and' 
j^rhaps the evil b already pa^ tebedy^” 
de Po^ngbre^i^aSmjpfiMr'reveral 
■mtomeata lo-'ti^’'tMi^g£viiii^ ihiMighfl; 


then suddenly changing hb dbposilion 

ol^.toind, whiiid itoOfiht by egme . ridi* 
eulqMf-vnih reflekion^ be*^cburiimed^ 
^.^ufc^jsin net rech anidibtibto.deliyef 
myself^ to spcfa conjectures. My^een, 
with hb ordim^ impi»tuosity, must jkwe 
been dreaming, A/creole inspire dt*' 
feotlon in the heiu^ cff^y doubter I the 
offspring of a slave J of one of those ab* 
ject wretches I see* yonder in my cotton 
fields!, Away with ntch absura fears. 
Between these two young peraons euch 
an intimacy can alone exist as connects 
the auperior with the inferior, that is to 
say, respect on the one aide, protecticm 
OB the other.” 

Thus reasoned the pLutter alteraatoly, 
M hb thoughts and inclinations earned 
; sometimes the dupe, soraetmiea .the 
sport of his prejudices; in imitation at 
tiiat portion of society, which loftily 
plumes itself upon its superior illumina¬ 
tion in the paths of reason. 

M. de Popingbre, however, whilst 
fortifying hb mind with the impossibility 
'<^, any saatiment like that of love es¬ 
tablishing itself between his daughter 
and tile son of Pierre Louis, conceived it 
would be but prudent for the future to 
interdict the aamission of the young man. 
. Hb resolve made, he instantly ac¬ 
quainted Pelage, a.s anscruitulously as 
ancient feudal lords competed themselves 
towards their vassals. 

. M.' de Poping^re, ‘however, flattered 
.himself that tiiis excluskm would not 
interciipt his friendship with Pierre 
Loub; but the latter ever identifying 
^b son’s cause .-with lus own, Veedg* 
nised -nb'separate interest'; and as hb 
sou wre excluded from the Whito.'blanter’s 
dwelling, dm oonsidered it wbindJteimw- 
prombiog fab owU'd^gmfy binaelf'to^ap.- 
ppar there msy Imiger.. . . , ;' 

'' A r^raut of.thb lupture was mbt ^w 
in qireading Bsetf, and uvCiy man con- 
stroed bris sSnfyed bytbe intewst.'of'hb 
esate^ pesitioit in society. ^ > 

t),‘ M. popmiejub’s esmlato w«s> ap- 
pimred bb^ aU .we ^wbste%’ whilst’ with 
ItersmteUimalmir b reremMito fekihgs 
of slight imtatimty they wna|d. not uom- 
pmheadthet'’ib tras ncedfiff to'an 
«nd to Wriationp,'whose exbtoncafocmed 
su-monsteeretyin institutions and manners 
mliich f^.nfuso exdaske a dharactet:; 
pfiir t||s/:^uantaBce coosideleid 
stdely nsfaiutettif degredatkm towaidiiiB 
men irffitoewitoV-* ' 


PeloMf Ae Cr9oie. m7 


Tb# di^ (his imtifieilion, 

'plifiiter/ st the ef^nMdi M. 

'*^ 3 ^ ‘ boor &voanb1a ‘ for 
mt^mjji; in tbose^lbomins regions, 
etiMpambd faiSileitg^btertti%S»atre)ralong 
the seS'irtiore; Any other eye tl&n thet 
e^ M. de Pofnn^i^s wbald here perceived 
(bet bis poor child had been weeping all 
night. The breeze had not yet risen, 
and the ocean smooitKand KsSless as a 
aorfoce of oil, reflected afar the fantastic 
constructions of opal and rubies, in which 
the sinking sun pavilioned biinself. PIan> 
tations of cotton, fields of tttaize, and 
coffee woods placed abreast of each other, 
with-’thn sUn-^inye glancing behind them, 
formed an immense checker*work, the 
eompartomits of which were filled |gp 
with every shade of green, ft is well 
known that in those islands - the face of 
the country wears no uniform tint; ve¬ 
getation eier dying, and as unceasingly 
renewing itself; bounteous nature, not 
prodigal of her labour, decks her off¬ 
spring in the richest and most varied 
colours. ^ '' 

The silence which reined over this 
opulent and interesting chan^aign was 
then Unbroken; but the enept which 
might have touched any other heart, did 
not produce from M. de Poping^re the 
slightest comment, habituated as be waa 
to gaze frequently on similar scenes 
from his birth. As for Leonie, one only 
thought seemed to sum up her existence ; 
from time to time she contrived to (ear 
herself from the profound reverie in 
which she was plunged, to watch the 
mysterious movement of some bird wing¬ 
ing its flight from one acacia to another, 
to-follow with abstracted gaze a withered 
leaf eddying through the air. < 

The planter now. directed bis steps 
towanb- a creek upon the shore near 
his own dwelling, where the negro fish- 
ennew wete accustomed to laud their 
rich evening j^otl, which was caught in 
an sidytKemt/^r. It ;wae gratifying to 
biM te'.^wbtcb ike negroes unload their 
eand^inddemv forth-the captured fisii 
frem their poda^ nets. 

Whilst* Mi de Poping^re was thus 
amusing himself, Leonie, seated on the 
trunk of a coooa-treUi lying prostrate on 
4be. wud, jti^ned•mecbanical'ly to the 
pQlt>.'aaiiMnuriags w>fj!tbeJ surging tide, 
iMMim tiuQfcs waves then reUed.>m> gentle 
ripples at her foot. Whilst listening to 


Ibe lidKng soamii'tfee pt^ 
in (he tecolleetion of^tn^ior those thri^ 
Ung'aMdodies which csumut be heaiifi 
witfaoat its chords awakening in us either 
pi^ul od'jsleasurable remembrance. * A 
tear stole furtively from her eye, but shd 
dMUd not weep, too conscious of the>'iie« 
edssHy for hiding from her father's gat» 
tl^" secret planted in her heart. How 
fdtiful were her sufferings I 

The cause which produced tfaat ’tfn- 
usual palorof countenance, those red 
swdlen eyes, and plunged the msMbili 
into a train of reveries which mastered 
her reason, would not Jong have evaded 
detection at (he hands of a tender, mo¬ 
ther. How soon heransuety would have 
been awakened, and with unceuing so¬ 
licitude she would have importuned bbr 
daughter, and elicited a declaration of 
that secret whose existence was almost 
self-evident. But, alasf M. de Pp- 
ping^re beheld or'heeded not Leonie’s 
dejection; and had he noticed a change, 

. he would undoubtedly have attributed it 
to any other than tile right cause, and, 
in his pateHialsoJicitude, would have in¬ 
stantly dispatched a messenger to tiie 
■ town for a physician. 

fix. . 

^ Atthiajuncture the terrible words of the 
revolution in France, of the year 1789, 
Hberfy" and “ eqttalify," pea^in draed 
thunder, as far even as 6uada1oup% and 
with one accord the whole island an¬ 
swered the magic syllables with 
acclamation. r- 

The whkes, unable to comprehend 
the effect of the extension of liberty and 
emanripation to the wretched castes of 
colour, and deceived at first by the im- 
{Hilsivo movement and in&llible conse¬ 
quences of that great political convulsion, 
welcomed' it themselves with blind en- 
thusiasnx. < They hoped to have turned 
to their own ptofit too germs of liberty 
which it announced. The aristocracy 
of the Antilles, jealous that the func¬ 
tionaries from the mother country until 
then.had been exclusively invented with 
certain local poweia, andithe,adtoit|igtra- 
tion of affairs, hailed .udthi>the utmost 
transport a schemp,,,;fri» diegeasii4|^ 
which, agreeably to ito^pragiiMeriimtM^ 
seemed wpll fitted.to raispi thim.Jto''^ 
first rankij bu| this illu8iot|piiSj.a^^ 
long duration « a- 

Those rights, the pAssoi^. of nkim 
the ,coloniit#.‘i«« 9 kedMSiMfo pDI^ 
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in order t6 destroy a '«ibiio« 
pw^ag European power, failed, not ia 
iuh> to be claim^, and with still more 
reason, by the men of colour. It was the 
sole end to obtain this power, which the 
oligarchical pride oi the whites strore to 
reacli. On the other hand, the coloured 
.race desired only to relieve itself from 
the incapacity with which it was en* 
thrallec^ and the creoles of Martinique, 
to whom this miserable boon was bru- 
talil/ donied,^ were already supporting 
thm petition by force of arms. 

T^e planters of Guadaloupe* equ^y 
qiyuBt 'towards the coloured class, IM were 
thif^ m Martinique* oppoitod tlmse per- 
sook with h1| th^' infiaence, who would 
%i^e adapted iheasuret' of concession, 
^ich, iriaeedj'hohld^alone save the colony 
frood'h'genctnl bohilagratioo. Some few 
amongst them went sO far as even to pub¬ 
lish it their opinion, “that the ad¬ 
vantage which'tne public voice declared, 
We^e assured'^ aU by the regenerated 
French constUdtion, were not, indeed, 
inffflfded for a dbuhtry of slave." ‘ 

' j!%us advanced, by gigantic strides, a 
revolution which the obstinacy of the 
whiles rendered, inevitable.' The new 
doctrines had hlready propagated them¬ 
selves even among the huts of the ne- 
were ^retly bestirring {hem- 
selireC ' Assemb^s' of Colour^ men 
werd^'Convened St all points of the colony; 

iibi^s which composed the garrison, 
ii|it toe ne^Os, began to comprehend 
Ifiat it was by them and for them that 
Ihe revolution ought to take place. 
Symptoms of ebullition every where ma- 
nifestod themselves; there were eveiy 
where organised clubs whicb agitated 
questions of vital importance to tois ex- 
'cepted class. 

Amid the general ntovemtmt,' the 
quarter of Sainte Anne was not idle ; 
there a^o <dubs sprang up whose,debates 
exceeded afi the others m violende'; lor 
the reroliition had found the popnlation 
of this part of the island already in a 
ytgp^pf fermentation. The misifoder- 
hi^ bad arisen between the 
BS ofy Fopingere and Pierre 
,j, their miuds to take 

'ui thn general disaffection. But 

f ern msminidn waskot the sole cause of 
a''shrdilg''irritation id this’, particular 
l{1i0ier.'‘Af ^ cos^eUceii^ht'itf these 
ffieat^ poUticai even^, "''brother of 
I*eonie bad hastened to his father, to 
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consult.' about,. the protection jot ibsir 
prot*ir^;aud the itgidy »afety^, ; Pba;rl^ , 
de Popmgkre,po^^lng inany.raito,,>h|»;* 
noble q^UI?^ : bad.i . 
pai^on and i^ido fotopt^i^hle -from. a . 
^lobial education. . l|jf ^as ah ’arapq|,j 
and lofly tnindbdu. wlMeti, however,, tk)^.. 
prejudiees-of caate had. ynfortunately 
given A fal^ direction 4 . he carried tha ,. 
sense of honour even to the ,height,.oi\ 
^naticisill; epd, *as he entertained the.. 
conviction toat the coloured race had np 
other part allotted to it in this world than 
tliat of slavery, bis contempt for It wa|(i^ . 
at the same time, a sen^imemt end aprldT 
ciple. • .. . 

It may be easily oooceived in whatgis,- 
poaition of mind this young, .men FP"«- 
nllsed the public manifestation of toe 
opinions of the creoles; he had made the 
paternal mansion tlie focus for delibera¬ 
tion and action, whence emanated the 
greater part of the resolutions and mea¬ 
sures afterwards adopted by the colonial 
assembly; in whom .tione .rested the 
power of governing the country. All; 
these deliberations arose from the pre¬ 
tensions of the creoles, and the hau¬ 
teur and extravagant infatuation of their 
prriudiced opponents. 

Hard by the meeting place of the 
white club, the house of Pierre Louis 
bad become a rendezvous for the meu of 
colour, who, in those moments of agita¬ 
tion, pretended also to discuss and regu- 
lata things touching their social interests. 
There they mustered a formidable re¬ 
union of minds and arms, capable of 
shaking the colony toils fouadation. The 
two clubs met in presence of one ano¬ 
ther—watched each other’s movemenla 
with inquietude, ^timated their mutual 
strength i and on both aides their passioqe 
had acquired sUcb a degree of intensity, 
that every day was expected to bring 
forth some dreadful-catastrophe., 

: Several montoa elapeed witbout any 
explosion havii^ tadken p^ce; qbd 
toosgb the ' oeighbaiuriiig islands > 
apn^ $0 all the. horrors and.mu^ .qf a 
civil war—-that species of civil warwbielu 
in the colonies, brings in jbjsin eqeh 
disasters as are unparalleled elsewhere. 
Blood had not yet been spilt, upon the 
soil of Gttsdaloupe, whpre the indai^ 
passions cf toeA cany 
delirium; and make them imp)ac«ble 
reckl^. At) soon as the sabre is . drawn 
from the scabbard, and the musitot 
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pointed from behind densd thickets, 
babdl^litf; abivetf,«mli9d ,frith jtfie dee^ 
po^kttt iMciH of ^eet|dilta, 
Brjii ’orttortiSibiijf tbh coantty, th«pttH9»' 


, ueted ihL 
: malignant bdt^bd, purstie and harass 
it othen never relax their demon 
ti as tbSy are nnceasingiy in eieh 
othei*8 presence; for the extent of the 
ronntry if circumscribed within* uarrow 
limits, and there they are, as it were, upon 
a platform sorrounded on all aides by the 
abysses of the ocean which repel them 
backwards again, and there exists no 
means of flying from, or avoiding tho 
enmny: on whatever side the eve turns, 
it epcounterp the uplifted poniard striking 
its victim. ^ 

An island civil-war under the tropics, 
is, in this respect, still more horrible than 
in large tracti of country, notwithstand¬ 
ing which oue hardly deigns to run 
over the historical details which spetd^ 
of the sad revolutions which the colonies 
have undergone; and even the generous 
Briton, professing Christianity, reads in 
the daily paper sout-fatmrowing details of 
a revolt having taken place upon this or 
th^t island of the West Indies, or of the 
Canadas, with apparent apathy ; or if 
there be any sense of feeling, there is not 
exhibited the slightest outward emotion 
either of terror or pity. 

IV. 

The fomily of M. de Popingbro had 
scarcely passed an entire night in tran» 
quiJlity «nco the commencement of these 
events^ which occupied the whole atten- 
t!en of tlie colony. The desertions of 
the staves, and iocreasiug neglect of la- 
^ur, became more and more frequent. 
With joy, which they sought not to ^- 
ceal, thp ipen of colour beheld these signs 
of discontent and independence manifest¬ 
ing ibeoMielves among the slaves, who 
were an esieatdai portion tbefbitune 
of their adversaries, lliey well knew 
th^f this eontkiufid dismemberioeat of 
(their proper^ i^ust in the sequel produce 
tots! ruin. 

iPhe nhitbii accused them of being the 
iiistfgatoln and fosterers of these^ events; 
they accused them also of prompting their 
jkegroes to insubordinstion, and they ac- 
/Bused Pierre i^nas and P41age in parti- 
enlar, iseeausa they governed their parly 
Vf the grbat moral ascendancy of iheir 




oast /me 


ihflneoce. Charles dn 
not <10 npiot onij 
.inflilShlfo}; 
them aswNt ,, 

.>e«4f otsmi 

' ting tdbonght of the supj^ed 
an aifitetreit tfM , 

, sMw^ aitd,^ Mphd to thif ir 

makioghim we bnf| of evew —, 
Uoder the pretext of endeaveoiHm hr 
bring about a paeifle understaadlitjb tne*' 
oligarchical party'had obtahsid ftopt the 
governor, entirely devoted to Its inteCosts, 
an authority to create certain federations, 
whose first care had been to prepare a 
list for proscription, in which the pvinei- 
pal men of colour figured. Charies de 
roping^re took especial care that the 
name of Pelage should he inserted umpng 
the foremost of offendeca. 

Xothiiig more was reqtihted Isr cany- 
ing these plans into exesuthm, than the 
concurrence of the troo/Hi whi^ composed 
the garrisqn of Poiato-a-imtre. To attain 
this end, the while psx^y eorabuied all 
their efibrts, whilst die men of colour 
exerted their influence to hinder the sol¬ 
diery from giving compliance to the re¬ 
solves of the colonial federation. 

* V. 

The evening mweediog the day eg 
which it was eviaent that the fide of 
colony must be decided~-wheii the anmaty 
of the two parties had reached its 
raCBseogers were seen passiiq} and reppsa* 
ing on the road te Salute Anne. PofHli* 
cal partisans had thronged the respective 
dwellings of Popinghre and Pierre Louis. 
In the midst of these stormy proceesdngs 
the presence of Fitege had Wooie in¬ 
dispensable to the men of colour, who saw 
that their dearest interests wme Iflkely te 
be compromised, as in fhe Ravish shuf¬ 
fling of a pack of eard^ thought, 
however, yet more poignpiit diaii this 
polidcal inquisfiidl^ pessei^ the bosom 
of the young xhui, end he would have 
given lyKWi that evenjuiiff hatf tus e/dst- 
enoe Ibr two boun^ dMe£i{n. ( 
Accordingly fa# iuaioaonaii h|c j 
negro. ^ 

Jemmy, 1 have MMdnf fmfki 
can I d^nd upon you " 

<‘0h, m/wsal” exdiaiiA 
by which bi^ ejaculatum ^ 
expressed the astonfshnMm|S 
doubt caused k* hi#. v 










, ** you 3cnow, then} the spot down liieve, 
MUud Uie source of tho ua])ets, bjr ibe 
ipe of tho Red ]do<!K; ]rou wjU np^r 
^ther this «F«piqg at ton o’ldpoj^ 
ifjiis letter. 

« Yes, massa*” , ^ 

" There ^oo will find two l^iatdai. 
Before addresqpslhen^yea will clep yquF 
bands t^riee; if at tb^ signal fon bear 
some one ainj;, yov, teRl appr^b tbem 
and deliver this letter to the white ifotpale; 
jhi^t^oo must swear by your Maker neier 
to bientinn her name.” 

** Yes, tnsssa, I swear." 

Then listen to me attentively, and 
take this watch," continued the ypung 
man. ** Perhaps-it vnll happen that y^u 
m^ not see any oae |bere on your arri* 
val; in that case, you must not stir from 
the spot until you perpei'ie •these two 
hands united together at this spot,” and 
P^amhidipatedmidnight upon the dial. 

meuigh^ itMani4^°ipro\e clear enough 
for you to distinguish the hands, you will 
press this kntdt, and then count the num¬ 
ber of strokes you hear aonndiug. When 
it has struck twehre, if op one appears, 
} 0 u will return and bring me back the 
letter." 

“ Yes, massa." 

“ You uhdorstand me cleariy> do ypu 
not? Rep(41eet that fbis paper loon- 
tem a seorpt upon which the happiness 
os your mafiter aependa. Jemmy, u was 
I whqburieaymprfiltheraod Joor motbm'; 
it was I who stood sponsor «t yopr bap¬ 
tism ; 1 it was who made you a Christian; 
and now 1 confide into ^opr huids a 
solemn trust." 

** Yes, msssa/' replied the weeping 
negro. 

On seeing the tears roll down the 
cheeks of the poor slave, R41age felt 
some compunction at havinu pressed bis 
fidelity so far as jjto elicit a touching 
mark of gratitude- . 

. He might ha%e trusted to the nc^q’s 
fidelity wtt)i.the utmost repson fqr confi¬ 
dence i Jor pis devotednesi if a spontat 
neous emotion of mture, tbe^springs .qf 
ii^i^ ps^fiin the rust m tutpee^ 

e^Hstical and base reservatjpa. ybe 
hs|»tude^ atauremthe moving |)pwer 
^ ph<^,existence dffells io s^voiitipn 
extrinrid of itself, engenders almost iota* 
tbepegfin im entire abnegation 
no becomes a .kind of body 
^^„j|yojbpdiisnt tfl^the intimstions of* 
0^ with the same eo^ppp* 


end which erer acts the stronger because 
unchetsked in its mseiutions % i^lq^siliml 
«#Birings, <^AdjKaPeet--fidlb«xfie»*t^^ 
eeduaaoli themhiie, and tbe taegio 
$must 4myt die edhnults teaU the omjjm- 
Nuances m tbeie orders whh the psnmfa* 
ness «r an ^neodceivable betnism, ifum 
which no meed cd psaise mr m>ldaoae as 
bestowed, i .ti 

Jemmy bad «xm i^shed fbe neepei^ 
preparations for his m^sterioai missioa, 
and when night fell be set out light and 
joyous of heart with hm premous letter. 
Ilie wbolequarter of Saint-A nne appeared 
as it were abandoned, so completely 
cirenmspect had political events ren- 
jjered tho inhabitants. Here and there 
a negro, prompted by the bone of au 
hour's courtship with the sabm objact 
gf hm afieotions, was crossing the fields 
in the direction of some neighbouring 
estate. The faithful Jemmy had also 
a mistress 'dwelling hard by the road 
be traversed; but on that evening, the 
most beauteous uegress, the smoothest 
skin of Congo, the purest ebony of Caf- 
fimia, the most slender and agile of the 
daughters of Mozambique, all their power* 
attractions combined would in vain 
have templed him to stray from bis route. 
Then Jemmy, grave and thoughtful, with 
hjs mission, would have beheld bis lofed 
one with indifference, and have continued 
his march uninterruptedly to accomplish 
the sacred promise he had made to his 
master. Accordingly he flowed himself 
only the time ab^lutely necesssrr to 
leash the Rpohe-rouge, whose huge 
dome*llke vault overhung the source 
woence sprimg the limpid waters ^f the 
Uttie liver des GaMets. It was a sew 
questered spot, which, with its turround- 
tng scenery, was well fitted for romance, 
and wliere all the^^oft illusions and 
charms, born of mystery and solitude, 
could enrapture the eager soul of a de¬ 
voted lover. 

Jemmy having seated himself at the 
entsaane of this vast hall of stone, 
lighted his pipe ready for duty, fiolloiriag 
atrioUy the lessons of his master. Pa* 
tLentijrbe waited, and attentive})'listened 
—•then listened and waited again, Thsee 
sev'erti times, at sufficiently long eater* 
he replenished and finished his 
pipe, yet no one came. At last hefek 
tor the watch, in order to corishlt its 
ebima^ ,He pressed the spring and 
heard it distinctly strike once. ^ 
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. I’hftt'fron’l doi" he wid to biOMolf. 
i {0 endeovoared to (Kstinguufh the po> 
Mtton of the bands, but the heavens wepo 
enveloped in clouds and starless. *i?be 
night was indeed sombre, and the cruel 
negress seemed only to mock him, a poor 
negro. He set himself acaio smoking, 
wiM «!! the resiguation of nis slavish na> 
ture, to while away time, without eter 
once recurring to the motive of his mys¬ 
terious mission. 

After further moments of anxious ex¬ 
pectation be again took the watch, now 
for tlte first time comprehending by the 
cold, which was penetrating hu bocty, 
'ariring from the extreme humidity of the 
atmosphere, that a long time muat have 
elapsed since he bsd first been 


nbgm bad never an- 

bignitr of rdpeat^, hi theinpid 
tien of the nearest hcilh>~falilf'p'|tBl tws^, 
one o'Vlode, and mtoee^^and digb Id 

E ast one. He would then bavet ^ 
eing engaged in a scuffle Wfflb 
his equals than to* be 
enigma, which tronlded bk 
he felt disposed only to retuHi^ 

" Who goes there shMitell 
to him; «* who is it?** ' * ' , 

In dntingnishitig (he voice of a hudiUti 
being his terror of ztmtm was c 0 ^- 
pated, but be was then at the mercy of 
ead reality, and a conscionsness hf the 
misrion with whi^ he was uha%e^ ih- 
terdicted him from replying." * 



at his That night Charles de PopiqgerB%l^ 
post. He pressed tfao idling and proliinff the neighbourhood, an<y>ase^ 

tened—-and the hammer struck ag^d;£'^ some little distance'from the Cmieb^ 
once. V whose source was at one boutidery of Ids 

** That won’t do yet.” said he, as bn \*{»lantatlen. He had^'tieen attracted to 


began to walk briskly backwards and 
{boards, to preserve himself from the 
cold with which ha was benumbed. 

Had he only ventured upon some one 
of those melancholy airs which he had 
learned from tlie Vrrginian mariners, be 
could easily have charmed away the long 
hours of expectation; but his master had 
said nothing on the subject, and he codd 
not decide upon assuming to himself 
such a responsibility. 

He sat, therefore, listening in the si¬ 
lence which reigned around, and his at¬ 
tentive ear thought it beard footsteps at 
a little distance, and again he thought 
that so light a step could only be that 
of woman; but in vain he stretched his 
bead on the side whence he felt per¬ 
suaded the object was Coming. All was 
quiet, and it might be said that the eo- 
rioos trees hashed even the breathings of 
tfamr foliage that t||gy too might listen. 
Notwithstanding this profound tranquil¬ 
lity, Jommy was not the less convinced 
that he bad deceived himself, and that 
the hour had arrived for the fulfilment of 
bis mission. Wishing to assure himselft 
file the thiid time he struck the repeater, 
aad was prepared to count as far as 
frrelve. But, in spite of bis usual cou- 
mgUf his mild me seised with a Vague 
impMstlm) of teyror,when be again beard 
it atrUte only fatkte. A wondering senti- 
ibent of nativd supemdtion took posses¬ 
sion of his mindi Aud he was tempted to 
UeKeve that alt that was Jiow happening 
was the restdl of >80Vcety, for the poitf 


the spot by a luminous point which shohe 
redly amidst the darkness. He So^ 
aware that thU wo# pvodneed'by a 
ing pipe, and suspected tlmt: some 
was cmicealed there. iThbadvanl^ed hour 
of the night, the proXimiQr of his car^y 
and crops of cotton, suggested the livet 
liest apprehenuons ot dtmgbr to his 
wakefol nrind. 

**It*s some villailons negro,” he in¬ 
wardly repeated, ** who has l^n ordefilffl 
to set my property on fire. Wbb fchoii^ 
indeed, but that be nti^ Ife" there' tif i»l 
sassinate us ?" * ^ ^ 

Jemmy judged that he bari numerfiilbf 
assailants when he beard the footstedl 
advancing towards him, and thou|[ht only 
of (»Cape. He therefore (hirew hhnseif 
flat upon his face among the tall Stjflib 
of tm sttgarweane which coyered' (he 
groond, and the better to' effect his pur¬ 
pose be began to crawl On his hdhds ani} 
knees, wriggKng and drSgj^g himself 
along like a scolopendta. Hu pursuer 
was for awhile afrault; hut the weight 
of Jemmy’s body chitted the dew-^ 
vered herbage, rarming a silvCry trSl^ 
Some stars al^ shining inonportufri^ 
through A wide rift of clouds, flimiditktin 
his paths^. ** ^ 

"Flrer was the command given to 
the liAsroei; *‘fire hpon the white 
wrhaths?' 

Jemmy heard the command sim't^a^ 
neously with the discbmgd'of ri^VtiUbir, 
Hd would have redouble h{S'#^^leti, But 
his left arm on a sUddeff 'frdlfrM its as- 
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g|^i0(db. Mt bv ^tihe ptiin aod 1^- 
bud par»fy^ tbe aanv cf If, 
ttint It had been stfivm, hj a ba% He 
dl^kly -raised 'hioMtif $ h!s faitblbl hdji^ • 
Astegbt leiis^ ^» dh|(tig»r end ^dMag 
wbien meft^d 4ts ra.i^ 

tmi who^ {isA{tineM (|!(»jf»ended upon the 
ietfeesfltleh ne catsied. He Was ibli» 
cImi tp^^ord' ll With^certidnty the 

ifA Bp pretnpled it hetWeen 

the^lit^ers of hie uqwmnided hand^ then 
f^nMjbd it betsfeen. tus teeth and swaU 
Ipired it} after vshleh bo plaped his trust 
Witbesore tranquillity in IVovidence for 
a happy rescue. When at last he had 
^ned a Uttle ppen' plot, be turned hbn* 
self east to reach' Sainte Anna's, where 
he ^arrired harassed with fatigue, weak¬ 
ened btiiis effusion ef bloody baviiig de< 
spiriiwd' a long ^rcult, the more effee- 
liteliy tp ihfo# these out who pursued 
him. 

l^ycmpg pitoter beat about with his 
bend h^acesafuliy in every direction. 
At. day-break be bent his steps home¬ 
wards, plunged in a train of refledtiotis, 
without being itble to arrive at a»y t^b- 
(dusion concerning it, and bis i^nd was 
oppressed with featfel Inquitude. 

VI, 

The qegroes resumed their ordinary 
labours on the d«y followings when,' at 
the hour foir the distHbution of yams and 
■tock-iish, a messenger was seen ep- 
pffoaebing at fell gallop, apparently the 
bearer of important news. 

On the previous evehlitg the great fe- 
dmation had assembled. The grena- 
dien of the 14th reslmeht^ which coffl- 

{ msed the garrison, rmused to take part 
a it, and had repaired to their bafrapka, 
where they displayed the tii-coleured 
flag, TWfuiang obo openly to take the oath 
reqmred them* 

^e town was in the greatMt state of 
fetvpnrt bat the slight dncidont 'nf Uie' 
ptofiitiftg .Wfa now no loi^r the oaoai^ 
^ theg«hrer»nr, who hfd aumtaoned hi 
^utmost,haste all the officials of ^ 
dUjgarchic^ party to deliberate adth him 
upon this new emotgancy, hod, together 
with the principal - functiphui^, 'placed 
himself in the midst of'the r^aotoiy 
troops, and disarmed them; afftW teaiati^ 
down the tri-coloured stop^^i^r so that, 
in appearance, every thing wra^mtored 
temifcr. ' ,■ ' '■ 

'A vessel, which the people on 
cOOsl'rccognfted by its raised bowspm 


a«d;4al|*ii»jlf1n'Im-a 
bh«n'ligtiatisaid in the offiiig ftog^ 
hl^lhts of Colson’s Island. lis eiiteai^: 
into pofl waftiiwaited for with the ntiqM^ 
in^s^enoott ww diram, reports, ipaomi^ 
to tjbe.one parly and caafbrmable ft> thp< 
wtsbes of the mother, w^ ift'c!rsnia^e|pi 
upon the oidecinf A negroj 

fisimramh who had^st$M^l| petended.' 
indeed^ that ^is vessel wtovthe bearer of 
m^KTee of complete enuunc^tlon lhs>> 
Coloured race. . ?, ’’ ; • - 

At this news the whole 
crooio poptdatif^, hfd 
turning groups%p'Ol' 'ftiie qtmrs. 


negro Eh4 


ahi men of ooiour threw thpmselyes jhf 
discriminately into alt ^e canoes, pi¬ 
rogues, and skiflk which t were found dht- 
Pl^bte, in order to meet the vesseljindiw. 
sail, so eager, were they to bam the na¬ 
ture of the despatches it had on boanb 
M^t the several crews, some rowings 
others sailing, were ploughing the xttod- 
stead, the frigate, which had doubled the 
point of Colson's Island, progtosslvely 
expanded its once slender proportions to 
the aqxious qye of the gazing multitudes. 
For a short space of time, her top-gatJaWt 
masts alone were '^sible. above the heights 
of Sandy Bay; then, haviug got into the 
wind. Hot bows were perceptible, and all 
her lower sails could he counted, strain* 
iug her dark masts and cc^dage. 

Prolonged shouts arose from the litUe 
fleet of barks whbh covered ^e wa|eiea 
of the Imy. ’''Hats ..and handketthi^s 
were waved al(dt on witnessing the fti^ 
gate hoik the tn-coiaur, and osnflrm her 
ensign by 4*^ salute- of a gun. Th# 
magic sound, implying that strength had 
become the ally of liberty, electrilied 
them; they hoarded her, some scaling 
her decks, others grappling her port¬ 
holes, and hauling themselves up the 
side by herrofm-ends, in the best manner 
they’woce able. 

- »ut the attention of those who were 
qCileetiii together at different points of 
the harbour was now directed towards aq 
elegaiit yvebt that had just stood off from 
the shops, h^Vi^eh jboerd several officem 
kf »: k^ They, in. ih/eV 

iidbnp kiemselyif' ef 

thh.,^'S 

which, m confonnable with 
pprts'jn circulatimi, they ^ere. ||i» notjH^ 
the'governor’s c^ers for its Instant di^ 
pkrture from the shores of Guadeloupe. 

• 'CliCt us turn onr eyes from our own 
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bli^d aborts to thosb of a eblon;^ of 
oiE|*'i>K^,‘^hefB thd choicest ol^'Britaki'ff 
are ttt'thiji dSOmotii' of otir Vrti^' 
abSui ito ielfov^ ti^dr own peacMiite 
adibn^tneii froin tho dominion of faction. 
EiO.-- indoecT, tbougb thccwe? 

a^0‘*'^fy'different as to tie “object of 
edSK^ Vfi can easily imagine how welcome! 

ViJiit was to t|ie‘ men of coloui^ Vrho 
swlif^ed her decks; they threw them* 
selves into the arms of the sailors, ea* 
gelrly shook hands with the 'officers: 
their shouts formed a chorus bf,'which 
Itbtrlyvaa the burden; and a' Ibnghnd 
surging ^cho of their voices rmtoKed thh 
shore to kindle enthusiasm in the ranks 
of their hrethreh. 

The Constitutional Assembly having 
ellhctuaily seen in the obstinate jireju* 
dites entertained By tlie whites against 
the other castes, an infiillihb cause of 
rtfin and disorder to the colonies, was 
an'ilnus to guarantee their safety by a 
decree which granted to the peo|)le of 
colour the enjoyment of civil and poli¬ 
tical rights. A second decree, passed 
by tjic Legislative Assembly, further' 
added to these first concessions that free¬ 
men of every class should be admitted tp 
Vote at the parochial meetings, arid be 
deemed eligible to bold offices as publle 
functionaries. - ' 

At the receipt of this intelligence the 
officers on board the yacht hastened their 
return to the shore, and shortly after their 
arrival the Forts TUnion and I’Epbe open¬ 
ed a fire from their batteries upon the 
frigate anchored within a short distancp' 
of them. The leaders of the white’ 
party had assembled, and come to the re¬ 
solution of repelling this expedition by 
force, thereby declaring war against re¬ 
publican France. They, at the same 
time, prohibited, upon pain of death, 
any one introducing or propagating the 
seditious decrees of that metrepolis in 
the colony. 

Compelled in the outset to decline a 
combat so unequal, the frigate, com¬ 
manded by Lieutenant Lacrosse, gained 
the offing, and sailed for the neighbour¬ 
ing island of Sain to Lucie, where a great 
number of patriots and men of colour 
had long previously ^ken refuge, wearied 
with ■ the gaffing yoke which weighed 
upon them at Guadaloupe and Marti¬ 
nique. 

vti. 

The resolution of the governor and his 


oKgarcb^ threw ths ^ . , 

into t slate''Wif' of' 

which w^i ec^niet^ IP paralyse them. > 
Pht su^.lf&itsuhs, 'dn!y''-"bir;bd’ ex- 
plrined'by wi peiwiptt orf the 

part bf the de« 

lusivc th^ ja|ade''U|ioh^t)tb' 

d^ppee and ii^soutces'ipdteesaedby 
p^, 4im^ the death-blolr bf 
powers 

l^o' mCn 'ef colour who had hoarddd 
the frigate could only regain the Coast 
lahffing od* distant points Of'the isiano^.!. 
for the fire kept up the forts 'swept 
along the whole rbadslead, at wdHcb^'fhe 
stdrit was raisbd to the'I^KWi Pilelt W 
indignation. ' ' ' ^ 

Thus was hurst asunder* the lakt link 
which had by a ^j^ecteS of miraCle until 
that moment -repressed the ' multitude. 
War broke out then with fiiry, hot such a 
war as places two armies in presence of 
one another, struggling for some Icagdes of 
country^ for the honour or the caprice bf 
a nation ; nor a'war Which slayS' i^f!d|raie« 
tricaliy from a distance, with ball Ihnd 
bullet]^ but a hideous and fiCnd-llke strife 
from behind hedges, in short and crowded 
street^, and from window and honse-top; 
a war, indeed, carried on with the knife, 
by fire and poison, man felting man, in 
iraieh the most numerous party is ever 
Stire of' the victory. 

Large masses of negroes and coloured 
men were now quitting their habitations 
for places of public resort, where they 
organised themselves into legions. 

" At the same time these events wei^ 
passing et Pointe-'k-HtVe, the country 
people Whose exasperation even surpkssed 
that of men inhabiting towils, assumed h 

formidable attitude. . 

At Sainte Aiinc, and the sad dreutfi- 
stance still lives fresh in the memory of 
many persons, nothing could equal the 
fury which m'anifested itself at that epoch. 
The tnen of belour flocked* tOgetlmr npoti 
the shoi:e, ^hatingDeath to the' 
whites I X)Mtraction to our oppressors^’^ 
Let us march against Fort de VMptei* 

“ Ay, aV, to the Fort de ¥Ep4e r *' 

** Friehas; we have no leader. Who 
will command ns ? Who will direct our 
efforts?** 

**' We want t» chief.” 

*» Achfef, a chief r ' '■ ■ /' 

And they immedia^Iy procdlfded t6 
the noisy Election of 
*'•* Let us have Magloirfei*' ■ • 
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'i'.iimM'e mm fat Jar^y.’’.- ^ ‘ 

' ■•’** ito, no, Siaioai ii Cbe atomxfov W 
,r ^'l^tage! loudlr abouted 

the grtater numbers } ^^4# ^J»go put 
himself at^he head M fi#;i|jlPi§Iage is the 
mao. Where ia he !' let' mns icofsie for> 
ward,?! ■<! ; ,','1 

P&lage et iheM aedaBii^cAiSfatepped 
forth, irom ^ ^«d, and-jantheat 
ther fneamble tooh the copnoudd-offered 
him by the unaidhnous etteoiteafie of hk 
party. 

. A snomeot afterwank this mass vas in 
Bsotioii. The columns mored forward, 
uttering the most terrific yeHSt -whicb 
rent rim wd wide. And in this 

dknbiiriMhlhey HmTed-at the foot of the 
IktJe fisrt of, Fteur de l*£pi&e. 

Therev<'ri)ey were, unprovided with a 
train, or . indwd any materiel for a siege. 
On. the part of rile besieged, too, of a 
verity there was but little appearance of 
fotti&ationowork here and there a 
eounteracarp, a bastion, with its rianhs 
and salient an^ee. On the part^af the 
besiegels', s^aln, there was neither trench 
nor paKsades, with their mterlacement, 
to shelter tho woricing-parties; not a jot 
these extravaganees of the military 
art. Death^then nright, travel between 
the two parries tweheeked, and pass from 
side to side without obstacle, aim naked 
they Oiuat nish against the fortiiicfire, pre* 
senriogtheirbreasts.to a.shower ofbulwts. 

‘‘ Forwiud I” rVBS the word. 

In.oach copen embrasure 'of rite fort 
there appear^ like a dtxed aod< im*' 
moveaUe eye, enoi^i of its^ to freeae 
their blood with tenor, the .gaping mouth 
of aomxtpn, sofMtinted n teinm ddwn 
each advancing column. Of « sudden a 
dense^oke, spouted forth, and before « 
detonarima ur*B beard a baU .aritick the 
front linet of » haltaUon j. then it opened 
for Itself a way through the compact 
masses .which followed, and n foeg li^n 
of meh» stretched upon tlm grot^ et- 
teste4.tfof: .moment the-cenrse which 
riiat inviiihle agent oi destrewtion had 
taken. The men in thp, midts soon 
closed In again upon the vacant-.ground, 
and the gap disappeared as inslan- 
taneouslyas does the vapt hollow,ipre^ 
duced by a broad and deep wavf .lhi t^ 
belly of the ocean. V,..' JR^'. 

The cries and huitas ef',th^wep 9 aa 
and men of colcgHhrmiiicb till then.iniiot 
the air.,,were eudden]|y hushed, and oaph 
.ic^ed silent, and perious; their fury 


riien> deprired them uttenkite; 
foitvias miiy hpp^ched still nearM¥:tMr 
ts^itsmere foarfhity dhtnned foom thr iSirt 
bdtteries. Ball nuceoediog ball in ntpH 
succession, tore through the masses, and 
moWed down whole »’£amb8 

dew here and tliOre, hutl^ ekft ovelt 
like branches tmn off hyirim windpand 
theblood nndown the hmehiand signing 
bodies of the soldiers'; many mf^theni 
were also bespattered with white .^patches, 
the scMitered brains of ’^etr ilUfatod 
comrades. ■ ^ 

ButVhen they heard the words tmss 
from chief to cblef..^" ho/^inaUi 

Charge ! Forward f — that was, in¬ 
deed, the moment to have witnessed the 
forocions ardour of those sable bands 
iffaieh then manffested itself. A fo!me 
tea times superior 4b ’that of the be¬ 
sieged would have ineritahly yitdded 
against such a United shoe£ as that 
which followed. The fi»t was accord¬ 
ingly carried. At every point the ram¬ 
parts .and escarpments ovetffowed with 
the blood, and were filled with the bodies 
of negroes and 'mulattoes. When sue- 
cem Md erowned thdr efforts, they threw 
themselves into the innermost enclosure 
of the fort, like tigers springing from the 
heights of rocks upon the camp of a 
company belonging to a caravan ; or, 
like famished blood-bounds darting upon 
their prey. 

.Death to the whites! death to ell 
prisoners I” was the universal shout. 

Mbre than one arm, freed from its 
chains, had'stifled its late master in the 
deadly grasp of man to man. More 
than one slave's poniard had pierced the 
bosom of his late owner. More than one 
sword of the mulatto had carved the 
triumph of equality upon the flesh of the 
whites—-when Pelage, begrimed with 
blood and dust, appeared in the midst of 
his men, to stop the massacre of the 
couqumwd, for their forces bad ceased to 
be on an cqaality.-^ 

Ill the lUtoxiGation and confusion, at¬ 
tending Bueebte, «ach marked out his 
enemy, and cUumod him as his prisoner, 
and had his chosen victim on whom to 
satigtoi hk vVSfgeimce—either a white 
wthn had fong.'insiilted bis feelings—mr, 
for*.4he most part, » hard-hearted, master. 

,*tWell, comrades, what more .is there 
ifobedone?” cried Pelage aloud, “are 
you going all to fight Against .that weak 
.iteb^fol of men ^ \ 
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evei^ KHil perish 1 alllwitlioat 
^le^pfoeption !” was c^culated in reply. 

$ (Wtb to all the whites ! So long 
m one remains there will be slavery for 

your'-affair, my comrades; but 
tfn wctfld will not fail to' say that we were 
vrhslly unworthy of liberty.’* 

: We only #ant our prisoners; leaf'e 
vs onr prisoners." 

I, then, whorefuse^tbem. For< 
gat not that here 1 am your ehief» The 
success of your cause depends upon- our 
onion. Break it not,” cried Pelage, 
with a. loud voice, ** or woe to yen I woe 
tons V: 

At these words the fury of- the soldiera 
calmed itself; some few murmured out 
imprecations against a clemency which 
smelt of treason ; but at the beat of the 
drum which Pelage commanded, they 
dispersed and joined their comrades, with 
orders to put themMlves in readiness to 
march upon the town, where the revolt 
bad had a success equal to their own. ' 
P6!age, an hastening to die succour of 
the whites, had expect io find Charles 
de Pophig^re in the midst of them, and 
bis heart beat with a mysterious and se¬ 
cret joy at the idea of becoming the lU 
berator that haughty colonist, whose 
disdain had so frequently been a cause of 
humiliation to him. Peli^edormcd the 
intention of meeting the whites, in which 
case he intended to command his men 
to retire, and then, advancing toward 
Charles de Popingfere, addrets hirat in 
these wovds-^** ^member,’ Monsieur de 
Poping4re, that you owe your IMe to the 
unfortunate P61age." 

: But the accomplishment of thit pur¬ 
pose was not permitted to him. ’ 

viu. ‘ ♦ 

Foreseeing the certain reduction of 
Fort Fleur de }*Ep4e, their only military 
position of importance, and the sutssess of 
the revolt, the whites, who long since 
had entered upon negotiations with the 
English, hastened to send-to Prince Ed¬ 
ward’s Island, then one of tfaechief naval 
stations of the West Indies, to solicit aid 
and a prompt intervention.'> They en¬ 
gaged to place Guadaloupe under Englisb 
jurisdiction, oti condition of receiving its 
, assistanee towards sapprhssmg the revedtii 
and thw being afterwards allowed to re¬ 
sume them fnrmer preponderance and 
privilegdi. '• a*- " 

The English did not show themselvds 


deaf to this appeal; as (be traitorous 
leaders of the white party had prepared 
the negotiation with much skill, and 
Charles de Popingdre was charged with 
the important mission. Girctitn^nces 
were urgent, and the. peril hnnrineat, ancT 
they fully relied upon his uaremitring 
ardour and great resources of iaKnf4'’*no 
less than upon' his implacable . hateed, 
when contesting against the independmiee 
of the negro am ua> creole. - - ' ' 

Such rapid success had far outstripped, 
tbe expectarion of the colonists, who had 
hoped that their resistance would have 
been sufficient to have allowed the Eag« 
fish fleet to show itself upon the^'coast, 
and efiTed^ a diversion' for their safety. 
But it was not so; the English did not 
appear soon enough, and the two parties, 
left to try their respective ^stren^h, did 
not struggle long ere the triumph of. one 
party was complete. The whites, beaten 
and repulsed on- every side,' dislodged 
from all their militaiy-poritioni, saw mat 
their only chance of life was hi precipUdus 
emigration. Every- kind of vessel in the 
roadstead, entters; coasters, sloops, and 
dogres, was unabllK tff. suffice for the 
eagerness felt by-the. dhMOinforted party 
to-qait the' colony^'Whereby they left the 
island in the enth-e possesrion of the re-- 
publican mulattoes and negroes. 

All the white colonists had'not; how¬ 
ever, yielded to this revolutionary tenor. 
Those who Jiad merely taken-a part upon 
principle in the resistance imposed to the 
emandpation of the bland, jttt^d WHh' 
reason that- they might remakr without 
personal dsngei^.' 

The elder M. de Fo(fingdre was df 
thia number.' In, his eyes'’the’act a# 
emigration was h 'sofi ol acquiesdenoe 
and confirinatfon of the tttperit^y;' as 
well as the right of thh- opposite party, 
and long the possessor of every luxury 
which fortune-'could procure,-he'Con¬ 
sidered that lfihwmi!a tniegimpomiye to 
ho borne sriien -g yam wsi#* eompdlled tg 
Struggle with'-Watfti, He'' could not 
out to hkhself a, Straftewed and neces¬ 
sitous exiSto^eC-^n' old toati- and a colo- 
nisl^’he sffil Seugfttthc Same indulgences 
to'ghtcik’^’ite had been accustomed: to 
dWhll^'anridSt his stores,' filled with rum 
and taffia, with sugar and coffee, with 
eet04'''ag(i cotton; ’to %ander amongst 
hiS'platftations, cdVhfid’with'rich pro¬ 
duce and savoury fruitiV^o gaze ;tipon 
long eattbes, which (flte# lor fish at the 
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boUum of the bay^ which were exclusively 
his (to command the services of his horses 
and his mules, that he might he trans¬ 
ported from one end of the island to the 
other; protected by blinds of ticking 
-from the ardour of the sun ; and provided 
with voluptuous hauimocks wherein to 
rock himself to sleep during the more 
sultry hours of each aay. 

Such was the life agreeable to M. de 
Popingere; a superabundant and iu»u- 
rious existence, a jportion o^,which would 
have proved sufficient for an entire popu« 
Ution of any European town. . 

A solicitude egotistical and peiaonal 
WM allied to these thoughts, , which was 
still more powerfiil in the eyes of the 
colonist, as to the future fate pf his 
Leonie; when, iiad he been willing to 
have expatriated, be would have hesitated 
ere he exposed so young a child to the 
g^eat perils of the sea, now infested by 
pirates, before he had provided her with 
a home elsewhere. 

,An incident wholly unexpected soon 
afterwards contributed to mve a greater 
force to his resolutions. Pierre Louis, 
his old neighbour, had not'been un¬ 
mindful of what was still due to their 
former intimacy under such menacing 
circumstances; he presented himself at 
the mansion of the white colonist, to 
aijsure him of his safety. “ My spn,” 
uttered the worthy Pierre, “ lias charged 
me to tell you, monsieur, that he will 
be answerable for your hod^e and pro¬ 
perly, so long as he and his party possess 
the htmour of protecting their own in- 
terest,” , 

This was a pledge, and the oxe-. 
ctttiop of. it presented more difficulties 
than iheceal uf P^age bud suggested to 
his D^d... The negroes, unsubdued in 
spirit, impatient of every kind of re- 
etrsint, began jto spiesd themselves iu 
bands ever the country, following. their 
IwuMd passion.ipr vengeance,and destruc* 
4iiou, 'Audisfitipinately, sli^iig^tering. one . 
while A » man. of co¬ 

lour, as pf!oa4d#i % their rode and san- 
guina^ c8piRce;^vTWy were the blind, 
enemies of mrder and n^ularity« m is swer 
the result of great pej^er commolt^s.. 
Tu protect the dwelling of de ^o- ^ 
pingcre, from sudden invpsioa. by. these . 
bands, Pelage entrusted tpe^ pfo- . 
tectiou of it to thejCMe of a; company of 
black soldiers, oommanded by his wth- 
ful Jimmy. ' / 


The function of the black troops ff^mu 
Pointe-a-Pltre with those of SainUi Aode 
was effected witliout obstacle on the part 
of the whites, whose last fighting men 
had abandoned, the colony. Pelage,, re¬ 
lieved for some -time from the dutils of 
his command, .r^pa^d ^to Sa^fe Anne, 
there to consecrate his first hours of 
liberty to a devoir of a ten^ere; nature. 

He had quitted the sea-shore tp follow 
a cross-road, the most wildly pictafresque 
of any upon the island. Conceive a 
defile at times, unuous as a stream seek¬ 
ing here and there in uncertain.paths a 
bed for its waters, bordered by a double 
range of rugged mountains, whose gigantic 
summits covered with stems pf slender 
trees, which jut out over the precipice, 
letting fall long tendons with (heir husks, 
resembling the cordage and pulleys of a 
vessel. . In some places the interlacement 
of these trees, forming as it were the 
groining of a long glazed gallery, was so 
compact, that the obscurity would have 
been complete had not the light pene¬ 
trated, at long intervals, through the 
immense gaps and aerial breaches, worked 
by the rains through the coverture of this 
solitary pass. 

By the aid of these feeble gleams of 
daylight, the attention of the traveller 
perhaps would have been amused bpr the 
strange habits of the various species of 
an animal world which had taken up 
their dwellings there; some in deep holes 
of the abjrsses and precipices, others in 
the fissures and crevices of the rocks, so 
that thete was a continual uproar in songs 
and cries, birds singing and piping, little 
quadnip^s running terrified from under 
his feet, and ruatling among the bushes. 
Qr there was an army of crabs, that 
crawling fre^tbo tops (d the steep rocks, 
slowly making Us way towards the sea¬ 
shore to deposit their eggs, to be hatched 
m the sand. The naturalist can guess 
wh«^ tkt^gB a^ crossing his path by the 
buaziqg sound, and the brushing about of 
thousand claws, whilst they remove 
tljie little hollow stones from the route in 
^wk*ch, i^ey are traversing. 

, , reirtots, although deprived of air 

4m4.Jligh4 |»<3^|os8 equally their vegetable 
opmbine to invest them 
with a ,ck^ctoi' of beauty. p.eculiarly 
jsharmingi It is the countiy of jth|3 
alpe, of the guava with its staljb. fi^en 
feet high; pi haJucaS} that spring A-om 
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the rocks to the branches of the trees, 
like the threads of tke spider, and, by a 
mysterious power, leap over intervals and 
chasms. It is too the (country of the 
cactus, that flowers only by night, which 
thrusts itself from the interstices of the 
rocks, and serpentines along their sides; 
of catalpas and maohevas, whose brilliant 
red and yellow flowers seem to throw 
gay smiles over otherwise drear and 
sombre nooks. 

Nature with lavish hand had bestowed 
evfery thing, and here the‘hand of man 
had made no arrangement. AH was 
united for the enjoyment of solitude; 
verdure, shade, coolness, and the perfume 
of flowers : crystalline fountains trie^ing 
from the rocks blended their murmurs 
with the song of innumerable birds of 
resplendent plumage: dense thickets 
appeared of cocoa, shaddocks, limes, 
oranges, and an infinity of other fruits 
interspersed among the foliage of the 
trees, all cultivated by the operation of 
nature alone; and a pleasing disorder 
prevailed which art cannot imitate. 

What a contrast for Pelage were these 
peaceable incidents of the wilderness, 
after the tumult and scenes of mortal 
combat! There were the passions which 
corrode and tear the soul; men in arms 
who struggled with and slew one another, 
to know on which side oppression should 
remain : here were the woods in their 
solemn repose, animals in peace, flowers 
opening their perfumed petals, and wast> 
ing “ there sweetuess on the desert air.” 

But even here, as in the haunts of 
men, there was no escaping from the 
consequences of ’ unchained passions; 
henceforward ho was to oncuuster on 
every side ihcir hideous and bloody 
traces! 

In a spot where deep lateral excava* 
tious had narrowed still more the. con* 
fined gorge of the pass, where thb light 
of day was a mere'mingling of ^ey and 
black •>tlirough a forest of high lea* 
comats, wh(Me smooth and unfrtnged 
trunks allowed the sight to penetmte into 
a glade of some extent*-P^la|e per* 
ceived a fire spadc^g, round which two 
hbgtesses w ere seated i the reflection of 
the flame lit up theirhaggard and wrinkled 
features. It might have been taken for 
a cabalistib conmrence of those super¬ 
natural beings, first Conceived by the su* 
erstition of the natives, and afterwards 
epicted by the' iau4d<^^°^ ^ poets. 
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They were, however, neither demons, 
gnomes, nor goulee; neither were they 
xingaris, gipsies; but wode than all 
these, a reality which snrpasses and 
leaves at far distance all other realities, 
all ideal conceptions. P6lage imme¬ 
diately recognised two moudong'reei as 
they thus designate cannibals in the co¬ 
lonies, those perfectly primitive beings 
that Africa sometimes finds an oppor¬ 
tunity of disgorging through the medium 
of honest'dealers iii human flesh. Wati* 
dering through the woods into which 
the indomitable instinct of their nature 
drives them, these creatures, abhorred 
even by the negroes who are frightened 
at them, Uvw without the pale of the 
most abject civilisation. 

It was a horrible sight to behold these 
two women withered by age and misery, 
their heads covered with a huge mass of 
woolly hair, frizzed and matted, resem¬ 
bling in form the clipped box'^tre^ of 
ancient gardens, and surmounting fea¬ 
tures the indescribable attenuation of 
which, projected all the bones of the 
face, and revealed cavities arid gibbosities, 
strangely illuminated by the red gleams 
of the fire; and necks covered with 
wrinkled skin, that fell in loose folds over 
their fleshless, scraggy breasts. These 
creatures, in a complete state of nudity, 
were crouched over the sparkling blaze, 
voraciously devouring a repast of human 
flesh. 

In the depth of those solitary fast¬ 
nesses, at a moment, when they knew 
that the war had collected nearly all the 
white and coloured population of the 
island upon the coast, they were fluii from 
anticipating an. interruption to> their 
pleasures; their feeling of security was 
so complete, that! notwkhstamUng that 
ex(|oiaite fineness of - the. sensM with 
.which these savages are gifted, they did 
net perceive the approach of a> stranger; 
but as soon as P61s^e was in sights-fraen 
between them and hini^ not only a Iqpk 
but a ball might possibly glance, the We 
bags started up on their feet, and, like 
famished wolves, that the hunter . sur- 
{Hriseu—aroeehed over afresh-finmd prey, 
4h^ ran off uttering hoarse ami guttural 

• cries. ■ ’ 

At the sight of the fire still burning 

• brightly; by the sidev ff which lay the 
body of a white (^d^t^^her. with all 
the relics of this infernaleeera, <.pelage 
troll knew he had bel9Te Wen a Irightful 
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episode of the war that wu desolating 
his country; he knew that it could only 
be through some act of incendiarism, 
some massacre, some sudden and unex¬ 
pected invasion of a habitation of the 
whites, that this child had fallen 'into 
the hands of thbse' ittiaiQbus wretches, 
and he could not sbtit his heitft against 
the bitter reflections such a thought 
inspired. ^ 

It was ahnost ni^t %hen' Pelagb 
etherged froth the harrow dhfile intb a 
savannah, whose borders extended as far 
as the town' df Sainte Anne.' It Was .at 
that rapid hour in the 9 olonles of the 
postage of light td darkness. ' One' 
quarter of the heavens, oh the kfdh where 
the sun had Sunk, was still radiant 
withiarge sohes Of saffroii, orangd, and 
vetmilion,' whilst the rest df the im¬ 
mense enpola* was already enveldped in 
the total obscurity. He felt him¬ 
self more at ease whilst respiring the 
aronvfitic air of' the savannah, and his 
gaze,-even before it was practicable for 
him to take in all the perceptible points 
of the vast horizon which extended itself 
before him, reverted with an insurmount¬ 
able anxiety towards the height on which 
the <dWelling of Popinghre was built. 
There -was in this movement somewhat 
of tlm ^’feeling which possesses the mind 
of the traveller, when he beholds at a 
short distance the termination of' his fa¬ 
tigues, arid hails -H aifh delight. 

Suddenly a vivid-fight, which could no 
longer he an accident of the setting sun, 
that fantastic artist of the tropics, a red 
blaze, accompanied by a long, and dense 
colunfh 'of smoke, showed itself directly 
over (he spot wherd the white planters 
house-'was situated. Above this glare, 
whose ihtehsity moihentaHly increased, 
showers of spafl^ mounted and fell in 
fiery rain—then came a bold spout of 
flame ^riUgiiig suddenly up into the dir, 
long h#d pointed as the tongue of a ser¬ 
pent.' TheM Im no mistakihg.it further 
the ditwUing bf Popingbre was a prey to 
the incendia^. '' 

Some' hou^ befbiw ni^tf^l, a sihaQ' 
band hf t)bgroei,'a spetaeS of outjj^irti of . 
the colony, had faflett' uii'e^ecSplj 
the habitation of Fo(^i^re, alltti^;'by 
the attraction c^^j^agb and ^ngmuice,; 
for among these 'imnrgefits were muH^ 'd 
considerable iiuinb^r‘"of M. ''de Popta^ 
ghre's idaves, whd'lted -come, swhi^i^ . 
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torch in hand, to settle accounts with 
their master, and discharge a long arreaf 
of had treatment. The issue of their 
enterprise did not appear doubtful to 
them for an instant. 

On their arrival, they found Jemmy 
and his little troop., under arms, occupy¬ 
ing a veiy favbura^e position. A fire 
from their files, regularly austdined, failed 
not . Ip open a pas^ge in the ranks of the 
former^ and to throw disorder and terror 
among the undisciplined negroes. Stunned 
at such an uneitpected reception, they 
' retired at first in the greatest confusion ; 
but recovering from their surprise, they 
rallied, ,an4 ashamed of having retreated 
' befewe a handful of men like these, they 
returiied to. the attack with more fury 
.[than before. , 

Jemmy, thinking of the danger that 
' menaced Leonie, had profited by this 
moment of disorder to dhaiige his plan 
of defence. He caused the interior of 
the house to be occupied by a party of 
men,, of which M. UePopinghro took the 
command, whilst he maintained himself 
with the remainder, intrenched behind 
the palisades and plantations which en¬ 
tirely covered them.. 

Amongst the runaway negroes, some 
were only armed with old guns, scarcely 
of any use to them. They saw their 
party falling evei^ moment, witliout the 
engagement taking any turn in their fa¬ 
vour. Kendered. desperate by a resist- 
apee' Uidt. baflled their hopes, they set 
themselves to utter terrific yells, in the 
endeavour to throw terror among their 
adversaries;. 8t.the same time they rushed 
en masse upon the house: it was a last 
effort of rage. .Agiiiiist this shock, the 
men who protected the approaches to ihe 
house gave way, or fell massacred, per- 
.Ihitting the bandits to penetrate into the 
Ibwer apartments. It was then Jemmy 
-quitted the position he occupied, and fell 
upon thoniv. 'Whilst the combat pro- 
' longed the interior, the sabre 

and bi^dnet .^arc hacking and piercing 
' their ^ttmsl-hntil the blood covered the 
^floon' in W|;e^de^^other negroes out-. 
4de sei firo to toe bunding, in order that 
’1«^; therg^ wight i^main a trace of 
t||eir p/ithita iqeiitenito of their vengeence, 
an expiatory ii^timent to t|te manes of 
their 8li4igbi^re(i.i.comt^e8.. ,, 

^ A the house had already fallen 

in uqd^ the] devouring avidity of the 
^l^es,'where they 'we^'t^iU shiyiag ouq 
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' ivdoda Ihd utoiitatiUiiC Tfa« 

' i»y ir*# ^ To arfe« I" * A‘li'ortifeWoijtofu* 

* ^oA |itidjfl»"tliat ez^ 

BaolMed^’Ztfifef imhoOt tHOioot 

K^aottte<Ni d! MV ytid to ttotUiaii fevoigo 
’mt 6f strog^fiT tfgaiost Uoj^illgfbtoo 
UOtBllgland Had (^paUiliiKilfitllwe de« 
dgn of oraahiiig tlie’ FWach Ooioolok. 

Pelage had endhavtAtfhd to eOllset to« 
gtfhoribdb (tooujfh to Oppoaa thelandinj^ 
tha idzpeditikto, but» audddn a6d 
^ Vfoelble ti>frot’‘i|irM(!h seized thedi 
St Idle cttlOssat fotoe of the Bog^b, para> 
)vmM his betoio efforts* He fodhhi oA 
tm 'fetreat/ tldth^ho' IW totdien wh6 
stodd* their Mtmpd vith&*hBMk of'the 
fimnidOide htoadsideS Of fbO fleet* A 
hsadfdl of detormined isien^ b^vlog'eer* 
taio death with sll tiia abne^sth^n Of he^, 

* yoisiQfteokttpaA thootoelvei to hold tho 
Pffli Flettr de PEpOdhotil the sH^eek of 
the littlenatiotiel aitoy *inib eolbled to 

S .iher tteelf togOtoOt’, (bd giye battle to 
e metay* ^ ' 

K . a 1* •< . > a- -.4. . 


topeoiaP Otkra thi^ eboilldt be fnefiraed; 
be viehedto get Hd of tfafeto, eost what it 
^Alight, he ito«'it)MOCM'to ftee ^Idaiself 
hoto ihdee'iinportetwto ereditors^tipon 
the gratitude <ff His fuiiQri sod hiii|bethie 
dwssion bis 'todflve* were dd^to {wifeiiiil 
thei ew. *' i ’ 

^ • Jbit. ' 

'Dtei^-^btito^iiBtoedlS^^^ de 
Pbpiqgere in eirngiilia^ ehikigedw bis 
party %Uh foil po^rs to AegddeiibVith 
the Oovernioeotj be teas loti* 

*iiiaiely Itogoed iHth a SNsieenage, tftose 
toflttenoe was gtoat hi die eaq^Hlehary 
aithy* ^ HeWae kam of flbOse -esysdhiotn 
, behigs met with St all potots of theg'lobe 
'^itheito diplomat^ ins Us ioteoeSts to de- 
‘hstoy a politjoSl aaceodaiKiyito MOrcise. 
Ilhey are ootoSiOaly dseon^ with a tt- 
'de/wesr so embtoidered tioatj: sab pro** 
'' iHto ia fhi^ ezpendttorei btS Wttoaee 


potot of toe twolrd W the whiteh who 
naniftoted ah ihsidsbie veogeahoe.' , 

‘ Chariea de Fobhigiini St die head Of 
^ a company, eScHed the Stdottf Of the aot* 
diets he codnnanded, hy ahOtftifigl **M 
pttyWt tAMi hill nUy</U 
wSr^itt^iiatfiUovot.** 

. Both English and ffied^'liistdriani 
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of It laei days the Eng* 
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^ Hero they are, massa.” 

“'Tis well; to-morrow our columns 
wiB descend into the savannahs of Grands’ 
Fond^ The Beet will await tiie signal 
from our musketry to land in Du Gozier 
Bay. It is within an hour’s march, at ‘ 
most, of the Forts I’Ep^e and de rUnion. 
All our dispositions are well taken; the 
rest is in the hands of Heaven. It may 
chance, however, that our cause will &il; 
in .that case, Jemmy, if you see our 
bnme fellows fall to rise no more, if you 
judge that all is lost, and Heaven has 
spared your life, repair to Salines ‘(Salt 
River) with a canoe: I will join you 
the^ and w'e will together quit for ever 
this land Of humiliation and woe. Jemmy, - 
if I do not come to seek you, you will 
comprehend what my absence means. I 
shall be no more of this world, and then 


The breast of the poor negro was fear- 
fuBy ^ oppressed. His master’s words tore ’ 
every fibre of his heart.. Pelage grasped 
his hand, and shook it affectionately; 
both thereupon became silent *and se¬ 
rious. The former allowed his head 
again to droop between his hands; the 
negro, sorrowful and motionless, remain¬ 
ed with his eyes fixed on his master. 

' XV. 

Ihe English and the white colonists, 
warned. by thm spies of the military 
plan of tlie proscribed ban^, had made 
the iiecessary dispositions to receive 
them. Under favour of the darkness 
of night, they had secretly ambushed 
their artillery upon the skirts of a wood, 
which commanded a little savannah, the 
sole practicable issue from the moun¬ 
tains. . 

The next morning, at break of day, 
the mulattocs and nggroes descended 
from their retreat in column,—grave, 
mute, noiseless, and without precipita¬ 
tion. . Those long, dark files of' men 
winding through the narrow and sinuous 
pathways, formed in their march spiral 
rings, which, among the declivities of the 
mountains, bore resemblance to the 
gigantic boas Africa, twirling in the sun. 

The columns concentrated themselves 
at the entrance of the savannah, and were 
found all re-united in open day. Sewoely 
had they ranged themselves in ord^ of 
battle, when the English unmasked their 
batteries, and then commenced a fitight- 
fui wncert from their braaen wombat 
Their detonations went bounding from 
height to height, and vibrated long 


/Ae €iifah, [covnx &e»: 

among the sonorous branches, of Jthe 
neighhourii^^odB., The ardlleiymerir 
be assurcd> had no occasion to rectify 
their aim; It was a pomt-blank- cannpa- 
adei thai sborched the outlaws with ^ 
very blase. ■ - ■ . t . 

*Malediclh>n‘I do they not see that 
land-wind blows with a violence as great - 
as if a hurricane were .riringiiand driyes 
the ships before it away fr^ the.coast,.; 
No report of - a gun, no signal in the ,air, ' 
announces the attack Of the fleet. It is ^ 
now far off the shore, fearing the ropka 
and sands, against which their rudders 
and bowsprits would shiyer lUte glass., ' 

And what has become then of all those; 
men descended from the mountains? 
Almcwt as many ore stretched along the. 
ground as just now were standing on it: 
the rest have taken flight. In the sa-.- 
vannah the congealed blood has formed 
a dark lake, like the waters of a muddy 
marsh ; the panting flesh stiU trembles; 
the scattered members yet shiver: one 
would have said, on beliiolding the re¬ 
mains of oiganiclife which still animated 
them, that there were passion and resent¬ 
ment even in these vexy relics of hu¬ 
manity. 

It was upon a Friday that this combat 
took place,—an ( unlucky day, as eveiy 
one knows, and to the influence of which. 
the negroes failed not to attribute the. 
fatal issue of the affair. *‘Had we 
fought on Saturday,” said they, “ we 
should be now at the Pointe, for the wind 
would not have dispersed the fleet.” 

XVI. 

It was a dark and dreary night. The. 
English and the planters, heated with 
success, pursued with slaughter the scat¬ 
tered remnant of the conquered. Dur¬ 
ing the course of that day, Leonie, at 
the report of every cannon wafted to her 
by the wind, felt ready to swoon; her 
blood rushed'back to her heart, her lips 
became pale and discoloured. 

HCoasumed by the fever engendered by 
these violent mental agitations, she arc^ 
to throw npen riie windows of her 
ment, in the endeavour to catch some 
distmit noise,—-some vague indication 
w’hich yet identified itself with the eveute 
occupying hfur mind. The sky was loit¬ 
ering; a strong wind had risen; large 
drops of tepid rain fell heavily upop the 
foliage of 'the trees; vivid flashes of 
B^tning here and tliore illuminated^he 
horizon' ; «U around gave symptomaof lu^ 
approachuig tempest. 
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Suddenly • leeble and agonised .voice 
made'her etaM by pMnouncing her name. . 

« Leonie 1 Leoaie 1” 

** la it tboti who eail’st me ?*’ < 

fiewddered «nd almo|t beside henelf 
at recogntnng that voice, she descended 
in tho utmost baste, and raniorth to meet 
P6tage. 

He'had wished to see her once again 
erd'he quitted Guadaloupe; proseribed, > 
tracked on every side, to take this stq) 
was the sidle remaiifing chance of saving r 
hia Bib. 

'** Well, if it must be so, thou shoU not 
fly alone; I will follow thee,” cried Leonio 
in the'accents of despair. ^ 

‘"-Oh‘I ■ impossible 1 - the country idl' 
aroiind is filled with soli^ers in pursuit of 
me.” Pdlage had been wounded severely 
by grape-shot. • 

" Some linen only to stanch this blood, 
the loss of which enfeebles me, and then - 
adieu, Leonie, adieu, until happier days 
shall dawn for us.” 

" Wounded! bleeding! thou shalt not 
lead'd me thus : come in with me ; come, 
or I will call for assistance.” 

Pelage did not long resist the entreaties 
of Leonie. His wound was a deep one; 
he had bled profusely, and felt too surely 
by his decreasing strength the impos¬ 
sibility of proceeding far in the condition • 
in which he found himself. 

‘A few moments afterwards, a great 
noise was heard throughout the house, 
occasioned by the domestics running back¬ 
wards and forwards. The voices of 
Charles de Poping^re and Dr. M—i- 
Were heard giving orders. 

Pelage would have made his escape, 
but could not longer walk. His right leg, 
inflamed by the presence of lead in Uie 
flesh, Was unable to support the weight of 
his body; the effort hb had made to raise 
himself was too violent, and he had fallen 
back upon his chair in a swoon. . 

At that moment Charles de Poping^re 
afid 'his'^vburite entered Leonic’s apart¬ 
ment. She had only time to thrust the 
ftmteiill into which Pelage had fallen under 
the thick musquito-netting of her couch. 

""Mercy bmetcyl O my brother 1 have 
rt ewjy on him 1 Oh ! do not deliver him 
up'r ' Then addressing herself to the 
dndtdr:-Heaven has sent you hither, 
sir/ tn j^veMi Unfortunate wmmded man."- 
What are-you talking about ?” in- 
qhh^ Charles, unable to comprehend 
Mdy thing fifom thisaoene of tears and en< 
treaties. 


M-i’s cold and impmrfwrWbh glance 

sought around to discovmt an,, explanation 
of Ihia despair; pesceiyins nothing in th#. 
apartment to prt^uce >i^ he. adi:anced tor 
wards the alcoved couch, ! and .^ndsuuj; the, >, 
thick fold of the mulains, dwovetea P^ is. 
lage, who; nevertheless, pallid) with 

follem<over the>backef the|ietmuiik‘. 
appeared resigned to all ihenonseqimncei/, 
oi hU situation. 

M Wretched girl!” cries Charles, gnatp- 
ing his sister’s arm so forcibly as to make.,; 
her . shriek aloud, " will you explain the.. ,, 
presence of this mulatto here ?" 

"Pity him, Charles!, oh, pity him I,, 
you see that he is wounded and m agony*” 
Pelage, starred from his,stupor by the., 
lodd and angiyr voice of the young plan¬ 
ter, exdaimed, i 

".You are inflicilng harm upon your 
sister, monsieur.” 

Infomal discovery I woe to thee, 
Leonie! woe to him!” and so saying* 
Charles laid his hand upon his swor^ 

“ Ah 1 I throw myself at your feet, my 
brother. Consider well, that man has t 
preserved my life, our habitation, haa 
saved our parent.” 

Charles, at these words, felt his wrath 
forsake him. Eager to avenge that which 
his prejudices taught him to consider as a 
spot of infamy upon his name, his arm 
was arrested by the magic power of a 
grateful remembrance. 

M. de Poping^re, drawn thither fay the 
noise of this scene, entered with several 
negroes, and hastened to withdraw him 
from the apartment. 

But the Italian, with a penetrating and 
imperturbable scrutiny, had arrived at a 
perfect explanation of all these events. 
He Itad pierced with a single glance the 
mysteiy of Leonie’s heart. He had hia 
rival within his grasp: that obstacle of 
flesh and blood which opposed itself to 
his projects of fortune; and he was not 
the man to allow such an opportimity to 
escape him. 

"There is no time,to be lost,” aaid 
he, turning towards) Leonie. " Will ymt; 
accept my services, young maa?”vn-toei| 
addressing the wounded outlaw. 

Pelage, comprehending the offer oi 
thanked him for his intevast 
in lus behalf byafoeble inelin8ti^. .i0| 
the-, head. 

■ " Me gives his assent,” continued hoi; 
with an expression of feigned but inde¬ 
finable delight. . - 

ii'Me went out, and after au absence of 
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^d^iderable lenprth, returned with hi's ' 
Burncal instruments. He moreover car¬ 
ried in his hand a small phialj the sight 
pf i^hicfa caused Leonie «n involurttaiy 
ishudder. , ' • i*.,' -■ ':■!'/‘I '' 

Then commenced « most mfenal 
‘scene. 

He strongly steeped alinen 
in the jh^uid >which the phial eonteined, 
and apphjE)d^t to .the fr^ and hieing 
woWd.. A few moments after the am 

E Ucation of this dressing, 'ealii- 

ited.sigps'nf suffering the sharpest tor- 
‘thie, the; muscles of his face-being fear- 
contracted. . - • ■ 

‘‘The wounded man,” said M-*—-i, 
addressing himself to Leonie, ‘<is oh die 
^oint of experiencing a crisis; let us hope 
it .may not be ftital to him.” And, as if 
anxious to allay his agony, he steeped the 
linen afresh in the liquor of the phial, and 
covered the wound with it. limnediaiely 
after, the patient manifested symptoms 
of the most mt^erable angaish V'his e6ni>- 
tenance became livid, bis lips ftosen, he 
lost all power of articulating a word, his 
limbs grew rigid as iron, and his stiffehed 
body slid from the fautedil, letting; the 
head iall upon, and rebound froih the 
floor, with a hollow and heavy sound. 
The famous poison of Java, tnc lupae- 
itentSt* rapid as the thunder-stroke, had 
wrought its deadly‘effect.;'its Juice, in 
which is steeped the weapon destined for 
merciless slaughter, had carried death 
nto the veins of Pelage. , ' 

Leonie perceived tiiese horrible pre- 

* “The «pa«, or, faihoae poison-tree of 
Java, has long attracted the curiosity of na¬ 
turalists, and has been the eiibjrct of riany 
wonderful and, as now appears, iabnlons tales. 
It is one of the largest trees in the foreats of 
Java, and rises with a completely nakedatem. 
to the perpendicular height dfsixty, seventy, 
and eighty feet; when it aends off a feW stout 
branches. The bark, which ia old treea is' 
almost half an inch thick, on being cat, yields 
a milky Juice, from which a poison is prepared, 
equal in fotaiity to tho atrongest anlmBl poi- 
BODS bitberto known. The Inner < bark ve-' 
aerobies a coarse piece of' linen, which ia 
worked into ropes, and which—after mdcli 
braising,.washing, and immejraioo.in waters 
is worn by the lower classes when working 
in the fields. But it is remarkable that, ailer 
being exposed to a tiiowCr Of raiit, tins dtesa 
produces an intolerable itching, tbe-irffeCt'Of s' 
small portion of the poison sUll ndheslog to 
the bark. The story of t^e tree poisoning ihn 
SDrronnding atmosphere is altogether s fable.',* 
•—Enegelapcedia Meirepalilana. Article—Java.- 
See also “ Memoir by M. Lesei^autt.'iri‘tits' 
Annalea du Museum d’Hiatoire.rNalorHlS**' 
Cap. xi. and xii., p. 457. 
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cursom of diss.olnUon ; ;thnt, 
which all'tiics Resistance'of a you,thful and 
healthy organization exhausted itself in 
useless efforts agMpst the ,pptqiicy.it}£ the 
'■ poison,'; 'Sbe kieot.V^ swplien had, burn¬ 
ing ‘ ^es’rivettra tipbn tlie'‘i'ea,tores' Pf 
■’FelageV but recently, so placid, and now 
IrCr^^d^incapahln ojf r^^gnition (thxoimh 
‘tite* fedirfuf'distortip^ bf conyplslonf. t At 
ohe m^mi^nt ireeping, ,at, ai^ther;prnyijig 
■"the protection of Heaven' fpr Pelage ; 
/then cftsting Kerself, ai,,.;t]tte;, feet of 
'■M—i, whom she (earnestly , besought 
’to Save him. Her love by turns assumed 
every expression of gpief,, exhausted all 
the language of supplication, employed 
evi^ interpretation of,despair. 

Ine night was already, far advanced, 
and that long hgony still mntinued. 

M ■ —.i , nevertheless, [with a calm 

voice, had just declared to Leonie that 
• his skill w'as unavailing, and that the 
death of Pelage was inevitable, p^ep the 
■' report of 'cannon was Keaiti booming 
. heavily above the storm then raging with 
, terrific violence.'. , • ^ 

. An announcement had just reached 
the mansion that the republican expedi¬ 
tion was preparing to land its troops. 
The intelligence it brought of the total 
abolition of slavery had propagated itself 
,,rapidly and terribly as the flame of the 
iuconuary; all the negroes had deserted 
the white party, and had declared them- 
,selves free in the name of the National 
Convention. . 

Cbaries and .M-——i repaired with 
the utmost haste to Fort Flefir de I’Epee, 
, at^.d scarcely jjad they taken their depar¬ 
ture, when a band of negroes, headed by 
Jemmy, feU.upomand effected an en¬ 
trance into,.the .dwelling of Popingire, 
in search of the two chiefs of the white 
party. 

They surrounded the body of Pelage, 
who hadjust expired. 

“MassaJ my massa!” cried .Tommy, 
“fife has died Irom poison !" 

On beaidng the events detailed, which 
had transpired during that horrible night, 

. he,made those around him swear to pro- 
;, tect the dwelling of M; de Popingire, 

.. for < the sake of Mademoiselle Leonie, 
who bad so tndyloved his, poor master, 
/and to give no'-quarter to cither Charles, 
.. or to the author of the crime. 

/, ..This oath was proffered over Pelage's 
t^,bod 3 ^lby the light of 'waxen tapers, which 
mingled their trembUng* radiancu irith 



«NITKlf' Pel^t 

•'th^''fiilttt aiid' fflorj^iF glimmering the 
< risitig'eith.' _ 

'■ ,’xyn. ^ V 

••} Histc^ iihiis'i%laties the ^nseqnenc^. 
<if the French squadron disem^urki^g* 
'On the-6th of June, t|ie F'oit Fleur 
tite l'Ej>4e was'* carried by assauH at;n(iid> 
'^ght, Iw the republican geiieials,^ Car- 
tier and Rd^er. The enemy,' petted 
at their audacious temerity, fled with a 
putic terror, abandoning all its positiops, 
and attributing its defeat to the want of 
discipline aihong the yyalistswho ser\’’ed 
under its banners, together with their 
•paralytic Ifcar. At break of day, the 
negroes and republican troops entered 
Pointe-d-Pitre, and took without resist¬ 
ance eighty-seven ships of every class 
then lying in port: 


V V 

't the Create, 

Fugitives diasedfbfthehr lives. Chiles 
de Popingdeq, and Dr. M---—, favoured 
’ by a disguise, braversed thd sea-shdre in 
search of a vessel by which. they ,iUt]^t 
be enabled to quit; the Colony^ slid join 
the English fleet, which thf^' itklCaliaiM 
on falling in with at sotpo' Ifttl'e idis^^ 
off the coast, towards the' south-Wtiib 
They had vainly followed all the' capri¬ 
cious slopes and windings of Du Gdri|r 
and Sainte Anne’s shorea^ when,', qn 
rounding the Salt River i*ocki thpy dis¬ 
covered, and took advantage of, the capqe 
>of Jemmy—that canoe,'vriiich, it will'lie 
remembered, was destined to coiiVc^ 
;Pelage and his faithful negro hum them 
.native island. 


SOLUTION 

the EhigmA which appwred in the Ladff*» Magamae, March, 1838. 

. .. BY MRS. OBOROB WORMAR. 

Tho' all unnamed, and hid with wily tongue, , 

’Tis but the pnuse of Echo thou hast sung:. 

/ She is the life of many an emerald vale, 

Stealing the Song and panting on the gale! 

O’er the flood gliding, , whispering sigh for sigh 
Echo pursues heC flight, and yet’nigh, 

Where is-the spot, with nature's beauties crowned, 

- But in it’s bosom Echo may bo found, 

Beady to welcome each with syren song 
Ranging the hills and sunny glades along. 

Nor life, nor tongue, h^’’flute-toned speech supply, 

Her voice, her dwellin^^'ajfl is mystery. ^ ■ 

Yet when old Winterhis snbw-Wreathed head, ‘ i ' 

Glad Echo wakes from but her mossy bed, 

Greeting with merry voice the frqiSty skies, * . « 

Then sinking softly, in a whisper dies. ' 

Fitting the woods whoSe sUinmtfr hue is gone, 

With mimic blasts, long wound, of faiiy tone, 

Mocking^ the bugle of the hunter free, 

Echo, what mystic power can ever equal thee I 
_ ‘ ^ _ 

SOLUTION BY “ E. P.” , , 

Sweet Echo! Sweet Echo 1 hqw soft the reply, ,i 

Sweet Echo, sweet Echo, returns to my sign';' ,, 

The silvery cadence subsides into air, , ‘ , . • 

And I listen entranc’d, as if femes were there: i ; 

For tho* I call forth each sigh and each sound, - '' 

And my cion voice, alone, reverberates round; ! 

Yet so soften’d, so mellow’d, it comes to my Bar,' ,' 

It seems like a voice from a heavenly' ^here ; ' ■ 

E’en Silence is charm’d, and lends her eoft wing, 

, , For Echo to float on and sweetly to sing. \ 

Notts,, March Z, 1838. ' 

For farther particulars, toe beg to refer our readers to the back of the page of contents* 
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FASHION INTELLIGENCE OF PARIS,^FOR APEIL, 1838. 

, i , ,w 

DESCWmON OP PLATES, \ ^ ^ 


Np, J.-^Plaie of .Ihlaih,-—lgt Bugt^-*' 
Drm .fa rich %ui^ satic. Corsage with < 
a pohxt, and three ^deep folds oifthe 
of ^e. dress, forming draperies d 
la SeviffnL (See plate.) Short tight sleeve, 
with two loose, but not deep, pu^ put on at 
the bottom, and finished with a single blonde 
ruf9e, ^ la Louis XIV. At theinner part of 
the bend of the arm the pufis are drawn up 
to a point, and retained by a bow of sadn 
ribbon to inatch the dress. Smaller rosette 
bows placed at the top the centre of 
thneorsa^, back and frontj and at the top 
of- each sleeve, retaining the folds of the 
draperies in proper form. Coiffure, the 
front' hair drawn to tho sides of head, 
where it falls in thick tofts'of ringlets, is d 
la Mancini; tho back in imitation of the 
Grecian style, a torsade (roll) of hair goes 
round the head, and crosses the brow, and 
a bouquet of large flowers is retained at the 
loft ride of the back of the head by a golden 
aiToir; pearl necklace, with an enamelled 
locket suspended from it. 

2ttd Bu.rt.'—Dress of gros de Naples; 
corsage quite plain, and i points, with aflat 
blonde tucker jjut on round the bosom; 
the corsage has also a slight point at back. 
Short tight rieevos, with two deep frills, 
and finished with a deep blonde ruffle; a 
bow of satin ribbon with long ends is placed 
immediately oxer the l^hest frill, on fihe 
outside of the sleeve. The hair is much in 
the style of the one just described, with the 
exception of blonde lappets being fastened 
into the back coiffhre, instead of flowers; 
the back hair is in tortades ; the ornaments 
are gold, richly wrought. (See plate.) 

Basf.Dinner dress.— Dress of 
satin, plain corsage, with a double fold 
the .material round the bosom; a new and 
pretty finish to the top of a diesi. Tight 
short sleeves, with two rows of fluted 
trimming at bottom, and finished by a deep « 
and rich raffle, k la Louis XV.; the fluted'^ 
trimming is composed of tiilU or crape. 
The bows On ^|a sleeves and the ceintorej 
which is fasten in front with a small boW, 
and ^wo long ends of ribbon, are Of satin 
ribbon. Blonde cap, ornamented with 
flowe'-s and marabouts; the crown of the 
cap is small, round, hnd iflgh; a det^ rich - 
blonde forms a standing boi^rat ^ cratre' 
of the front, but is re^doced at the si^ by 
a wreath of marabouts^ whi<rii droop on tM . 
neck at the left side, hut do uot ^ quite 
so low at tho ri^t. A light and1>0&qtiM . 


wreathof ihll-hlowa rose8rintinnl;ted wUh^,'.',. 
buds and fohage, goes hatweeo theface 
the marabouts, and . forma ope of .t]^ .xnoA, r 
elegant and. becoming cpiffur^jibat can J 
possibly be igiaginad. The .cap, is finish^.. 
at the back by a standing border of blonde 
(see plate), beneath whira is a full bow of 
satin ribbon. 

4th Bust.—Gives the back of the cap 
just described. Pink satin dress, low cor¬ 
sage, and long Sleeves. Mantelet scarf of 
JiM (UetUog), trimmed aU round with a 
dera full blonde. 

Herars or tuckers for putting round the 
bosoms of dresses. 

Tho first is of clear cambric, with deep ' - 
frill at bottom, festooned at the edge; at 
top is a quilUng of narrow pink Satin ribimn, 
standing up. A narrow Valenciennes isran 
on the top edge of the ribbon'; the bow in' 
front may bo white or coloured. 

The second is two falls of blonde put on 
to a piece of plain blonde, cut in the shape ' 
of n pelerine dieoUeti, rather deep, and 
pointed at back, and quite cut away in 
front; a coloured ribbon is merely laid 
under the upper frill, with a plait here and. 
there to bnng it into form; a bow of 
figured uithi rmbou in centre of the front. 

The third, at left side of plate, is a dra- 

S in the S^vignd style. It is made of 
, and brought in regular folds or plaits, 
trimmed top and bottom with a narrow 
lace ; a rosette of ribbon -with long ends in 
front. The one opposite is for morning 
wear, toilette d’lnterienr. It forms a kind 
of open pderine or fichu, and is mnoh - 
adapted to a sUk or mousseline de laine 
dress. A qniUing of tulle forms the trim- 
ixiing; rosette of satin ribbon with long ' 
ends. 

The fifth ravers is made of satin, with a " 
piping at the edge, and a trimming of satin 
ribbon; a narrow blonde is put on top dnd 
bottom. A ravers of this description made 
of pink or blue satin, wifii ceinture, fiowCrs;' * 
shoes, Ac. to match, and worn with a dress, , 
of white crape,, gaute, or book muslin, - 
would Ibnn one of the prettiest and simplest 
toilettto imaginable for a young lady. 

Aritoule of rich Stripra toUfl;''square,'^ 
with'the points merely taken «off-at 
cmnera.’ < ■ ■ s' j ■ 

No; 8. ’Foihttes ic- PreiiMROdff.'xdE^hion# >« 
for Long-Ghamps. Hat of pink ponx .de ; 
soie; the front large, coming low' it the' 
sidef, whew it is rounded off, low cWwn, 
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trimmed 'vrith rio^ satin ribbon and blonde; 
a bouquet of -srhite lilac is placed at each 
side, under tbefhmt of tbe bonnet. Bress 
of gns de Naples,' plam, low corsage, 
tight sleeves, the bcdtom of the dress'orna¬ 
mented with three flounces. Arab Monte-. 
let.—This we give, not for its bea^tye^aqtly,,.. 
but to convince our fair readers that we ’' 
give them the newest fashions, whilst still 
onljj^a^pted by Ihe French court, conse¬ 
quently,‘months btfore such articles are to 
be ' commonly worn In Paris, or dis- 

R in the shop windows. This mante- 
shawl, may be made of cashmere, 
satin, velvet, of even' ^ear muslin for sum¬ 


mer. At back, it has the appearance of a 
shawl, the point descends low, it is sloped 
out at the neck, so as to. flt without a 
wrinkle: a small collar, rounded at back, 
adds mu^ tnjifii 'i^ped&nifojlfSe shape of 
the mantelet in foont can be.easily cut from 
onr plate. The guirlande, all round, is 
emitroiaeredin floss silks or worateds; 

Second Figure,—^Drawn capotte of gros 
de Napfos, tbe front iarge, q^wn .small 

and round; a bouquet of roses is.placed 
little at th^ left side, and retidns an ' ^ 
High dress of ciuh'mere, witti a ritmlo d^ 
flonnee, mantelet. of tirimmed wIm' ' 

blonde. 


Paris, March 29, IBSS. 

I find, my dear friend, by your letter just 
received, that your London season is arout 
to commence. It will no doubt be tbe most 
brilliant yo;i will have bad for some years, 
being under the auspices of your young 
and lovely Quoen, I have been at a number 
of routs and soir^s lately, and this week . 
have been round,to nearly ^ our celebrated 
dress-makers and milliners, with some, ctf 
my friends, so as to be enabled to give you 
tbe greatest novelties from the fountain 
bead. 

I told you in my last, that the corsages 
d pointe were in vo^uo, and so they still 
continue. Some piwts are long, some 
shorter, and others having little more than 
the semblance of a point; the draperies,. 
<i la Sevigni, are frequently replaced by 
revers, which you can easily get iniule from 
the patterns I send. The sleeves are still 
undecided as to any particular fashion or 
form. For fidldress, the sleeve is, however, 
Iilain and tight; the frills, slashes, puffings, 
and falls of blonde, are quite to the taste of 
the wearer, or her couturiire. This is for¬ 
tunate, that we are not forced to wear an , 
ugly or unbecoming sleeve, merely because 
it is the fashion; this 1 have always thought 
an absurdity: frequently it is not the fleoye 
that is ugly, but it is the sleeve that is un¬ 
becoming to the figure of the wearer. A 
sleeve may suit one arm, one figure, and 
completely disfigure another. So now we 
are free,.let us therefore make use of our 
emancipation from tbe thraldom, of £aBhi(H;, . 
to soi ourselves off to the best advantage. , 
Biob deep blonde floimoes.are much in re¬ 
quisition, in frill dress, Tbe waists are. 
long, the akij^ very long, in fact, ihort , 
trains are frequentiy to be seen, - especially 
when the dress is composed of velvet, 
damask, rich brocade, or figured satin; and 
when made to «^en W front, with corsam 
hVanti^ue: the corsage covered withjewels, 
the skirt looped haek with4he same, a rich 
satin petticoat underneath* with a splendid 


blonde flounce going across riie front to 
where it is met at the sides by tbe antique 
dress,; to such as this, a train has now be¬ 
come nearly indispensable. But for dancing 
dresses, or those worn by veyy young ladies, 
married or unmarried, no trains! The 
younger ladies, as they must have a fashion 
■, uf^eir own, have adopted tunics, I'his 
very elegant eastern fashion lias become 
very general amongst our Parisian belles. 

. A long dress of white or coloured satin is 
worn underneath; tunic is composed of 
blonde, tulle, tulle illusioo, crape, gauze, 
or even organde; it may only reach to the 
knees, or may.be a little longer; the lower 
part of the satin petticoat may be orna¬ 
mented with a rich blonde flounce, and a - 
light wreath of roses or mixed flowers may 
be put at ,the edge of the tunic; this form¬ 
ing a heading to the blonde, gives the most. 
delightful effect, possible to the dress. I 
saw some of these tunics at the last ball at 
the Tuileries, the corsages were half high, . 
d la vestaie, or A la Grecque, cut square at 
the bosom, and full to the waist; a simple 
. chff en or, (row of gold lace trimmmg,) 
round the :bottom of the tunio, oeinture to 
‘match;, to complei^ this truly eastern cos¬ 
tume, the front hair in simple bands, the 
back h la Grecque, intermixed witli pearls, 
aj^ronniere to match; nothing could pos- 
ribly exceed tbe lightness, elegance, or 
beauty of these most simple costumes. 

1 have seen some very pretty velvet hats > 

: for full dress; the crown » quite low, and ' 
quite round, the leaf large and round, a long;' 

I foather is placed so as to droojp over tlie 
neck at the. left side; in putting on tbe 
hat, it is -put low at that side, and.worn; 
very much raised at the, other side of the: 
head; or rather to eaplain more clearly, tba. 
leaf of the hat is not turned, up, hut' the ■' 
hat is placed quite on the Iqfr ride of the 
head; two or three very short full lappets, 
of blonde, embroidered in gold, are a great 
improTonient to the appearance of the hat, 



I t- 

one falls over tha right ear, the other fvro 
merely reach the back of the neck. A 
flower or a small bow of velvet, with a 
jewel in the centre, forms a beautiful finish, 
if placed over the right temple 
of plain bandeaux will not soil thu hat: 
the hmr should be in ringlets, 1 forgot to 


Miactllany, fcouRT mac., Ac. 

two flowers seem to become still more prevalent 
A as roring approaches, 
th a l%e modistes say that drawn capottes 
lish, will again be in flavour; they are certainly 

summer. 

bat:^ ^%e p^Kl handkerchiefs are without 
>t to hems, hut have rich rioieret of open work 


say, that a small chain of diamonds round~~~an round. The lace worn on the handker* 
the lower part of the crown is a wonderful chiefs ^ present is ermessixely 
iinprovement^'eteB-a'BtK^ to'rtade’of'wold:’' put^’ 9 ft*y^'^ftflll’’'flffh 8 tfif jWwkieS-em'^ 
might leplade the idiamonds .a Iflra of > bmldew''»nU-'1ie *vrertf;*^-i^h '''a»*'lhe 


Fei^se might also be adopted in plaoe ofn 
the;^<her. ,, .. 

, jui .fhl) dms,'sbpe^ the cotonr of.-thp; 
dnMS hr of the rilibuas ajre fbei^uently 
he seen, they are less pointed, at thh. toe 
than they Were.'' For glovek'andtheif Wim- 
mings, f refhr ’^ott tq- .thv IhSt:'' 4-gold 
bracelet is often.'woni'' rffist '-aho^e* the 
glove. ' ' 

) ^Fon walkhigand carriage eoStinue/dredieB 
of ,velvet, leTanti8a«!„-8atia. or repai,-.anri 
adopted; th«^ -hnsm maotekits-made tq 


seddbtf ftermitsiFelerine^,-a]a6i'' mtiii8< 
sdiUB deinineV gms'de^^les, i^nghamw 
coloured jto. .ma^ ^he .dNs^ .wjU 

ag|du,1^e in.yogpe; '|hd«!ed,,rmese pelerines 


and -tn crom ’at fil^t,'iEHe ■hnds”fa8tehTng' 
‘just hedeath theceroture; a'Mll all round,-* 
and the pdetine not to- meet, nor quitw- 
close At, the neel^; . a pelerine, of this form; 


aaopten; tn«w-asam maoteufts -maoe tq close nt,'tne neei^;.a petertne.ot tins term;.' 
match, or .the, Iqigo tftfg} mantelets rafter,wift a, ipdU, puft as 1- des^bed in my last, 
wadded and linra, and which I ftilly des-. wift a coloured ribbon inserted into the.., 
cribed to you in my last letter; they are. bullion at top, cftnot fail to set off a dress 
still trimmed With fttr, fHnge or bUck tace.‘' to itdvantage. 


Mousselines de Idne and de sole will 
again be ftidbionable this spring. Maate* 
lets and" mmitelet < shawls will be woni. 
Brodequins, the colour and, as much as 
possible, ftemaftrial of the dress, am prer: 
valent. Frfts 1 described most fully last- 
month, have you inade any of them f 

Cuffs and rufBo#of eveiy description 
continue fashionable, and will be worn all^ 
the spring and summer. 

The hats continue large, the fronts par¬ 
ticularly ; they descend low at the «des, and 
am rounded off; the crowns'hro hotaitalL' 
high, and are placed so as to sit far back.'' 
Vmet, satin, and watmed gma de Naples- 
am -the only materials emplm^ for hats at 
present. Feathers am stiU worn, -and 


OoldinW for Hats.—-Ghreen, grenat, pink," 
and paille. ' 

' For- Hresses.^Bark green, granat, and; 
bleu dn‘iroi (purple), with every posuble*. 
Blmde;.jof grm ; as silver grey, pearl grey, 
laids ^v, lilac grey. blua grey, and yris,, 
cendre: tnis latter colour is more what you/ 
would call drab or dust colour, than grey. . 

Tor crape diretses, the colours 1 have seen.. 
most adoj^ed. Were lemon, pink, and light' 
blue. 

How, my dear friend; that’I have done my' 
best, to contribute to the beauty and ele- 
guure fif your costume, 1 shall wift you 
adimi fi>r ftp present- / 

. .. Je t-erohrssse de tout eoeur,. 

, I,;deF- 


A Soldier's Reply .—Whipn the Hon;’* 
Colonel CatHcarl (the veteran Earl Cqft-Y- 
cart’s son) waitift o'tF Jjord Hill a few.., 
days since, the Gfeneral cqmmancihi^ in,.- 
Chief asked, “ Whattime Colonel Cath-^* 
caTt'.would require to prepare, himself for' * 
active service, aud proceed .to Catiada''' 
with despatches Ip" - The' gaUisn(' officer, ' 
aftei; musing a moment, rejilied;'*^ Halfj’ 
an nour, my lord; .jbut. If nece^tjfi. 
will be ready in twenty minutes..” .■ ' a> 
Ameriofift respftot.;^Hhdate M^vtdy^^. 
His fate . Majesty-..William !¥. 

Queen Adelftie, imving presented'theike/^ 
portraits to'. thq Goldsmiths^' CSdaiftny,'*'^’ 
they were^,' qti't1ft'25th ult.'^ for 
time exhibited , tq 'Aefiyei^jia .of, )Fhq‘'.^ 
company, when u^iuperjwaSf^ivoq’^ 

'iifisjj m-qi* 


Thomas Uqher, a meat, remarked that . 
thB'*Governroerit of the United Stales, 
hearing of His Mf^estyV decease, drdered 
the coioura of 'all'^ftips ‘In 'their ports' to ‘ 
be loweftd'*bqif toast, a tribuie of re-'’ 
s^ftt '' paid to' the metnqiy 


M. David is chaiged with 'fte exet^UonU’ 
of the tomb which, filial piety is abbut to 
erect tb’jth'e inienioiy' of Horteiise (Ek-„ 
Qtiefenybf fibllaiid), iii fte'church'of* 
Hqfe!l.'’'’;‘',The daughter'qf Josephine will 
be'f^re^ted thereon jetf med, in a' 
ui^ilW'^idtude to thaVbf^qf .tobl^e|'^ 
ufiqh'the'inausbleum by Uartelierinslrea^^j^ 
raised iu the same'enur0h,'bearing thu 
inscription Et dosepl^ne, Eugwie ei ’* 

Hortense.” .; is ,1 .i 


4^ rwt 
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JSliintii^rgh CahtpbtiZiibra^, 'JVai.S3i . 

^c(indinavith jiacimiem^^pderaf ' 
AsDn^yr Caichtox, LLJXf 
■ authtnr of *^>Hbtoiy/crf. AiabiS)*'&e^ 
and 'H£ir«iE WSEAtolt, IiL.D;, aa-i 
thor of ** HMlOft of the' Northm^," 
&c. Oliver and Bdyd. '' \ 

The ‘‘ Edinbur|;h jCaVinet .Jt^ibrejyi” be,-;' 
yondalji compaH&oh, issues the boatworhe of 
Its class, and .Us publishers have besides 
the . happy tact of discovering what is; 
most ne^d by the poblic ; of the triUh 
of this observation, >the; present work is 
an undeniable instance. Wiere in tHe' 
worid ' could 'dny one purchase, if h^} 
searched for it evOf so anxiously, a 
plete history,of the, Scandinavian Penin¬ 
sula? Assuredly, then, such a history 
was a desideratum in. the- vast; body of 
English literature. / Farr our . parts we ' 
were always forced-tO refer to a pair ‘Of 
pet quartos published hy" suhscription * 
iri the reign of Queeh Annc^ which cbuld „ 
not be had for’loy.e toi^ iqoMy. ’ ,'!fbew 
were of course.mIpusthe,h^ry.of |ie«dy ( 
a century and a half, leaving the fiery.. 
8|rede< Charles the Twidfth^in the midst 
of his victories^ . ■■■*’ ■* ’i-'a' i .> .j-"/* 

- The present publieatiuit is-wiitton in a ■' 
nervous, compact styid,"''feplie^’wiffi ’'idf'' 
formation,'aha the rea¬ 

der. The histories of Sweden and Den¬ 
mark are as closely united os those of 
England and Scotland; and the-rise.and-i- 
prO^m of both states are fully and. lu- .. 
ndno^ly 'trac^, in tliesey volumes, pro- • 
cOediqg ip si parallel narrative fi['om'their . 
firet daypi^i^jh^n thei]^:inypdwg tripp^jrant, 
finth tq^jepovate degeii^rate Europe by 
a trafisfusmh or savage energy, down, to ' 
the reign of Beraadotte.and the . present 
Dfi^ish king. _. " ,.'i ' . 

The''earlier arm^.Jof our coqnby are, 
entirely occumi^ with the- <»pl^its. wd 
uaWclcome ^^iom^^piP ’^0 sea-hipW 
fr6ih^ §can^hana,'''.T^eh' tfey w^nt forU^..^; 
from* thO ■ rwjky'hsws ’ and head-lands, of,, 
S^^bn and l^b^^r to seek, suxordiug, , 
to tpeir.own Huqic y^rrsong, 

** The lb.w-lying4d|p||^.(ti a^j^aut^pl land.” 

In the spirited translation of the la- ’ 
mented Mothorsill (one of the greatest 


of mpdem poeta), # royal 
the Northmen,, sungrtim ^intedatraiii ;sis < 
he stood on the fM>op of his galley, 
ding before a sharp spring gale; 'Ri^ thc^< 
pi^toiy gentry usually ^it^ Englihid 
with' the gales qf Edster., , 

' ‘ Puward ^.Urdu’s battle flag 

. ^Ireams qhward to tbestirand! . .< 

, The warrtQi^i of the world are .forth .. .. 

To choose another land I ' 

Evety inhabitant of oUr islands -at all 
interested in the history of his country 
should attentively peruse these exeeQent'' 
volames, fe^ without ah acqhaihtance wdth 
the'hiigin'and statistics of our Saxon ap4,. 
Danisb progenitors,' our own annals are.^ 
daw)c find oanfused. . 

Tiho-.first volume'copanaenees with're 
geographical view the Scandinavian 
peninrola ; ' thmi’ fellow the fabulous and' 
the heroic ages of the countries ,of' Swe- 
dehj Deiinnark', t^d Ndiway^'and an ac¬ 
count qf'theiv.^nstitui^uS ^d. manners : 
this' jTOC^dh fe..pxc.eedu}gly entertaining.,. 
Witness this curious passage.. 

^'in tbe Saga olE‘gUI,-.son of Skallagvim, 
there is a ourioitr and piotoresqmi^account of' 
advil trial in Norway^ in''tliereigD'o£ Erik'-: 
Blddrocef.'tespecting part oC< an. ialieritanee r 
claimed by twchiemurinright of bis wife,'.' 
but which 'had^beCO'eaiiridy ttwen/ possetsionf' 
of (by hishrodier-la-law^ Bergalnsund, whose ■ 
suit was backed by the interest of Uie king, 
and his queen Gtthhilda'. The question was 
trie^jgt the Gula Ting assizes, Adhere .both 
parties appeared,^en<ied by numerous bands 
of followers, ana frieuds., The.court, which 
wits held in the midst of a large field, coii- 
siatedof anhncldsore'sarrbahded and fenced 
with hazel-twigs,/festened^togcdicr with a ' 
coed, called >th«'<Tcbqnd, nr sacred band. 
WlthUt (his circle sat-the Judges, thirty-six .. 
in nun^r{ three disiricts having returned., 
twelve each, - ,T^ pleadings commeuced in¬ 
due' Ihrm,' and .Berga'nmhnd asserted tqat'. 
EgillV 'Wifi^' bring the child a 'riave.^^' 
could nqt inherit'the property'm dispiitfit'''^ 
But hiit aiiertions werC' denied byAridmorn^ 
who produced'(he--oaths of twefre ecmpiuw i 
gfttme that the was of ingentiaas hhstji 
as the Judges were ahont to nMnounoor senr.., 
tence, ^e queen, apprriienaing thi^.^olt .' 
might be favopissble to Egill, with Whom she ., 
watr.at enmity, caused her kinsmtin to cut' 
tbe'fncred cera, hy'‘which'th^ hourt was 
broken up in eonfurion. 
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' Tbe disappointed chieftain'challeniced 
his udirenary to single combat, and dc« 
aonnced. vengeance against all who'should 
.dare to iutejrfere. Efi^,W’aB,greatly incensed 
at this prcsjamDtiQn; hut as tiohody, not 
even the king ornis champions, s^ere allowed 
to come armed to'the assizes, EgUl'hiade'his 


LiWamv t 




’with the best of the 'embellishment^ an 
-adatbtihly cut portrait of that royahhtiro; 
bdt dnifauthof has neglected to inf^^ us 
trhence he derived this treasure, a ciresm- 
tdancewhich should newer be omitted inthe 

______, —o— _ introdubtioft of a rare-'historical portlet, 

escape to Icelahd in a bark with thirty‘men, The (kawihg is^ Spirited'and heautiful, 
provided by his faithful cdmpaniqii Afin- - dnd the noble'pride'Of the features,'gran 


hiom. Before Setting sail he had found an 
opportunity of satiating his revenge, by kill- • 
ing, not only his adversary, Bergniimund, 
but .Erik's son, Rogimld, whom he hatlac- 
j .ddentally encountered at a convivial meet* 
log. As a memonal of his.indignation on 
quitting Norway, he stuck one of the oars of 
his' ship in a cleft of the rock, surmounted 
with a uorse’s head, and beating the follow.-- 
ing imprecaUon, carved in Runic oharao. 
ters:~-‘l direct this curse against the tute¬ 
lary deities who built this Iand| that they 
. aball for ever wander, and find no rest nor 
abiding-place nntil they have expelled King 
Erik and Queen Gunhilda/ '*• 

The author of this department of the 
work we suppose to be Mr. lleniy Whea¬ 
ton. He traces Norman customs, and 
the first rise of our constitutbn when 


cradled, among these northern mountains h® says— 
and forests whence they originated; we 
follow him with delight, and promise our 
readers a rich intellectual treat from, the 
perusal of bk pagei. 

- We get into the broad stream of his- 


deur of the brow, loftiwess of the Head, 
and august bearing of the person, give 
us a true notion of the boro vriio made 
adverse fortune bow be%re his patriot 
throne. It is a painful contemplation to 
see the last of nis royal Une possessing 
tail hk moral.worth .and undaunted cou¬ 
rage, die an exUe in poverty and lone¬ 
liness, because, like Prince Hamlet, whom 
he so closely resembled, 

his noble and most sovereign reason 
Was like sweet bells jangled out of tune 
and barsh.*' 

Our author, whom “we now suppose is 
Mr. Andrew Crichton, touches the in¬ 
firmity of the unfortunate Gustevus the 
Fourth, with a hxunane and tender' hand, 


, ** Meantime a revolution was secretly-fer¬ 
menting different parts of Sweden, which 
gave a new aspect to political affairs, and 
ultimately led to an alteration in the line of 
the regal succession. -Varions causes appear 
to have Contributed towards the accomplish- 


tory with Canute the Great, well known mentof this event, amongst which the most 

aste A**** Cmvam .f ...A.. 1 _ft_.^1 


in our Saxon Chronicles; the fimt vo¬ 
lume closes with the successfiU struggle 
of Gustavps Yako* ..Ampng the first 
pages of the second volume, we meet 

* >f In ocwteqnencc of this snperstitioiu reverence 
of fonn*,tlie Scandinavianoodeembracedall living' 
things. Bnitee were inclnded in the social com¬ 
pact, and dealt with as if they*hadbeen hiiional 
creatures. I f a beaver was killed, by the laws of 
Hakon the Oood, a fine of three inaAs was paid 
to the owner of the ground, ' both for blood«tlto 


influential were the public acts and personal 
failings of the king himself. In many re- 
.spects he resemblea the best of bis progeni. 
tors, Hfs private life was unithpcnobable, 
and his zeal for the social and domestic im- 

S nvement of his people unwearied. His 
evoted patriotism and inflexible honour 
were manifested in the resolute perscvegrance 
with,which he alone of all the continental 
sovereigns rejected the offers and defied the 
power of the French oonqudror. But there 


and hamesucken thus recqgniring the apimal's vtas lii hiS consututtofl that family disease 
rights as ait" Inhabitant of the soil. The old'-' wldeh hadrii^Iayed itself is the ecoentrici- 

.tiOft nf Christina and the military madness 

^ .vir us. ...._.I..,* 


Norwegian statutes decreed that * the bear and 
WolfsittU be outlaws in evOiyplaCe' (Biom og, 

- Qtf ocal’bvervetna utlcsgr vera). ■ Yet even-Bratn' 

' i vas entitled to fahi judical privilege; for, if he 
, bad rohM «« Sejured bis twd-leggod country- 
men, it Vas neeestaiy to summon a Tfdvald 
qdnrt, and pr^aneebim liable to punishment 
' in ^ fohn.-t In' ibe.Saga of Flnbcgt binom 
Rama, tbe grizzly oflhnder is,.cbal}mgi^. ,to a 
v dnd, .and -riafo ^ JfiDbog.yrith all tbe courtesies 

" bavra nLonablo kiu^edge W Danish, is . Btandenbure 

a,' nrevalent in Norway. JPestm these pmd^om, per- Imd tio doubt produced inforiity, which 

■ the. idea prevalent in the dark ag«, < displayed itpdlf in the exaggeration 6f the 

““ ji “™5 

such as rstts, mice, and even insects, uiglit be whose truth, juxtme, moral vindh and 

naniibed by a decree of- iIk dvU trilniiiil. - 60 tmgC| make US lament, that he -had 


uf ChaiifiScXH. Hk nmeasontible pbsU- 
m^, .hh .mpticUms sallies of passion, his 
, fs^act towards Bir dohn Motre, qnd his 
wnple.miqm of policy in the Flnhfidi and 
' NorW<^aiicampa'gns,were all lymptoms of 
Oae mental derangenienl Avhlefa rOnd^d it 
necessary for the interests of the kingdom to 

•pat au’ eindlla bis rriiwn.W 
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&llen on the evil days of the nineteenth 
oentuiy, by some perverse chance his 
soul must have wandered from its desti¬ 
nation in the sixteenth centuiyi when 
what wu madness in our days would 
have been lauded to the skies. All', 
his romance seems to have been che¬ 
rished by his great father, Gustavus the 
Thirdi and he was taught to look back 
fondly to the exploits of his heroic ances¬ 
tors, instead of progressing with tliQ times. 
In the sketch of the Dalecarlians, we find 
his father had given him k nurse from 
that country. 

** The Dalecarlians are a hardy, b<dd,'and 
industrious race; they have been always re¬ 
markable for their inextingtiishable loyalty, 
and their name is celebrated in the historic 
page of Sweden. In consequence of their 
tried patriotfsm, and the many services they 
have rendered the government, they enjoy 
the flattering privilege of taking the king’s 
hand whenever they meet hith; and it may 
he mentioned, as another compliment to 
their loyalty, that the nurse selected for 6hk- 
tavus IV. was the wife of a Dalecariian pea¬ 
sant, lineally descended from the heroine 
Barbara Siigsdotier, who saved the life of the 
great Wasa from the murderers sent in pur. 
suit of him h,v Christian. It is perhaps the 
recollection of these exploits that makes the 
inhabitants of this province so vain of their 
superiority that, in their own opinion, no 
people on earth can compare with them.” 

Some months ago, we gave our readers 
the translation of a drama written by the 
accomplished father of this unfortunate 
monarch.* Gustavus the f'eurtb waa like¬ 
wise a literary character. About a 
twdvemonth since his sad career closed, 
and it is to ’be hoped his moral virtues 
and ardent piety will find him rest in a . 
mndlit^ world tha^ that in which he wore 
for a .time a thorny crown. 

The political hisdory of Sweden doses 
with tlia visit of the son of Bemodotto to 
the Emperor Nicholas in 1830» and the 
remainder of the volume, about a hundred 
' pttMS, k devoted to the modem customs 
and statistics of the Scandinavian penin¬ 
sula end islands, and a clever digest of its 
natural history^ well worth the attention' 
of the reader. ■ 

The map is ezcellenb The wood-cuts 
.rather oMml than^emamental, with the 
, except;^ of ‘the portrait of Gastavus 
■ Vasa, wt|^ is a beaudfdl and perfect 
work of art. 

* UaikbrlS3a,p. iirV.Lady’s Magasine 
, .aq.A.lfttitu)n. 


Diary of iha Ihm ^ Georga the 

Ffmrm. In two vojs. (For review 

of vol. i., see p< 299, March.) Colburn. 
There is an evident'resemblance of style 
between the first and second volumes of 
this extraordinary work. The last vo¬ 
lume is more feeble in execution,,^ iind 
less evil in spirit than its predecesfor^.and 
even some of tho remarks in the text are 
sensible and humane. We notice the 
apologising manner which perradea the 
notes of the first volume whenever ;the 
text is more than usually daring, while 
the notes in the second are rather more 
redolent of scandal than the text. There 
is some defect of editorial arrangement 
throughout, for the narrative, illustrated 
by letters and documents, does not pro¬ 
ceed in proper chronological order: for in¬ 
stance, we sec the unhappy princess em¬ 
barked for her final visit to the continent 
early in the second volume, which brings 
the reader back again to her residence in 
England. 

The second volume must confirm every 
one ih the notion that the whole ema¬ 
nates from Lady Chmlotte Bury and her 
connexions. In fact, we consider her to 
be the editor of tfre first volume, and-the 
historian of the 8(^nd. Confirmatoiy of 
this opinion, n'c draw the attention of 
our readers to the frequent allusions and 
sketches of the visiting circle of the 
Duke of Ar^lc, the anecdotes of him¬ 
self and his ^ests, and habituees at his 
country seats, and above all the peculiar 
character of the negoriation between the 
'Princess of'Wales and Lady Charlotte 
Biiry, regxriling the appointment of the 
oung daughter of that lady (Miss Camp- 
ell) as bedchamber-woman to tlie 
Princess. . We do not make '.an extract 
of it, for the matter is of too private a 
nature to inferest ike general reader, for- 
ther than to assist him in tmeing the 
source from which this far-famed work 
proceeds; but we request them to tom to 
page 165 of the second volume, and read 
the French letter of the Princess bn the 
subject, and the note. by. the edited in 
which the mother of the young lady 
Btknds folly revealed. 

' At this ^lit of the wcokiirthe Prinitots 
' wtui for last time Teai^ng.. 9 d!ltj^ don- 
tinent; many pages later, me. of 

narration rather awkwardly rdlls badk to 
the time when the Prinea^ al Hien- 
. jungton, illustrative of fhlii.thte 




folld^ing extr&orfinaiy. letters frota her 
royal pen. 

“Dear—, . v, , 

‘f I resume my pen 9R&tQ. py. the franc 
which you received, on Tuesday, you have 
seen that X.ori Byron was of,the party on 
Sunday { sod he was really the hero of the 
party, for bo was in very high spirits, free 
like a in the air, havingjustgot rid of 
his cfaaina*. He intended still to no abroi^, 
but where, how. and .with whom,he is quite 
unshed in his mind about it. I am sorry 
to mention, that his last poem upon 'The 
Decadence of Bonaparte,’ is worthy neither, 
his pen nor his muse. So much about him. 
We sat down to seventeen, and the dinner 
was as merry as any party . of the sort 
could go off. Every body was determined 
to be good humoured and witty. Even old 
Borriendon did *■ son petit possible.’ After 
wehaodeft the gentlemen, and we ladies 
sat round the fire equal in numbers to the 
nine Muses, h German flute-player, of the 
name of Foust, came to assiune the place 
of the demtgoa Pan. He worked much 
upon the feehnas of Lady,Anne, who was 
quite enraptured. She went close to the 
sounds of his flute, looking strangely into 
his face, as if looking him through. and 
through. Upon the other virgin’s heart, 
Miss Hayman, he had also mimh effect. 
ShO took out her pair of spectacles, and 
went to the piano-forte to accompny tbis 
bewitching flute. Lady Anne actea the 
pantomime the whole time the music con* 
tinued. 1 could admire neither the one 
nor the other. This heathen god is deaf 
upon one ear, which occamoned hiinii|k pro* 
dace u great many false notes, anal was 
too happy when released from' this caca* 
phonie. 

“ On Monday, as 1 mentioned to yon, 1 
had a little children’s ball in hcmour of my 
nephew, little Prince William.t Twenty 
couple never were better fitted for dancing, 
for beauty, and skill. Lady Anne presided 
at the bead of the large table appropriated 
for the children. Tiiere was no dancing 
after supper, but fireworks, which made 

* There is a deadly venom in his most sublime 
strains, not like the calm melancholy of fteling 
and reflection, but like the stinging of the worm 
that never dies. In his most ribald poems, the 


the cbnclugion of the evening. I confess, 

. I was as tired as if I had danced also, front ^. 
, the noise and from the total want of any ' i 
real good conversation with the grown 
people. 1 in general, people are ' 

grown more dd and dull since the two 
years I have not met them. Nothing but * 
she wine at table exhilarates their spirits, 

' and the high dishes takes tljem out of 
- their [ioord But I am glad to 

. assure you that I have now done my-duty .A 
for this year, and shall not be troubled 
again. I wish to God for 'never with any 
sight of them. 

** Yesterday 1 made-'morning visits to 
Lady Glenbervle and Lady Charlotte, at 
the Pheaseahtryf this evening I go to ^ 

> Covent Garden, and'to>molTow,to Drury 
' Lane, to amuse Willy, and to take away 
from the dreadful dreary and long evenings . 

I passed with I«a Pucette d’ Orleans. Every 
body of my acqpaintance almost is gone to 
Pam. Mr. Ward went on Monday; the 
Pools went, hke conjugal felicity, lo Paris 
also, and took their only petit fruit d’amour, 
Emily, with them. Lord Lucan has sold 
hisihouae in Hamilton-place to Lord Wei* 
lington; the former is going abroad for 
three years, with his whole baggage of 
children. I say amen, as probably I shall 
never see them again, for which I shall not 
weep. The Eihperor of Russia is expected 
in the course of a fortnight, and as he has 
visited the Empress Josephine at Malmai- 
son, he can have no objection to visit the 
Regent’s wife at Kensington. 

“ Miss B— intends to pay you a visit 
with the brothers. .1 wish 1 could as easily 
as my thoughts do, convey myself to you. 
You may say a hundred things to a person, 
but it is impossible to put them all upon 
paper. You can express vour thoughts, 
but not vopr feelings, which is my present 
case, what do you think of the ' War- 
dour,’ by Madame D’Arblais i It has only 
proved to us that she forgot her English; 
and the same suspicion has arigen again in ' 
my mind, that.' Evelina' was written, or at 
least corrected, by Dr. Johnson. There is 
nothing oni worth recommending in either 
language. . I understand that Madame do 
Stael has been much'offended at the I^gent 
not inviting h^ the evening Louis XVIII, 
was at CaMton-house. She now laments 


sneer of the comic mack but ill conceals the 
vulture that is preying on his heart.” 

t Trince William, now the hero of mnstachlos 
and jiallpons, a sort of dandy mufti. Of tbiS 
young iiojccomb it is related that the I'urkisb 
aihbiissador was observed one day to nsunlno 
him with peculiar eUriosity» and after seeing him 
flir a length of time looking with intense inierest 
in^ his hat, ud then twirling his mostachios 
with infinite care find grace, discovered that the' 

S ect of faU contemplation was his own face 
eeted in a miifor, which was'fixed in the 
'ttPtswn of his bst»’* 


much that- she never came to pay mo a 
visit, and sacrificed me entirely to pa^er 
conrt to him. She is a very time-serving 
perfton. She is going to Paris immediately. 
A loi^letter of congratulation was written 
by|1»r to Louis XVIII., and paying all 
possible compUmehts,'after having abused 
them, and done the Bourbons all the misl 
chief in her po^r. She is a very worldly' 
person, and U is no Joss wbalever to me. 
never to have mode her acquaintance. I, 
shall return to my little nutshell nsictti 
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Saturday, the dOth, and shall feel myself 
much more comfortable, and not so damp, 
as in ray present habitation, and to live 
like ‘ La dame de quiilitt- qui s’cst retire du 
inonde. Adieu, and believe me 

“ Yours most sincerely, 

(Signed) “ C. P- 

Extract of another letter from lier 
royal highness to the same. 

*'l wish you would persuade Lady 
Augusta Chattericsto come and be my lady 
of the bedchamber fur six months; and in 
case a great change in my situation should 
take place, which would enable me to go 
abroad, to take her then with me, she would 
either take the six mouths waiting at once, 
or divide them in three months, just as it 
would be convenient to her, as 1 have good 
reasons to think of preparing mjself, one 
day or another, for iny journey abroad. The 
late great events on the continent enable 
now every body to go over there, and the 
living there will be so much less expensive. 

I can only assure you, that 2000/. of Euglish 
money would make 12,000/. upon the con> 
tinenl. 1 had lately occasion to transact 
some money unitlcrs abroad; 300 dollars 
just make 50/. IDnglish money, so that I 
could be very well and very comfortable in 
a fine wariu climate, and liberty into the 
barg.iin. I came Jo the royal, menagerie 
on Tuesday, the 19th, not from idle want of 
variety, but troiii duly mixed with very little 
inclination to be civil to the very uncivilized 
society of the metropolis. The following 
day I had a great dinner of twenty people. 
The chief objects in thp picture* were the 
Duke of Gloucester and the Princess Sophia, 
and the Greys, Lansdownes, Cuwpcrs, Ac. 
In the evening, every one who left their 
names at Connaught House, though many , 
lepcntcd of their civility, and sent shilly¬ 
shally excuses for not attending the party. 
Tliank God, the dreadful liorc was over hy 
twelve o’clock; tlie curtain dripped, and I 
retired in the green-room to my solitary 
den. 

• Lord Ci- -'s higli aristocratic bearing is 

proverbial, and though there is a tincture of in¬ 
ward uneasiness of mind on his counlrnanct', it 
is a countenance, nevertheless, that is ptciiiiarly 
fascinati^ to women. The curious story told in 
all the fluhlic papers of the day, a few years ago, 
seems to imply ihat some cause of sorrow or 
dissatisfactitni preys upon him, and piobahly 
occasions that delusive stale of fani'V whijh 
conjuied up the vision of a tcrrillc head, which 
was related to have been seen hy his lordship 
more tlivn once. It is well known that there are 
many persons -afflicted with an optical disease, 
which induces them to bcl'eve they sec all kinds 
of apparitions, though at the same lime they are 
aware it is a delirium of their senses; but it docs 
not seem in this instance, that the head seen by 
Lord G — was owing to this disca-ed organiaa- 
lion, as some of bis lordship’s daughfeis have 
also (if report speaks truth) behehi ll>e spectre’s 
head." 

2 O.—VOL. XII.—APRIL. 


“ The other three days i saw nobody ex¬ 
cept the Prince Coodd, .wha. yvas ti»e only 
gentleman who showed the least urbanity iii 
taking leave of me. I did not hear or see 
any thing of the farce with the white 
cockades, neither que * le Saint Esprit’ h ite 
olTei’t an Tyran de Syracuse. I think it is 
a dreadful epigram upon the Eegeut, 

* comme ’ si on avoit doui^ que I’esprit et la 
saintelf^ lui Tnanqnuit.’ Every body wore 
white favours for three days following, and 
any stranger sirriving in the metropolis 
would have supposed that the whole coun¬ 
try had been married, and 1 have said que 
cetoit Ic marriage du saint et de I’esprit, uni 
lour la premiere fois en ’Pall-mall. We 
lave now a right to expect wonders from 
that quarter, so much about notbing. You 
may easily imagine 1 liave not seen the 
Duchess of Oldenbu'rgli, and I have also no 
furiosity to see a Kalmuck face. I shall 
h.-vve to-day Mr. Canning’s party to dinner, 
which will enable me to get »franc for all 
this random of mine. To-morrow 1 give a 
children’s hall for my little nephew, whose 
birthday ili.s. J have invited uil the fathers 
and mothers who hav c children fo.r that occa¬ 
sion. 1 am afraid it will he dreadfully dull 
for the old folks; and then I have coneludud 
for this year of our I.ord 1814, with the 
great and dull world, and shall only devote 
my hours and days to my especial friends. 
The OssulstoDS llav c followed Louis XVIII. 
Mr. Graven is gone in the same packet, 
commanded hy Sir .1. Beresford, in which 
the king is lodged, to Paris. His mother 
sends him to the King of Prussia for the 
peusiou as Dowager Margravine to be paid, 
and even the arrears. His stay will be six 
weeks, %it 1 am afraid unsnccessi’ul with 
regard to his commission. Heaven bless 
ydu, my dear——. 

(Signed) " C. P." 

Among' othor anecdote.s of individuals, 
the story of the late Duchess of Dev'on- 
shire and her reputed son is once more 
dished up for the uiuusemeiit of the pub¬ 
lic. It seems, indeed, a species of sui¬ 
cide for a member of the aristocracy to 
give such a work to the world, but the 
eager admicers of private anecdotes have 
certainly been regaled with a more nicy^ 
treat titan they have enjoyed for some 
time. Sir W. (x—I (we leave our readera 
to fill np the initials) has contributed his 
share of satire to these pages; his tmfd^ 
tuuate royal friend is thus caricatured ih. 
the witty but unprincipled lampoon frouqi, 
which we quote a morceau. 

“ At one great distance off, and one great 
while ago, 

I lived safe wit my fader at Brunswick, ye 
know; , 
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Atid although it be not the most favoured of 
lands. 

Because *tis surrounded with deserts and 
« sands. 

Yet many Ane things nay still Brunswick 
adorn. 

Though the stupidest' place that Cod ever 
did born; 

And de mens might be brave, and de women 
be good, 

Though they feed on sour-kraut in a palace 
of wood. 

So my fader took part in all wars and all 
quarrels, 

'And my moder she scold and take care of 
my moralsl 

So she gave me the Bible, but pinn’d up 
some pages, 

Not suited, sbe said, to all girls, nor all ages; 
But 1 knew all good Christians should read 
all dat hook. 

So I unpinned the pages and ventured to 
look. 

Then sbe call me one day, and she tell me 
Ane tales. 

Of how 1 should surely be Princess von 
Vales. • 

1 talk of my heart, but she tell me ’twas just 
lake de preach to de wind, for ’twas Axed, 
and I must; 

But she toll me my husband not send for me 
yet. 

Till the nation consented to pay off his debt. 
So 1 soon found my hopes and my pride 
tumble down, 

And was sold to my husband for ]e.ss than 
a crown. 

So I leave old mamma, which I like very 
well. 

And quit, without crying, both Hiinswick 
and Zell; 

Forget Rostock, and Klopstock, and Weimar, 
and Schiller, 

With Professor Fonfrarius, and learned Von 
Miller; 

And I tink to myself, though the thought 
was in vain, 

I'll be wbipt if ye catch me among ye 
again.” 

The supplementary letters we look 
upon in the light of regular fiUing-im 
stuff; there is scarcely u passage which 
arrests the attention of the reader, with 
the exception of tliis clever graphic 
sketch of an odd fact. 

Nature often mixes up the sublime and 
the ridiculous heedlessly, as it would seem; 
and I met to-day wilU a curious instance of 
her indifference. 1 forget how it happened; 
bin I was driven accidentally against a cur¬ 
tain, and saw, in consequence, beyond it 
Lord Castlereagh sitting on a stair by him¬ 
self, holding his hand to his ear to keep the 
sound and words of the evidence whicu the 
witness under exixraination at the bar was 
giving. Notwithstanding the moody wraUi 


of my ruminations I could not help laugh¬ 
ing at the discovery; and his lordship looked 
equally amused, and was quite as much dis¬ 
composed. lie smiled, and 1 withdrew. 1 
met him afterwards in the lobby of the 
House of Commons, when he again smiled, 
as if we had, as Lord Byron says, ‘ met in 
another stale of being.’ ” 

We have now closely scanned this ex¬ 
traordinary publication, wMcli will attract 
more attention llian esteem fn)in its read¬ 
ers. The time will come, when the pre¬ 
sent generation has jiassed away, when 
copies of it will be eagerly sought after, 
for the purpose of tlmming light on thef 
characters and conduct of many of thtj 
royal and aristocratic personages who 
composc'd the c.onrt of the regency of 
George the Fourth. 


Raff Hall.^ By Robert Suhvan, 
E.sq. In three vols. Colbunn 
Many detached passages in the firsi vo¬ 
lume of “ Raff Hall” fully prove tlie genius 
of its author. The characters and situa¬ 
tions of the ruined family (ff tlio house of 
Maltravcrs are cleverly draw’n; Mr. Suli- 
van has thrown round tlm dreary hall 
and the lonely student of the temple an 
overpowering interest. We are strongly 
disposed to question whether the second 
and thihl volumes are n'ally the produc¬ 
tion of the same Inind that .skotelied the 
bold outlines of the jockey heir of Mal- 
travers, his singular father, or the self- 
educated hero of tlie vvtirk, and we are 
inclined to pronounce that it is a literary 
impo.ssibi]ity. The first volume is not 
free from faults. Mr. Block isra bor<' of 
enormous dimensions, and his wife not 
much better; yek we follow the story 
with eagerness, and if it had been sus¬ 
tained with ecjual power, we must have 
pronounced “Raff Hall” a great and ori¬ 
ginal work. At present we look upon it 
as a clev er fragment, a coarse ordinary ga¬ 
bardine with a rich sable,cape, a^speucer 
of Genoa velvet with a drugget skirt, a 
gram^ melody on the organ concluded by 
a vvi^toe on the bagpipes; but why mul¬ 
tiply similes, the witty, the observant, 
the acute SuHvan could m)t have written 
the dull, dull last volumes of “Raff Hall” 
if hehad tried to do so. 

The i)ortion of the work which belongs 
to critical surveillance opens with the 
reception of the orphan nephew of Sir 
Hector Maltravcrs by his heir; the scene 
is udiniruble, and all the degradations 
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which the stable and the betting-booth 
effect in the character of a young man of 
rank, without better pursuits, are depicted 
to the very life. At last .John Maltravers 
prepares to ride a favourite black animal 
as his own jockey. The scene on the 
course is well done, minute and life-like, 
as the reader will judge by this extract. 

** Presently the bell sounded again, and 
there was an eager exclamation from a thou¬ 
sand voices at once-—'• They’re off! they’re 
moff!' Then there was the rapid but mea- 
*aured tramp of hoofs at a steady gallop, and 
then came the highbred cattle; Rattler 
taking the lead in scarlet and black, and Beel¬ 
zebub grinding hia teeth iiuiignantly in the 
rear. As they passed by there was aery of— 

‘ Rattler against the field;’ hut some gen¬ 
tlemen in the next carriage gladdened ray 
heart by observing that the black one also 
looked very like a winner. As soon atf they 
turned the first corner, I again caught sight 
of them, going in the same order as at first. 

‘ Beelzebub,’ said another gentleman, 

‘ goes in good style, and seems to be very 
well jockeyed.’ 

“ 1 was within an ace of crying ‘ That’s 
my cousin;’ but the temptation was resisted, 
and 1 enutinned to look on silent and breath¬ 
less, whilst my fair friends, mounted tip-toe 
upon the seats, let loose their tongues like a 
nest of hungry magpies. They were all 
sweethearts of the young squire, and were 
in despair at seeing him last; but somebody 
said that they had to go twice round, anil 
that the black one was lying-hy. I saw 
them till they approached the next corner, 
which was to put them straight towards the 
winning-post. 

‘“Beelzebub will bolt at that corner,’ 
said one in the stand; ‘ tiie boy cannot hold 
him.' 

“My pulse stopped heating. 

“ ‘ No,’ resumed the gentleman, ‘ he's 
safe round; I’ll take three to one he wins 
it!’ 

‘‘ Tlie blood rushed through my veins as 
though they would have hurst. 

“ In a moment the horsemen who kept 
the course gallopped along, cracking their 
whips again, and crying ‘stand back I’ with 
all their might. Then again came the rc- 

f ;ular hut accelerated tramp of the racers: 
tattler still foremost, stretching out like a 
greyhound, and Beelzebub last, with his 
mouth bleeding, and his eye flashing flames. 
It was clear to me now my cousin re¬ 
quired no bird-lime; he stnek like a forest 
fly, and looked as determined as his horse; 
but tbe perspiration, which I hud latterly 
not been able to get out of bim with half-a- 
iiozen blankets, poured down his face in 
streams. 

“ When they had performed about half of 
the last round, the horses which had oocu* 


icd tbe space between two favourites 
egan to change places. Presently Beelze¬ 
bub, who never seemed to quicken bis pace, 
bad two or three astern of him, and Miss 
Dolly exclaimed, in high glee, that tbe 
squire would not be last at all events. Again 
we lost sight of tliem, and listened eagerly 
to what was said in the stand. Every body 
cried, ‘ What a capital race,’and several horses 
were alternately said to be winning. Again 
the hell announced that they were round^the 
corner, and the betting was* lond and rapid. 
'I'he course was cleared; every neck stretched, 
and every eye strained. Some shouted ' Rat¬ 
tler !’ some swore by ‘ Spinning Jenny,’ and 
others cried ‘Beelzebub! hollow!* .When 
they appeared they were all three of a’ row, 
with the rest close behind. In a stride Oi 
two Spinning Jenny dropped back, and Rat¬ 
tler began to flag, llion was the time for 
Beelzebub, who suddenly feeling his reins 
slackened, and his sides touched with the 
spur, dashed through the applauding throng 
like his namesake on his nine days’ journey, 
and won by half a length. 

“ ‘ Capital! Famous!’ was ihd general 
cry; and the steward demanded who was 
the jockey. I could forbear no longer, 
and called out in the pride of my heart that 
the jockey was my cousin Jack. 

“ As soon as he had power to pull up, he 
was led back, the picture of death, to the 
weighing machine, to prove that he had not 
ridden too light. Here was another tremor 
for us. Miss Sally declared that all bis 
hopes lay in the saddle and bridle, for the 
squire weighed nothing at all; and Miss 
Polly, had a high situation, and could 
peep over the enclosure, rowed, when they 
placed him in the scale, that he looked for 
all tbe world like a bundle of matches. But 
we soon found our fears were vain, for, with 
the help of a large stable key, he had not 
only made himself full weight, hut had more 
than an ounce to spare. 

“ I will say nothing of the congratulations 
he received when he appeared at the car¬ 
riage, bearing the silver cup in his hands. 
How the two Miss Pollys, who were well 
rend, called his pink and yellow cap the cap 
of Fortunatus, which had trunsporlcd him 
at a wish to the jail of his hopes; nor how 
Bob Butterenp filled the prize with hrowi^ 
•tout, and made ns all take a drop to good 
luck in future. 1 was so fall of the race 
that my mind could find no room to store up 
any thing that happened after it. 

“ Alas! when I look back to the period of. 
which 1 have been talking, my heart thrille^' 
with compunction that it ever beat with tri-* 
umph. Had Beelzebub hut bolted and run' 
away a thousand miles, it had been the 
luckiest event that could have happened.' 
My cousin’s success brought Mfliin: cmliSion 
with a race of vagahoims ialthnely more 
dangerous than those whohi he had left' as'a'' 
legacy to me, because their better edueatioii 
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made them more seductive, and their calling 
was more connected with the operations of 
the mind. Wherever the» Was any sport at 
which he could be cheated, thither be was 
sure to be tempted." 

Mr. SuUvan has been the first to 
initiate us into the mysteries of Temple 
dinners, and truly the black-robed gentle¬ 
men are little to be envied, if all their re¬ 
pasts are as inviting as that seriously given 
in tfat following humorous description. 

** At last the long vacation was over, and 
my solitude was somewhat broken by the 
necessity of dining ‘ in Hall ’ to keep my 
first term. 1 was introduced to an old 
sharp-eyed attorney, who looked Uke a 
starved cormorant, as a sort of protector 
and master of the ceremonies on the occa¬ 
sion. At four o’clock the black-robed te¬ 
nants of these mazy passages were seen 
darting round the corners, like evil spirits 
amongst the catacombs. They were all 
going to dinner; and my guide hurried me 
idong to get a good place. A tap at some¬ 
thing like the door of a chapel gained us 
admission to a passage, at a table in which 
atOod an underuker-Iike man, before a book 
which would have held the sins of the world 
from the time of Adam. This book I found 
contained nothing but the names of lawyen 
- 7 -a sad indication that the, profesaion bad 
good need to make work for oue another. 
A cross .was put against my name, as a 
voucher that I was at all events one dinner 
towards the conclusion of my noviciate. 
My unlearned ga'-ments, as well as those of 
the cormorant, were then enveloped fu a 
sable robe, and we entered the Hall for our 
share in ‘ the feast of reason.’ 

“ The walls were lofty, arched like a 
chapel, and abundantly enrichei with siotr 
ply carved oak, in which was inserted the 
arms of the uuinberiess worthies who had 
there eaten their way to the bench. There 
was a long table on each side; one 15» fte 
etudents, and all, below the bar, and the 
other for. the barristers* at tiie upper end 
wak a cross-table for. the elders, who lieing 
Mtter juc^s,, took good care to get abetter 
dinner. When, we pad all taken our places 
there was a load smack at the upper table, 
like the crack of a hunting whip, and I 
found this to be the signal for grace, which 
was said or tead by one in a black gpwn, 
just as if be was pleading to the jud^ fpr 
his lift, with, the rope already round his 
neck. Jt appeared to me that he need-not 
hwe been in such a burry, for he was only 
an understrapper, who was to get no dinner 
for his pains. When he hud done his long 
story, oi which 1 never could catch a single 
word, be raised a large book which-he held 
in bis hands and gave the table another 
■“«“*» by way of signal to fall to. 

I infuruied me that, our long 

double row was divided .into messes of four 


persons each, the first of whom bad the first 
cut, then came the turn of the knife and 
fork opposite* afterwards the maltreated 
joint re-crossed the table diagonally, and 
then again, as at first, the bones were passed 
direot, Altogether it was something like a 
counlty-danCe, where the person who stands 
last Las the worst sport. ‘ That last person 
happened to be tlie luckless stranger, and 
the4iist was my experienced guioe, whose 
black drapery and bloated visage, crowned 
by an uptight top-knoL of grey hair, gave 
him very much the appearauoe of a Poland 
cock. The first dish that ran the gauntlet 
waa a raw leg of mutton, which, beinfi 
stripped of the eatable parts by my three 
predecessors, could hate tempted nothing 
sbenrt of a cannibal. Tlie wine that washed 
down this treat, and enlivened my consider¬ 
ate friends for the rest of the day, and some 
part of tlie night, was furnished as a footing 
by tiie victim who got none of it. The 
second course was a roasted chanticleer, 
whose drum-sticks stuck out long and strong 
as thelihafts of a tilbury, and who seemed 
to cut up as tough as if he bad roused his 
neighbourhood for the last dozen years. My 
cormomnt had here also the first cut, anil 
garehim^f a wing and-all that side of the 
breast: bis opposite neighbour did the same; 
nnd, by tbe time the poor old pride of the 
farhi-yard bad ‘changed sides and back 
•gain,* "he had but one leg to stand upon. 
This was all I got: and as I tugged away 
at 'his ■srbewsi I thought he would have 
clawed my eyes out. The repast finished 
with an apple-tart, which 1 have no doubt 
was exceedingly good for those who could 
crack the crusti but for my own part 1 was 
afraid of my teeth. Belore it was quite 
discussed, 1 aaw (he personage who had 
igabbled grace cdnsulting one of the judges 
with the large book which had been used to 
amaefc tbe tablet 1 bad the curiosity to ask 
.what, was the matter, and my messmates in¬ 
formed me that the old gentleman was or- 
.dering dinner for the next day. This, when 
his mouth was still full, was cruelly trying 
to the feelings of one who had obtained no- 
thing^biVt an ineffectual bite; but 1 thought 
if was the tO'learn the law, and hoped 
for betterthiap to-morirow.. Anothersmack 
and another gabble gave us notice, to quit as 
soon as we pleased*-and, leaving my mess 
to the enjoyment of. bad wine and worse 
jokes, both at my expense,, 1 returned to my 
gloom with Bometlilug very like disgust." 

Up to the last page the first volume is 
rejplete with clpver description, witty re¬ 
marks, and nrij^al views of social life * 
when all of a sudden the author’s spell 
is broken, ^e characters are whisked off 
to the continent^ where they Jilay a series 
of confused xhelo-dramatic tricks in'tHe 
masquerade of brigands, till we cease to 
care what becomes of them. 
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The style is also as much changed os the 
tenor of the story; an inextricable confu¬ 
sion pervados the remainder of the novel, 
which reminds us of the efforts people 
make to road volumes when half asleep. 
We can discover no gleam of the power 
that enchanted us in the commencement 
of the work, for from the moment the 
characters leave England, the interest we 
took in “ Raff Hall” is broken never to be 
renewed. We would say to our readers 
the moment that Italy or Switzerland is 
named as the future scene of action, in a 
modern novels shut the book, the author 
4ias really done with his tale, and a 
system of common-place road-book bofhig 
is about to be commenced. In support 
of our criticism, let the readers of modem 
fiction recall the failure of interest when 
wound up to the highest pitch by the 
change of scene in Lady Morgan’s power¬ 
ful opening of the romance of the “ Prin¬ 
cess,” and the chapters of verbiage which 
follow in the author’s struggles aftorthe in¬ 
terest she abdicated with so little judgment. 
Even Lady Charlotte Bury’s recent clever 
novel of “ Love” is greatly injured by this 
proc.ess. We could produce many more 
instances. Perhaps “ Pelham” is the only 
work which is not ruined by tire change in 
the scene of action. The ancients were not 
such bad judges after all, when they re- 
commemled their unities of scene, time, 
and place. 

The Poet's Daughter. In three vols. 

Macroiie. 

Eloquent language, imaginativeness, 
pathos, and even discrimination of cha¬ 
racter, occasionally strike iffp reader of 
“ The Poet’s Daughter.” The author is 
evidently endowed wi^h all those excellent 
materials for the composition of a good 
work, if she possessed professional skill of 
working them up together into a complete 
and beautiful whole; but the present novel 
is, we think, the first she has ever pub¬ 
lished, and we are disposed to think the 
first she has ever written. The usual 
fault of young writers is conspicu(>us in 
the pages of “ The Poet’s Daughter; this 
is the introduction of ten times more per¬ 
sonages than can be employed in the na¬ 
tural course, of a story. Wc strongly 
recommend the fair writer to study how 
to effect a concentrated interest by means 
of a few well-susteine4 otiginal characters, 
avoiding the waste of sti^ngth and spirit 


which inefficient supernumeraries always 
occasion. Above all, the fair writer ought 
to turn her attention from the treacherous 
commendations of puff reviewers, w;hich 
praise actual faults as excellences, merely 
because they are the most prominent fea¬ 
tures in the execution of an unskilfully 
written novel. Such criticisms always 
speak in praise of an author who intro¬ 
duces a multiplicity of personages whom 
they are pleased to call characters, for¬ 
getting that names are more easily written 
than characters defined and embodied. 
Misled by the delusive puff praises which 
are mere advertisements, young authors, 
aim at filling their pages with a numerous 
dramatis personee, for which they can 
find ,no proper employment, and these 
men and women of straw become regular 
nuisances, which neither author nor reader 
know, how to get rid of. Hence the 
failure of many productions which in de¬ 
tached passages, actually display genius. 

The author of the work we are exa¬ 
mining displays most power in scenes of 
sorrow and terror; mirth and comic satire 
are far from the bent of her genius, and 
her attempt at the latter in the introduc¬ 
tion of Miss Williams is an utter failure. 
Domestic scenes and the tragedy of home 
life are evidently her forte ; she should 
tame down her Byronic flights, and study 
the minute workings of passion in the 
realities of life, where the sufferers ore not 
occupied by affectation and exaggeration 
of feeling, which are indeed the chief 
faults both of society and fiction in the 
present day. 

The extract 'we offer to our readers, 
though a frightful instance of ungoverned 
passion verging on insanity, is a specimen 
which shows that the writer possesses 
power if she knew what to do with it. 

Mortals, who, like Jdsse Benlly, have 
given themselves up to the dominion of their 
own passions,, and have neglected to seek 
the Divine assistance and proteelion, ate 
thus left defencelds!!, and exposed to the hor¬ 
rible suggestions of the (enipter, who some¬ 
times seizes suddenly on iiis prey, and hurls 
them instantaneously into the abyss of orime. 
During her silent -drive home, u terrible 
thought entered Jes.sy’s soul—she knew not 
whence it came, but suddenly it was before 
her in hideous clearness, and she felt as 
though an unknown and miglity power had 
taken possession of her. Vainly did she 
straggle against the fearful dominion 
^vainly attempt to shake off this appalling 
night-mare of the soul; there it remaihed in 
startling distinctness, till, hunied on by a 
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rayslerioua impulse, slie began to analyse it. 
A voice of uijcurtlily sound seemed to whis¬ 
per in her ear—‘ Sedley loves you, and were 
you free, you might yet bp blessed ;’—/rce— 
yree —again and again did that word sound 
in her ear in hoarse murmurs, and haunt her 
brain to madness.' Bently was the only bar 
between her and happiness, and were he 
dead, happiness would woo her with open 
arms. By degrees her mind was worked up 
to a pitch of frenzy, and a horrible design 
formed, with clearness and method often 
found in madness. They arrived at home 
at last, and the Major alighting from the- 
carriage, oifered his hand to Jessy to assist 
her in descending the steps, but with vio¬ 
lence she pushed it from her, and, with a 
ehuddcriiig scream, lied rapidly into the 
house. Major Bendy followed her in alarm, 
and found her sitting near a table, resting 
her head on her arms, and rooking her body 
to and fro, while she moaned as if in pain. 
Gently he approached her, and inquired if 
she felt ill. 

*' At the sound of his voice she again 
started from her position, and gazing wildly 
at him, repeated slowly, and in a deep, terri¬ 
ble voice-: 7 -‘i/f/—yes,—I am ill indeed!’ 
Bently was shocked to the utmost, us the 
light of a lamp revealed to him the expres¬ 
sion of her countenance. A lock of her jet 
' black hair hung wildly over her face, her 
eyes glittered with a cold deadly look which 
curdled his blood, her cheeks were of an 
ashy paleness, and her thin bloodless lips 
were closely comprest, while her hands were 
alternately firmly clenched or rapidly passed 
over her brow, on which stood the large drops 
of mental agony. The veins on her temples 
and in her throat were swelled almost to 
bursting, and her breath came with a hissing 
sound. 

“ For some moments Major Bently stood 
appalled and in silence, contemplating this 
fearful spectacle; at length he exclaimed in 
hniried accents—‘ForGod’s sake, Jessy,tell 
me what thus agitates you I ’ By a violent 
efhirt Jessy assumed a calm, quiet appear¬ 
ance, and assured her husband that it waa 
nothing hut a violent nervous headache, to 
which he knew she was frequently a martyr; 
and she entreated him to leave her for the 
night, as she fell that nothing hut perfect 
quiet would restore her. Major Bently felt 
re-assured in some nte.asure, and when it 
was arranged that she should pass the night 
on a couch in her dressing-room, and he had 
insisted on her taking a composing draught, 
he parted from her, and in the space of an 
hour slept the sleep of a tranquil tonecience. 

“ The whole liouse was hushed and still, 
and the only .«ound to be beard in it was the 
loud licking of a large clock on one of the 
landings, which ever and anon chimed the 
quarters. All slept, save one,—the frenzied 
Jes.sj. Fixed and motionle.ss she sat in her 
drossing-roomj hai ing bolted the door; and 


her black velvet dress suited well with the 
tragical expre.ssion of her countenance and 
attitude, as the flickering light of a dim lamp 
fell on lier. It seemed as though life had. 
fled from licr inanimate form, so marblj 
pale and rigid were lier features, and so still 
was the stare of her distended eyes. Sud¬ 
denly the clock chimed a quarter past twelve, 
and Its cheerful tones fell in startling discord 
on her ear, and aroused her from her ntli- 
tuilc. Her countenance underwent an ex¬ 
traordinary change, and, hastily rising, she 
threw herself on her knees, and held up her 
arms to heaven. 

^ “ Gradually a faint colour revisited her 
pale cheeks, the muscles of her mouth qui¬ 
vered violently, the wildness and dark fire of 
her'^yes were clouded and quenched in 
tears, her breast heaved convulsively, and a 
violent paroxysm of grief shook her frame. 
In this lucid interval the memory of her late 
thoughts came upon her like a hideous 
dream, and she tried to persuade herself that 
she had indeed been sleeping. She pressed 
her hands upon her temples to still their 
quick throbbing, and closed her eyes lightly, 
as though she would shut out some terrible 
image, then throwing her arms across the 
couch by which she was kneeling, she dashed 
her head against them in mute despair. 
Something struck against her forehead and 

f ’rave her acute pain; she raiKul her head 
tastily, and looking to ascertain the cause, 
found that the gold setting of a sjtlendid 
bracelet on one of her wrists had cut her 
brow-—the bracelet contained a miniature of 
her mother! As she gazed on it in stiipiflcd 
grief, a drop of blood oozed from ber wound, 
and fell oii the benign features of the minia¬ 
ture. Jessy shuddered at the sight, and 
hastily rubbing off the spot, she con'tintied to 
contemplate that face which abe remembered 
as having smiled upon her in innocent child¬ 
hood—those mild eyes which had so often 
wept over her waywardness and unkiudness 
—those lips.iljkich had so often called down 
blessings on^r head. The powerful tide 
of filial love rolled back on her heart, and 
with it cainc anew the remorse which had 
well-nigh killed her on that tender mother’s 
.death. 

“ Again, she saw her bending over her in 
sickness, and refusing to seek the rest denied 
to her darling child; again she felt on lier 
cheek the warm maternal kiss, which had 
bIcBsefi her morning and evening in the joy¬ 
ous days of early youth. By degrees her 
imagination grew heated, and images of past 
limes arose thick and fast, and visions of the 
mourned and dead flitted before her ryes. 
Her parents stood near her, and appeared to 
gaze on her with looks of tender pity and 
mild reproach ; but when she stretched her 
arms towards them, and strove to clasp the 
dear forms, they suddenly viini.shcd. These 
friendly visions were succeeded by dark 
figures, which flitted in frightful indistinct- 
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ness across the chamber, and beckoned her 
to follow; voices whispered in her rnr the 
tiilismanic name of Sedlcv,. and with that 
name came courage lo iiertc her watering 
resolution, and hope to cheer the prospects 
of the future, when one terrible hour should 
be passed. 

“ With n convulsive shuddering she un- 
clupsed from her arm the bracelet containing 
her raotlier’s miniature, and "ilhoul once 
venturing to look at the gentle features, she 
placed it on her toilet; a lamp stood on the 
tabic, and on glancing casually at herself in 
the glass, she started back, and held up the 
light, to ascertain whether it were indeed 
herself, or some fearful vision she saw tliCrein 
reflected. Her hair hung over one cheek, 
and the other was ghastly pale, save where 
the hlood liad trickled from the wound in 
her forehead, and had left dark stains; her 
eyes were distended and fixed, aT>d a fiend 
seemed to look out from their depths; her 
features were pinched and comprest, and the 
last few minutes of mental anguish had 
wrought the work of years in her face. 
Madness and '‘rime had set their mark on it, 
and the joyous bright expression of youth 
had (led for ever. Again passing her hand 
hurriedly across her forehead, and drawing a 
long, shitildering breath, she crossed the 
apartiReiit with swift and noiseless steps, 
and opening the door, paused on Uic landing, 
and stood opjiositc the clock, on which she 
unconsciou.siy fixed her eyes. Anotherijuar- 
tcr struck, and she proceeded to descend the 
Blairs. With surprising method and cool¬ 
ness she entered the drawiug-room, and took 
from one of the tables a curiously wrought 
dagger, w hieh usually lay there as a valuable 
antique; slowly she drew the weapon from 
its slieath ami examined the point, then 
sheathing it again, she p.isscd from the room 
and ascended tlie staircase, without once 
pausing, till she reached the dour of her 
hiishaiid’s room. .Sieallhily and noiselessly 
she turned the handle and cutcrcu the room, 
then depositing her lamp at the foot of the 
bed, she stole round lo the side of it. 

“ llciitly was in a profound sleep, and the 
light falling lull on liis features, revealed 
their calm and peaceful expression. 

He lay on his hack, with his face up¬ 
turned, and for many seconds the unhappy 
maniac stood coiucmplating her intended 
victim, the husband who had loved and 
trusted her, and selected her, a portionless 
orphan, from the rest of the world, to he his 
solace and Messing. 

“ A table stood by the bedside, and on it 
lay the open Ilible, which Henlly was in the 
httliil of reading every night on retiring to 
rest. .Jessy's eye rested for a moment on 
the pages of the holy book, and these words 
were before her;—‘1 will both lay me down 
in peace, and sleep, for thou. Lord, only 
inakest me dwell in safety.’ 

“ This sentence made her blood creep and 


her teeth chatter; she turned hurriedly away 
from it, and looked again on the calm sleepePi 
who slumbered under Divine protection. 

“ As her eyes wandered wildly over hif 
countenance, they gradually re-assumed the 
frightful glare of insanity. A slight move¬ 
ment of the sleeper caused her to retreat 
hehiud the curtain for a few moments, but 
again all was still, and she stole from her 
hiding-place and returned to her former 
position, and bending down over his face 
her frame shook as with an inward convul¬ 
sion, and a hissing sou«d came from between 
hffl.’ clenched teeth. 

■'She then arose from her retmmbent pos¬ 
ture, and with trembling hands unsheaUied 
the weapon and prepared to strike with it; 
but her arm felt powerless, and a complete 
paralysis appeared creeping over her facul¬ 
ties. She repeated to herself the name of 
Sedley, and her energies returned. 

‘‘ With terrible accuracy she placed the 
dagger’s point on Bently’s heart; for an in- • 
stant ,she paused,, and glanced around, and 
shuddered, then drawing in her breath hca- 
vil}‘, she dung her whole weight on its hilt, 
and forced it through the body of her un¬ 
happy husband.” 

Gems from British Poets. Vol. 1. 

“ Chaucer to Goldsmith.” 2. “ Fal¬ 
coner to Campbell.” 3. “ Living 

Poets.” 4. *• Sacred Poetry.” Warren, 
These are four pretty looking little vo¬ 
lumes, they tempt the buyer by neatness 
of appearance, moderate price, and op¬ 
portunity of separate purchase. 

“ Sacred Poetry” is a well-selected little 
volume; selections from “ Falconer to 
Campbell” well worth attention. Those 
comprising selections from the old and 
living llritisii poets present a failure of 
cditori.-il knowledge and judgment. A 
proof of the first fault appears on the first 
page of the older poetry. What can wc 
say to an editor who quotes Dryden’s in¬ 
terpolated paraphrase of “ Chaucer’s Pil¬ 
grims” as a specituen of the versification 
of the fourteenth century ? We strongly 
recommend future selectors to read the 
original works of the poets fiom whom 
they extract as an iiidi.spensable prepara¬ 
tion for such an itfidertaking. 

A.s for the “ Living Poets,” meaning we 
presume the writings of poets alive, or 
infely in existence, that little volume is 
compiled strictly ac,cording to the modem 
recipe for such things, and means a bun¬ 
dle of the worst verses of the compiler’s 
own clitjue, or hotv could the names and 
productions of Chapman, Hctand, and 
Ferrers get into a collection of Living 
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PoRts ? One poem well chosen from the 
works of every real poet of the present 
day might have formed an acceptable 
Volume. 

From the book we have blamed, we 
select one true poem, which possesses 
more of the spirit of lyric verse than is 
often offered to living royalty. The fact 
on which it was founded was full of in- 
hermit poetry, and the author of these 
lines has put - the circumstance in a pro¬ 
per light, without flaflery or exaggeration. 

■VICTORIA'S TEAKS. 

" O maidrn, lieir of kiogs, 

A king has left fan^place; 

The majesty of death has swept 
All other from his face. 

And thon, upon thy mother’s breast, 

No longer le&n adow n—• 

But take the glory for the rest. 

And rale the land that loves thee best.” 
The maiden wept; 

She ivept, Ho wear a crown. 

Tliey decked her courtly halls — 

They reined her hundred s'eeds— 

They snouted at her palace gate, 

“ A noble Queen succeeds !” 

Her namfi has stirred the mountains’ sleep. 
Her praise has hllcd the town ; 

And mourners, God bad stricken deep, 

.. Look'd hearkening up, and did not weep ! 
Alone she wept, 

Who wept, to wear a crown ! 

She saw no purple shine, 

For tears had dimmed her eyes: 

She only knew her childhood’s flowers 
W ere happier pageantries! 

And while the heralds played their part 
• For million shouts to drown— 

“ God save UteQueen,” fromhin to marl— 
She heard through all, herbeating heart, 
And turned and wept! 

She wept, to wear a crown. 

God save thee, weeping Queen, - 
Thou shalt be well beloved! 

The tyrant’s sceptre cannot inoee, 

As those pure teats hove moved ! 

The nature, in thine eyes we see, 

'Which tyrants cannot own— 

The love that guardeth libertie.s; 

Strange blessing on tlie nation lies, 

HVhose sovereign wejit, 

Yea, wept, to wear its crown. 

God bless thee, weeping Queen, 

With blessing more divine; 

And fill with better love than earth’s' 

Tliat tender heart of thine: 

That when the thrones of earth shall be 
low as graves, brought down, 
/Lpierced band may give to thee, 

Ine crown which angels wept to sec, 

Thou wilt not weep. 

To wear that heavenly crown. 


The River and the Desart. In tWo 

volumes. By Miss Pardoe, au¬ 
thor of the City of tlie Sultan.” 

Colburn.' 

An afternoon may be pleasantly whilod 
away in the perusal of these light, lively 
volumes. Miss Pardoc’s style is pretty 
and lady-like: even her little egotisms 
are entertaining. If there /je no great 
depth or originality in her observations, 
yet she skims gracefully over the surface, 
and gathers here a flower and there a 
sentiment, in a way which pleases many 
‘‘■femsie readers, more than valuable infor- 
ihatio'n would; 

The “ River and the Desart” is a work 
for the boudoir, and its proper place is,to 
repose on the perfumed cushions of satin 
divans, during the morning visits of 
courtly belles, ready to aflierd a pleasant 
turn to conversation, especially, when the 
fair readers have travelled on the same 
route which Miss Pardoe dk'seribes—and 
there are few among the aristocracy who 
have not, for the “River and the Desart” 
when Intci^rcted, in parlance simply means 
a tour in the south of France: tiie work 
is by no means connected with the ori¬ 
ental travels of the fair authoress ; the 
River is the ‘arrowy’ Rhone, the Desart 
the Grande Chartreuse: readers must not 
therefore expect the scenery of rivers in 
the fair, buf trodden land beyond the 
celebrated iron gates, or desarts which 
stretch themselves beneath the sway of 
the sultan. No matter, Miss I’ardoe 
views every thing with true poetic feeling, 
and casts the prismatic colourings of her 
own brilliant imagination on whatever 
meets her gajse. The .south of France, 
which she describes with all a poet’s ar¬ 
dour, will be perfectly new to the indolent, 
the careless, and unobserving; while those 
who are as lively and full of traveller's 
ente^rise as herself will join wdth plea¬ 
sure in this record of their doings. The 
some courage which carried Miss Pardoe 
in dls^iise into a mosqne, seems to have 
been exerted in her visit to the cemetery 
of the cholera at Mursoillos; her descrip¬ 
tion is full of poetic feeling and colouring. 

“ Imagine a space of ground, somewhat 
exceeding six acres, devoted to fhe victims 
of oti« deadly malady! At fir.'t each body 
was committed singly to the grave—it had 
its own little spot of earth—its own distin¬ 
guishing cro.ss—its own garland of immor. 
telles. Afi'cction and regret had yet a resl- 
‘ing-j>laee for the imagination—the tears of 
tenderness could be wept upon the tomb of 
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the belored and lost. But this' luxury of 
woe’ endured not long; the number of tic* 
tiuis increased, not only daily, but hourly— 
the city streets became one vast funeral pro¬ 
cession—the population which had thronged 
the walks now crowded the burial-place— 
and, too irequcntly, they who dug the graves 
died as they hollowed them, and shared them 
with their employers. 

“ Others, as they plied their frightful task, 
recognised among the victims some friend, 
or relative, or parent; and with the partial 
insanity of despair, sickening at the sight of 
their own hurried and imperfect work, sought 
to violate the prouder tombs around them,in 
order to deposit within their recesses the 
remains of these who had been dear to them 1 

“ Then came the second and still more 
revolting stage of the hallucination of misery. 
It was ou one of the roost fatal days of the 
disease—a bright sunshiny morning of July, 
when sea and skv were bine and beautiful, 
and nature, pranked out in her garb of Ime- 
liness, seemed to mock at human suffering, 
that, suddenly as llie city groaned with vic¬ 
tims, those who had hitherto laden the death- 
carts, and carried them forth to burial, with¬ 
drew dcspainugly from the task, and litcially 
left the dead to bury ihcir dead. 

“ For a brief interval the panic was fright- 
ful; ' the scorching heal of the unclouded 
sun,—the rapid effi cts of tlie tliaease upon 
the bodies,—the difliciiUy of procuring sub- 
stitulcs for the revolting duty,—all conspired 
to excite the m«»st intense alarm, lest the 
effluvia of putrefaction should be superadded 
to the miasma which was already feeding the 


malady. . r.i . 

“ In this extremity, the mayor of the town 

addressed himself to three young men, of 
whose courage and resolution he had a high 
opinion, and who instantly consented to de- 
vote themselves to the preservation of their 
fellow-citizens. The sexton, measuring and 
hollowing out his narrow space of earlli, was 
replaced by workmen flinging up the soil 
from deep Irenchts, extending some linndred 
feet in length; while the courageous ino, 
who had undertaken to transport the bodies, 
speedily filled up the common grave which 
was thus prepared for them. 

“ The same prayer was niunnured over a 
score; the tinkling of the same little be 1 
marked the service performed for a hundred, 
wbo.se sealed ears heard not the sound ; and 
for a while the work went on ui silence. 
But that silence was at length rudely and 
strangely broken. Human nature, wrought 
up to its last point of endurance, acknow¬ 
ledged no autiiority—spurned at all duty, 
and the tools of the workmen were ca^l down 
as they sprang out of the trenches, and 
refused to pursue their task. 

“ It must have been a fngbtfui scene, 
and one never to be forgotten, wben the 
gleaming of bayonets was apparent within 
the walls of the grave-yatd, and the troops 


stood silently along tbe edge of the trenches, 
partially heaped with dean, eontpelling, by 
the mutd eloquence of their arma, the laboun 
of the living! Arid this in n burial-place! 
where all should he still, and solemn, and 
sacred! , . 

“ The compulsatory woA was completed, 
and 1 stood yesterday upon this spot of fright¬ 
ful memories, beside tlic long, deep, common 
graves of upwards of four thousand of the 
plague-smitten. Tlic sun was shining upon' 
them,—insects were hummingabout them,— 
on those wluch bad been first filled up, the 
rapid vegetation of this flue climate had 
already shed a faint tinge of verdure; above 
them spread a sky of the brightest blue 
without a cloud; on one side the eye rested 
on the distant city, and the ear ca'nglit the 
busy hnm of its streets; on the other, swell¬ 
ing hills and rich vineyards stretched far 
into tlie distance; but they lay there, long, 
and silent, and saddening,—the mute records 
of a visitation which has steeped the city in 
tears of blood. 

It was awful, as I paused beside these 
vast tumuli, to remember that tw'o short 
rooutiis had peopled them—to stand there, 
and to picture to myself tbe anguish and tbe 
suffeiing, the terror and the despair, amid 
which they were wrought; to know tiiat 
within tlicirhidden recesses were piled indis. 
criminately the aged and the yoqng, the 
nursling and the strong man, the matron and 
tbe maiden; and, ^ove ail, it was affecting 
to trace the hand of surviving tenderness 
which had planted the record-cross, and the 
tributary wreath, upon some spot of the vast 
sepulchre, which was believed to cover the 
regretted one. I say believedi for who could 
measure with his eye that fatal trench, and 
make snic note of the narrow space where his 
own lost one lay, altovc, or beneath, or in the 
midst of that hour's victim.s I 

“ Would you endeavour to divest yourself 
of these revolting images, they are brought 
back upon you with tenfold force, as you 
pause at the germination of the trenches; fur 
there your eye falls on a tall black cross, 
crowned with immortelles, and bearing the 
inscription:— 

btt be ^uiUet. 

“You turn away with the blood quivering 
in your veins; and a second cross, wreathed 
and fashioned like the first, m irks the graves 
of the 

6^f)oIct{qttc$b'Sout et J^eptemhte. 

“ And here, thanks to an all-gracious Pro¬ 
vidence ! the last-formed trench yet yawns 
hollow and empty for full twc-thirds of its 
length. The Destroying Angel slowly furls 
his wings,—Death, glutted. With jtrey, pauses 
in his work of devastation- 

“ I do not think that 1 shall again have 
courage to enter the cemetery." 
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Miss Pardoe’s talents are of an order 
far more suited to the successful’culti¬ 
vation of fashionable poetry, than to the 
establishment as a certain and endurinf? 
fame as a sensible prose writer. We 
believe her assertion that an ornate stylo 
is natural to her, and conics without la¬ 
bour; but at the same time we would 
recommend her to study to restrain its 
flowery exuberance which leads' her to 
MTite such passages as the following, 
wlierc she describes the amphitheatre of 
Nismes, or rather her own sensations 
when there. 

“ I lingered hour after hour about the 
building, shivering with that strange chill 
which is e\CT the rttmospheric concomitant 
of ruin, and with that ringing silence in 
my cars which must be felt ere it can 
be understood." 

There is good poetic thought lurking 
among the inconsistencies of this flighty 
.sentence, which would have been .appro¬ 
priate if wt'll expressed in verse, but it 
is a deformity iu a prose work on reality : 
solidity of tliought and utility of puqiose 
are vigorously exacted by the present 
reading public from all writers wlio step 
out of the bounds of imaginative prose. 
C'«t beno? is a question constantly de¬ 
manded by all classes, excepting the 
courtly and Jar nientc fair ones to ivhf«e 
notice we have strenuously recommended 
the pretty pages of the “ lliver and tlie 
Desart.” 

YarreWn JRritish Reptiles. By T. 

Bex.u, Esq. Parti. YarrelVs Bri¬ 
tish Birds. Part 5. Van Voorst. 
Public attention has been desen'edly 
attracted by the high finish !(jid intrinsic 
worth of the publications issued by Van 
Voorst. We have now a first number 
of another beautifully illustrated work on 
natural history. This naturalist’s name is 
sufficient to recommend the work. 

The number commences with strayed 
turtles which have been captured on our 
coasts. By this arrangement Mr. Bell 
furnishes the student with food to consider 
the curious gradations of the tortoise tribe 
to that of the lizard, and thcncc from the 
slow-worm to snakes. 

A spirited w'ood-cut of tlie gaily marked 
ringed snake concludes the number, and 
we can answer for the correct likeness of 
this startling, but really harmless creature, 
which sometimes intrudes on our wood¬ 
land walks; indeed, wc iqay observe to 


our feir readers, that a due .study of 
natural histoiy would dissipate many idle 
horrors regarding snakes and slow-worms, 
creatures that really are litr less noxious 
than gnats, and loss venomous than horse • 
flics. 

Part b of “ YarreU’s British Birds” 
will be a favourite, for it commences with 
some of the most interestyig of our 
native songsters. 

liobins, blackbirds, and the redstart 
are very well druw'n, and ' the litera¬ 
ture W'ill be read with pleasure. This 
number is a desirable companion in an 
early spring walk, for country ladies are 
better acquainted with some birds by 
name than by view, as these charming 
creatures sing from their leafy bowers 
entirely concealed from sight. 

E^ery bird’s histoiy' ought to be ac¬ 
companied by a representation of its 
nest and eggs, which suggestion we offer 
to the consideration of the conductor of 
the work a.s an improvement. 


The King's TYager. An Original 

Drama. By I'. E. Wilks, Esq. 

Strange. 

We think Mr. Wilks ha>! produced his 
masfcrjtiece, the characters of Ijilac Lovel 
and his tutor Buckingham are both in 
the true spirit of the times : the second 
and third acts arc really elegant, and full 
of spirit, anil we b(»speak for it an en¬ 
during popularity. One little mistake he 
has made in the situation of Flora, which 
may be ea.si!y rectified, who might very 
well be a maid of honour's lady’s-maid, 
but not maid of honour to Catherine of 
Bragauza, Queen of England. Uoyal 
etiquette was still mure strict in the 
seventeenth century than it is in the 
nineteenth, and would no more have per¬ 
mitted the advancement of 'Bybbe, the 
watchman’s daughter, to such a station, 
than her present Majesty would choose 
a new policeman’s daughter to fill the 
office of Lady Flora Hastings. We re¬ 
commend Mr. Wilks to study the rank, 
dutiee^ and office of a maid of honour, for, 
indeed, we cannot suffer Miss Flora to 
[lass muster as such in the Court Maga¬ 
zine, and we beg that for the time to 
come she may take rank according to her 
degree; but she is a jiretty lively flirt, not 
a wit too exalted in intellect for a lady's- 
maid. 
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Amilie s or the Love Test. Composed 

by W. M. Rooke. Duff and Hodg¬ 
son. 

In Januaiy, we accorded) the highest 
praise to mr. Rooke’s opera of “ Amilie; 
or, the Love Testwliicli the beauty of 
the music justly merited. 

We have now the pleasing task of re¬ 
viewing the sev’eral melodies with which 
the composition abounds. 

Recitative and Aii’, (Mr. Wilson,) 
“ Who hfts not wiafAvdv’ A true Al¬ 
pine melody, (Andante), redolent of the 
free joyous air of the mountain top, in¬ 
troduced by a short, but bold and ap¬ 
propriate recitative, (Allegro,) easy of 
execution, and brilliant in effect. 

Hymn (Miss Shirreff) “ Rest, Spirit, 
rest," A composition of great purity, 
but requiring dramatic accessories to give 
it fiill effect. 

Air, Come to the Vine-feast." An 
,nrcli, lively allegretto, in triple time; 
very [)rettily sung in the opera, by the 
very pretty nlisr, Horton. 

Recitative a nd Air ( Mr. Phillips ),My 
liuyhootVs Home," A plaintive melody, 
very expressively and touchingly sung by 
Mr. Phillips. A severe and chastened 
stvie charactorises this composition ; the 
words of whii-Ii are gixen in our January 
mimi>cr. 

“ Ohf 1 retnember." Sung by Miss 
Shirreff. To which wo can apply the 
same remarks as in the preceding air. 

“ Dare the Foe invade our Land." A 
trl<>, ill the good old style of Englisii 
glee composition—simple, nervous, and 
spirit-stirring, as a inimpct call, oven 
without the accompaniment.'' Amateurs 
will be delighted with this effective piece. 

The “ Tyrolean. Yager Sung." (Mr. 
Wilson and Cliorus.) I'he chorua, “ To 
the Mountain away" and national song 
!ind chorus, Sound, smind the Horn" 
arc concerted pieces of equal vigour, 
whether as regards iiistrunientalion or 
vocalization, but requiring orcbestral ac¬ 
companiments to do them full justice. 

“ When the Morning first Dawns." 
( Allegretto.) A charming little T\ mleau 
air of Miss ShirrelTs, requiring only mo¬ 
derate powers of execution, to render it 


pleasing and brilliant, as a chamber-song 
—•not its least recommendation. For the 
words of this song, see January number, 
p. 10.9. 

“ Under lJut Tree." A strikingly- 
originul song; .''uug with very' gootl ta.ste, 
by Mr. Manvers, in the opera; but 
among the solos, perhaps, the gem is,— 
“ What is the Spell." A truly beautiful 
andante, ushered in by a most graceful 
violoncello solo, given as symphony in 
the piano-forte arrangement. This song 
may be fairly taken as a test of the ster¬ 
ling character of Mr. Rooke’s genius for 
melodic composition, apart, from the 
sound instriiinontal liarmonies, by^i|||||||ich 
tliat gontlemaids conceptions ai-o invaria¬ 
bly seconded. ' Wo consider that music, 
of such a character as tliis, must tend to 
give to the modern Englisii school, an 
impulse, hitherto so long needed. 

A. Grammar of the German Language. 

By Professor Don.atti. Cox. 

The German student, who has been as¬ 
sisted by (he Hrsi «'dilion of Donatti’s 
Grammar, will perceive tliat many valua¬ 
ble improvement.s have* bi'cn effected in 
the new impression, besides which all the 
typographical errors in the fonner edition 
have been carefully corrected, the whole 
getting up i.s likewise considerably im¬ 
proved ; the work now deserves to be con¬ 
sidered as a standard manual, and a.s such 
we can recommend it to our readers, 

I.KCTUKES ON' Dant",.—S igiior A. 
C. Albito.s comnu'uci's, on (lie 23rd of 
April, at half-after two o’clock, at Wil¬ 
lis's Rooms, a series of six lectures, 
which, on so inviting a snbjei-t, cannot, 
fail to olitaia him muc.li patronage. 


Her Majesty’s Portrait.— Mr. 
Buys has succeeded to the utmost of 
reasonable expectation in the elegant 
and liglif finish which has been given to 
Her Majesty's Portrait, by W. I.aue, 
I'isq., R.A. in his drawing upon the stone. 
The coloured and plain will make very 
agreeable company. 
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THEATRES. , 


Her Majestt’s Theatrr. —^Tbe season 
commenced at tbis bouse, on Saturday, the 
24ili. with BeUini’s opera ** La Sonnam* 
hula.” aud Deshayes’ ^llet of ** Masapi* 
ello.” Madame Persiaiu appeared as Amina, 
a danReroiia part, after 0risi, and the la> 
mented Malibran. Persiani seemed, how¬ 
ever, to giye perfeet satisfacUon; and the 
difficult fiuale, *' Ah nun giunge aman 
Pensierp,*’ >ras twice called for repetition., 
Persiaid’s voice is of extraordinary compass, 
‘and ihj/f. execution easy. Madame, is hot 
1)eautRil,butexhibitsa pleasing inteUigence 
ol countenance. 

Signor Borrani, a barytone, and Sij^or 
Tati, a tenor, were also new candidates for 
favour, and they are an acquisition to the 
stage, though not likely to be stars of the 
first magnitusie. In the ballet of Masa- 
niello,” u Mademoiselle Belton also made her 
first appearance. Her style is light, agree¬ 
able, and graceful. 

The house was very full; the arrange¬ 
ments in the orchestra are improved, and 
the house patched iip,but not heautifi^. 

The company this season will consist of 
Grisi, Persiani, Albertazzi, Elizi, Eckerlin, 
Assaodri.—Signors Rubini, Tamhurini, La- 
Mnche, Borrani, Morelli, D&.AngioIi, and 
Galli. Moriani, the new tenor, as stated 
last month, will appear in the course of the 
season. 

Rubini and Labhche both retire from the 
stage at the termination of the season. 

]n the Ballet department, we are to have 
Duvernay, Bellon, Forster, Copere, Giubelei, 
and Fanny and Theresa Elsler; Monaeur 
Dor, Conston, Coralli Ooulon, C. Mabille, 
and most likely Taglioni. 
f On the 5ili instant, Donizetti’s new opera, 

Lucia di Lammermoor,”-wi]l be produced. 
The other novelties will be “ Parisina,”, “ II 
Giuramento,” “ Inez di Castro,” and a new 
Opera by Balfe, together with a new Ballet, 
and the ” Nozze di Figaro”- will be revived. 

Drury Lank.—W e hare now seen Mr. 
Charles Kean in his third cliaractcr, and 
although.ive still withhold final judgment, 
we are not at all inclined to withdraw the 
several, though brief, remarks made in our 
former critiques. 'Mr. Kean showed great 
good sense iii selecting the character of 
Hi^let for his debut before a London au- 
didiHe; a«, perhaps, more adapted to his 
pliysical powers, than any other part in the 
whole range of popular plays, and success 
crowned his exertions. He bad never seeq 
his father perform in Hamlet: his persona¬ 
tion therefore of the character, .was the re¬ 
sult of his own study and eapahiliries. 

Richard” was next, auH iu this character 


he had witnessed'the petformsRc^'bf fhe 
g;i^t actor; it )Vas tbereforU hut natural to 
expect that many of'Bie Bits would he imi- 
tOitions; and there it bo small merit in fol¬ 
lowing a good example; nevertheless, in 
Richard, be was not .half sp successful as 
in Hamlet. Mr, Kean, or his advisers, next 
made choice of a character, which merely 
potirtmys certain passions, without being 
clothed in the beautiful garb in which Sbsk- 
speare (the pride of every English heart) 
has set the lieroes of history upon the stage, 
as well as the children of fats own fancy; 
Sirtjtles Overreach never has been a favour¬ 
ite character with the pubFic, nor witli men 
of learning, and yet “ A New Way to Pay 
Old Debts'* is called a stock-piece. Why 
actors have chesen it as a trial of their abili¬ 
ties, we cannot conceive; for although it 
may be true, that the last act nearly re¬ 
deems the play, yet it is ill-pleasing to an 
audience to sit through four tedious acts 
fur this alone; could not, therefore, some 
play hare been chosen suited to Mr. Kean’s 
{j^enius, where the piece itNclf, in all its bear¬ 
ings, took a natural and favourable hold of 
the andionce? Why not try his skill in 
Othello, Macbeth, or Lear ? 

It is not required for us to speak .much of 
Massinger’s comedy of" A New Way to Pay 
Old Debts,*' except as regards tlic acting of 
Mr. Charles Kean; and it is not until nearly 
the end of the play, that the part of Sir 
Giles Overreach becoroes'cohspicuou.s. Mr. 
Compton, however, who is nearly new to a 
London audience, having only last season 
made his debut at the Lyceum, must not lie 
forgotten. In the character of Marall, Comp¬ 
ton has proved himself one of the first come¬ 
dians on the stage; and in “ A New Way to 
Pay Old Debts," he more than divided the 
applause with Mr. Kean. The scenes arc 
excellent, wherein, after having recommend¬ 
ed Wellborn', the spendthrift, to hang him¬ 
self, he adds— 

" Or if you dare not do the feat yourself. 

But that you'll put the state to charge and 
trouble, 

Is there no purse tobe cut? house to be broken ? 
Or market-woman with eggs that you may mur¬ 
der. 

And so despatch the business?" 

And bis increasing astonishment, when 
Wellborn, instead of accepting any of his 
kind proposals asks him to dine with him at 
the Lady Aflworth’s; and again, in particu¬ 
lar, when he meets Lady All worth. 

We are glad that Mr. Compton is shortly 
to take the part of Jerry Sneak, in Uie 
" Mayor of Gajrratt;" when wo hope to have 
further occasion to praise him. 
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The striking parts of Mr. Kean’s Sir GMlet, 
cxclusire of nearij the whole of the fifth 
act, which is admirably played, are at the 
commencement of the second act, when he 
suggests to Marall, that in order to obtain 
bis, jieighboar's property, Vvhicb cannot be 
bought, and is a blemi^ to Sit' Giles’s, 
estates— . •' 

I'll therefore buy some cottage, near his manor: 
Which done, I’ll make my men break ope his 
fences, 

Bide o’er his standing oom; and, in the night, 
Set fire to his barns, or break his cattle's tegs; 
These trespasses draw an suits, and suUs ex* 
penses. 

Which I can spare, but will soon beggar him. 
When I have harried him thus two or three years. 
Though he sue in forma jMjggoeru, in spite 
Of ail bis ahrift and core, 1£e'll grow behind* 
hand.'* 

In the third act, when instigating his 
daughter Margaret (Miss Poole) to marry 
Lord Lovell, ending with, when abe sug* 
gests that such a husband might forsake 
her— 

'* How ! forsake thee 7 

Do I wear a sword for fashion ? or is this arm 
Shrunk up, or wither'd 7 Does there IWe a man^' 
Of that lar^ list 1 have encounter'd with, 

Can truly say, 1 e'er gave inch of ground 
Not purchas'd with bis blood, that did oppose 
me 7 

Forsake thee! lie dares uot. 

Though all liiscaptains»echoes to his will**- 
Stood arm'd by his side, to justify the wrong, . 
And he himself, at the head of his bold troop; 
Spite of his lordship, and his colonelship^ 

I'd make him render 

A bloody and a strict account, and force him, 

I5y marrying thee, to cure thy wounded honour. 
Meg, 1 have said it.” 

Indeed, for excellence of acting, we should 
have quoted the whole scene, were the lauT 
gunge “ fit fur cars polite.” 

Again, part of his interview with Lord 
Lovell, respecting his daughter's marriage^ 
is. good; blit the speech at his exit bad. 

Again, tlie part in the fifth act, of which 
his father made so much— 

“ There's a certain buzs of a stolen maTriage»> 
do you hear 1 of u stolen marriage; 

In which, 'tie said, there’s somebody hath been 
cozen'd; 

I name no parties.’’ 

And then to the end of the play, with the 
exception of—' 

’’Hal I’m feeble; 

Some undone widow sits upon mine arm, and 
takes away the use ol’t.’’ « 

Which wanted-ihe feeble sweetness which 
the language required. The play ends with 
the death of Sir Giles ; It having, we pre¬ 
sume, been thought expedient to timit the 
moral, with which Massinger made it to 
conclude. 


We cannot, however, leave Mr. Kean, for 
whose welfare, from a knowledge of bis pri¬ 
vate virtues, we cannot but be anxious, with¬ 
out pointing out a few errons which might 
easiry avoided. ‘ The consuihiiilitidii of 
art is, filter all, simple' nature.- llie long 
pauses in whieh Mr. Bean iudulgeSj'aire then 
untifitural—the forced tone of voice (ati 
imitation used by bis father), in which he 
delivers many speeches, is unnatiikal—os,'' 
also,*^6 manner in which, when in a fury, 
he amhiips the stajge. But now.a-day, the 
worii' of the poet must give way to those of 
the tnifiician. Nevertheless, we earnestly 
hope that next month we shall be enabled 
to follow Mr. Kean through the chnrgpter of 
Macbeth; which is decidedly one of the 
most interesting and beautiful of Shak- 
speare’s conceptions. 

On the 10th alt., Mozart’s “ Zauberflote, 
or. The' Magic Flute,” was produced to a 
crowded audience. We witnessed the per¬ 
formance of this opera, in ,1833, when the 
German company was in England; Sclirocder 
Devrient taking the part of Paminas Herr 
Huitzinger, that of Tammo ; Herr Dohlcr, 
Serastroj and Herr Uetz, Papageno, the 
Bird-catcher, It has now been rcinudrlled, 
and got up with great splendour; due regard 
being held to the dresses, properties, &c. 
The plot, however, is so mystical, that we 
will venture to affirm, that not ten of any 
audience evermndcmiood the meaning of all 
they saw. We wHl, however, endeavour to 
enlighten onrmlres and the public, first, by 
an extract from the book of the opera, the 
words of which are by Mr. Plaucbe. 

“ According to Plutarch, the Egyptians 
held two principles ; one good, the other . 
evil. The good principle consisted of three 
persons, Usiris, fsia, and Orus, their son; 
the evil principle was Typhon, to whom all 
bad passions, diseases, tempests, and earth¬ 
quakes were imputed ; Osiris was synaDy,|j, 
mUtis with reioson or light; Typboii with this 
passions, without reason or daritucss; and the 
whole plot of this opera turns upon the 
struggle between these two oldest of con¬ 
tending parties for the ma.stery of Pamina, 
the daughter of an Egyptian enchantress, 
and priestess of Typhon, ycleped the Queen 
of Night. The Magic Flute, by the agency 
of a Inch Tamino is destined to acquire an 
influence over the mind of Pamina, has the 
ower of inspiring love, the most potent of 
nman paasions. Bestowed on him by the 
powers of darkness and evil, it is of coarse 
merely sensual—purified by the powers of 
light and reason: its magic is made subser¬ 
vient to the best and holiest of purposes, 
and guides the faithful pair > througn all 
worldly dangers,to the knowledge of heaven¬ 
ly Truth, as typified by their initiation into 
the mysteries of Isis.” 

Many of the airs are old favourites on our 
barrel organs; witness the” Manly Heart,” 
the words to which now are 



DtTET.— Pamina CMJ*i iRotner) «nd Pafaoemo 
(Mr. Balfe). 

’Pamina —Soft pity first the heart inradinfc, , 

For love will soon an entrance Rafi.’’ 
Papaffem>~“ My heart ne'er needed eucb 
Buading, 

To love 'twae always ihst inelin’d. 
Both In vain would fflortale love forsivear. 

His gentle chain all hearteinusthea^.' 
Panama —Two souls that gentle piMiion shar- 

Must surely make a heaventaimaw* 
Papageno—Jn spring time, when Uae bb^ are 
pairing, . 

T always think'exactly so. 

Both —Yes—mortals here, and gods above, 

’ Own “ Love is Heav'n and Heav’n 
is Love.” 

And “ Away with Melancholy," which 
may be said to be the air of the opera. 

Mias Roiner, as Panttna,* Balfe, as Papa* 
genOf the Bird-catcher; Phillips, as ‘Saras- 
tro, the Priest-King qf Memphis : and Tem- 
^ton, as 7'amttio,arenll deserving of praise. 
We would, however, advise Mr.Templeton, 
if he will dress in pink, not to stand in front 
of the pink tqwer, which in one scene is 
placed to the right, at the back of the stage; 
as bad-sighted people might mistake one for 
the other. 

y^e must-not omit to add, that the scenery 
is most beautifully painted, and if Mr. Bunn 
continues to give two such figst-rate attrac¬ 
tions in one evening, we hope to see the 
house as it has been,/t(tf at/wM price, every 
niglit. 

Covknt-Gaeden. —We last month fell 
into a mistake common to all theperiodicals 
and newspapers,, (owing to the ambiguous 
manner in which the authorship was hinted 
at in certain channels prior to its advent,) 
by ascribing the new drama, entitled the 

Lady of Lyons,” to Mr. Chorley. It is 
from the pen of Mr. Edward Lytton Bud- 
wer; but although it hks gained a footing 
with the public, w e still consider the^ plot 
of the piece to be most improbable’and 
unnatural, and the play altogether un* 
worthy of its author. 

The tragedy of “ Coriolanus” has been 
revived with much splendour. Macready 
taking the part of Caiut Marcius. We 
cannot help remarking the judicious re¬ 
gard now paid lo costume and scenery at 
both Majors; a critic of the olden time 
would be astonished to witness the taste 
and skill here displayed in these matters. 
The scenery of Rome is beautifully painted, 
attention having been minutely paid to the 
precise era in which the tragedy is cast. 

No other novelty has been produced 
during the month, and we hear that in 
consequence of the attraction of the *' Lady 
of Lyons,” Mr. Sergeant Talfourd’s new 
Uagedy will not be brought oat until after 
Easter. 


[COtfRT MAG., &C. 

Su. JaiWs’s.—^ Jenny Jones,” ou 
David’s^ay,‘’visited the 8t. James’s The- 
ab^. Whether St. James or St. David was 
the attraction we ate not hound to tell t 
however, Jeuny Iwought -wi^ her too newv 
&ceav via* a Mr. and Mrs. Gaufieid, ^whom 
we have,#ii rhasea to complain. The piece tr 
Vn amUB^g little trifle, we select the fol-" 
lowing as specimens of the wetds 

BALLAD—JENNY JONES. f 

MISS UAUFiatn. 

Cupid, he has lots of flowers, 

Roses, pinks, and blue-bells gay, 

Stolen firom his mother’s bewers. 

To entice young hearts away ; 

Spurn him,' maides when he.oflPers, 

And for^others let him range, f*. 

, Since be takes for wbat he often, « 
Beauty's two lips in exchange. 

' He is false, fair maids, believe me. 

False when he vVould seem to please, 

Giving ” rue” but to deceive ye. 

In exchange for young “ heart's-ease.” 

He deceived sweet William slily, 

William was, I own, too bold; 

William ask’d for Venus ivy, 

But was left with marygold. 

SONG—EDWARD MORGAN. 

MR. CaCPIELD. 

The Smile of Yesterday.^ 

Though time may fly, though years may roll. 
Thine image next my raptured saui. 

Will cast a bright, a sunny ray, 

As though we met hut yesterday. 

Not ages pass’d on Afric's soil, 

A life of labour, care, and toil, 

Will three sweet accents dear remove. 

Which gently whisper'd first 1 love.** 

Believe me then, as fondly o'er 
Thy form I hang to part no more, 

I bless that bright, that sunny ray, 

As tho* it shone J)ut yesterday. 

Birds on the spray—birds on the bloom, 

Burst forth to hail the queen of June: 

But eold as winter will be May, 

Without the smile of yesterday. 

On the 6th, Auber’s opera, “ L’Arabas- 
sadrice,” was played for the first time iuthia 
country with considerable success. The 
plot (which often recalled to our minds the 
opera of ” The Postilion," brought out at 
this establishment last season) is intended 
merely as a conveyance for the music, as, 
iu fact, there is scarcely any plot at all. 
Braham and Miss Rainforth were encored 
. in several pieces, and the music is altogether 
■ worthy of the |«n of Auber. 

OuTMFic.—Last month the young widow 
had not brought new supplies for the thea • 
trical market, but no sooner had the new 
month commeneed, than she marched for¬ 
ward with inweased force, and produced the 
new burletta entitled “Youcan’t Marry your 
Grandmother.” We should like to know 
if this is a qnlz upon Charles Mathews, 
who we hear has, or is about to lead Madame 
to the hymeneal altar! Whether or no, it 
is a capital piece for fun, and is in the 
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strongest possible manner—nearly every 
talented member of Vestris’s unique com¬ 
pany appearing in it. The plot is simply 
that Sir Rose Blaomly (Farrcn) has a charm¬ 
ing yraxA, Emma Melville (Vestris), and to¬ 
gether jrith the young lady is much an¬ 
noyed that his grandson Algernon (C. Ma¬ 
thews) will not prefer her to tlie number ot 
beauties with whom he is continually flirting. 
Sir Rose takes the notion that jealousy may 

g ive power to the little sleeping God of Love. 

[e accordingly pretends that he has mar¬ 
ried Emma himself, persuades her to join in 
the plot, and not only makes his grandson 
sensible that he (the grandson) is really in 
love with Emma, but nearly drives him to 
distraction. However, the worst part of the 
business is that hloomly senior is so delighted 
with his character of bridegroom, as to wish 
Emma to marry him in real earnest. But 
he is forced to abandon his suit on Alf>er- 
non's throwing himself at the lady’s ffcet, 
who immediately declares a decided predi¬ 
lection in favour of the younger Bloomly. 
There is an amusing underplot formed by 
the amours of Tom Small (Keeley), a page, 
and Ready (J. Vining), a footman,.who aro 
rivals for the afleetion of Mrs. Trim (Mrs. 
Orger), a lady’s-maid. 

The excellent acting of all parties is likely 
to ensure this piece a successful run. 

Another amusing trifle is a burletta, from 
the pen of Mr. Oxenford, entitled “ What 
have 1 donei'” which, if it be true that 
Charles has married his grandmother, ought 
to have been uttered by him instead of Far- 
ren, into whose mouth the exclamation is put. 
As the plot is novel we will endeavour to find 
room for it. Hmmceahle (Mr. Keeley) has 
married Julia (Miss Murray), who before 
her marriage to him, has been courted by 
Ensign Jenkins (Mr. Stoker). Jenkins, who 
is in possession of certain love-letters, which, 
of course, Julia is anxious to have returned 
to her, proceeds to Rochester in vhe stage in 
order to procure them. Jlfr. Veter Verkins 
(Farren), an old bachelor, chances to be her 
fellow traveller, and is on his way to Maid¬ 
stone to attend the .sale of a farm which is 
to be put up at one o’clock. He is,^ how¬ 
ever, detained at Rochester by the impor¬ 
tunities of Julia, who, without explaining 
the precise object of her excursion, entreats 
his protection and assistance. Meanwhile 
Bounceable himself arrives^ at Rochester, 
meets Jenkins, reproaches him with his be¬ 


haviour in exhibiting to a room of company 
the portrait of another man’s wife, and 
finally challengel him, at the same time 
telling him his life is hot worth a rush as 
he is a dead shot, noted at the shooting gal¬ 
leries for “ removing cataracts from the 
bull’s eye.” Perkins, without knowing what 
is i^oing on, and perfectly innocent of any 
evu intent, is reviled by all parties. In 
vain he asks, “ What have I done He 
is threatened with the united vengeance of 
every one. as ff^hoary-headed sinner. In 
this state he enters the house of Colonel 
Stanly (W. Vining) with Bounceable. 
'The Cfolonel’s lady (Mrs. Macnamara) be¬ 
comes jealous of tlie attention the Colonel 
shows to Mrs. Bounceable, and demands 
from Perkins, who has promised her his pro¬ 
tection, an explanation, which he is unable 
to give. The duel takes place ; Jenkins is 
wounded, and Bounceable_ rejoices. The 
whole affair is then explained, every body is 
satisfied, and all shake Perkins by the hand, 
who still perfectly ignofant of the influence 
his conduct has had on the catastrophe, re¬ 
iterates, as the curtain closes, his oft-repeat¬ 
ed interrogation, “ What have I done ?” 

A 0 EI.PB 1 .—Mr. Power and the old 
pieces havei proved so attractive at this 
theatre that not a single novelty has been 
produced during fhe month, besides which, 
for the Wednesdays and Fridays of Lent, 
Yates has not precisely lent but sent his 
company over to the Surrey. 

Surrey.— As we have above stated, the 
Adelphi comiinny have been performing 
here on Wednesdays and Fridays, the house 
has been a complete warm-bath, from 
which doubtless many of its visiters have 
caught (as is often the case after similar 
indulgences) very had colds. 

Victoria. —The old pieces have pro¬ 
duced good houses at this theatre every 
evening, and especially when those of the 
metropolis were closed. 

Garrick. —Mr. Parry the comedian 
has opened this little house with a A'ery fair 
company. Mrs. Stirling takes several of 
her favourite characters ; and a Miss llon- 
ner from the Haymarket is a very pro¬ 
mising vocalist. The theatre is much fre¬ 
quented by the children of Israel. 

Norton Folgate —Continues to pros¬ 
per, but no novelty worth mentioning has 
appeared. Honey would do .well to follow 
Vestris’s example, and not attempt ‘ opera.* 
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Feb. 23 .—The royal dinner party induded' 
Viscoopt Melbourne, Right Hon. SirG«org»^ 
Sir George Anson, &e. The band 
of the Grenadier Guards were in attend^' 


ance. 

24.—The Duke of Siusex dsited Her 
Mtjesty. The rtyal dinn^ party included 
Count Pozzo (U Sorgo, Russhm Ambassa¬ 
dor, Countess Sebastians, Ibrahim Sarim 
Effendi, the Ottoman Ambassador, Marqnis 
and Marchioness Lansdowne, VisOouilt Pal> 
merston, Lord and Lady Ashley, Sirj^bert 
and Lady Peel, Lady 'Fanny ^wpeV^' the 
Otmncellor of the Exchequer, and' the 
Sadretary ;to the Turkish Ambassador. The 
blind of, the Royal Horse Guards were in 
attendwce. 

, 25.—Her Majesty and her august mother 
attended divine service at the new palace; 
the Dean of Hereford officiated. The 
Duke of Cambridge visited her Majesty.. 

26.—Her M^eety held a Privy Council 
at two o'clock; It was attended by the Lord 
President, Lord Chancellor, First Lord of 
the Treasury, Secretaries of State for the 
Home, Foreign, and Colonial Departments, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Presi¬ 
dent of the Soard 'of Control, Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, Secretary at. 
War, Lord Steward, Lord Chamberlain, 
and Master of the Horse. The Princess 
Sophia Matilda arrived in town, and visited 
her Majesty at the new palace. A new 
sovereign, having her Majesty’s effigy, was 
submitted and approved or. The royal 
dinner party ineluded Marqnis Anglesey, 
Ladies Mary and Eleanor Paget, ^rl and 
Countess of Uxbridge^ Treasurer of the 
Houselwld, a^ Lord Alfred Paget. The 
band or the Royal Horse Guards were in 
attendance. 

■‘26.—^The royal dinner party included 
H.R.H. Hm Duchess of Gloucester, at¬ 
tended by Ebdy G, Bathurst, Edrl Conr- 
town, Earl and Countess Albemarle, Earl 
of Errol, Viscount Melbourne, Lord and 
Lady Wharndiffe, Lord Adplphus Fitz- 
' clarence. Sir John Hobliohse, Sir Henry 
Wheatley, Col. and Mrs. Anson. The 
band of the Royal Regiment of Horse 
Guards were in attendance. 


( March 1.—Her Majesty honoured the 
mrformance of Mr. Kean, in Richard the 
Third, at Druiy-lane Theatre, with her 

E resence, soon after eight o’clock, attended 
y t^ Duchess of Sutherland, Marchioness 
Tavistock, Miss Spring Rice, the Lord 
Chamberlain, Earl of Uxbridge, Hon. Col. 
Cavendisb, and Vice-Admiral Sir Robert 
Otway. HerMajesty, the Queen Dowager, 
and H.R.II. the Princess Apg^sta, arrived 
m town at half.past four o’clock, from St. 
Lemtard’s; her Majesty alighted ai Marl¬ 
borough-house, the Princess at St> James’s 
Palace. H.R.il. the Duke of Cambridge 
visited the Princess after her''arrival. 

2.—The royal dinner party, at the now 
palace, included the Duke and Duchess of 
Sutherland, Viscount Palmerston, Viscount 
and Viscountess Huwick, Marquis Head- 
fort, and the Right Hon. C. P. Thomson. 
The band of the Coldstream Regiment of 
Foot Guards were in aitcndancc. The Duke 
of Cambridge, Princesses Augusta and 
Mary of Cambridge, and Prince George of 
Cambridge, visited the Princess Augusta at 
St. James’s Palace. 

3.—Her Majcsty,accoinpanled by Il.K.Il. 
the Duchess of Kent, attended by the 
Duchess of Sutherland, Marchioness of 
Tavistock, the Lord Chamberlain, and the 
Hon. Colonel Cavendish, honoured Cuvent- 
arden Tbeafre with her presence. 

4.—Her Majesty and her august mother 
attended divine service in the new palace. 
The Dean of Hereford officiated, and tlie 
Bishop of London preached. Her Majesty 
the Queen Dowager, and lI.R.IJ. the Duke 
of Cambridge, attended divine service, 
at the Chapel Royal, St. James’s. The 
Duchess of Cambridge, Prince George, 
and Prineess Augusta of Cambridge, at¬ 
tended divine service in Grosvenor Chapel. 
The Duke and Duchess of Cambridge visited 
Her Majesty the Queen Dowagci'iit Marl- 
horoueh-houBo. The Duchess lof Kent 
visited the Princess Augusta at St. James’s 
Palace. The Duchess of Cambridge visited 
the Duchess of Kent at the new palace. 
The Princess Augusta visited the Duke of 
Sussex at Kensington Palace. 

5—The Queen Dowager and the 
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Princess Aug[usta visited Her Majesty at 
the new palace. Tlie band of the Royal 
Horse Guards were in attendance. The 
Duchess of Gloucester visited Her Ma¬ 
jesty the Queen Dowager at Marlbo¬ 
rough-house. 

6.—Viscount Melbourne had an audi¬ 
ence ofvHer Majesty. Her Majesty, at¬ 
tended by Lady Caroline llarrin^on, took 
an airing in an open carriage and four, with 
outriders, in the Parks. Her Majesty, ac¬ 
companied by the Duchess of Kent, ho¬ 
noured (’event Garden Theatre, at half¬ 
past seven o’clock, with her presence, 
attended by Countess Charlemont, Lady 
Caroline Barrington, the Lord (’hamber- 
lain, Earl of Fingal, lion. Colonel Caven¬ 
dish, and Vice-Admiral Sir Robert Otway. 
Her Majesty the Queen Dowager and 
H.R.H. the Princess Augusta visited the 
Duke of Sussex' and the Princess Sophia 
at Kensington Palace. 

7-—Viscount Melbourne had an audi¬ 
ence of Her Majesty. Her Majesty rode 
out on horseback for two horns, attended 
by Miss Cavendish, Baroness I,eliKeri, the 
Earl of Uxbridge, and the Hon. (Jol. Ca¬ 
vendish. At the royal dinner party, the Lord 
Steward, Viscount Melbourne, Lord Folev, 
and Lord Lilfurd. The baud of the Scots 
Fusileer Guards attended. Her Majesty 
the Queen Dowager took an airing in an 
open carriage. C’onntess Charlemont suc¬ 
ceeded ibo Marchioness Tavistock as Lady 
in Waiting; arul Karl Tiiigall and the 
Hon. William Co’.v|)er, llie i*’.arl oF Ux¬ 
bridge and ^ir Robert Otw.iv as r.ords and 
Grooms in Waiting. 'I’he Duke and Du¬ 
chess and Prince (ieorge of Cambridge, 
A:c., liotioiired Viscount and Viscountess 
Beresford w'llh their conijinnyut dinner: 
file Duche.ss of (iloui ester joined the party 
during the evening. 

-Her Majesty held a Privy ('onneil 
at two o’clock at too new jialace. Hci 
Majesty gave audience to the Lord Presi¬ 
dent, Viscount Melbourne, the Lord Chan¬ 
cellor, I.ord John Russell, Lord Hid, Lo-d 
Glenelg, and Viscount Palmerston The. 
(Controller of the Household, the Hon. (Col. 
,md Mrs. Cavendi.sb. Mis<. (‘avendisli, and 
(’o1. Buckley joined the royal dinnerparty. 
The Horse (iuards band attended The 
Princess Augusta and Sophia Matilda 
visited Her Majesty the Queen Dowager at 
M arlborough-house. 

p.—Her Majesty had a dinner party at 
the new palace. The comjiany consisted 
of the Belgian minister, Earl and Coun¬ 
tess of Surrey, Earl Ilchester, Viscount 
Melbourne, Lord Clements, and the Hon. 
E. Grey, TKe Duchess of Gloucester vi¬ 
sited Her Majesty the Queen l)o%vagcr at 
M srlbo rough-house. 

—Her Majesty and H.RH. the Du¬ 
chess of Kent, attended by Baroness Leh- 
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zeii, Earl of Uxbridge, Hon. Col. Caven¬ 
dish, and Sir George Quentin, rode out on 
horseback. Among the company at Her 
Majesty’s dinner party were the Baron 
Munchausen, the Hanoverian minister, the 
Lord Chancellor, Earl and Countess Grey, 
■T.ady Georgiana Grey, Earl and Countess 
Rosebery, Earl of Uxbridge, Lord Mahon, 
Lord Ossulston, Sir VV. and Lady Maria 
Sommerville, and Mr. C. Greville. The 
band of the Coldstream Guards were in 
attendance. The Duke and Duchess of 
Cambridge and Prince George honoured 
the Duchess of ,Sutherlaud with their 
company to dinner. 

11. —Her .Majesty and her august mo¬ 
ther attended divine service at the Chapel 
Royal, St. James’s. Her Majesty the Queen 
Dowager and fJ.R.II. the Duke of Cam¬ 
bridge also attended the service. 

12. —Her Majesty rode out on horseback 
for two hours, attended by Baroness Lehr 
7-en, Earl of Uxbridge, Hon. Col. Caven¬ 
dish, and Sir Frederick Stovin- The Duke 
of Cambridge visited Her Majesty. Vis¬ 
count Melbourne, Lord Glenelg, Lord Rus¬ 
sell, Hon. Edward F.Uice, and the Hod. 
•Spencer Cowper, bad the honour of dining 
with Her Majesty. 

l.k—Thu royal dinner party included 
the Duke and Duchess of Richmond, Lady 
C. Lennox, the Lord Steward, Earl of 
Shelburne, Lord John Russell, Sir George 
(irey, Mr. Backhouse, and Col, Fox. The 
band of the Coldstream Guards were in 
attendance. Her Majesty the Queen Dow¬ 
ager drove out in the Parks, and visited 
St. James’s Palace. 'I'lic Princess Sophia 
Alatilda visited the Duchess of Cambridge. 

14.—Her Majesty held a levee at St- 
James’s Palace'. Her Majesty, attended 
by the Marchioness Lansdownc, Countess 
Charlemont, Countess Durham, Earl Fin- 
gall, Hon. Col. Cavendish, and Sir Frede¬ 
rick Stovin, arrived from the new palace, 
escorterl by a party of the Life Guards. 
H.ll.ll. the Duke of (Cambridge attended 
the levee. 

1'hc following arc among some of the 
Hildresses and petitions jiresented to the 
(iiieen: — 

Lord Bro'iirhiiiii, .accompanied by Captain 
lliiusarr], 1!.N' , Mr. .1. Stnrpo, and the Rev. T. 
•Seales—aii address on behalf of the Negro 
.Vpprcnticcs iu the Itrilish CoVonies, adopted dt 
a numerous meeting of the friends of the 
Negro, held in Exeter-hall, on Wednesday, 
March 11, Jx.'lW, representing the wrongs of the 
Negro popiilatioH iu llie British (tolonies, and 
imploring her Majesty’s gracious iiiterpositioh 
in their behalf, iu order that the system of 
Negro Apprenticeship in those colonies may 
terminate on. or hefore the 1st oE August next. 

llev. J. Bunie.t, llcv. W. M. Banting, Bev. 
P. Clare, W. D. Crewdsso-ran address from 
the females of Manchester and Salford, on be¬ 
half of the Negro Apprentices in Uif BhtMi 
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Colonies, signed by li8,38G females, praying her 
Majesty to bestow a graeious consideration 
up<m the state of tlie Negro Apprentices of the 
British Colonies, for tin; ])iirpuse of promoting 
tlieir full and (:oitii)lele Ireciloin. 

Earl Stanliopc—an address from Hull, pray- 
ing for a remission of sentence on the Glasgow 
cotton-spiuners. 

Mr. VV. A. Willbiras, M. 1’. for Moninouth- 
Bhire—an address from tlie I,adies of Chep¬ 
stow, in favour of the entire freedom of the 
West India Apprentices, 

Mr. Ilaughton—an address from Carlow town. 
Sir F. Trench—an address from tlie Spital- 
fields Weavers. ^ 

Mr. \ereker—an address of Congratulation 
from the Corporation of Limerick. 

Lieutenant-General Tlioinion—an address 
from liinisell, im]>loring the Queen, ns Supreme 
Head ^of the Church, to direct holh Morning 
and Evening Prayer to be constantiv j)er- 
formed on every Sunday in all churches and 
chapels belonging to the Established Church. 

The following noblemen and gentlemen 
■were presented to her Majesty 

The Marquis of Queeiisberry, on succeeding 
•to his title, and ujam his apj)oiutmcnt to the 
Liputenaney of UuinlVies-shiic. 

The Hukc of MavlborougU, liv Viscount 
Melbotinu'. 

Mr. C/ampbell, of Islav, by the Duke of 
Argyll. 

'I'lio Earl of Carnarvon, by the Earl of 
Denbigh. 

The Earl of Plymouth, by l.ord Coliille. 

Ihc Lari of Wicklow, by the Archln>hi>p of 
Canterbury. 

Earl Cowiicr, by Karl dc Grey. 

A iscoiiiit Druinlaiirig, on his appointment to 
thoy2d Iliglilanders, by Major-General Sir J. 
Macdonald, Adjutant-General. 

_Mr. H. Busk, on termination of office, as 
High Sheriff of the county of Uadnor, by the 
Marquis of .Sligo. 

Mr. W. Took(!, by the Duke of Sutherland. 
Mr. M. A. Goldsraid, by Sir 11. Sevmour. 

Mr. Strutt, by the Biabiqi of Chichester. 

Mr. A. Warburtoii, by the Earl of llo-^se. 

Bev. W. jM. Bniitiiig, of London, by the 
Bight Hon. C. P. Thomson. 

Sir S. Ilcwaid, by the Bight Hon. Sir J. C. 
Hohhouse. 

Hon. and Rev. A. S. Phipps, on his marri¬ 
age, by the Earl of Eu.-,toji. 

Bight Hon. T. Lefroy, M. P., by Viscount 
Lorton* 

Hun. C. Si'arlett, by Lord Abinger. 

Hon. G. llamiltun, by the Duke of Cleve¬ 
land. 

Hon. F. A'illiers, Coldstream Guards, by the 
Earl of .lersey. 

The Rev. Dr. Card, by the Bishop of 
London.* 

Mr. W. P. Matthews, 'rreasurcr and Sccrc- 
tai-y to Board of Ch.aritable BcqftCsls, Ireland, 
by Viscount Morpeth. 

Lioiitciiant Clifford, on going to Ciuiada, by 
Colonel D’Oylev. 

Mr. Bolder, Queen’s Counsel, by the Lord 
Chancellor. 

Mr. Kiiidersley, one of her Majesty’s Counsel, 
by tUo Lord CUaueellor. 
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Mr. J, Wigram, one of her Majesty’s Ootm- 
sel. by the Lord Chancellor. 

Mr. A. E. Chaloii, It. A., on his appoint¬ 
ment of Portrait-painter in Water-colours to 
her Majesty, by Sir Martin Archer Shoe, 
P. R. A. 

Mr. (J. Wiiicheslcr, on appointment to the 
hon. coiqis of Geiillemen-at-Arms, by Lord 
Foley. 

Mr. Pemberton, Queen’s Counsel, by the 
Lord Cliancellor. 

'J’ho Bishop of Derry, by Earl Grey. 

Lord di! Tttbley, by Lord Hdl. 

1/ord Lifford, by Lord Saiidou. 
l.ord Siuidnii, by Lord WharncUflb. 

Lord Eliot, by the Duke of Sutherland. 

Lord Carteret, by Earl Cawdor. 

Mr. D. Pollock, on his appointment as her 
Majesty’s Counsel, by the Lord Chancellor. 

Mr. Spence, one of her Majesty’s Counsel, 
by the Lord Chancellor. 

Mr. F. L. Holt, Queen’s Counsel, by tlie 
Lord Chancellor. 

l.ieutcnanl-Culoiicl F. V. Hareonrt. Grena¬ 
dier Guards, on his marriage, by the Arch¬ 
bishop of York. 

Sir J. Wrottesley, by the Duke of Suther- 
laiid. 

Sir II. Fletcher, by Major-General Sir 
I’atrick Boss. 

Sir II. Smyth, Bart., M. P., by Viscount 
Maynard. 

Sir 11. B. Pliilips, by the Bight lion. Sir H. 
Vivian. 

Sir M. Wood, by l.ord .1. BussdI. 

Tlie Hon. ,1. Howard, by Viscomit Palmer¬ 
ston. 

Mr. .1. H. Hawkins, by Mr. E. W. Pen- 
darves, M.P. 

The Rev. Dr. Bowles., by his Grace the 
Duke of Norfolk. 

Hon. Colonel Grant, M.P,, her Majesty’s 
Lieutenant, Invcnicss-shire, by the Bishop of 
Rochester. 

Lord Melgund, by Lord Minto. 

II on. II. Legge, by the Bight lion. Sir C. 
Bagot. 

C.ijilain G. Elliot, B. N., by Lord Minto. 

The Hon. L. H. King, by \ iscount Lorton. 
Rev. Dr. Spry, Pn-bendary of Canterbury, 
by the Earl of lievon. 

Mr. C. Courtenay, by his father, the Earl of 
Devon. 

Rev. II. Cuurti'uay, by his father, Uic Earl 
of Devon. 

Bcv. A. Fitzroy, by the Earl of Euston. 

Hon. Lieutenant-Colonel W. Stratford, by 
General Viscount Lorton. 

Tlie Bev. G. Burrard, Cliaplainin Ordinary, 
by Admiral Sir II. Burrard Neale, Bart. 

Mr. We.st,by the Earl of Devon. 

Bev. G. Stojiford, by the Earl of Courtown. 
Hon. W. Duncombe, by the Hou. Sir E. 
Cust. 

Bev. B. W. Browne, by the Bishop of Chi¬ 
chester. 

Hon. J. iS. S. .lemmgham, Secretary to h#r 
Majesty’s Legation at Lisbon, by Viscount Pal¬ 
merston. 

The Dean of Lincoln, by Lord Carteret. 

Mr. Staveley, by VkcountMorpeth; . , 

Mr. Houbtoim, M, P., by the Hon. Colonel 
Gtaut. 
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Mr. H. Davis, jun., by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 

Mr. Burpe, Queen's Counsel, as agent for 
Jamaica, by Lord (rlenclg. 

Earl of Romney, by Viscount Sydney. 

Mr. Baring, by Viscomit Melbourne. 

Mr. Seale tlayiie, by Lioutcnant*Colonel 
Seale, M, P. 

Mr. Asheton Yates, by I.ord Morpeth. 

Mr. P. R. Welch, liy Lord Morpeth. 

The Venerable Archdeacon (ilovcr, by the 
Duke of Sussex. 

Lord fieorge Quin, on his return from the 
Continent, by the Marquis of Headfort. 

Mr. Samuel Anthony, by Sir .Tames Eyre. 

Mr. Uurdon Uebow, by the Earl of Albe¬ 
marle. 

Mr. Augustus O’Brien,by the Earl of Eustun. 

Mr. Edward Pardoc, l)y Col. .Scott, Scots 
Fusili-er (iuards. 

Mr. Leonard Edmunds, Clerk of tlie Crown, 
by Lord Brougham. 

The Rev. Edward Repton, by the Bishop of 
London. 

The Ri;v. Dimainbrny, Chaplain in Or¬ 
dinary, by the Bishop of Lundnii. 

Rev. Thomas .Scales, by Lt>rd Brougham. 

Dr. .Stormont, .Surgeon U. N., by Captain 
Berkeley, R. N. 

The Rev. Henry Uvder, by Lord .Sandon. 

Dr. William Hall, by the Earl of Carnarvon. 

Mr. Mivrtin Smith, by the Right lion. T. S. 
Rice. 

Mr. Clcmratson, by tlie M.arquis of Headfort. 

Mr. Hope .lolmstoue, by the Marquis of 
Queensberry. 

Mr. S.T.mnel Platt, by Sir Felix Booth. 

Mr. Ficderick IloJg.'^oii, Al. I’., by I/ord 
Hennikcr. 

Dr. Phillimore, D.C.I... the t^ueen’s I’rofe.s- 
Ror of Civil l.aw in the University of Oxford, 
by the Lord (.'-hanci llor. 

Mr. Herbert Jones, on his appointment as 
Solicitor-(Jencral for Van Diemen’s Laud, by 
Lc'rd (ileiiidg. * 

Mr. flcorge Farron, to present bis work on 
the Mortalities of Musicians, dedicated by her 
Majesty’s speci.sl permission to the Oiieeii, by 
Lord Lyndliui.st. 

Mr. William S. Sands, of .St. .lolm’s, New 
Brunswick, by the Murrpns of Dowushiro. 

Mr. Bothell, M. 1’., by the Lord Bisliop of 
Bangor. 

Mr. (Tdlon, M. P., by the Duke of Argyll. 

Mr. Seton, on his appoiiitinunt as one of the 
PuLsne Judges at Calcutta, by Sir Johu Hob- 
house. 

Mr. Walbanke Childers, M. P., by liord J. 
Russell. 

Mr. Clay, M. P,, by Lord J. Russell. 

Mr. Spencer Stanhope, by I.ord Carteret 

Mr. Henry Coe Coape, Deputy-Lieutenant 
of the county of Essex, by Viscount Lorton. 

Lieutenant H. Camming, by Lieutenant- 
Heneral Sir H. Gumming. 

Hon. Captain Cust, by the Hon. Sir E. Cust. 

Captain Brennan, by Lord Morpeth. 

Colonel Sir H. Seymour, on being appointe.d 
Extra Equerry to her Majesty the Queen Dow¬ 
ager, by the Earl of Denbigh. 

Mr. Vigors, M. P, county of Carlow, Mr. 
D. Roche, aud Mr, A, Freueb, by ^ord Mor« 
peth. 


Ensign Miller, by Sir J. M'Grigor, Bart. 

En.sign Kearney, by Lieut-Geu. 'Vincent. 

Ensign H. B, Norman, by General Sir T* 
Hammond. 

Captain Ebrington, by Colonel Fremantle. 

Lieutenant Boyce, by Colonel Greenwood. 

General v^count Lorton, by the Marquis of 
Thoiiiond. 

Captain Wood, by Colonel Wood. 

Captain Long, M.P., by Lord LLlford. 

Captain Isham, by Major Hyde. 

Mr. (j. Burraid, by Adtriical Sir 11. Burrard 
Neale, Bart. , 

Mr. Dud', M.r., by Viscount Palmerston. 

Mr. W. Bleuiicrhassctt, by Col. Fitzgibbon. 

Mr. Miller, by Sir J. M'lliigor, Bart. 

Mr. Moore, Geiitlciiiiin of lier Majesty’s 
Most Hon. Privy Ch.imbcr, by Earl Fiiigall. 

Mr. Evans, Ai.P., by Sir H, Parnell, Bart. 

Mr. Hall, M.P., by Lord FiUalaii. 

Mr. W. F. White, by his father, Gen. White. 

Mr. Lefroy, by Viscoiml Lorton. 

Mr. Gosseliu, by his father. Vice-Admiral 
Gos^ehu. 

Mr. W. Addams Williams, M. P. for Mon- 
inoiithshii'c, by Lord J. Rus.scll. 

Mr. llatightoii, by Lord Morpeth. 

Mr. Veroker, by Sir Jolin EUey. 

Liful.-Gcn. Thornton, by General While. 

♦lajilaiii Hansard, R. N., Joseph .Stiuge, 
Esq., and the Rev. TJiomas Seales, by Lord 
Brougham. 

'I'lic Rev. Jolni Burnet, tin' Rev. W. M. 
Bunting, the Rei.l’clcr Clare, and the Rev. 
William Dilwortli Crewdsou, by the Right 
Hon. ('. P. Thomson. 

Dr. Boisraguu, by Lord Melvin. 

Major Johustouc, by Sir George Mimay. 

Colonel Grant, Liciitenaiil-Cuh'nels Perce¬ 
val, Cranfurd, Clive, .S. Stanhope, Greenwood. 
Sir J. R. Eiistuee, and Barnard; Captains 
Thornton, Hou. J. Lindsay, Torrens, Jodrcll, 
t'oulson, Ridley, Lovv'is, Nieliolsuii, Cadogan, 
Hon. W. LeU-esler, C-ov, ami Wilbraliain 
Lieutenants Clitforil, Gordon, Lambert, Daw¬ 
son, Purves, Mitchell, E. Wyiiyard, lion. H. 
Perey, and Mr. J. D. Wrigiit, on going to 
I'.tiiada, by Colonel D’Oyley. 

(Colonels Sliawo and Bowles; Liciileiiaiit- 
Colonels Wigriim, S. Balfour, Chaplui, M. P., ’ 
and Hope ; Captains Boyle. Ilulsu, and Tollc- 
inache; Lieiiteuants Mniiday, Tierney, Mil- 
man, Perceval, llous. L. Hope and A. Graves, 
ami Mr. tUayton, on guiug to Canada, by Col. 
Fremantle. 

Admirals liawford .ind Sir W. llargood; 
Viee-Adinirals Poymlz and Hall; RearAdmi-. 
rals Young ami Sir G. Mundy; Captains P. 
Wallis, Baynes, HerringUam, Lapidge, and Sic 
J. ('oghdl; Commanders G. Elliot and Heed, 
on promotion and return from the East Indies; 
ami Lieutenants Segi^ave and Keys, by Lord 
Minlo. 

Generals F,^niitj1am1, Sir H. I’igot, I.ieu. 
tcnant-Geueral ,fiii\R. Darling, It^jur-GcneraL 
the Marquis of Tweeddale, Coloiiuls Wood, Sir- 
R. Harvey, .Sir E, R. Williams, a Court, Gap- 
lain Close, and Lieutenant the Hon. C. May-- 
Hard, by Lord Iliy. 

CiipL-iius W. G. Wliitc, More; Lieutenants 
J. Macdonnell and Calland, by Sir James Hob- 
house. , 

Majon II. Blhckle}’. E. Jackson, Caplaia 
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LiaatMimiB H. Fyen and S. H. 
Ldfrcqr. Sv H. Vivian. 

l>i^ oi Beatty, Captain Calamy, Lieate* 
nanta Pien, W. Wood, and Wade, by Colonel 
Witigrove. 

Xaptains Bruce and T. Martin, by Sir E. 
Bruce. 

Ctdonela Bbuldbam, Solherlaud, M^jor G. 
Allan, Captain J. Spence, Lieutenuit Pyner, 
and Enngn Colville, General Sic C. ColviUe . 

^aptaina Windham, Dent, Vannttart, Lieu¬ 
tenant Bathurst, and Mr. F. Gilder, by Colonel 
Fremantle. 

Major Kdly, Captain R. WilUams, and Lieu¬ 
tenant Kelly, by General Sir P. Rosa. 

Migor Scarlett and Lieutenant Grignon, by 
Lord Abinger. 

Lietttenants Stephenson and C. Seymour, 
by Colonel Scott. 

-Lieutenant-General Sir A. De Butts and 
Cplonel Daniell, by Sir H. Vivian. 

Major W. Lloyd and Comet G. Ll(^d, by 
Lord J. Russell. 

-Captains M. Willoughby, Last, and C. Parr, 
by Lunit.-Gen. Sir H. Keating. 

Migor-Geneial Dyson, and Ensign E. Tickell, 
by Lieut.-Gen. Sir C. Halkett. 

Captains Goodman and Trick, by Lord F. 
Somerset. 

• Lieutenant-Colonel Hon. P. Butler, M. P„ 
and Captain Bryan, M. P., by the Earl of 
Fingall. 

‘ Captain Knox and Lieutenant E. Scott, by 
Colonel Broth^rton. • 

Colonel D. Damer, by Sir G. Seymour. 
Colonel Home, by Sir J. Lushington. 

Major Pipon, by Gen. Sir L. Widdrington. 

■ Major Boileau, by Sir D. Oiimour. 

Ensign C. Coape, on his appointment, by 

Viscount Lorton. 

’ Captain J. L. White, by Gen. Sir T. Pritzler. 
Comet E. Barnett, on his appointment, by 
Sir R. Ferguson. 

■ Captain Archer, by Sir G. Anson. 
Msjor-fSeneral Thackeray, by General Sir F. 

M'Lean. 

Ensign Cavendish, by Colonel Cavendish. 
Captain Sir L. Curtis, Bart., by Sir G. Cock- 
Imm. 

' Lieutenant J. B. Maunsell, by Mr. Maunsell, 
M. P. 

• M^or-General the Hon. Sir H. King, by 
Visoowt Lorton. 

Colonel Paty, by General Sir W. HoustounJ 
Captain H. Vysei on promotion, by Colonel 
Greenwood. 

Captain Richardson, by General the Hon. B. 

^^(ain Fletcher, by the Duke of Sussex. 
Captain Stack, on return from Indio, by 
Lient.-Oen. Sir W. Pmigle. 

Mi^or Baron Schmiedem, by Lord Uxbridge. 
Major W. Stopford, by Lord Courtown. 
Captain Hooper, on return ftom abroad, by 
Sir J. Mordaunt. 

- Captain Six J. Phillimore, by Admiral Sir 
W. Parker. 

Mr. W. Clifford, by Sir R. Priee. 

Mr. Colquboun, M. P., by Lord LUford. 

Mr. T. Bateson, on appointment to the 60th 
Bi6e^ by Sir R. Bateson. 

Mr, Harmaves, by the Duke of 
M. Monwey, by Sir Q. Anson. 
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Mr. Bany, M. P., by Lord Morpeth. ■ - ? 

Mr. Plunket, by Lord Ftegall. 

Messrs. W. Mtioi and P. W. J. Mile^<by 
the Earl of Ilchester. 

15. Her Majesty rode> out on borselniek 
in'the' Farits, attended by Lady Mary S^- 
ford. Baroness Lehzen, Mias Cavendiiu, 
Earl Fingall, Earl of Uxbridge, Hon. -Col. 
Cavendish, and Col. Buckley. The royal 
dibner party consisted of the Bishop of 
London. Earl and Counteaa Stanhope, 
Lady W. Stanhope, Viscount Melbourne, 
Lord and Lady Cowley, Hon. Miss Wel¬ 
lesley, the Master of the Horse, Chaneellnr 
of the Exchequer, Mr. and Mrs. £. J. 
Stanley, and the Hon. W. Fox Stran^ays. 
The band of the Royal Horse Gustm were 
in attendance. Her Majesty the Queen 
Dowager took an airing in a carriage and 
four. The Duchess of Kent visited the 
Queen Dowager at Marlborough-house. 

16. —Her Majesty .rode out on horseback, 
attended by Lady Mary Stopford, Baroness 
Lehzen, Miss Cavendish, Earl Fingall, 
Earl of Uxbridge, Lord Lilford, Hon. Col. 
Cavendish, and Sir Frederick Stovin, 
The royal dinner party included Viscount 
Melbourne, thel'reasurer of the Household, 
Hon. Charles Gore, and Mr. Rich, M.P. 
The Princess Augusta and the Duchess of 
Cambridge visited Her Majesty the Queen 
Dowager. 

17-—The royal dinner party included 
the Marquis of lleadfort, Earl of Uxbridge, 
Hon. Mrs. and Miss Cavendish, and the 
Hon. C. Murray. Ihe hand of the Cold¬ 
stream Guards were in attendance. The 
Duke of Sussex had a dinner psrty at 
Kensington Palace, H. 11. H. the Duke of 
Cambyidge was present. 

18. —Her Majesty and her august mother 
attended divine service at the new palace, 
llie Kev.Dr. Short officiated, and the Bishop 
of' London preached. The Duchess of 
Gloucester visited Her Majesty. Her Ma¬ 
jesty the Queen Dowager attended divine 
service at the Chape] Royal, St. James’s, 
accompanied by Lady Clinton, Miss Hud¬ 
son, and Earl Howe. 

19. — Her Majesty took an airing on 
horseback in the Parks, attended by Miss 
Cavendish, Baroness Lehzen, Lady Mary 
Stopford, Maronis Conyngham, Earl Fln- 
gall, Earl of Uxbridge, Hon. Col. Caven¬ 
dish, and Sir George^ Quentin. The royal 
dinner party were joined by Viscount Mel¬ 
bourne, Treasurer of the Household, Itords 
Alfred and George Paget, and the Hon. 
Gen. Arthur Upton. The hand of Scots 
Fusileers were in attendance- The Frin- 
eesa A^usta, Duke and Duchess and 
Prince George of Cambridge, visited Her 
MajeatV the Queen Dowager at Marl¬ 
borough-house. 

20. —Tim Lord Steward, Lord Chmher- 
Iain, and the Earl of Ilchester joined the 
royal dinner party. The Countess ^ Dur- 
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ham and Ladjr Harriet Clive saereededthe 
Countess .Cherlemont and the Hon. Mrs. 
Geo. Campb^ as Ladies in Waiting, and 
Lord B 3 rron and the Hon. C. Marray, the 
Gnrl of fmg^and Sir F. Stovin, as Lords 
and Grooms in Waiting to the Queen. Her 
Majesty the Queen Dowager took an airing 
in a carriage and four. 

21.—Her Majesty held a levee at St. 
Jantes’s Palace, attended by the Marchio. 
ness of Lansdowne, Countess of Charle* 
mont, the Lord Chamberlain, Lord Byron, 
Hon. Col. Cavendish, Sir F. Stovin, and 
Master Cavendish, Page of Honour. Her 
Majesty was escorted by a party of the 
Royal Horse Guards. li.R.H. the Duke 
of Cambridge attended the levee. Baron 
Frederick de Zaudt, Chamberlain to the 
King of Bavaria, was presented to Her 
Majesty by Baron de Cetto, the Bavarian 
minister. 

The following noblemen and gentlemen 
were presented to the Queen:— 

Viscount Grimston, by the Earl of Verulam. 

Marquis of Downshire, by the Duke of 
WelUngtoB. 

Lord Crofton, by the Bight Hon. G. Byng. 

Lord Alexander, Colibtream Guaros, by 
Lord Stewart de Rothesay. 

Lord Vaux, of Harrowden, on obtaining the 
Barony, by Lord BexW. 

The Hon. Baron Dimsdale, by Viscount 
Melbourne. 

The Hon. Francis Scott, by the Marquis of 
Lothian. 

The Bishop of Lichfield, by the Bishop of 
London. 

Hon. Lieutenant Kerr, R.N., by Vice- 
Admiral Lord Mark Kerr. 

Sir John Shelley, by the Earl of Albemarle. 

Sir Tliomaa Barrett Lennard, by the Earl of 
Albemarle. 

Sir Frederick Pollock, as Queen’s Counsel, 
.by the Lord Chancellor. 

The Rev. Dr. Schwabe, by Baron Bulow, 
the Prussian Minister. 

The Rev. Mr. Bridges, by his father. Sir 
Henry Bridges. 

The Rev. Charles Martyn, by Sir James 
Flower, Bart. 

Dr. Gordon, by Sir Henry Halford, Bart. 

'Mr. Wingfield, as Master in Chancery and 
Queen's Counsel, by the Lord Chancellor. 

Mr. Simkinson, upon being appointed one of 
Her Majesty’s Counsel, by the Lord Chancellor. 

Mr. Wfaitmarsh, one of Her Majesty's 
Counsel, by the Lord Chancellor. 

Mr. Wakefield, on his appointment of Queen’s 
Counsel, by the Lord Chancellor. 

Jdr. Henry Charles Hoare, by the Earl of 
Denbigh. 

Mr. George Edward Anson, on his marriage, 
by Viscount Melbourne. 

Mr. W. Evans, M.P.,by the Duke of Devon- 

Y. F. Belts, K.H., Lancaster Herald, 
Ac., Gentleman tlaher of the Order of the Bath, 
by the Duke of Norfolk, Earl Marshal. 

H. C. Singleton, by the Earl of Hun- 


Mr. Richard Hottam Pigeon, Tteuawt M 
Christ’s Hol^taL^yriw Jkm df Beheetar. t 
Mr. R. A.-Gray,*^n ml appeintmetti ue 
one of Her Majesty’s Hon. Goipsm Qentlemen- 
Bt-ArmB,by tM lUnkt Hom Lmd Foley. 

Mr. Henry Baskerville, Madiu Civil Senifee, 
on’his mtum 'frbm India and ohame of'Enow, 
by Sir John C. Hobhoose, Bart. ’• 

Mr.'Thomson Hank^, jun., by the Oonrmoor 
of the Bank of England. . . ‘ 

Mr. Bannennan, by Viscount Bfribonme.^ 
Mr. Bierelon Ti^awny,by .Sir P..Stovht. 

Mr. John Gallibrand Uuboaid, by thi^. Bight 
Hon. Sir Alexander Johnston. 

Mr. Phillips, R.A., by Sir Martin Aicim 
Shec. P.B.A. 

Major-General Ellice, Com mand ing Wantem 
District, by General Lord Hill. 

Mr. Lynch, on being appointed Maoter in 
Chancery, by the Lord Chancellor, 

Mr. Macleod, M.P., Her Miyesty’s Lien- 
tenant of Cromarty, by Lord Melbourne. 

Mr. Ferguson, M.P., as Lieutenant of Fife, 
by Lord Melbourne. 

Mr. Jevon Perry, by the Right Hoo. the 
Lord Mayor. 

Major Frederick Johnston, unattAohe d, by 
the Adjutant-General. 

Lord Nocreys, by the Archhiahop of 
York. 

Captain Barton, 6th Bengal Cavalry, on hia 
return from India, by Lieutenant-GeneralRic 
Robert Barton. 

Captain Barton, unattached, by Lieutenant- 
General Sir Robert Barton. 

Captain Lord F. Gordon. Ist Life Guards, on 
promotion, by the Hon. Colonel Cavendish. 

Lieutenant Domville, Royal Artilleiy, by the 
Master-General of the Ordnance. 

Lieutenant G. W. Denys, on going abroad, 
by Major-General Sir Wilhain Gonun. 

Lieutenant H. B. O. Savilc, Royal Artillery, 
by the Master-General of the Ordnance. 

Lieutenant Edward Battye, 23rd Royal 
Welsh Fusileers, by Sir Heury 'Wheatley. 

Cornet John Roden, 3rd Dragoon Gaards, 
by Lieutenant-General Sir S. Hawker. ' 

Comet Robert Pollock, on his return iri)m 
India, by his father. Sir Frederick Pollock. 

Captain Pring, R.N., of Her Majesty’s .Ship 
Inconstant, on his return from HaUfat, bj 
Lord Minto. 

Capt. Basil Hall, R.N., by the Earl of Minto. 
The Marquis of Bredalbane, by Viscount 
Melbourne. 

The Marquis of Northampton. 

Marquis of Carmarthen, by the Maxqnis 
Conyn^om. 

Viscount Maidstone, by the Marquis Cbandos. 
The Bari of Orkney, by the Marquis of 
Lansdowne. 

Sir Henry Bridges, by the Earl of ErrolL 
The Archdeacon ot Derby, by the Dnke of 
Devonshire. 

'I'he Deen of Cbichesterr by the Bishc^ of 
Lon don. ^ 

Sir Archibald Murray, by Lord Lynedoch. 

Sir Robert Bateson, Bart., M.r., by^'the 
Marquis of Downshire. 

Archdeacon Spencer, by LoidH. J. Spencer 
ChurchilL 

Lord Valletoit, as QiKeu’s Aide«de*Oiinp, 
by Lord HiU. 
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.Loid Henry Cholmondeley, by tbe Marquis 
of17holniondeley. 

LordCeoigc r»get,by the Marquis Conyng* 

hdOL 

liord CJomentSf by Lord Con^gham. 

Lord Emlyn, by the Earl of llchesier. 

Sir George Staunton, M.P. for Portsmouth, 
byEsit Amherst. 

Sir George Philips, by the Marquis of 
Lasdowne. 

Sir John Mordaunt, Bart., by the Earl of 
Brecknock. 

fJoa. John Elliot, M.P., by the Earl of Minto. 

Hunu Octorius Duncombe, 1st Life Giurds, 
by the lion.GaloneI Carendish. 

Hoii^Edvard Stewart, Deputy Chairman of 
the Customs, by Viscount Hawardeu. 

TTie Uev. R. Wardlaw, D.D., Ute Rev. H. 
Heugh, D.Df, the Rev. D. King, and Mr. 
Udbi^ Thompson, by Lord John ILissell. 

Mr. Senior, Master in Chancery, by the 
Lord Chancellor. 

Rev. Dr. D'Oyly, by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 

B«v. Dr. Parish, on his return from India, by 
the Archbishop of Cuitcrbui^. 

Rev, Dr. Mad(ly,Cltaplain in Ordinary to Her 
Majesty, by the Bishop of London. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Lord Charles Wellesley, 
by (he Duke of Wellington. 

Hon. Captain Roirs, R.N., by Marquis 
Co^n^ani. 

Hofi. Philip Bouvcric. 

Rev. Dr. Beattie, of Glasgow, by the Earl of 
Durham. ^ 

Hon. Captain Best, R. N., by Lord Kenyon. 

Rev. Dr. Frederick Nolan, by the Archbishop 
of Canierbi^. 

Mr. Dickinson, by the Earl of Dchester. 

Mr. Addison, by the Earl of Lichfield. 

Mr. Stbnor, hy the Earl of Shrewsbury. 

Mr. Gilbert Hcathcote, by the Earl of Surrey. 

Mr. Lucas, by Viscount Templetowu. 

Mr. John Alexander Hankey, bylho Right 
Hon.' C. Poulett Thomson, President of the 


Board of Trade. 

Mr. Kingsmill, by the Archbishop of Can¬ 
terbury. 

Mr. James Moiier, by Lord Palmerston. 

Mr.' Frederick Calvert, by Lord William 
Bentinck. 

Mr. Grainger, by the Marquis of Headfort. 

Mr. Staunton Kirwan, Deputy-Lieutenant of 
the eptu^ of Gidway, by Viscount Morpeth. 

Mr. 'Dumergde, Surgeon Dentist to the 
Queen, by the Lord Chi^berlain. 

Mr. Hani8, 'by the Earl of Devon. 

Capti^ Maher,' by His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Susses. 

Mr, Ellis, AI.P., Q.O.R.S.Y., by the Mar* 
quia of Downshlre. 

Captain Erskine Wemyss, B.N.,by Admiral 
Sir Robert Otway^. 

Mr. Pakington, M.P., Queen's Own Worces- 
terslqra Yeomanry, by the Hon. B. H. Clive, 


Ensign Frederick Moor, 1st Royals, by Col. 
Sir samiwl G. Higgind^ ’ 

Lieutenant Tlioma's HaKouit Powell, on his 
ajuoiiktinent to the Scots Fusileer Guards, by 
Coloud Aitchison. 


Colo&el Meyjdck, by tbq Duke of Cleve* 
lend, 


Major , Hon. G. Keppel, by the Eail of 
Albemarle. 

Lieutenant O’Callaghan, R.N., on return 
from foreign service, by Sir C. Adam. 

Major Tinling, by the Lord Bishop of Both 
and Wells, 

Captain Russell, R.N., by tke Duke of 
Cleveland. 

Captain Moorsom, on promotion, by Colonel 
Aitchison. 

Captain Campbell, by Lord Foley. * 

Lieut.-Col. Wigram, by Colonel Fremantle. 

Lieut.-Col. Hall, on promotion, by Colonel 
Cavendish. 

Colonel Sir De Lacy Evans, on being 
appointed a Commander of the Bath. 

Ensign Browne, on his appointment to the 
CSth Regiment, by his father, Lieutenanti* 
Colonel G. Browne. 

Lieutenant Balfour, by Viscount Cole. 

Mr. Kiuloch, by Sir G. Anson, G.C.B. 

Lieutenant Kinloch, by the Adjutant-Gen. 

Captain Campbell, 7th Queen's Own Hus¬ 
sars, by Marquis Gonyngliam. 

Lieutenant Lucas, by Mr. Hawkes, M.P. 

Lieutenant Watt, by Lieutenant-General 
Sir S. Hawker. 

Lieutenant Roberts, Royal Engineers, by Sir 
F. Mulcaster. 

Lieutenant Augustus 11. S. Young, 45th 
Regiment, by Lieutenant-General Sir William 
Pringle, on return from India. 

Cununissary-General Adams, by General Sir 
William Houstoun, on promotion. 

Captain Henry Hume Spence, B.N., by Vice- 
Admiral Lord Mark Kerr. 

Captain Sir Spence Vassall, R.N., on receiv¬ 
ing the honour of Knighthood, by Lord Holland. 

Mr. Speirs, M.P. fur Richmond, by the Duke 
of Hamilton. 

Dr. Andrew Baird, late Naval and Medical 
Inspector,by Rear-Admiral Sir William Parker. 

Captain J. E. Alexander, K.L.S., on retnin- ■ 
ing from an African expedition of discovery, W 
Lieutenant-General Sir Rnfane Donkin, G.C.H. 

Captain Charles Robinson, Royal Marines, - 
by Colonel Wingrovc. 

Lieutenant-Colonel R.Y. Butler, Aide-de- < 
Camp to his Excellency Major-General Sir 
Murray M‘Gregor, Governor-General of the 
Windward Islands. 

The Rev. J. Delafeld, by the Earl of Lime¬ 
rick. 

Mr. Penry Williams, one of Her Majesty's 
Deputy Lieutenants for the county of Brecon^, 
by Colonel Wood. 

Lftutenant-Coloncl Sludd, by Lord Hill. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Daly, by Lord Hill. 

Colonel AitchUon, by Lord Hill. 

Colonel Pasley, by Lieutenant-General Sir 
Hussey Vivian. 

Colonel Egerton, by Lord Hill. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Paul Phipps. K.H., by 
Sir Hussey Vivian. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Paske, by Sir John Hob« 
house. 

Mr. Silvertop,. by the Duke of Cleveland. 

Mir. Michael’Jone^, by the Ear!of Shrews^ 
bury. • ■' 

Mr. Chichester, M.P., and Mr. Wilbraham, 
by Lord Ebrington. . .. ■ 

Rcar-Admitid Rowley, on promotion; Cap* ' 
talk George'MAitin, on return from forel^ tor* ^ 
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vice; Ed. Lloyd, Commanders H. B. Yanng 
and G. Dauiell, by Admiral Bir J. Uowley. 

• Mr. Gteary and Mr. Hussey, by the E«1 of 
Brecknock. 

Mr. Thornton and Mr. Richmond, by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Mr. John Tyndaio and Captain Sir J. Mar. 
shall, by the Marquis of Lansdownc. 

Captams P. Cameron and J. Jones, by Lord 
Glenelg. 

Messrs. Hodges, M.P., and G. Thompson, of 
Edinburgh, by Lord J. Russell. 

Mr. G. P. Bushc, Rev. J. French, of Edin* 
burgh, and Rev. J. Harper, of Leith, by the 
Earl of Durham. 

Mr. Egertou and Mr. T. Egerton, by Lord 
Stanley. 

Major Sir W. H. Tonkin, by Lord Ebrington. 

Mr. Williams, by Viscount Melbourne. 

Captain Hawkshaw, by Sir F. Mulcoster. 

Ensign Wenman Wynniatt, on his appoint, 
ment to tlic 83rd Regiment, by the Hon. Major* 
General Lygon, M.P. 

Mr. Drummond, 14th Regiment, by Mr. C. 
T. D’Eyncourt. 

Captain D. Murray, by LientenanLColonel 
Buckley. 

Ensign Francis George Scott, on his appoint* 
ment, % Lieutenant.Geucral Sir C. Halkett. 

Admiral Sit Josias Rowley, on return from 
the Mediterranean and on promotion; Vice* 
Admiral Gesselin, Rcar.Admirals Sir J. Bren, 
ton, Sir J. Hdlyar; Captains Sir W. Dickson, 
H. O. Love, on promotion; Chads, on return 
from India; H. Nurse, R. Gordon, Berkeley, 
Codrington, on appointment to Her Majesty's 
shi]) Talbot; CuiiiinaTiders J. W. Bazalgette, 
W. Dawson, W, Kelly, D. Marsh, J. N. Nolt, 
H. Crca.se, E. Nepean, W. G. H. Whish, on 
return from West Indies; J. Sherer, on ap« 
poinlmcnt to Her Majesty's ship Dee; R. Eden, 
aud Lieutenant Thomas B. Maynard, by 
Eurl of Minto. 

Messrs. Oriel Viveash aud F. B. Elton, on 
return from India; Dr. W. Evans; Mq}oi. 
General Sir Donald Macleod, on being made a 
Knight Comniiuider of the Bath; Colonel 
Fagau and Lieulenaut-Colouel Frith, on return 
from India; Ca^daius J. H. Low and F. C. 
Manning, on reluni from India; Lieutenants 
R. H. de Montmoreney,.G. W. Stokes, T. 
Price, and T. Place, on return fioin -India, by 
Sir J. C. llobbonse. 

W. Wynne Pendarves, Major.Gencral Has. 
sard. Colonel Davies, Lieutenaut-Colonel U. 
Browne, Captain W. Montagu, Lieutenants 
Knox, R, H. Crofton, A. G. Burrows, Shg* 
Teller, H. G. Ross, and R. P. Radclitfe, by the 
Master.Gcneral of the Ordnance, 

Mr, Jenkins, M.P., Lieutenant .Generals B. 

' Beynardsun, Sir J. Macleod; Sir L. Grant, 
Goldie, Major-Generals Sir L. GreenweU, Sir 
C. B- Vero, and Mr. J. Norton, by Lord Hill. 

Sir J. M'Gregor, by the Duke of Wellington. 

23 .—^The royal dinner party included 
Prince Eatethazy, Austtian Ambassadoi, 
^Prij^ca Nicbolgs Esterhazy, Marquis and 
'Marchioness Lansdonrne, Lady Louisa 
Fitzmtnrice, Earl and Countess de Grey, 
Viscount Palmerstoi^ Lord aud T^ady 
James Stuart, Lord Emlyn, Lord Charles 


Wellesley, and the Lord Chamberlain. 
Their Royal Highnessee the Duke and 
Prince George of Cambridge were p^nt 
at the grand military dinner given^jr t)|||e 
Duke of Wellington to a party of omceri 
on their departure for Canada. 

23. —I'he royal dinner party wae joioed 
by the Earl and Countess Cowper. Bari 
FingaU, Lord and Lady Ashley, Lord 
gund. Viscount Melbourne, and Lord 
Fitzalan. The band of the Royal Horae 
Guards were iu attendance. The Duchesa 
of Northumberland had an audience of the 
Queen. Her Majesty the Queen Dowagfr 
took an airing in a carriage. Prince Geai|(e 
of Cambridge visited Her Majesty at Marl¬ 
borough-house. 

24. — Her Majesty, accompanied b^ 
H.R.H. the Duchess of Kent, honoured Sac 
Francis Chantrey with a visit, to inspect 
the equestrian statue of Sir Thomas MunS' 
ro. Her Majesty was attended by the 
Countess Durham, Lord Byron, Hon. Co^. 
Cavendish, and Sir P. Stovin: Lady Mary 
Stopford was in waiting on the Ducheqe 
of Kent. The royal dinner party included 
the Lord Chamberlain, Lord Lilmrd, Con¬ 
troller of the Household, Lady Mary 
Lambton, and Col. and Lady Harconrt. 
The Duchess of Kent visited tier Majesty 
the Queen Dowager at Marlborough- 
house. The Duko and Duchess and 
Prince George of CambHdge honoured 
the Marquis and Marchioness of Salisbury 
with their company at dinner. 

25. —Her Majesty and her august mother 
attended divine service in the Ch^apel Royal, 
8t. James’s. Her M;yesty the Queen Dow¬ 
ager and His Royal Highness the Duke of 
(Cambridge also attended the service. Her 
Majesty was attended by the Countess «f 
Durham, Miss Cavendish, Lord Byron, 
Hou. Col. Cavendish, and Sir Frederick 
Stovin. The Duchess of Kent was attended 
by Lady Mary Stopford, and the Queen 
Dowager by Lady Clinton and Earl Howe. 
The Duke and Duchess of Cambridge 
visited the Queen. 

26 . —Her Royal Highness the Duchess of 
Gloucester dined with the Princess Augwta* 
Her Majesty, accompanied by Her wytl 
Highness the Duchess of Kent, rode ont on 
horseback. Her Mqjesty was attended by 
Miss Cavendish, Baroness Lehzen, Lord 
Byron, Marquis Conyngham, Earl of Ux¬ 
bridge, Hon. Col. Cavendish, and Sir Fre¬ 
derick Stovin. Lady Mary Sto^ord In¬ 
tended on the Duchess of Kent. Iler Mif 
jesty the Queen Dowager and His Royal 
Hi^ness the Duke of Sussex visited the 
Queen at the new palace. Tbe T<^-al 
dinner party were-joined by tbn Bari of 
Durham, Lady Maty Lambton, the 
Steward, Lord Chamberlain, Bari and Cot^ 
less of Albqntarle, and the Marquis of Head- 
fort. 
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BIRTHS. ■ ; 

On the S7th of February, at the Cedan, near 
Pntney, the lady of Col. the Hon. Leiceater Fits* 
(erald ^StanhMe, C.B., ud alM XnigUt 'of' the 
Royal Greek Military Order of the Saviour, Of 
a aon and heir. 

On the 26th Feb. in Norfolk-street, the Hon. 
Mta. Elliaon, of a daughter. 

On the 28th, in Lower Groavenor-street, the 
Right H<m. Lady de Tabley, of a daughter. 

On the 4th‘ March, the utdy of C. W. Hos. 
kyna, Eaq., Cheater^quare, of a daughter. 

On the 27th Feb., at Park-street, Groavenor- 
equate, the kdy of ^e Hon. Wm. Fraser, of a 
eon. 

On tlie 5th March, in Great George-atrect, 
Westminster, the wife of S. V. Surtees, £sq., 
ene of her Miyesty's judges in the islwd of 
Mauritius, of a son. 

On the 11th March, in Portman-square, the 
laiW of Sir J. P. Orde, Bart., of a son. 

On the 14th March, at ’George-Btreet, Hano- 
▼er-squarc, the lady of the Hon. and Rev. 
Chas. A. Harris, of a son. 

At Great Grausden Vicarage, Hants, the lady 
of the Rev. F. Le Grice, of a son. 

At BrighUm, the lady of Chos. I'horold, Esq., 
of a son. 

On the 22nd Feb., at Naples, Viscountess 
Chelsea, of a daughter. 

On the 17th March, in Cambridge-tcrrace, 
Hyde-park, the lady of Colonel Raper, of a 
daughter. 

On the 24th Feb., in Stanhopc-strcct, the 
Countess Cowper, of a daughter. 

On the 21st March, at Brighton, Lady Au¬ 
gusta Seymour, of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

Feb. 24th, K. Ford, Esq., of Hcavilree, 
Devon, to the lion. Eliza L. Cranstoun, eldest 
daughter of the late Lord Cranstoun. 

Feb. 27 th, at Ludlow, Shropshire, Licut.- 
Col. John Colvin, to Josephine, eldest daughter 
of the late Capt. Joseph Baker, R.N. 

On the l.’ith March, at Brighton, Wm. James 
Maxwell, Esq., to Caruliuo Louisa, eldest 
daughter of Sir David .*^cott, Bart. 

On the 24th March, at Chevening, Kent, 
Capt. Haviside, to Frederica Markham, daugh¬ 
ter of the late Dean of Vork. 

DEATHS. 

On the 14th uU., at Southend, Kent, Anne, 
relict of Admiral Mitchell, aged 73. 

On the 11th, deeply lamented, Philip Lybbe 
Powys, Esq., of Uarawick-housc, in tlie county 
of Oxford, aged 73. 

On the 11th, in Jeney, Sir Thomas Le Bie- 
tou, formerly President of the Royal Court of 
tliat island. 

On the 17th, Mrs. Maria Calvert, sister of the 
late Sir Hany Calve^ aged 69. 

On the 18tb, at Brighton, in the lltb year of 
her age. Lady Mary Grey Egerton, eldest 
daughter of the Earl and Countess of Wilton. 

At Hastings, on the 14th, Lieut.-Gen. W. 
Millar, Director-General and a Col. Com¬ 
mandant of the Royal Artillery, aged 73. 


. p'n the 19th insf., after a few hours' illness, 
Edward Sydtaey, son of Dr. Spuigin, of Giul- 
ford-street, aged four months.. 

On the IDth, at. 105, Piccadilly, LieuL- 
Gen. Sir Edward Barnes, G.C.B., M.P., &c., 
aged 62. 

On the 16th, at Petwortli, Caroline Honoria 
Louisa, third daughter of the Hon. and Rev. 
George Herbert. 

On the 10th, at Florence, the R^ht Hon. 
Lord Selsey. 

On the 24t1i, at Wormleybury, Herts., Sir 
Abraham Hume, Bart., aged 90. 

On the 26th, in Park-street, Grosvenor- 
square, Uio Hon. Louisa Harbord, sister of the 
late, and aunt of the present Lord SufiSeld. 

At his residence, Liverpool-street, Sir Wil¬ 
liam Rawlins, Knt., aged 

On the 4th, at Torquay, Thomas B. Fyler, 
Esq., a magistrate of tho county of Middlesex, 
and formerly Member for Coventry. 

Onjthe 16th ult., at Madeira, the Hon. Arthur^ 
Baring,'youngest son of Lord Ashburton. 

On tlio 8tb, at Leamington, after three days’ 
illness, the Hon. Isabella Jemima Cocks, inner 
tenth year, third daughter of Lord and Lady 
Eastnor, and grand-daughter to Lord C. Somers. 

On the 7th ult.,'Jane, relict of Major-Gen. 
.Tames Millar, of the Royal Artillery, aged 84. 

On the 23rd Feb., in France, Elizabeth, in¬ 
fant daughter of Licut.-Col. Arthur Kennedy. 

On tho 6ih Dec. at Baroda, Col. Thomas 
Burford, of the 15lh Native Infantry, Com¬ 
mandant of that, division. 

On the 2nd, .Tamos Putnam, E.sq., greatly rc- 
spcoled. Ilis early life was passed in the ser¬ 
vice of His Majesty, George III., in North 
America. His name is recorded among many 
charitable institutions. 

On the 12tb, at Ettstoii-sqnare, Capt. George 
Murtoii, late Paymaster of the 7th Royal Fu- 
silecrs. 

On the 12lh, at South Stoneham, Ilanis, 
Emma Munckton, second daughter of Col. 
Bonrchicr. 

On the 12th, at Drakelow, Derbyshire, 
Alexander Charles, eldest sou of Sir JaiuCs 
Crawfind, Bart., aged 44. 

On the 10th. at Bumfoot. the residence of 
her brother. Sir Pultency Malcolm, Mrs. Briggs, 
relict of the late Jolm Briggs, Esq. 

On the 24th Fob., of small-pox, Gonrgo Cox, 
Esq,, M.A.. aged 28, Fellow of New College, 
Oxford, and student of the Inner Temple. 

On tho 271h Feb., in Upper Berkeley-street, 
Portman-square, Mary, relict' of the late Tho¬ 
mas Hunsworth, Esq., and mother of H. D. 
Hunsworth. Esq., of Slirophani-hall, Norfdk. 

On the 29th Dec., at Granada, Daniel Gibbs, 
Esq., aged 56, Member of Her Majesty’s Coun¬ 
cil, and 40 years a resident in that island. 

On tho 25tli Feb.. Major John Lloyd Jones, 
of the Hon. East India Company’s service, in 
his 69th year. 

Oil the 21ak ult, at Cloobury Mortimer, 
Louisa Martha Hallowcs, widow of tbs lata 
Colonel John Haliowes, of Ashford, in Kent, 
aged 75 years. 


Cnnsiuglwm and Salsum, Fiiatncs, Croim-murt, Fleet-street. 
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ACCESSION OF LOUIS 

CHAPTER I. 

^The immortal spirit of the great em¬ 
peror of the West, freed from its earthly 
tenement, had winged its way to those 
bright mansions where, with kindred 
spirits, it longed to be at rest. Charle¬ 
magne ceased to exist. Great was the 
sensation of sorrow at Aix la Chapelle, 
the metropolis of hisf mighty empire. 
Ambitious schemes of aggrandizement 
animated the hopes of some, and whis¬ 
pers, in no unmeasured terms, of plots 
and seditions, passed current through¬ 
out the town; whilst obsequious minis- 


• This series of Tales of tho French Chro¬ 
nicles, comprises— 

No. I., published April, 1837, p. 230; Queen 
Fredegonda, anno 1597. 

No. II., published Juno and July, 18.37, pp. 
388 and 1.5 ; Queen Marie-Antoinette, anno 
1787, 

No. IIL, Nov., 1837, p. 326; The Monk and 
the Buzzard. Charles 7th, anno 1461. 

Q~VOL. XII.—-MAY, 1838. 


IV.* 

DEBONNAIRE, a.d. 814. 

ters and favourites were distrustful of 
each other. Counts and barons, cour¬ 
tiers and officers, strode almost noise¬ 
lessly and spectre-like along the vast 
galleries of the palace, starting at the 
echo of their own footsteps, and' not 
daring to give utterance to the petty 
hopes and pretensions which filled their 
minds, within walls that had so lately 
resounded to the footsteps, and echoed 
the gigantic projects of the greatest mo¬ 
narch of the age. 

In one of the most retired chambers 
of the palace allotted to their use, the 
Princess Berengaria, his youngest and 
loveliest daughter, and the Roman Gaul, 
Tullius, of an illustrious family, whose 
powerful mind aided Charlemagne in 
iiis glorious work of civilization, were 
engaged in earnest conversation, as the 
noble Roman, who had. long been ho¬ 
noured with the confidence and friend¬ 
ship of her father, endeavoured to con- 
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sole her. To a highly cultivated mind, 
Tullius possessed every personal advan¬ 
tage; and bis curly hair and beard were 
dark as ebony, and his finely arched 
brows, contrasted singularly with eyes 
of the lightest blue, wherein might be 
traced Mulish, as well as Roman ex¬ 
traction. 

The yduthful Berengaria on the other 
hand, ^Iph-like and graceful, fair and 
animate, exhibited the noble features, 
the proud yet sweet expression which 
distinguished her father. Playful and 
al|ectionate, but imperious, the still un¬ 
formed character of the princess pre¬ 
sented both shining qualities and glar¬ 
ing defects, which latter, however, the 
tender solicitude of Tullius was gra¬ 
dually rendering less apparent. 

Weep not, Berengaria, weep not, 
beloved," said Tullius, taking the hand 
of the youthful mourner; “ thy father’s 
glory yet surviveth him, and whose ex¬ 
istence was ever more glorious than that 
of our emperor ?” 

“ These tears flow not for my fa¬ 
ther,” cried the princess, vehemently j 
"I know Tullius, that he is happy, 
now that he hath exchanged his earthly 
crown for one of immortality; Charle¬ 
magne is even now, seated in the king¬ 
dom of the elect, at the right-hand of 
Divinity, and in the presence of kings 
David and Solomon, to whom he is re¬ 
lating his glorious exploits. No ! ’tis 
not for him, I weep, but for ourselves, 
I weep. Why, with all his magnani¬ 
mous virtues, did he not possess that 
of loving his children for themselves ?" 

“ True, Berengaria," returned Tul¬ 
lius ; " his patemd afiection did partake 
of egotism ; yet, it behoveth us not to 
judge Charlemagne as we would judge 
other men; how immeasurably great is 
the distance between him and every 
other ? He loved his children ; but he 
loved them for himself alone, and to 
satisfy this egotism, he refused to sanc¬ 
tion his daughters' marriage; yet in 
him methinks, this sentiment of per¬ 
sonality was even excusable. Charle¬ 
magne desired a family with whom he 
could rest in peace, from the many 
cares of his weighty empire. .Had he 
not wars to carry on; revolts to sup¬ 
press : laws to frame ; • grievances to 
redress, and to rule a people fanatically 
attached to their own barbarous cus¬ 


toms; to civilize ? He sought domestic 
happiness as a jelief from his labours; 
he liked to see his hearth and table sur¬ 
rounded by loved and smiling counte¬ 
nances, and thus surrounded, he felt 
happy himself, and doubted not but 
that the feeling was reciprocal. Sepa¬ 
rated from his sons, upon whom he had 
bestowed the governnrent of distant pro¬ 
vinces j deprived of his wives, who had 
nearly all paid the great debt of nature; 
what society would have remained to 
him, had he consented to the marriage 
of his daughters? Would they not, 
one and all, have quitted ^e paternal 
roof? thus leaving the great eagle alone 
in his eyrie, to brood over his solitude, 
and to envy the obscure, but happier 
lot of swallow or sparrow. 

Thou art always kind and noble, 
Tullius,” said Berengaria, smiling and 
chasing away the tears that still be¬ 
dewed her cheeks; “ thou art better 
than I am; yet, well as thou may'st 
defend him, I repeat that Charlemagne, 
sacrificed our happiness to his own. 
Though emperor and hero, he was not 
the less a father, and as such, performed 
not his duty in depriving us, during 
his life time, of a happiness which he 
knew so well how to appreciate, as is 
amply testified by his own frequent 
marriages. Not caring to leave us 
wholly unprotected after his death, or 
still w’orse, leaving us in the power of 
brothers who evince not the slightest 
fraternal affection; from whom more¬ 
over, we can expect nothing else than 
harshness and tyranny.” 

"Butlisten, Berengaria! The daugh¬ 
ters of kings and heroes resemble not 
the daughters of the serf; they must 
learn the difficult task of sacrificing 
their own happiness to the greatness 
of their sires ; to the dignity of a 
throne. The fragile wants of human 
nature—^the humble exigencies of the 
heart, must bend before such duties as 
they have to perform." 

“ I tell thee, Tullius," returned the 
princess, impatiently, "that these are 
mistaken notions ; examples of female 
heroism are undoubtedly to be found 
in the annals of Rome; but in our de¬ 
generate age, Tullius, such examples 
have become rare. Wherefore, if these 
great sentiments of self-denial are al¬ 
ways expected from us, the daughters 
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of kings, wherefore should we, high¬ 
born maidens, be exposed to like pas¬ 
sions with the daughters of the lowly 
serf? We find such maxims it is true, 
in the works of the philosophers of old, 
which we have studied together; but 
believe roe it is in their writings alone, 
that the sentiments expressed, are to be 
found ; the proof is, that nearly all my 
sisters, like myself, are privately mar¬ 
ried. Would it not, then, have been 
wiser for my father to have sanctioned 
these marriages, and given us hus¬ 
bands in whom, after his death, we 
should have found protectors But 
no! he was inflexible—thought but of 
himself. Ohl may the anguish that 
we suffer, and the errors of some of 
my sisters, be not the prelude to still 
greater misfortunes!" 

“ Thy fears are unfounded, Beien- 
garia, believe me they are,” said Tul¬ 
lius, attempting to re-assure his youth¬ 
ful partner; “ thy brother Louis, who 
hath inherited tliis kingdom, and hath 
thus become the arbiter of our desti¬ 
nies, is just and pious.” 

Berengaria shook her head. ‘‘Be¬ 
lieve it not," she uttered despondingly. 

“ Were he other, than as I paint 
him,” said Tullius, “ why should his 
subjects of Aquitaine, over whom he 
hath so long reigned, have conferred 
upon him, in testimony of their love 
and gratitude, tile surname of Debon- 

NAIltK 

Berengaria was silent. “Well, Tul¬ 
lius,” she resumed, after a pause; “ and 
what are thy intentions ? what dost thou 
hope to gain from my brother ?" 

“ To gain his pardon, my beloved; 
his sanction to our union; fear not, I 
will kneel and pray, and paint our love 
so fond, so true, so free from all ambi¬ 
tion ; the thoughts of thee, my sweet 
Berengaria, will lend eloquence to my 
words. Were thy brother’s heart of 
adamant, he would relent.” 

“ Tullius, thou believest all men to 
be as good as thou art; but tliou know- 
est not Louis.” 

“ Nay, sweetest, let’s not think ill of 
thy brother. We have nought to fear, 

1 tell thee. I will lay claim to none of 
the privileges annexed to a royal union. 
On the contrary, I will offer him my 

* Debonnairk —Kind, aflabic, good. 


fortune, my services, and the trifling 
knowledge I possess, which thy father 
was pleased to appreciate; or, if our 
presence at his court should give him 
umbrage, we will remove to my pos¬ 
sessions in Lombardy.” 

“ Useless, ubeless, Tullius!” exclaimed 
Berengaria vehemently; “ I repeat to 
thee, our only hope is in" flight. Let 
us, I conjure thee, not e'en wait my 
brother's arrival, but profit by the short 
interval that remains. 

“ Flee, Berengaria! Act as though 
we were guilty 

“ Are we not already deemed such ? 
Is it not therefore better to escape while 
yet we can, and seek a refuge, where 
we may await in safety the uncertain 
results of Louis’s clemency ?” 

“ To remove thee from this palace, 
would no doubt draw the indignation, 
mayhap the vengeance of thy brother 
upon thy head, and if we have com¬ 
mitted an error, it is upon mine alone, 
that vengeance must fidl. Again, I 
tell thee we have nought to fear ; I 
know Louis.” 

“ And I too, know him,” echoed the 
princess; “ wherefore I tremble; he is 
morose, fretful, cold-hearted and sus¬ 
picious ; the monastic education he has 
received, has increased the natural acer¬ 
bity of his temper and character. His 
is not a heart to be softened by the suf¬ 
ferings of humanity. No piteous tale 
of unhappy love would ever draw a 
tear from his eye ; the slightest devia¬ 
tion from what he calls duly, in its 
most rigorous form, is a crime in his 
eyes; nay, doth he not even carry his 
own sense of virtue—or what he calleth 
virtue, to the very verge of cruelty: 
how often doth he even pass the line in 
severity ? Nay, hear me out, Tullius," 
she continued, as she saw her husband 
about to interrupt her. “ Tell me,” she 
pursued, “ what hope have we, that 
Louis will sanction our marriage, when 
the magnanimous, the indulgent Charle¬ 
magne—notwithstanding his esteem for 
thee, would never have consented to 
have given thee his daughter? for, 
Tullius ! when 1 hinted at the subject 
in his presence, and spoke of his cle¬ 
mency in favour of his secretary, £gin- 
hard, and my sister Emma, I trembled 
to see his brow darken, and his eye as¬ 
sume a menacing aspect. In short. 
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Tullius^ I was silenced; I lost all hope, 
all courage, for I saw that this single 
concession had exhausted all fatherly 
affection of which his heart was ca¬ 
pable." 

“Thou deceived'st me then,” said 
Tullius, gravely, “ in saying thou hadst 
a hope he would relent ?” 

“ Tullius 1 cruel Tullius! look not 
thus reproachfully upon me,” cried the 
princess throwing her arms around him; 
“ I said it not to deceive thee, but to 
vanquish thy scruples. Alas ! by what 
other means could I have done so ? and 
then 'twas for our mutual good, Tul¬ 
lius. Nay, love ! chide not, but smile 
again upon thy Berengaria, and let us 
not think of the past; but for the fu¬ 
ture—Tullius—my husband, let's es¬ 
cape while yet we may.” 

“ By flight, Berengaria, we risk not 
only thy honour and thy liberty, but, 
perchance, even thy life; and that is 
too precious to trifle with; ask me 
not, love, to take thee hence, for where 
could I conduct thee? Where place 
thee in safety ? Where find a corner 
in this vast empire, remote enough to 
conceal thee from the justice of our 
new emperor? If thou dreadest thy 
brother’s severity, I promise not to dis¬ 
close the secret of our union; we'll 
wait for better times, love, if thou wilt." 

“ Alas ! thinkest thou that our mar¬ 
riage is a secret to any in this palace; 
surrounded as we are by spies ? Be¬ 
lieve me, Tullius, that ere my brother 
arrive, many lips will be open to pour 
forth accusations against us, if they nave 
not done so already. Go! thy security 
drives me to despair ; thou judgest men 
after thine own heart; thou helievest 
them kind and generous and good, but 
alas! to our bane, thou wilt find out 
thy error when it be too late.” 

And the unhappy Berengaria hid her 
face upon her husband’s shoulder, while 
her tears flowed afresh. “ Remember, 
Tullius,” she added, after a lengthened 
pause interrupted by frequent sobs; 
“remember, that my existence is so 
closely interwoven with thine, that the 
stroke that reaches thy heart, will in¬ 
fallibly rebound upon mine.” 

Tullius, deeply distressed at witness¬ 
ing the anguish of his youthful and de¬ 
voted wife, tried by every means in 
his power to console her. 


“ Weep not, sweetest!" he exclaimed, 
“ there, let me,” as he suited the action 
to the word, “ kiss off these tears; who 
can tell, my gentle love, but that thy 
brother’s accession to the empire, may 
be to us the forerunner of days of long 
sunshine and happiness ! Louis will 
pardon us, dearest, and then think of 
the pride, the joy of thy Tullius, in 
proclaiming thee his bride before the 
universe; think, how thy tenderness 
will render him an object of envy, for 
thou art loveliest among the lovely, Be¬ 
rengaria : and good and noble too.” 

“ Well, 1 will not weep, I will do as 
thou dost, and even try to^chase away 
these dark forebodings ; I will only 
think of the happiness of loving thee, 
and listen to the sweet words, 'Tullius, 
which, coming from thy lips, are al¬ 
ways new ; but it is not for thee to be 
proud of thy Berengaria, but for her to 
be proud of thee, for thou art as su¬ 
perior to the rude barons of our court, 
as the tall cedar is to the lowly hyssop. 
They know how but to fight and hunt 
—whereas thou, Tullius, knowest the 
names of all the stars, the name of 
every plant, of every animal. All the 
great men of Greece and Rome, are 
known to thee; thou art acquainted 
with their language, and their elo¬ 
quence is thine. Then thou art brave 
and handsome to look upon ; thine 
eyes, wherein I have learnt to read the 
inmost wishes—nay, every thought of 
thine heart, rival the azure tint of hea¬ 
ven, in brightness of colour. Ah ! Tul¬ 
lius, what horrible thoughts assail me 
when I gaze upon them! Knowest 
thou, that the king’s justice hath doom¬ 
ed many to the penalty of losing their 
eyes ?” 

And she shuddered, and hid her face 
in her veil. 

“ True, this penalty, love, hath, in 
divers instances replaced capital pun¬ 
ishment ; but it was scarcely ever re¬ 
sorted to by our great monarch. 

“ Charlemagne thought, and justly, 
that the loss of sight was equivalent to 
that of life, and he deemed it more 
cruel to condemn a fellow-creature to 
drag out a wearisome existence sur¬ 
rounded by perpetual darkness, than to 
enclose him at once in a tomb. Thus, 
this most cruel of sentences hath fallen 
into disuse. Under thy lather’s rule. 
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the criminals who deserved not death, 
were banished. To me, Berengaria, 
even death, would be more welcome 
than this darkness of tlie tomb; for oh, 
to live, and not to see thy smile, thine 
eyes, thy cheeks whereon the lily blend- 
eth with the rose. Still, I could hear 
the soil and gentle accents of thy angel 
voice. I could distinguish the fairy 
lightness of thy step, the rustling of 
robe and veil; then 1 could touch thy 
hand, that soft trembling hand that re- 
spondeth to ray pressure. Yes, yes, 
even blind—Tullius could feel happy, 
were his Berengaria near.'’ 

These words were scarcely uttered, 
ere the noise of hastily approaching 
footsteps, was distinctly heard in the 
adjoining gallery. In another instant 
the door was burst open, and the Prin¬ 
cess Hadegonda, one of the Princess 
Berengaria’s sisters, entered the apart¬ 
ment, followed by Count Aldwyn. The 
countenances of both, were deeply ex¬ 
pressive of anger and indignation. 

CHAPTER II. 

‘'Hadegonda! my sister ! what hath 
befallen thee cried the terrified Be¬ 
rengaria, rising from her cushion, and 
rushing towards the princess. 

“A plot, Berengaria,” replied Ra- 
degonda sternly, her eye on fire, her 
colour heightened : “ we are betrayed. 
The issues of the palace are strongly 
guarded, and Aldwyn’s egress hat][i 
been interrupted.” 

“ What meanetli this asked Be¬ 
rengaria, instinctively approaching Tul¬ 
lius, as if to shield him from the un- 
.known danger. “ What meaneth it?” 

“ Nothing more, perchance,” said 
Tullius calmly, “ than a general pre¬ 
caution, which may in nowise affect 
Count Aldwyn.”*’ 

• Count Aldwyn, was the last descendant but 
one, (his own sun) of one of those ancient and 
noble families of Franks, who had originally 
crossed the Rhine with their king, Clovis, and 
entered Gaul in the year 48(i, where they founded 
a powerful monarchy. He had served under 
Charlemagne, and was one of the bravest, though 
Xmrhaps, one of the least refined of the officers 
belonging to that emperor’s court. The high 
spirited princess Radegonda, to whom literature 
and the arts were as mere dross in the scale, 
comjiared to military valour, found in the con¬ 
genial disposition of the count, an object worthy 
of her highest esteem and affection. Soroo few 
years previously to the death of the great mo- 


" On the contrary,’* interrupted the 
fierce warrior ; “ I presume it to be a 
caution that affects me alone, and one. 
I’ll warrant, of Lord Warncher’s con¬ 
trivance. He has never pardoned Ra- 
degonda’s preference of me, and profits 
by the slight authority he holds, to 
detain me prisoner: for the coward 
durst not attack me sword in hand. 
But let him beware; I seek not to es¬ 
cape, and if our new emperor, insti¬ 
gated by this vile flatterer, call me be¬ 
fore his tribunal, I shall not hesitate to 
appear, and teach them that Aldwyn 
knows how to defend himself. Mean¬ 
while, pressing business summons me 
abroad, and I come, my Lord Tullius, 
to demand from you, the key of the 
private (lassage, by which you enter 
Bereiigaria’s apartment.” 

“ Here," said Tullius, “ is the key, 
and I will even conduct you thither, 
myself: one of my vassals guards the 
passage, and not knowing you, may 
oppose your egress.” 

" And what,” said Berengaria, laying 
her hand upon'Aldwyn’s arm. “ What 
have you to fear, brother, from Lord 
Warncher ?” 

" Warncher, no doubt, hopes to make 
his court to Louis, by accusing me of 
pretending to the hand of one of the 
imperial princesses.” 

“ Tullius, then, runs the same dan¬ 
ger," said Berengaria, turning pale, 
“ Know you not, Aldwyn, that we too, 
arc privately married ?” 

“As our cause is the same,” said 
Tullius, coming forward ; “ methinks. 
Count Aldwyn, we should do wisely to 
concert together as to our means of de¬ 
fence—in case of accusation.” 

“ My defence. Lord Tullius, will be 
simple, answered the warrior, proudly : 
“ I shall let the new emperor know, 
that I consider myself sufliciently en¬ 
titled by my birth, and by the services 
I have rendered to the state, to aspire 
to the hand of his sister : that Rade- 
gonda thought so too, and that it is now 
no longer time to retract, as it is long 
since we have entered into the holy 
bands of wedlock. If this be not suf¬ 
ficient, I shall quit the court with Ra- 

narch, she hod contracted an union with the 
count, which, for the reasons before-mentioned, 
she had been forced to conceal during the life¬ 
time of her father. 
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degonda, and offer my allegiance to 
another sovereigti."" 

“ I should like," said the haughty 
wife of Aldwyn, “ to see a king of 
Aquitaine, whose life has been nearly 
passed within the walls of a monastery, 
disdain an alliance with one of the 
bravest barons of the court of Charle¬ 
magne—and he too, perhaps, whose 
sword has most effectively contributed 
to the definitive subjugation of Saxony!" 

" And Tullius, too, dear sister," said 
Berengaria timidly; " has he not ren¬ 
dered services to the state? Did his 
good sword remain in its sheath when 
the Saxons were to be conquered ? and 
has he not, with his own revenues, 
founded schools and monasteries ?" 

“No doubt,” replied the rude Frank 
warrior, a smile of disdain curling his 
lip, “ no doubt, sister, these are indis¬ 
putable claims on the favour of Louis 
Debonnaire. Besides, lord Tullius 
knows that his Roman descent is 
another qualification in the eyes of our 
new sovereign. His fears, at least, are 
unfounded.” 

“ And who has told the count,” in¬ 
quired Tullius proudly, the equanimity 
of his temper slightly ruffled by Ald- 
wyn’s words and manner. “ Who has 
said that I had conceived fears ? But 
if you have none, sir count, I summon 
you instantly to follow me to the pri¬ 
vate passage, which, though unknown 
at this moment, may shortly cease to 
be so." 

The impetuous Aldwyn laid his hand 
upon his sword, and his eyes flashed 
anger: 

“ My Lord Tullius 1” he retorted, 
“ you have a manner of offering a fa¬ 
vour, which makes me hesitate to accept 
it. It were well, indeed, that you should 
serve me as a guide, for I am not fami¬ 
liar with secret passages. My ingress 
and egress to and from Radegonda's 
apartments have been by the public 
entrance, in the noon day, in the sight 
of men, and not under the cover of 
darkness.” 

“ Count Aldwyn,” replied Tullius 
indignantly, “ if I have not entered 
Berengaria’s apartments by the public 
entrance ; it is because her honour is 
dear to me, and because I would screen 
from the envenomed tongue of slander, 
the fair fame of the lovely girl who, in 


the presence of the universe, I am not 
yet permitted to call my wife.” 

** Tullius!” interrupted Radegonda, 
vehemently, “it is by my desire that 
Aldwyn thus enters my apartments, 
publicly, without precaution, without 
fear. A daughter of Charlemagne 
should feel herself above calumny, 
should know how to despise the insults 
of her inferiors. Know dso, thftt if my 
husband condescends to ask for your 
private key, it is again by my desire: 
he was in the act of forcing a passage 
through the guards, when 1 had him 
called back to my chamber.” 

“ Alas ! alas !” cried Berengaria, in 
a voice of despair, and clasping her 
hands together in agony, “ is family 
contention now to be added to our other 
misfortunes ? Does not our only hope 
lie in our being united ?—our cause is 
the same—why these words of angry 
import? Radegonda, Aldwyn, Tullius! 
cease this strife ! And thou, my hus¬ 
band," she continued, turning to Tullius 
with one of those sweet looks peculiar 
to her, which never failed to disarm 
him of anger ; “ dost thou not recollect 
how often thou hast repeated to me that, 

' a house divided against itself must 
fall?’ ” 

These words of the gentle girl had 
their effect. Tullius pressed the youth¬ 
ful peacemaker to his heart as he re¬ 
plied ; 

, Thou art right, Berengaria, thou 
art right, my love: this is indeed a 
moment when dissension must prove 
fatal. Count Aldwyn!” he added, 
turning to the Frank and at the same 
time extending his hand in token of 
amity, “ if my words have been offen¬ 
sive, pardon them. I have forgotten 
yours.” 

The warrior, his own fierce nature 
somewhat subdued, took the proffered 
hand, and, pressing it, replied;—“ We 
are brothers, Tullius, let us then be 
friends. And now if you will accom¬ 
pany me to my palace, we will concert 
measures for our mutual defence; there 
at least we will be safer than here.” 

“ Thanks, brother ; but my disap¬ 
pearance from this palace, if it were 
a lengthened one, might lead to a sus¬ 
picion that my conscience is not clear, 
and as such is not the case, I shall re¬ 
main and await the emperor’s arrival.” 
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Berengaria was about to insist upon 
her husband’s following Aldwyn, when 
the door opened, and one of the trusty 
servants of the princess Radegonda en¬ 
tered the room, terrified and out of 
breath; “ Flee, madam, flee!" he cried, 
and you too, count Aldwyn; troops 
are crowding into the palace, with lord 
Warncher at their head. Some of the 
princesses have been already shut up 
in their apartments, and the lords 
Wiltzen, Thudun, and Clodoald arres¬ 
ted. 'Tis said that lord Warncher, as 
well as the count Wala, have been in¬ 
vested with full authority to act in the 
name of the emperor, who arrives to¬ 
morrow; report speaks of exiles and 
executions amongst the pretenders to 
the hands of the princesses."' 

Berengaria uttered a piercing cry. 

" I told thee, Tullius !” she muttered, 
almost inaudibly, and at the same time 
fell nearly senseless into his arms. 

“ Warncher and Wala my judges !” 
cried Aldwyn, fiercely. 

Humble not thyself to them!” cried 
Radegonda, raising her voice. Sub¬ 
mit not to the dastards ! Go, Aldwyn, 
mount thy charger and rally thy friends 
and followers. I will remain here to 
demand by what right, by what autho¬ 
rity, my brother dares deprive me of 
my wedded lord. I shall teach him 
that the princess Radegonda hath a 
spirit which, at least, is not to be trifled 
with. I shall show him that I neither 
depend upon the ancient king of Aqui¬ 
taine, nor upon the present emperor. 
Charlemagne himself invested me with 
free domains, whither I shall retire 
after my interview with Louis; there 
at least we shall be at peace." 

" Tullius, my own Tullius I" cried 
Berengaria, recovering to consciousness 
and to a sense of the misfortunes that 
seemed thus hovering over them ; 
" Tullius, my beloved! flee, I conjure 
thee while yet thou may’st. Leave me 
here to soften Louis’ heart, but save 
thyself;—if not for thine own sake, 
save thyself for mine.’’ 

And the young wife, throwing her¬ 
self frantically into his arms, pressed 
him convulsively to her bosom, as 
though she thought to let him go, were 
to resign him at once to the hands of 
the executioner. 

Unsheath thy sword, Aldwyn !’* 


said Radegonda, proudly. “ And let’s 
see who durst oppose our passage.” 

The princess Radegonda, followed 
by Berengaria, Tullius, and count Ald¬ 
wyn, entered a low and private gallery, 
which led from one of the outer courts 
to the private apartments of the princess 
Berengaria; there, however, their pro¬ 
gress was shortly arrested by the ap> 
proach of the vassal whom Tullius had 
placed as a guard inside the entrance. 
Making a signal to the little party not 
to advance, he crept softly to the further 
extremity; where, with his ear close to 
the door, he listened for some moments 
with breathless attention: at length, 
returning on tiptoe, he whispered, in ac¬ 
cents replete with consternation, “ Mas¬ 
ter, the issue is discovered ; the troops 
are about to force the entrance.” 

“ My lord Tullius,” said Aldwyn, 
who had overhead these words, " we 
have our swords; my advice is, that 
we proceed.” 

" Mot so mine, brother,” answered 
Tullius calmly. " Not that I have a 
doubt of our success; but it would be 
acting in open defiance to our sovereign, 
and even now you thought like me, 
that we have.nothing to f^r from the 
emperor’s justice-” 

** Nothing to fear from his justice,” 
hastily interrupted the haughty wife 
of Aldwyn, “ but every thing to fear 
from the jealous hatred of his courtiers. 
A daughter of Charlemagne has me- 
thinks some right to exact obedience 
in this palace; follow me, therefore. 
Gaul! I command thee, open yon 
door!” 

“ No, Radegonda, it must not be,” 
said Tullius decisively, and at the same 
time retaining his servitor, who was 
about to obey the orders of the prin¬ 
cess. “ Such a step,” he continued, 
“ would compromise both you and Be¬ 
rengaria, and after all avail us nothing. 
’Twere better, if Warncher and Wala 
have orders concerning us, that we give 
ourselves up without resistance, and 
await patiently and fearlessly the result 
of Louis’ arrival.” 

“ Cowardice!” ejaculated the prin¬ 
cess. 

“ I yield to Warncher and Wala!” 
cried the count, in a voice of determi¬ 
nation ; never! Tullius. If it be 
Aldwyn’s fate to fall into the power of 
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his enemies, it will not be living at 
least! Let’s return then to thy apart¬ 
ment, Railegonda; if they come to ar¬ 
rest thy husband, ’tis there he must be 
found, lest they should imagine he 
shrinks from the avowal of a title which 
it is his glory to defend.” 

" Thou art right, Aldwyn, let’s rf^ 
turn.” And the princess prepared to 
quit the passage. 

" And Tullius! my husband! what 
will become of him shrieked Beren- 
garia. Oh ! my sister, leave us not, 
at this dreadful crisis ; leave us not, for 
pity, for mercy’s sake; or, if thou wilt, 
take Tullius with thee.” And the 
unhappy girl laid hold of her sister's 
garments to retain her. 

" Fear not, sweetest Berengaria ; fear 
not for me,” said Tullius, advancing and 
taking her in his arms; “ believe me, 
1 have nought to apprehend. Come, I 
will first place thee in safety and then 
quit the palace by the public entrance ; 
or if I should be asked to deliver up 
my sword to thy brother's deputies, I 
will do so readily, and await in confi¬ 
dence the issue of the emperor’s deter¬ 
mination.” They had already retraced 
their steps a few yards, when their at¬ 
tention was arrested by an increased 
commotion at the further extremity of 
the passage. In another instant the 
door was burst open and an officer on 
duty at the palace entered: 

" My lords !” said he, addressing the 
husbands of the two princesses, I am 
sent to conduct you into the presence of 
lord Wamcher.” 

“ Return to thy master, slave,” an¬ 
swered the Frank fiercely ; “ and say, 
that count Aldwyn obeys not the or¬ 
ders of a cowardly denunciator." 

“ My lord count,” returned the en¬ 
voy respectfully ; " the orders are pe¬ 
remptory. Mandates have arrived from 
Orleans, investing the lords Wamcher 
and Waia with full powers to act in the 
name of the emperor." 

“ Thou hast thy answer,” again re¬ 
sponded Aldwyn. 

“ Let those, whom this affair con¬ 
cerns, comply with this tyranny,” ob¬ 
served Radegonda, sharply. "Itneither 
affects the princesses nor their lords.” 

“ Pardon me, madam,” persisted the 
officer, bowing lowj "it is precisely 
against the nobles who aspire to the 


hands of the princesses, that these or¬ 
ders have been issued. 

" Did I not tell thee to begone ?" 
cried Aldwyn impatiently; " go, or I 
will show thee the wayand he was 
about to put his threat into execution, 
in no very gentle manner, when he was 
retained by Tullius: 

“ Peace, my brother,” he cried. 
" Let us not resist the emperor’s com¬ 
mands, and thus aggravate the danger 
of our position by offering a useless 
resistance.” 

" As you will, my brother,” answered 
the impetuous count. " Come, knave,” 
he continued, turning to the messenger, 
“ conduct us to the presence of your 
insolent master, and let’s see whether 
he or I shall have to undergo this in¬ 
terrogatory !” 

Farewell, then, my much loved 
lord!” cried Radegonda, embracing the 
count; and forget not, either in the 
presence of Wamcher or of Louis, that 
thou art the husband of a daughter of 
Charlemagne, whilst I will not cease 
to remember that I have to sustain the 
dignity and honour of the name of 
Aldwyn !” 

“ Tullius! my own Tullius !” cried 
Berengaria despairingly and clinging 
to her husband. "Go not! they will 
take thy life!” 

" Peace, peace, my beloved !” whis¬ 
pered Tullius, pressing her to his heart; 
" they cannot harm us; believe me, we 
shall soon meet again. There! go! 
another kiss then, if thou wilt—and let 
us begone! And thou, Radegonda;— 
thou, who art courageous, support, con¬ 
sole, calm her : tell her that those who 
sow good cannot reap evil, and that 
Louis cannot persecute those whom 
Charlemagne loved and protected.” 

So saying, he placed his nearly in¬ 
sensible wife in the arms of her sister; 
and with Aldwyn followed the officer. 

After some moments they found 
themselves in the presence of lord 
Wamcher. At the right hand of the 
deputy stood his nephew Lambert, a 
youth of singular promise, the bearer of 
the despatches, who, like his uncle, was 
one of those who enjoyed in the highest 
degree the favour of the new emperor. 
A large group of persons, consisting of 
nobles, officers, and guards surrounded 
the chair of state, which, elevated se- 
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veral steps from the ground, formed a 
kind of throne whereon sat Warncher, 
in all the majesty of a judge presiding 
at his tribunal. When Aldwyii ap¬ 
peared, the lips of Warncher were ob¬ 
served to contract, and a smile of the 
must demoniacal revenge was seen to 
pass over his harsh and stern features. 

Aldwyn, perceiving the joy of his 
fierce enemy, advanced boldly. " Since 
what time,” he asked, sufficiently loud 
to be heard by all present, an expression 
of savage irony at the same time kiinl- 
ling up his eye : 

“ Since what time hath the timid hare 
ventured to summon the greyhound to 
its tribunal ?” 

Warncher bounded with rage upon 
his seat, and his face grew purple ; he 
understood the allusion, being aware 
that his military reputation was rather 
of an equivocal nature. Qualities, in 
fact, of a diametrically opposite cha¬ 
racter had won for him the esteem and 
favour of Louis Debonnaire. Quickly 
recovering his sang-froid, and replying 
in the same metjiphorical strain in which 
he had been addressed: 

“ It is,” he answered, “ since the 
humble greyhound seeketh to ally itself 
to the race of the lion and the eagle !" 

A general burst of hilarity followed 
this response. 

“ Let thy variets cease their merri¬ 
ment," cried Aldwyn, stamping with 
rage, " or, by'r lady, they sh^ not lack 
matter to increase it; for thy preten¬ 
sions, though less justifiable than mine, 
were no less audacious ;—with this dif¬ 
ference, that the lioness hath turned her 
back upon the hare and sent him dis¬ 
appointed to his kennel." 

Tullius, foreseeing how the debate 
was likely to end and dreading its re¬ 
sults, now spoke for the first time: 

" My lord Warncher,” he asked, inter¬ 
rupting the angry opponents, ” would 
it not be wiser to cease these bitter re¬ 
criminations, which seemingly have 
nought to do with the matter in hand, 
and explain to iis the mission with 
which you say you are charged relative 
to count Aldwyn and myself?" 

“ My lord Tullius,” answered Warn- 
clier more calmly, his anger abated by 
the mildness of the speaker’s address; 
here we recognize your prudence, and 
c-steem you highly ftir it. My nephew 
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and myself consider ourselves entitled 
to the submission and respect of those 
whom it has pleased us to call into our 
presence; representing, as we do, our 
gracious liege, into whose hands the 
sceptre of this mighty realm has just 
fallen, who has commissioned us to in- 
qiiir* into the nature of your connexion 
with the princess Berengaria, as well 
as to interrogate count Aldwyn upon 
that which he so ostensibly holds with 
her sister the princess Kadegonda." 

“My lord Warncher," replied Tullius, 
his voice slightly altered, but at the same 
time preserving his wonted dignity of 
manner; “ question me, if yon will, 
upon the acts public and political of 
ray life, and I will answer freely; hut, 
my lord, paying at the same time all 
due deference to the sacred character 
with which you say you are invested, 

I refuse to permit you to penetrate into 
affairs which, being exclusively per¬ 
sonal, can have nought to do either 
with the state or the present exami¬ 
nation.” 

“ You arc mistaken,” my lord, re¬ 
turned Warncher, with some hesitation 
of manner; for, in reality, he had been 
simply charged with the airest of those 
officers who were suspected of having 
any connexion with the princesses, and 
his assumption of the character of in¬ 
vestigator or judge, was an arrogation 
of power which he had merely assumed 
in order to satisfy his own personal 
hatred against Aldwyn; “ you are mis¬ 
taken, my lord,” he again repeated 
more firmly. 

Tullius bowed. 

“ My lord,” he resolutely but re¬ 
spectfully pursued, “my determination 
is, to recognize in the emperor alone, 
and in his quality of brother to the 
princesses, the right of interrogating 
me with respect to his illustrious sisters; 
these are family concerns, my lord, of 
too great moment to the majesty of the 
throne and the dignity of the princesses 
to be publicly debated.” 

A murmur of approbation ran thi'ough 
the assembly at these words, and Warn¬ 
cher himself inwardly acknowledged 
the justice as well as the delicacy of 
the sentiment. 

“ My lord Tullius,” he said, “ we 
respect your refusal.” 

“ And me 1" cried Aldwyn, in a loud 
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voice ; “ without disapproving the si¬ 
lence of lord Tullius, whose position 
differs from mine, I say, that I consider 
it an affair which should be debated in 
the presence of the whole universe— 
one in which I am proud to be an actor 
—one, as honourable to me, as it is dis¬ 
graceful to my accuser : yes, here—in 
the presence of all men, I acknowledge 
—nay, glory in, my relations with a 
daughter of the mighty Charlemagne. 
Yes, let all men hear ; I love the prin¬ 
cess Radegonda, and am equally be¬ 
loved : our nuptial vows have been 
exchanged—our spousal rites solemnly 
performed before the altar of this very 
palace. Our union too, has been al¬ 
ready blessed by the birth of a son, 
which union, let the emperor Louis 
blame or approve, remains equally in¬ 
dissoluble." 

This union,” replied Warncher ex- 
idtinglv. “if true that it exist, is a crime 
for which you, count Aldwyn, will be 
punished, and a stain from which the 
imperial family will shortly free itself.” 

“ This union, caitiff!” retorted Ald¬ 
wyn furiously, “ is one which my death 
alone can dissolve ; and even then, the 
princess Radegonda will remain till her 
latest hour my widow. It is a crime, 
thou sayest;—answer, is it not one that 
thou too flidst seek to perpetrate ?—A 
stain! know that even a daughter of 
Charlemagne, were he ten times em¬ 
peror, can receive no stain from her alli¬ 
ance with an Aldwyn. Better, wouldst 
thou say, for her to have espoused some 
petty prince of Lombardy or Saxony : 
one of those whose blood has tinged the 
blade of Aldwyn’s sword. Or better 
still, had she espoused a lowly, base 
born churl, like thee! But Radegonda 
knew better; she accepted the proffered 
hand of Aldwyn—of her father's friend, 
while she crushed the hopes and spumed 
from her presence, the audacious minion 
who thus dares to insult her through 
her husband !” 

In vain Tullius tried to interpose 
between the angry opponents. 

“ Say what thou wilt,” dried the en¬ 
raged Warncher, grinding his teeth 
with passion. “ If the emperor Louis 
liestow the princess upon me in mar¬ 
riage, she shall follow me to Aquitaine 
and bear my name !” 

“ Hold, insolent calumniator! Hold, 


vile braggart!" cried the warrior fiercely, 
at the same time casting his gauntlet in 
the face of his antagonist. “ There’s 
for having insulted the princess Rade¬ 
gonda ; if thy sword dare sustain the 
boldness of thy words, pick up that 
glove ! for here, I defy thee to mortal 
combat! Before thou darest aspire as 
high as Radegonda, prove diatthou canst 
elevate thyself to a rank with Aldwyn!" 

“ In Heaven’s name be calm,” whis¬ 
pered Tullius, again interfering: but 
his words remained unheeded. 

“ I accept not thy challenge !” cried 
Warncher, his voice trembling with 
passion, his cheek turning pale. “ I 
accept it not; for, henceforth, thou art 
degraded from thy rank, and belongest 
to the executioner." 

“ To the executioner ! degraded !” 
cried Aldwyn, foaming with rage; “ be 
it so! But know that I am not yet dis¬ 
armed—defend thyself, coward !” So 
saying, he drew his sword and sprang 
furiously upon his enemy. 

Tullius, Lambert, and a crowd of 
officers precipitated themselves between 
the two deadly combatants. The strug¬ 
gle was momentary but fierce. A tre¬ 
mendous blow from the heavy sword of 
the Frank warrior clove the head of the 
hapless Lambert, w’ho fell without a 
groan. A simultaneous cry of horror 
burst from all parts of the hall, while 
lances, hatchets, poniards, gleamed be¬ 
fore the eyes of the undaunted Aldwyn. 
Warncher, horror-stricken at the fate of 
his nephew, and thus pressed into the 
affray, was forced to draw his sword, 
but tried vainly to recede; whilst Ald¬ 
wyn, pursuing his odious rival with the 
tenacity with which a tiger pursues its 
prey, and forcing an opening tlirongh 
his assailants, at length attained him, 
and, at the instant that he plunged his 
sword to the hilt in the bosom of his 
enemy, he himself fell lifeless, pierced 
with a thousand weapons. 

CHAPTKR III. 

At an early hour the following morn¬ 
ing, the gates of Aix-la-Chapellc open¬ 
ed to receive the new emperor. 

Louis the First, surnamed Debon- 
naire, we are told by the ancient chro¬ 
niclers, was brave and handsome to 
look upon. His countenance was open 
and intelligent ; his eyes, bright and 
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sparkling. In stature, he was about 
the middle height, strongly built, and 
unequalled in the use of the bow and 
javelin. He was well versed in the 
Latin and Greek languages, both of 
which he spoke with tolerable fluency. 
He was also a proficient in the theo¬ 
logical works of the age ; heartily de¬ 
spising profane writers and their works. 
In constitution, he was robust, active, 
indefatigable; in disposition, slow to 
anger, and easily incited to compas¬ 
sion : the possession of which latter 
quality seems, however, somewhat du¬ 
bious, if history is to be credited. The 
sequel of this story, as well as nearly 
every other act of his reign, would in¬ 
deed prove, that his real character was 
far more skilfully pourtrayed by his 
sister, the Princess Berengaria, tiian by 
the chroniclers in question. In many 
instances lie was found, nevertheless, 
to evince much discernment, added to 
great prudence and circumspection ; 
and had he acted according to his own 
judgment, instead of trusting implicitly 
to the counsels of his favourites and 
advisers, he would have avoided tlu; 
imputation of being anv of ihv tvcalesl 
monnrehs I hat ever orcu/jied the French 
throne. Ilis nionasticnl education had, 
however, in great measure, unfitted 
him for the difficult task he was called 
upon to perform by his elevation to the 
empire, Ilis w'hole time was spent in 
chaunting the; psalms, and other offices 
of the church ; and his daily devotions 
were performed in public, when he 
was seen to assume the humblest atti¬ 
tudes, prostrating himself, be.nting his 
brow against the marble pavement, 
and, not unfrequently, intermingling 
sobs and tears with his petitions to 
Heaven. 

The emperor’s brothers, together with 
the nobles of the empire, officers of the 
palace, troops, and people, were now 
assembled in multitudes together, to 
hail the arrival of their siivereign ; 
whose entrance into his newly acquired 
territories, partook of the character of 
a complete triumph ; and so great was 
the influence attached to the venerated 
name of Charlemagne, that all ranks 
spontaneously approached to swear ho¬ 
mage and allegiance to his son and suc¬ 
cessor. 

The Count Wala, who had filled an 


important situation under Charlemagne, 
and Bernard, youthful king of Lom¬ 
bardy, grandson of the deceased em¬ 
peror, were amongst the first to recog¬ 
nise the power of Louis, as well as to 
endeavour to shake off some imputa¬ 
tions which attached to them. In short, 
as master of Rome and of Italy, Ber¬ 
nard* had more than once aspired to 
the imperial power, and Wala was sus¬ 
pected of encouraging his pretensions. 

Meanwhile Louis, who had ascended 
tlie imperial chair, in order to receive 
with proper dignity the homage of the 
still-increasing multitude, was seen ever 
and anon, to cast uneasy glances around, 
as though eager to discover the pre¬ 
sence of some anxiously looked-for ob¬ 
ject. At length, unable longer to con¬ 
trol his impatience, he turned towards 
one of the nobles who stood nearest the 
throne— 

“ Where,” he demanded, “ is our feal 
and trusty Warncher ? and the son of 
our adoption, Lambert ? Wherefore 
are they not here to give us the greet¬ 
ing which, from their lips, it would be 
so precious for us to receive.^” 

A silence of some moments followed 
these words ; and the officer addressed, 
cast an uneasy glance around, and then 
fixed his eyes upon the ground. 

“ Count Guaramond,” cried the em¬ 
peror, vehemently, “this silence terri- 
ficth us ! Speak, we command thee; 
what hath befallen ?" 

“ J\Iy liege, both are dead.” 

“ Dead !" cried Louis, repeating the 
word, with the deepest horror painted 
on his countenance. “ Dead ! sayest 
thou ?” 

“Aye, my liege," cried Guaramond, 
in tremulous accents, as he glanced 
fearfully upon the fla.shing eyes and 
animated features of his sovereign. 

“ Both are dead ! assassinated by Count 
Aldwyn. Warncher,” continued Count 
Guaramond, “ in pursuance of your 
grace's missive, had summoned those 
lords to appear before him, who were 
suspected of nourishing culpable pre¬ 
tensions. tliV^iltzen, Thudun, and Clo- 
doald, after having been interrogated, 
suffered themselves to be conducted to 
prison, without resistance. After a 


• This yniing prince had his eyes put out, by 
order of Louis D^iionnairc. 
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fruidess search at their respective re¬ 
sidences, Aldwyn and Tullius were dis¬ 
covered concealed in one of the private 
passages of the palaces, and in company 
with the princesses Radegonda and Be- 
rengaria. The two lords were imme¬ 
diately conveyed into the presence of 
Lord Warncher; when, after having 
showered down upon that noble all 
sorts of indignities, Count Aldwyn 
drew his sabre, and before any of us 
had power to interfere, for his strength 
was prodigious, the uncle and nephew 
had both fallen, mortally wounded.” 

Shame! shame on ye for a set of 
paltry cowards !” cried Louis, with 
indignation flashing from his eyes; 
“ shame upon ye, to stand by and see 
two precious lives cut down by a single 
arm. My faithful Warncher ! and thou, 
Lambert, the son of mine adoption!” 
and he groaned in bitterness of heart. 
" And the assassin ?” lie asked, after a 
pause, “where is he.^ where have ye 
stowed him ?” 

“ May it please your grace,” re¬ 
turned Guaramond, “ the two victims 
were revenged upon the spot; scarcely 
had the foul crime been perpetrated, 
than the assassin fell beneath our wea¬ 
pons.” 

" He should have been reserved for 
the scaffold !” cried the emperor. Ye 
have deprived the people of a great ex¬ 
ample of justice. But his accomplice 
still liveth : let the block be prepared 
for him by tbe morrow's dawn !” 

A timid voice was now heard for the 
first time. 

“ My liege,” said the speaker, “ Lord 
Tullius is innocent; from the first mo¬ 
ment, he vainly essayed to calm the 
fury of Count Aldwyn, and even as¬ 
sisted us with all his might to restrain 
his arm, at the moment of the fatal oc¬ 
currence." 

“ Who hath dared affirm that Tullius 
is innocent ?” cried Louis, with wrath¬ 
ful vehemence, turning in the direction 
whence the voice proceeded. 

No answer being returned, the ireful 
monarch again addressed #ount Gua¬ 
ramond : 

“ Thou sayest that the two cul^its 
were discovered in the apartments of 
the imperial princesses ?” he resumed. 

“ I do, my liege.” 


“Let Tullius be brought into our 
presence.” 

After a brief interval, the Roman 
Gaul, who had been thrown into prison 
by the avengers of the two victims of 
Aldwyn’s hatred, entered, laden with 
chains, and surrounded by guards. His 
demeanour was sorrowful, but he still 
preserved the same air of calm, noble 
dignity, for which, in all cases, he was 
remarkable. Advancing to the foot of 
the throne, he bent his knee in homage 
to his sovereign, and there silenUy 
awaited the emperor’s interrogatory. 

“ Ha ! there thou art, vile slave,” at 
length cried Louis, sternly, his wrath 
redoubling at the sight of Tullius, to 
whom lie attributed, in part at least, 
the unhappy fate of his two favourites. 
“ Say, what hast thou to offer in exte¬ 
nuation of thy crime ? Thou soughtest 
to cover thy previous audacity by im¬ 
bruing thine hands in the blood of two 
of our most loving subjects. Neither 
the youth and fair promise of the one, 
nor the piety and wisdom of the other, 
couldst restrain thy murderous intent. 
Thou didst act, we know, in fellowship 
with the assassin Aldwyn. He hath 
paid the penalty of his crime ; it there¬ 
fore rcsteth with us to pronounce upon 
thy fate. Yet, again we ask—for we 
would fain incline to mercy—hast thou 
aught to allege in thy defence ?” 

The monarch ceased. 

“ My liege,” answered Tullius re¬ 
spectfully, but at the same time writh¬ 
ing under the odious imputation so un- 
ju.stly cast upon him, “ may it please 
you to believe, that I too lament, as 
deeply as your majesty possibly can, 
the sad event that hath befallen ; and. 
Heaven is my witness, that had its pre¬ 
vention laid in my power, you would 
not now have to weep over the un¬ 
timely fate of two individuals to whom 
you were attached. I also declare, my 
noble liege, that, not only am I wholly 
guiltless of the blood that hath been 
spilled, but I likewise affirm that no as¬ 
sassination hath been committed." 

“ What, minion!” cried Louis, with 
flashing eyes ; “ thou darest defend 
Aldwyn, to our very teeth!” 

“ ]\ly liege, I only ask to be permit¬ 
ted to reveal the truth," returned Tul¬ 
lius, firmly, but respectfully. 
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“Speak, then!" cried *the emperor 
raising his voice. “Holy Slother Church 
forbid, that we, her humblest votary, 
should turn a reluctant ear to the avowal 
of the bright, glorious truth. Speak, 
Lord Tullius, and see if thou can’st 
clear thyself of a foul crime, for which, 
the morrow’s dawn, mayhap, will plunge 
thee into a dread eternity! Speak ! 
again we command thee.” 

“Then, by your highness's permis¬ 
sion,'' resumed Tullius, nothing daunted 
by the emperor’s intimation of the fate 
that was reserved for him, “ I again af- 
lirni that the odious imputation of as¬ 
sassin should nut, in justice, weigh upon 
the tomb of Aldwyn. Summoned, like 
myself, to tlie presence of his riviJ—for 
Warncher equally aspired to the hand 
of the Princess Kadegonda—and pub¬ 
licly interrogated, he declared his pri¬ 
vate marriage with the princess, adding, 
that his union hud been already blessed 
by the birth of a son. Upon Warn- 
chcr’s threat of a dissolution of his mar¬ 
riage in his own favour, a violent dis¬ 
cussion ensued, in which your high¬ 
ness’ deputy thought fit to menace 
Count Aldwyn, not only with degrada¬ 
tion, but with an ignominious death. 
The exasperated count defied Lord 
Warncher to mortid combat, but his 
opponent basely refused the generous 
proposal. Upon which, my unhappy 
friend, irritated at the cowardly affront, 
and losing all control over his fiery 
temper, drew his sword, anil calling 
to Warncher to defend himself, some 
strokes were exchanged, in the course 
of which, the unfortunate Luinbert re¬ 
ceived a blow not destined for him, but 
which laid him senseless on the earth ; 
shortly afterwards, Warncher himself 
fell while vainly attempting to with¬ 
draw. Thus, your highness may per¬ 
ceive, that though we have to deplore 
a sad catastrophe, its cruel result was 
wholly unpremeditated. The unfortu¬ 
nate Aldwyn hath dearly paid the for¬ 
feit of his impetuosity ; and much, my 
liege, as we may blame his fiery spirit, 
yet none can deny that his was a noble, 
a generous soul. Peace be therefore to 
his ashes!” 

A silence of some moments followed 
these words, which was at length broken 
by the emperor. 

“Lord Tullius,” at length he said. 


“ we have listened without interruptioii 
to thy defence of him, whom we must 
still designate as a foul assassin : we 
pledge, ourselves, however, to ponder 
over thy words, and not give hasty cre¬ 
dence to our own judgment, biassed as 
we may be by our private feelings, un¬ 
til after mature deliberation. It now 
remains for thee to answer for thyself 
on the heads whereupon thou standest 
accused." 

Louis paused. 

“I would fain ask,” returned Tul¬ 
lius, “if the interrogatory of my royal 
liege hath aught to do with the names 
of the imperial princesses ?” 

“ It is on that subject we desire to be 
enlightened,” answered the emperor. 

“ your highness shall know all; but 
1 crave permission to be heard by the 
royal ear alone.” 

“ How now !” cried the monarch, 
his eye kindling again with wrath ; 
“what meaneththis? Fain, my lord, 
would we ask in our turn, who hath 
rendered thee a judge of w'hat is suit¬ 
able to the honour of our family ? We 
would, that all ears should be open to 
receive thy words; for, if our royal 
sisters have in aught swerved from the 
paths of honour, it is our will that they 
should publicly blush in expiation of 
their faults; let them not hope that we 
would screen them from the disgrace 
which, in such a case, they would have 
so justly merited. Speak, my lord ! we 
command thee!” 

“ I am ready to reply to your high¬ 
ness’ interrogatories," answered Tullius, 
whose sparkling eyes and animated 
looks, announced that some noble re¬ 
solution had taken possession of liis 
mind. 

“ When did your intimacy with the 
I’rincess Berengaria first commence ?” 

*• Two years since, my liege. The 
princess had just attained her fifteenth 
year, when 1 was appointed, by her 
illustrious father, to instruct her in tlie 
(ireek and lloman letters.” 

“ And thou didst reward fjie conf- 
dence of tl)^ royal master, by seducing 
and dishonouring his daughter V‘ 

‘•The Princess Berengaria is pure 
and spotless before God. Wherefore 
should she not be so in the sight of 
man r 

“ 'riiou refutest, then, the injurious 
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ralumnies that have been circulated 
against her ?" 

" I do, my liege.” 

“ Thou deniest that a criminal inter¬ 
course hath existed between the prin¬ 
cess and thyself?" 

“ I deny, in the sight of Heaven, 
tliat any such hath ever existed." 

Why wert thou, then, in the habit 
of entering the princess’s chambers by 
a secret passage?” 

" The Emperor Charlemagne him¬ 
self, it was, who entrusted me with the 
key of the pas.sage in question. It was 
his wish, in tlclegating to one of his 
councillors the important trust with 
which I was honoured, to screen the 
fair ffime of his daughter from all un¬ 
just interpretations. The emperor knew 
that he was surrounded by spies, and 
that ‘spying’ is a sy.stem which, like 
the envenomed tongiur of calumny, 
never slumbercth.” 

'These words were uttered with an 
air of truth, which seemed to bring 
conviction not alone to the mind of 
Louis, but to that of every one present. 
After a lengtliened pause, during which 
the emperor was deeply absorbed by 
his own reflections, he again addrcsseil 
the prisoner. 

“ Thou sayest, 'Tullius,” repeated the 
monarch, in a tone of solemn earnest¬ 
ness, “ thou sayest, that those who liavc 
accused thee sind Berengaria of hold¬ 
ing unlawful intercourse, have uttered 
foul and deliberate falsehoud.<i, and have 
been guilty of slandering the spotless 
innocence of the princess ; as well as of 
casting the vilest of stigmas upon thine 
own unblemished honour?” 

“ I swear it, my dread lord ! I swear 
it!” cried Tullius vehemently, and in 
a firm, decided tone of voice, that could 
not fail to remove all doubt from the 
mind of his sovereign. “ Yes, I swear 
it!’’ he continued eagerly, “ I swear it 
by that Holy Cross, that surmounteth 
the throne, before which I bow.” 

He paused, and fixing his eye upon 
the countenance of his interrogator, 
seemed to await in deepipnxiety the 
effect of his last words. 

" Art thou equally ready to swear, 
here, upon this holy and sacred vo¬ 
lume, never to see the Princess Beren¬ 
garia more?" asked Louis, fixing a 
deep penetrating gaze upon the coun¬ 


tenance of the prisoner, which had. all 
at once assumed a death-like paleness, 
as the cruel words vibrated upon his 
ear, as at the same time he drew an 
illuminated missal from beneath his 
mantle. 

Tullius comprehended that all his 
earthly happiness hung upon the an¬ 
swer he was about to re^irn to the em¬ 
peror's question. For a moment he 
hesitated, between, on the one hand, 
the certainty of screening Berengaria 
from the contempt of a busy, prying 
court, and the severity of her brother’s 
wrath, which he plainly foresaw would 
fall heavily upon her; and, on the other 
hand, the cruel, heart-rending alterna¬ 
tive of never again beholding the loved, 
the tender lieing, upon whose bright 
smile his very existence depended. For 
a moment, the idea of a plain, simple 
avowal of their marriage crossed his 
mind, but, in the emperor’s present dis¬ 
position, he saw liow fatal w«uild be 
such a step. He resolved, therefore, 
to accept the sacrifice, whole, entire, 
as ])rescribed by his sovereign. 

“ 'The Emperor Charlemagne,” pur¬ 
sued Tullius mournfully, his voice 
nearly inaudible with emotion, " com¬ 
manded that I should cultivate the mind 
of his daughter—I obeyed. The Em¬ 
peror Louis commands, that I resign 
my charge—that—I withdraw from my 
pupil — 1 OBEY !” 

These last words were uttered in a 
tone replete with mortal anguish. 

“ Swear, then, upon this holy vo¬ 
lume,” resumed Louis, opening the 
book, and holding it forth ; “ and may 
thine oath be registered in heaven !” 

A cloud passed over the eyes of the 
unhappy 'Tullius, who, for a moment, 
hid his face betw’een his hands, trem¬ 
bling as though he would have fallen 
to the earth. At length, regaining his 
self-possession, and as if inspired by 
some sudden resolution, he pronounced, 
audibly and distinctly, the fatal words. 

“ Now, my lords!” cried the empe¬ 
ror, with an accent of deep conviction, 
and turning triumphantly towards the 
assembled courtiers, “ we have placed 
the innocence of our sister beyond all 
question. Here then, we too, swear, in 
our turn, upon the Holy Writ, that the 
tongue which uttereth aught in dispa¬ 
ragement of the unsullied honour of 
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the Princess Berengaria, shall be cut 
out by the hands of the common exe¬ 
cutioner ! Tullius,” he added, turning 
to the wretched husband, “ we publicly 
absolve thee from this weighty charge. 
It now reniainetli but to prove thy 
non-participation in tlie murder of 
Warncher and his nephew. To-mor¬ 
row, we will examine the witnesses, 
wishing thee an equally fortunate suc¬ 
cess. Guards ! remove your prisoner!" 

CHAPTER IV. 

Whilst the events which we have 
just recorded were taking place, the 
Princesses Kadegonda and Berengarijj, 
still labouring under the most frightful 
disquietude, hail both eseapetl from the 
vigilance of their guardians, and were 
listening eagerly to the various rumours 
that were circulating throughout the 
palace. Kadegonda, notwithstanding 
her superior strength of mind, and al¬ 
most masculine energy of character, 
could not wholly divest herself of the 
fatal presentiments that took possession 
of her imagination. Pressing, from time 
to time, her infant son convulsively to 
her bosom, she inquirc'd mentally if her 
sad forebodings had been realized ; and 
if her boy were, indeed, all that now 
remained to her. She would then turn 
towards the weeping Berengaria, en¬ 
treating her to cease her lamentations, 
which only servctl to unfit both for the 
hard task which she fearetl lay before 
them to pcrft)rm. At length, unable 
longer to endure the cruel suspense 
which agitated their minds, they enve¬ 
loped tliemselves in large mantles, which 
efl'ectually concealed their persons, and 
quitting their apartment, they mingled 
with the crowd, which had been at¬ 
tracted from all parts, to witness the 
spectacle of the inauguration of the 
new emperor. 

The two princesses advanced timidly 
and cautiously, not daring to betray 
their anxiety by hazarding questions, 
yet eagerly catching at every sound, in 
the hope of discovering something of 
the fate of the two objects so dear to 
them. 

Suddenly, Berengaria’s attention was 
arrested, at hearing the name of her 
husband pronounced by an officer, who 
had seemingly just quitted the audi¬ 
ence-chamber. 


“ It appears," said the speaker, “ that 
Lord Tullius has obtained his pardon.” 

“ His pardon !" returned the person 
addressed; “ say, rather, he has been 
condemned to the block.” 

“ To the block !” said a third : “ and 
when will the execution take place 

“ I heard the emperor appoint it for 
the morrow’s dawn," again replied the 
harbinger of evil-tidings •, adding, at 
the same time, “ the body of Count Ald- 
wyn has been already removed from tlie 
palace.” 

"No,” observed a person, who had 
just joined the speakers, "it was that 
of Lord Warncher." 

The group then separated in different 
directions, for the purpose of dissemi¬ 
nating the various reports we have de¬ 
tailed. That which our heroines heard, 
was however sufficient. Kadegonda, 
horror-stricken at the idea, nay, the 
certainty, that something dreadful had 
happened to Aldwyn, stood, like a sta¬ 
tue, transfixed to the spot, as though 
the fatid words had deprived her of all 
power of motion. Not so Berengaria. 
Learning the fate that awaited her hus¬ 
band on the morrow, she uttered a wild 
shriek of horror, and throwing off the 
mantle that had hitherto disguised her, 
she rushed frantically through the as¬ 
tonished groups, made her way through 
the file of guards stationed at the en¬ 
trance of the palace, and after rapidly 
traversing the outward hall, she entered 
the presence-chamber, and advancing 
to the foot of the throne, threw herself, 
or rather fell (for her limbs had refused 
to support her) at the emperor’s feet. 
This occurred but a few moments after 
Tullius had been re-conducted to pri¬ 
son by bis guards. 

Louis, in recognising his sister, and 
perceiving the state of distress in which 
she was, promptly divined the cause 
that had conducted her to his presence; 
a dark, ominous frown gathered upon 
his brow •, anger sparkled in his eye ; 
and his whole features assumed a se¬ 
vere and menacing expression, which, 
though unusual to him, yet, when once 
impressed upon his countenance, they 
retained their hold with wonderful te¬ 
nacity. We have already hinted at the 
rigid,piety of this prince ; thus it was, 
that a falsehood, or an act of perjury, 
became, in his eyes, a crime of the 
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greatest magnitude, calling forth deeper 
vengeance than almost any others in 
the black catalogue of offences. Louis, 
who did not want for perspicuity, saw, 
in the imprudent step taken by his sis¬ 
ter, a public protestation against the 
declarations of Tullius, and the oath he 
had so recently taken upon tlie holy 
volume, which was still lying upon his 
knees before him. Willing, however, 
to spare her any avowal, that might 
not only draw upon her the scandal of 
the court, but be also attended with 
dangerous consequences to Tullius, 
whom, in the main, he was willing to 
believe innocent, out of respect to his 
father's memory, by whom he knew 
that that lord had ever been cherished, 
he tried to prevent her speaking. 

“ Bcrengaria," he said, in as calm a 
tone as his present angry mood permit¬ 
ted, " we have not sent for thee; go, 
enter thine own apartment, where we 
will give thee greeting anon. We have 
matters on hand which prevent our 
hearing thee now.” 

" ’Tis why I come," she cried, gasp¬ 
ing for breath, and extending her arms 
in a supplicating manner. “ Louis, my 
brother, in the name of Heaven, spare 
'Tullius, he is innocent!” 

“ Berengaria,” cried the emperor, 
“ we have said we cannot hear thee 
now. Begone to thine apartment!” 
and his eyes sparkled with rage. Re¬ 
move her !” he added, turning towards 
his guards. 

“ Not until thou hast heard me 
shrieked the wretched princess. “Louis! 
my liege, my brother, spare him 1 spare 
him ! 'Tullius is my husband, my true, 
my wedded lord! Louis, we are mar¬ 
ried ; a priest hath e'en performed the 
solemn rite!” 

“ Did I not order 'her removal ?” 
cried the emperor, rising from his seat, 
and stamping furiously. 

But this was no easy matter to ac¬ 
complish. Berengaria had seized upon 
the arm of the imperial chair, to which 
she clung with so frantic a grasp, that, 
without wounding lier hands, she could 
not be released from her hold. At 
length, however, her strength gave 
way, and she fell into the arms of the 
persons who had been seeking^to re¬ 
move her. She was lifted from the 


ground ; but still struggling to free her¬ 
self, her cries became heart-rending, 
and long after the hapless girl had been 
removed from the presence-chamber, 
her last words, of “ Mercy! Pity! Spare 
'Tullius!” still rang in the ears of the 
emperor and of his attendants. 

It was not until the unhappy Beren¬ 
garia had been conveyed yut of hearing, 
that tlie Emperor Louis* resumed his 
s<\'it. For sotne moments he preserved 
a gloomy impenetrable silence; but the 
stern inflexibility of his features, plainly 
indicated tliat some determination of 
deep and fatal import had taken pos¬ 
session of his mind. At length, speak¬ 
ing in a Arm decided tone of voice, he 
addressed his courtiers. 

“My lords and barons!” he said, 

“ ye are all witnesses that a great crime 
hath just been committed: the Holy 
Writings have been prophanetl. In 
swearing upon their sacred pages, 'Tul¬ 
lius hath committed sacrilege!—'Tullius 
hat!) forsworn himself!—Tullius is a 
liar !—a i>erjurer! We too, are forced 
to retract our royal v^ord, pledged upon 
Holy Writ—'Tullius is the cause—and 
by the Mass, he shall be punished !” 

“May, dread liege!” said the same 
voice tliat had belbre tried to defend 
the Roman-Gaid; “Lord 'Tullius is 
innocent, he hath not perjured himself I 
His oath was, that he did not maintain 
a ffiiilfif intercourse with the princess. 
It is true, for their union hath been con¬ 
secrated by a priest—it is therefore holy 
—sacred in the eye of Heaven. Is not 
marriage a divine institution ? Hath not 
God himself said, ‘ that tluise whom he 
hath joined, shall not by man be sun¬ 
dered?’ As to the other oath he hath ta¬ 
ken, never again to see the princess, none 
can doubt of its sincerity—for his word 
once pledged, hath never yet been vio¬ 
lated.” 

The voice ceased. 

Louis turned his flashing eyes in its 
direction; “ We have had the patience," 
he said vehemently, “ to hear thee out. 
Beware! tliat thou too, whoever thou 
art, that hath dared to plead the cause 
of the guilty perjurer, art not made to 
partake his chastisement. Peace, there¬ 
fore, and lift not thy voice again in his 
favour!” 

And as he spoke, he stamped his foot. 
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and violently struck the carved eagles, 
that decorated the arms of the imperial 
chair. 

"Tullius! we affirm,” he again re¬ 
sumed, sternly, “is guilty. He hath 
betrayed the confidence reposed in him 
by his illustrious master; he hath taken 
advantage of the youth and inexperience 
of the Princess Berengaria, to form a 
contract with her, which Charlemagne 
would have refused to sanction had he 
known it—which we condemn-^and 
which the church will dissolve on our 
representation of his guilt. Tullius too, 
was the friend, the accomplice of Ald- 
wyn. If his arm did not aid in the 
murder of our two most loving subjects, 
in thought, at least, he participated in 
the crime: for this then, in addition to 
his other guilt, he shall be punished! 
We condemn him, therefore, to lose his 
eyes, and it is our will that the execution 
of our sentence taketli place on the very 
instant; after which he shall be free to 
return to his OM’n home, where let him 
seek to expiate his crimes until his latest 
hour!” 


A few moments after the delivery of 
this cruel sentence, the prison where 
Tullius was confined, was entered by 
the executioners, bearing the instru¬ 
ments of punishment: a chafing-dish 
full of coals, in the midst of which was 
to be seen a red hot iron. 

At the sight of this sinister apparatus, 
a cold tremor ran through the whole 
frame of the unfortunate Tullius. 

“ What!” he cried in accents of un¬ 
speakable horror ; “ twice condemned 
never to behold her again ! Oh, God ! 
how cruel is this trial 1—and now what 
consolation will remain to rne in this 
dark solitude, debarred from the con¬ 
templation of thy glorious works? And 
you, oh holy Apostles, sublime pro¬ 
phets ! to be thus everlastingly shut 
out from your sweet converse I My 
God ! my God ! why didst Uiou not or¬ 
dain that I should rather cease to live ? 
Yet, if such be thy divine will, teach 
me, O Lord! to submit without mur¬ 
muring.” 

Thus saying, and at the same time 
prostrating himself, he poured out his 
soul in humble supplication before his 
Maker, entreating huflicient strength to 


drink the bitter chalice to the very 
dregs. 

The executioners, deeply moved by 
the piety and resignation of their noble 
victim respectfully and patiently atvait- 
ed the conclusion of his prayer. Ha¬ 
bituated to the furious imprecations of 
the unhappy individuals condemned to 
the same dreadful doom, they admired, 
but without comprehending it, tlie calm 
submission displayed by Tullius. 

The sublime examples of Christian 
abnegation, which were not rare at the 
period of wliich we write, spoke more 
effectively to the imaginations of the 
half civilized Franks, than could have 
done the discourses of tlie most eloquent 
preagh^’i's* 

“ A few moments more is all I ask,” 
said the Roman-Gaul, rising from his 
kneeling posture, and turning to the 
still silent executioners, who had re¬ 
spectfully withdrawn to the further pre¬ 
cincts of the gloomy chamber ; “ give 
me but the time,” he continued, ap¬ 
proaching the narrow grated window, 
which barely sufficed to admit light and 
air to the tenant of the dismal cell, 

“ give me but the time to behold once 
more the glorious orb of day, now set¬ 
ting in the western heavens, and to look 
again upon the wonderful works of my 
Creator, from whose cheering contem¬ 
plation I am about to be for ever ex¬ 
cluded, and then 1 am ready to undergo 
my doom.” He then cast one long, 
otie lingering look, upon all that was 
visible.tron\ the narrow aperture, and 
o»ice more turning to the executioners, 
made a signal that he was ready. 

Twice, a slight hissing noise was 
heard—twice, a thin vapoury smoke 
was seen to curl over his head; and 
the illustrious, the noble Tullius, was 
plunged into everlasting darkness I 

A bandage steeped in a certain pre¬ 
paration which had the effect of quickly 
cicatrising wounds, was instantly ap¬ 
plied ; and then the stricken victim of 
barbarity, was conducted to his own 
home by two guards, who, dreading 
for themselves the vengeance of his 
vassals, by whom he was not only be¬ 
loved, but venerated as a saint, quitted 
him on the threshold of his dwelling. 

At the sound of their revered mas¬ 
ter’s voice, the retainers of Lord Tul¬ 
lius. pressed forward eagerly to wel- 
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come him once more, for they too, had 
heard in dread attention the divers re¬ 
ports that had been circulated; but no 
sooner did they behold his mutilated 
state, than the whole house rang with 
cries and lamentations, and it was not 
without considerable difficulty that he 
at length succeeded -in calming their 
grief. 

Tullius was still surroundetl by his 
faithful and weeping household, to 
whom he was offering words of con¬ 
solation and religious comfort, when 
suddenly he was interrupted by an 
exclamation of terror from one of his 
attendants. They all turned simul¬ 
taneously towards the entrance, where 
they still beheld, standing on th^very 
threshold, what in that superstitious 
and mistaken age they had, at the first 
gaze, taken for an apparition ; they 
were however re-assured as the figure 
advanced towards them. It was the 
young and lovely wife of Tullius, who 
had again evaded the vigilance of her 
attendants. 

On ascertaining that her lord had 
been conducted to his own home, but 
still ignorant of the dreadful sentence 
and its execution, Berengaria, her hair 
dishevelled, her garments in disorder, 
pale, and nearly frantic with despair, 
had found means to quit the palace 
unpcrceived, and finally reach the 
dwelling of her husband. Suddenly 
she perceived Tullius; a ray of hope 
gleamed in her sunken eye—the life¬ 
blood from her very heart once again 
tinged her pale cheek. She bounded 
forward, and threw herself into his 
arms; he pressed her repeatedly, con¬ 
vulsively to his bosom, whilst he co¬ 
vered her with kisses. 

“ Tullius!” 

“ Berengaria !” was all that was ut¬ 
tered. At length, after some moments 
had been passed in the mute extacy of 
their unexpected restoration to each 
other, Berengaria found words in which 
to vent her happiness. 

“ Tullius, my beloved, thou art re¬ 
stored to me! thou livest! thou art 
saved ! we shall never part more!” and 
she clung yet closer to his bosom. 

At these words the unhappy husband 
recalled, with horror, the solemn oatli he 
had plighted to the emperor, of never 
seeing the princess again ; and his arms. 


which had hitherto passionately encir¬ 
cled the fair form of his youthful wife, 
dropped listlessly by his side. 

The princess looked up for the first 
time. “ Tullius ! wherefore this ban¬ 
dage ?” she cried in a voice of alarm. 
Tile Roman-Gaul bowed his head in 
silence. Berengaria looked towards 
her lord’s vassals for an explanation ; 
but seeing that they to(f preserved a 
mournful silence, the dreadful truth 
suddenly flashed upon her mind. Tear¬ 
ing the bandage from her husband's 
eyes : 

“ Tullius!” she shrieked, in a voice 
of inexpressible anguish, “look upon 
me!” 

The red swollen eye-lids of her hus¬ 
band moved not. 

“ In the name of Heaven, Tullius, 
open thine eyes. 1 can no longer en¬ 
dure this horrid suspense I" 

“ Repine not, my beloved,” responded 
the noble victim, in a calm melancholy 
tone : “ it is thy brother’s doing. It is 
the will of Heaven, and as such it be- 
hoveth us to submit without a mUrmur!” 

“ But what hath Louis done to 
thee ?” she asked eagerly, breathlessly, 
as though her mind would not credit 
the fatd. truth so clearly revealed. 
“ Thou Cianst see me, dearest; canst 
thou not?” 

“ It is God’s will, my angel wife, 
that I shall never again behold thee 
with mortal eyes!” 

“ Ah! I had guessed it! did I not 
tell thee how it would be ?” cried the 
princess in the most heart-rending ac¬ 
cents of despair. “ The monsters! tlie 
cruel monsters ! they have burnt out 
thine eyes! Say, Tullius, have they 
not r” 

“ 'Tis true, my Berengaria I” 

“ Oh, Tullius! Tullius ! If thou 
hadst but listened to me ! Why didst 
thou refuse to flee ? Did I not tell thee 
not to trust to the generosity of Louis? 
Did I not tell thee he was cruel, re¬ 
vengeful ; and thou didst not believe 
my words?” and she clasped her hands 
frantically together, and beat her breast 
in the violence of her anguish. “ But 

J )ardon these cruel reproaches, my be- 
oved I" she resumed, throwing her arms 
around his neck; “ unkind that I am ! 
oh! why, why should I add to thy 
sufferings ?” and the tears rolled down 
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her cheeks, and the sobs nearly impe¬ 
ded her utterance. " Yet stay 1” she 
cried again; “ there may still be hope! 
Try, Tullius, to look upon me, try to 
open thine eyes my beloved ! say, dost 
thou not see me, here! before thee 
No, Berengaria/’ returned Tullius 
meekly ; " no, my beloved ! whichever 
way I turn, all is darkness; 1 shall 
never look upon thee again until the 
day of resurrection !*' 

" Had we but fled,” she again ex¬ 
claimed, “ this misfortune would at 
least have been spared us !" 

" Courage ; courage, Bercngaria !” 
said Tullius soothingly. “ Now, sweet¬ 
est, is the moment to prove thyself a 
daughter of the mighty Charlemagne ; 
and to show how well thou hast profited 
by the sentiments of (Christian piety and 
fortitude, which thy Tullius hath ever 
sought to implant in thy gentle bosom!” 

“ Ah !” cried Berengaria, only half 
comprehending her husband’s words. 
“Ah, Tullius! thou hast then some 
fresh misfortune to announce ! We 
must separate—must we not ? What! 
Louis’s vengeance is not yet satiated ? 
After having afflicted thee so sorely— 
so cruelly; deprived thee for ever of 
the light of the sun—he would chasten 
thee yet more! he would not leave thee 
a hand to guide thy steps—a heart to 
pity and console thee in thy misfortune! 
Would it not have been more merciful 
to have plunged us both into the tomb.'* 
But, Tullius, think not that I will obey 
him ;—no, ray loved lord ! be but 
guided by me, and I will never cease 
until the broad ocean floweth betwixt 
him and us.” 

Berengaria was interrupted at this 
moment by the entrance of an officer 
from the ])alace ; 

" Princess!” he said; “ it is the em¬ 
peror’s command that you instantly re¬ 
tire to your own apartments in the 
palace, there to await his highness’s 
pleasure as to your future destiny.” 

“ There, there !” cried Berengaria ; 
“ did I not tell thee, Tullius, that he 
would still seek to separate us ? and she 
wrung her hands in the bitter agony of 
despair. " Yes, now is his vengeance 
at its height—'twas all that remained 
for him to do;—to separate us eter- 
nidly ! I told thee he was cruel, piti¬ 
less, cold-hearted!” 


Then suddenly yielding to an im¬ 
pulse of scornful pnde, she turned with 
flashing eyes towards the messenger : 

“ Hope not,” she said, “ that I will 
submit to the further caprice of a bar¬ 
barian ! I am the wife of Tullius, hear- 
est thou ? 1 blushed not to proclaim it 

to the whole court. In misfortune then, 
as well as in happiness, his destiny is 
mine, my life is devoted to him; my 
duty as well as ray inclination command 
that 1 shall not forsake him. Begone! 
and carry this answer to your master; 
and tell him that I am ready—that I 
too await the executioners of his blood¬ 
thirsty commands. j\Iy God! hath he 
not, in .smiting Tullius, stricken me to 
the l^art’s core ?" 

The.se words were pronounced with 
a vehemence, a determination so un-. 
usual to the gentle, tender Berengaria, 
that Tullius almost shuddered at their 
consequences for his beloved wife. 

“My beloved, my sweet Berengaria!” 
he interposed in tones which he vainly 
essayed to render calm ; “do not, 1 con¬ 
jure thee, seek to brave a prince whom 
a blind hatred hath misled ; go! sweet¬ 
est ; the feeble reed cannot hope to 
wrestle with the sturdy oak. Believe 
me, when the hand of Providence 
weigheth thus heavily upon us, all that 
we can do, feeble mortals that we are, 
is to bow our heads in humble sub¬ 
mission ! A day will come when Louis 
will pay the penalty of his faults; and 
O what a day of retribution will that 
be! Deep and bitter as his wrath is 
now ;—his repentance will at that day 
be as deep—as bitter!—Alas! will it yet 
be time ?” 

The officer, who had hitherto con- 
templateil this scene in silence, now 
advanced; while in terms which, 
though respectful, were plainly indi¬ 
cative of determination of purpose 
which wjis ^ot to be shaken, he ad¬ 
dressed Bertngaria. 

“ Princess !” he said, “ the orders I 
have received are peremptory, and I 
answer on my head for their fulfilment!" 

Berengaria saw that resistance would 
be madness. She threw herself into her 
husband’s arms: 

“ Farewell then, Tullius!—My own, 
my deeply loved husband!” Her sobs 
forbade her saying more. 

“ Farewell ! my angel wife. We 
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shall meet in Heaven !” responded the 
broken-hearted Tullius, resigned and 
Christian-like to the last. 

One ardent, frantic, hopeless pres¬ 
sure followed; and Tullius atid Beren- 
gai^a parted for ever ! 

As the unhappy princess, traversed 
the long galleries of the palace leading 
to her own apartments, she was met 
by her sister the Princess Radcgonda, 
who like herself was escorted by an 
officer of the emperor’s guard. The 
two sisters rushed into each other’s 
arms; Berengaria’s tears flowed afresh, 
but the eyes of the high spirited Rade- 
gonda were dry, and sparkled with a 
sinister expression. Her countenance 
was deadly pale, and its convulsive 
contractions plainly indicated that her 
sufferings, though unexpressed, were 
not less intense than those of the tender 
Berengaria. “ Listen, my sister!" she 
said, pressing the youthful mourner to 
her bosom : “ my heart too is broken, 
and my soul a prey to mortal anguish ! 
Have they not slain my Aldwyn liave 
they not made his wife a widow ; his 
child^j an orphan ? yet Berengaria, be¬ 
hold, I weep not! mine eyes are dry ! 
No! believe me, it is not tears, we 
must give to the manes of Aldwyn, to 
the recollections of Tullius ! It is re¬ 
venge ! revenge ! that such crimes call 
for. Oh! for the day when my son 
shall have arrived at man’s estate, and 
then woe ! woe ! to the unnatural bro¬ 
ther I woe to the barbarian by whom 
we have thus been persecuted ! 

These words were uttered with dash¬ 
ing eyes, and in loud frenzied tones, 
which made the timid Berengaria 
shudder. " Now my sister !” pursued 
the princess in a more subdued accent: 
“We too must part, for the monster 
hath even refused us the consolation of 
passing the remnant of our blighted 
existence together I I.ive Berengaria ! 
were it only for the purpose of one day 
avenging thy Tullius!” 

So saying, and exchanging a long a 
last embrace, the unhappy sisters se¬ 
parated, never to meet again! 

The remainder of our story is soon 
told. The emperor’s anger pursued 
his sisters no further. He conformed 
with scrupulous exactitude to the de¬ 


sires expressed in the will of his late 
father, bestowing upon each, the in¬ 
heritance assigned her by Charlemagne. 
He then placed Berengaria, at her own 
request, in a nunnery, where she finally 
ended her days. 'The princess Rade- 
gonda, retired with her infant son to 
her own domains, which she held by a 
free tenure bestowed iipoy her during 
the lifetime of the Emperor Charle¬ 
magne. She lived several years, but 
notwithstanding that she received re¬ 
peated offers of marriage, the princess 
remained ever faithful to the memory 
of Aldwyn. 

A few years after the events we have 
related had taken place, the predictions 
of Lord Tullius, began to be verified. 
Under the auspices of Louis Debon- 
naire, the glorious empire transmitted 
to him by his father, soon fell into a 
stale of decay. After having swayed 
the sceptre over nearly the whole of 
Europe, this prince had the misfortune 
to sec his inheritance divided, and be¬ 
come a prey to civil wars and dissen¬ 
sions. The standard of revolt was 
even raised against him, more than 
once by his own sons. Thus, betwixt 
the continual alternations from peace to 
war, the ignominious treaties he was 
forced to make, and the cruel and fre¬ 
quent retaliations jiassing between him¬ 
self and his rebellious sons, his life 
became one continued scene of unhap¬ 
piness. In the month of August in 
the year 822, an assembly was con¬ 
voked at Attigny-sur-Aisne, where 
Loui.s, was forced to do public penance 
for his numerous acts of cruelty.''^ 

These public atonements of Louis 
Dcbonnjiire brought hope once more to 
the heart of the devoted Berengaria. 
The j)rincess Applied to be restored to 
her husband, and Louis consented. 
But, as Lord Tullius had predicted; 
though the emperor’s repentance was 
“ deep and biffer,” alas ! it teas no 
longer time ! 

The exemplary, the heart-stricken 
Tullius, had expired a few months, 
previously, in the monastery whither 
he had retired! L. V. F. 

• Thi» interostiiif} epoch of French history, will 
form the subject of a future chronicle. 
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‘ THE DIVER. 

A Ballad^ translated Jrmn the German of Schiller, 

BY CAPTAIN .7. PYM .TOXJNBTON. 


Who dares of my knights, or their squires so bold. 

In this terrible gulf to dive ? 

I cast from my hand a bright goblet of gold— 

’Tis engulf’d ! now, whoever alive 
Shall return from the deep with that goblet again. 

May the precious gift for himself retain.*’ 

The king spoke the words, and cast from the height 
• Of that bare steep rock that stood 
O'er the infinite ocean, a goblet bright. 

In Charybdis’ hov ling flood. 

And again he exclaimed, Who is here so brave. 

As to dive for his King in this dark deep wave ?” 

But the knights and the squires, as they stand aifiun<l. 
Hear the words, and all mute remain ; 

And trembling they gaze on the dark profound— 

And none cares the goblet to gain. 

Now the king, for the third time, again demands : 

“ Is there none who will venture, of all my bands ?” 

But still not an answer was heard aloud. 

When a stripling, soft and bold. 

Steps out from the midst of the daunted crowd. 

And loosens his mantle’s fold ; 

And the knights and the ladies all eager gaze 
On that tender stripling in mute amaze. 

And now, as he treads on the rocky shelf. 

And intent on the gulf looks down. 

The flood, that beneath had entwined itself, 

Charybdis throws back with a groan ; 

And e’en with the distant thunder’s din. 

The waves burst with white foam from the womb within. 

Now hisses the flood, and foams, and boils. 

As when water is mixed with fire ; 

The spray spouts to heaven, and endless toils 
Wave on wave in succession dire ; 

Exhaustless, incessant, it seems as ’twere 
The ocean in labour an ocean to bear. 

But at length the fierce storm of the waves is allay’d. 
And, black where the white foam had been, 

A deep-yawning chasm i& now display’d. 

Where no bottom is found, I ween ! 

And the dark pool sucks down, with resistless force. 

The contending waves in its eddying course. 
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Oh quick ! ere the torrent of foam returns; 

One word, youth, to God now pray ! 

And, from that scream of terror, the list’ner learns 
That the whirlpool has swept him away ! 

And mysterious close the devouring jaws 
Of that gulf o’er the swimmer—a dreadful pause. 

Now the surface ig calm of that watery waste. 

Deep, deep it continues to roll; * 

And around you hear anxiously whispered in haste : 

Farewell, youth of noble soul !” 

And deeper and deeper the din subsides. 

Like the whistling storm when the tempest rides ! 

Oh king! did you cast in the crown from your head. 
And proclaim, “ Who restores it again, 

He shall wear it thenceforth, and be king in my stead—" 
Dear reward ! thou shouldst tempt me in vain. 

No happy soul, living, shall ever reveal 

What the howl of these waters is doom’d to conceal. 

Full many’s the brave vessel, seized by the tide, 

Th^has perish'd in that yawning grave; 

But keel and mast, shatter’d, alone ever ride 
Again toss’d on the crest of that wave :— 

Now clearer and clearer again you hear 
« The storm rushing nearer, and still more near. 

Again hisses the flood, and foams, and boils. 

As when water is mixed with fire; 

The spray spouts to heaven, and endless toils 
Wave on wave in succession dire ; 

And again, with the distant thunder's din. 

The w'aves dash with white foam from the womb within. 

And see ! from the ocean’s dark bosom where now 
A swan-white Jirm is espied; 

And a fair polish’d shoulder emerges to view. 

And buffets with vigour the labouring tide. 

’Tis the youth ! and triumphant he rears in his hand 
The bright goblet, and waves it with joy to the land ! 

And long did he breathe, and deep did he si gh. 

As he greeted the sun-hght of day; 

Glad shouted each voice of that throng to the sky. 

While one to another they say : 

'* He lives! he is there ! oh noble and brave 1 
He has rescued his life from the merciless wave.” 

And now, with glad escort advancing, behold 
At the feet of the king where he falls; 

On his knee he presents him the bright cup of gold. 

And the king to his beautiful daughter calls,— 

Rich wine to the brim in the goblet she pour’d. 

And thus did the youth then unfold to his lord:— 
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" May the king live long!—Oh happy who breathe 
In the rosy light above ; 

But horror dwells in the deep beneath, 

And let man never tempt the Gods, to prove 
What they in mercy from liuman eye 
Have veiled in gloom and dread mystery. 


With lightning's speed I sank with the tide. 
Till a cataract’s gushing force 
Burst from a cavern’s rocky side, 

And opposed ray downward course ; 

And thus, in the twofold torrent’s bound. 
Was I whirl'd, like a top, resistless round. 


“ Then God did show me, to whom my tongue 
In this perilous moment cried. 

Where a column of rock from the ocean sprung,- 
I clasp'd it, and ileath defied ! 

And the cup was poised upon corals there. 

It had else descended—I know not where— 


“ For under me lay, yet mountain-deep, 

A purple darkness vast; 

And though to the ear these horrors sleep, 

My eye with terror was cast 
On the snakes, salamanders, and dragons beneath, 
As they swarm’d in the grisly pool of death. 

Dark masses of hideous monsters there 
In lM>rrible mixture lay ;— 

The Hamnier-hsh with its form of fear. 

The Rock-lish and prickly Hay, 

And the ravenous Shark all grimly smiled. 

Hyena of the ocean wild ! 

“ Despairing I thought, as there I hung. 

How far from all human ken ! 

A single sentient soul among 
The shapes of that ocean den : 

Deep under the reach of human sound. 

With monsters of the drear profound. 

And with horror I saw a creature near 
Move a hundred joints—and now 
It darts at me ! all wild with fear, 

I abandon’d the coral bough ;— 

Quick seized me the eddy, but not in 
For it bore me aloft to the light again !” 

The king heard the tale with amazement sheer; 

And said, “ The goblet is thine: 

And this ring will I give thee—a pledge more dear 
Adorn’d with the costliest gems that shine, 

Wilt thou venture again, and discover to me 
What thou find'st on the deep deep bed of the sea. 
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His daughter had listened, and soft was her aim, 

As, with flattering lips, she cried : 

“ Oh father, desist from this terrible game; 

He has done what none dared do beside ; 

But, canst thou not conquer thy heart's desire, 

Let some knight take the palm from the humble squire.” 

The king snatch'd the goblet, and rose from his seat, * 

As he hurl’d it in haste back again ; 

And~“ Fetch but that goblet once more to my feet— 
Thou shalt be the first knight in my train ; 

And shalt marry the maiden this day, I decree. 

Who now tenderly sues in compassion for thee." 


Then the soul of the youth seized an ardour sublime, 
Bold flash’d the bright fire from his eyes ;— 

He sees the fair form spread with blushes for him, 
She grows pale—and senseless she lies ;— 

No danger he dreads which shall that prize bestow, 
And headlong he dashes, for weal or woe ! 


The roll of the waters is heard again. 

That thunder proclaims their return— 

All eagerly stoop, with fond eyes, o’er the main. 

And again—all the waves back are borne; 

They rush up to the brink, they subside as before. 

But no wave brings that youth back again to the shore. 


WOMAN’S EYES. 


Oh ! sweet eye of woman, of virtuous woman. 

How lovely, how permanent thou ! 

How bright is that ray, with which thou dost illumine 
The heaven of her innocent brow. 


Soft beam of afiection! whose mildness dissolves 
All the turbulent storms of the heart; 

What argument shatters man's firmest resolves. 
Like the lightning thy glance can impart! 


.1. P. .J. 
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A CHARMING COUPLE. 

BY MRS. HOVLANB. 

Ye fair marrinil damea, who bo often deplore 
That a lover onee blest, is a lover no more. 

Attend to my counsel, nor blush to he taught. 

That prudence must f»(»vcrn what la’auty has rnught .—Ohl Sung. 


** You are surely the happiest wo¬ 
man in the world, Lady Langdale, so 
far as regards the marriage of your 
daughter," said Mrs. Geary, an old and 
affectionate friend; " for Edward Laun¬ 
ceston is a most extraordinary young 
man; handsome, wealthy, accomplish¬ 
ed ; lively, yet steady, and well-edu¬ 
cated. fie seems, indeed, to have been 
born to be the husband of your sweet 
Louisa, who is so lovely and good, that 
I used to think she would never meet 
with a suitable match. What a charm¬ 
ing couple they will be!” 

“Very true,” replied Lady Lang- 
dale with an aspiration very like a 
sigh. 

“ Very true V' re-echoed the friend ; 
“ to be sure it is true, and more than 
true; they will be the happiest of the 
happy : surely you think they will; or 
you know something about the bride¬ 
groom, which I have never dreamt of.” 

" I know nothing of him,” said Lady 
Langdalc, quickly ; “ but what is good; 
have seen nothing but what is amiable. 
Your eulogium indeed awoke anxiety, 
for in considering him a charmwg man, 

I must deem him one who will be sub¬ 
ject to many temptations. All the 
M'orld is in league to render such an 
«me dissipated ; to seduce him from 
the home he loves, the wife he has 
promised to cherish, and the many du¬ 
ties which his situation calls on him 
to perform.” 

“ Very true again ; but when his 
wife is equally charming, which I am 
certain Louisa is, there is little doubt 
but her influence will counteract, not 
only the general seductions of life, but 
those which arc more to be dreaded for 
a man of his character. The most self- 
conceited coquette in the circles of fa¬ 
shion, will hardly seek to withdraw his 
heart from its allegiance to one so beau- 

S-VOL. Xir.~MAY. 


tiful and talented as his own lady, who 
is indeed perfect,” 

“ She is very lovely, very good, and 
very clever,” said the mother; “ but 
she is by no means perfect; it is not in 
human nature to l>e so ; there is always 
some weak point in the best of us.” 

“ Religiously speaking, there must 
be, I grant, but I have never found 
where it lay in Louisa; for, with all her 
grace and beauty, she iMmconscious of 
it: I never saw a spanF of vanity in 
her.” 

“ Nor I, which is a great thing for a 
mother to say, but from this very ab¬ 
sence of self-esteem, which is her great¬ 
est charm, there is connected a pecu¬ 
liarity of disposition, which may be 
fatal to her happiness, married as she 
is, to a man so delightful to all, and so 
exceedingly dear to herself. She never 
believes herself to be loved by others 
as she loves them ; she doubts her own 
power of attaching them, and is of 
course subject to the misery of suspi¬ 
cion, even when the sound judgment 
with which she is blest, repels such a 
notion. As a girl, she was harassed 
with the fear that I preferred her bro¬ 
thers to her; at school, she supposed 
her governess loved her less than any 
one, because she was less loveable; 
such a thought may be fatal in married 
life to the happiness of her who in¬ 
dulges it, especially when united to a 
man who must attract attention, who 
may awaken improper sentiments with¬ 
out any blame on his part. I have suf¬ 
fered too much myself from this un¬ 
happy peculiarity in my dear child, 
during my long widowhood, not to 
fear for them both,” 

Mrs. Geary had herself known many 
and great misfortunes, for she had lost 
every member of a once flourishing fa¬ 
mily, and she was therefore inclined to 
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think that her fnend, (the happy mo- quently speak of, as a dear girl you 
ther of two fine boys, still at Eton, and would like to know. Will you accom- 
a girl beloved and admired by all, given pany me to call on them?" 
this very morning in wedlock, to the “ Certainly," said Louisa, rising has- 
man of her choice), was making moun- tily; nevertheless, there was something 
tains of molehills, and vaticinating im- shrinking in her manner, when she en- 
probable evils, whilst she overlooked tered the carriage, and a more than ne- 
palpable blessings ; but she only ob- cessary previous attention to her dress; 
.served upon it, that “ Lady L. was but Edward did not remark either; 
low spirited, from parting with her he was eager to see his relations, for 
daughter, which was indeed a great having lost both parents, they stood to 
trial, and made one apt to grow ner- him in more stead* than usual, and he 
vous, and conjure up a thousand fears longed to see their admiration of Louisa, 
and surmises, it was certain there were and their approbation of his conduct as 
neither perfect characters, nor perfect a married man. He had also pleasure, 
happiness in this world, which was a (as all men have) in adding to his so- 
very good thing, seeing we must all ciety, a man of importance in his circle, 
leave it so soon.” ^ and a woman whom every body liked. 

Meantime, Louisa and Edward pur- Tliey -were received with the utmost 
sued their way from Northamptonshire, cordianty and kindness, for Sophy con- 
where the bride had hitherto lived, to sidered herself as receiving a sister, 
the metropolis, and although some who, although somewhat the younger, 
natural tears^e dropped,” for a mure would be also a chaperon. She came 
affectionate <9^ never existed, they herself, under the description of a plain 
might be alike pronounced happy ; yet very pleasing girl, for she had great 
Edward was, however, the more exhi- vivacity, some wit, the ease which be- 
larated, as being proud of his prize, longs to fashionable life, and the good 
and conscious of its value. When in- temper which sweetens life every where 
deed, he had exhibited her to a wide —ever since she could remember, she 
circle of congratulating friends, and had loved cousin Ned us a playfellow 
had enjoyed the still sweeter pleasure and relative, and that which she felt, 
of giving her all the varied amusements she showed with the more ease, of 
presented by a new and fascinating course, because her handsome cousin 
world; he did not sink into the dul- was now di.spospd of to the most charm- 
ness frequently ascribed to matrimonial ing woman she had ever seen. 
tite-iUletes, or abate in any degree, Alas ! from this time, one charm 
tho.se attentions so dear to the heart of faded rapidly on that fair countenance, 
woman. Louisa’s song was still the for it neither wore the look of confi- 
sweetest that reached his ear, her form dence, nor the smile of cheerfulness, 
was the most graceful that met his eye ; and in a short time, languor and pale¬ 
time passed swiftly in her society, and ness were observable; alarmed for her 
when an engagement, either of busi- health, and grieved to see her spirits 
ness or pleasure, called him from her, suffer, though she anxiously strove to 
for a few hours, he returned w'ith avi- re-assure him, as to both, the young 
dity, and met his welcome with delight ; husband could only look to Sophy So¬ 
il vas plain that he desired to be charm- mers for help and comfort. In detain¬ 
ing only in the eyes of her who was ing her society for Louisa, he thought 
charming to him, and that all the higher himself more assisted, than in gain- 
parts of his character, as a good and ing even the advice of Sir Henry Hal- 
useful man, were developing in their ford, whose prescriptions, for once, 
happiest atmosphere—connubial affec- seemed of little use to the patient, 
tion. In consequence of the anxiety he suf- 

One day after an airing, he entered fered, Edward held many long con- 
with peculiar joy painted on his coun- sultations with Miss Somers, for when 
tenance. "I have just learnt,” said he, his mind w’as not engaged with detail- 
‘‘ that my uncle Somers has arrived ing the incipient symptoms of his lady's 
in town, accompanied by my cousin suspected disorder, he became occupied 
Sophy, Vhom you have heard me fre- with descanting on her many excellent 
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qualities, and in fact “he lived his 
■wooing days again,” by relating the 
story of his courtship, to one who lent 
a sister’s ear to his tales, the more wil¬ 
lingly, because she had something, of 
the same nature, to confide to him. As 
however, Louisa, in a short time became 
silent, abstracted, averse from com¬ 
pany, and although mild in manners, 
yet evidently discomposed in temper ; 
they alike, bent all their powers to her 
relief, and at length, Sophy earnestly 
advised the unhappy husband, either 
to take her into the country, for her 
native air, or entreat Lady Langdale to 
visit them, and assist in restoring the 
health and spirits of her daughter. 

On the fond mother’s arrival, a sor¬ 
rowful tide was poured into her sym¬ 
pathizing heart by the anxious hus¬ 
band. “Louisa had lost her spirits, 
and her good looks, yet no physical 
cause could be assigned for such a 
change ; she could not sleep at nights; 
was frecjuently heard to sigh, and more 
than once, he had seen her eyes fill 
with tears; her appetite was indiffer¬ 
ent ; her sense of pleasure evidently 
gone;—what could it be that affected 
her?” 

Mrs. Launceston received her mo¬ 
ther with joy that amounted to rap¬ 
ture ; yet there was evidently some¬ 
thing of an inward struggle, a desire 
to conceal feelings accustomed to be up¬ 
permost, but the welcome was scarcely 
over, when Miss Somers dropt in, on 
her way to a party, to know “ if Lady 
Langdale had arrived.” 

So well and so happy did her friend 
look at this moment, that the kind- 
hearted girl was delighted with the 
effect of a circumstance suggested by 
herself. “ The poor thing,” said she, 
internally, “ was mother-sick, and no 
wonder; had my dear mother been 
spared to me, I think I could never 
have left her." 

After the journey had been talked 
over, tea brought for tlie traveller, and 
Louisa's delight in the arrival, can¬ 
vassed ; Miss Somers, turning to Mr. 
Launceston, said: 

“ I am just thinking, Edward, you 
had better go with me to Mrs. Sneyd's 
rout, my carriage is waiting, you know, 
and you have cards j Louisa will give 


you leave gladly, because she is so hap¬ 
pily enga^d.” 

“ You had much better go Mr. Laun¬ 
ceston, for then you will be happily en¬ 
gaged,” said his lady in a tone of voice 
which said much to the perception of 
the mother.” 

“ I don’t think I shall,” replied the 
husband, “you have kindly sent me 
out several evenings, when you said 
ou should be amused by a book ; but 
have always found you worse on my 
return, and the fear of doing so again, 
would make me uncomfortable now ; 
indeed, 1 am afraid the excitement this 
pleasure has given you, may, by-and- 
bye, be injurious.” 

“ No, Lady Langdale will guard 
against that,” said Miss Somers, as she 
rose to depart, at the same time casting 
on the invalid a look of such deep in¬ 
terest, and true regard, that it pene¬ 
trated the heart ot^he mother, who ob¬ 
served so soon as Vie was gone : 

“ What a very sweet countenance 
Miss Somers has.” 

“ Yes,” said Launceston ; “ consider¬ 
ing that she has not one tolerable fea¬ 
ture, her expression is very good; in 
fact, she is an excellent creature, and 
one reads her di.spositiun in her face.” 

Mrs. Launceston had drawn her lips 
together, in a manner that indicated a 
determination not to speak a word, good 
or bad, but they opened to emit a gentle 
sigh. Lady Langdale turning suddenly 
to her son-in-law, said in reply : 

“Yet with all this, and perhaps much 
more, in your cousin’s favour, she is 
not a woman to make Louisa jealous, 
nor are your attentions of such a nature 
as to justify her jealousy.” 

“Jealous, madam ! jealous of Sophy 
Somers ! What can you mean? Louisa 
never dreamt of such a thing.” 

“ Yes; she has not only dreamt of 
it, but lost sleep, strength, and beauty 
from that cause, and who shall say what 
she might not have lost beside ? Speak 
Louisa, am I not right ?” 

But Louisa could not speak, she sank 
in a flood of hysterical tears upon her 
mother’s bosom. 

“ It is plain to me,” said Lady Lang¬ 
dale, “ that from want of a little open¬ 
ness on my daughter’s part, and the want 
perhaps, of a little prudeqee on yours—” 
s 2 
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Prudence !*' exclaimed the angry, 
and, indeed, injured husband ; " pru¬ 
dence could not be called for, when 
there was nothing to conceal, nothing 
to contrive. Miss Somers has been to 
me as a s ster, and was to your daugh¬ 
ter a warm and tender friend ; if I have 
jlaily sought her advice, it was because 
I knew her to be such : if I have been 
tied to her society, it was because 
Louisa’s ill health kept me from all 
other company; if my love, my soli¬ 
citude ; my—but I shall say no more, 
there are some wounds that cannot be 
healed, and this is one of them; it la¬ 
cerates the very heart.” 

As Launceston spoke, he rang the 
bell violently, and ordered his carriage, 
in a voice that spoke the agitation of 
his soul: Lady Langdale gently placing 
her still weeping daughter on the sofa, 
seized his hands, saying, “You can't go 
out to-night.” 

“ Yes, madam; I^all go directly to 
my uncle’s, and wait his daughter’s re¬ 
turn, and then inform them that my 
domestic happiness requires the sacri¬ 
fice of their acquaintance.” 

“ No, no, no,” cried Louisa, throw¬ 
ing herself on her knees before him ; 
“ I love, I revere my uncle Somers." 

“But you hate his daughter, that 
good girl who has felt so much for 
you ; a daughter who will soon be the 
wife of an honourable husband ; that it 
is necessary to remove her from the con¬ 
tamination of such a worthless rou^ as 
Edward Launceston, a man who, in 
the mere passion for change, could for¬ 
sake his lovely young wife to ‘ batten 
on a moor.’ ” 

“ Forgive me, dear Edward, forgive 
me; I see I was wrong; for, from the 
very day you took me to visit Sophy, 
I have nourished the fear that you pre¬ 
ferred her ; she is so pleasant, so witty, 
so engaging, I feared that her society 
fascinated you. I thought you were, 
perhaps, wearied of your poor Louisa. 
I felt that—but I cannot tell you what 
I felt,” 

“ But I can," said Lady Langdale ; 
“ from infancy, Louisa has loved too 
intensely, those to whom she was at 
.ill attached, and by the same rule has 
been subject to suspecting their return 
of love. I told you, in your days of 
courtship, of this weakness, but you 


would not then listen to my ‘ tale of 
symptom:’ you have now seen the ef¬ 
fect of this mental disease, and can, I 
trust, pity her who suffers from it; that 
you also have suffered, is her punish¬ 
ment : do not make it more severe, by 
a breach with your relations, an expose 
to your servants, and perhaps, even an 
injury to Miss Somers." t 

Again pardon was intreated and, of 
course, fully, freely bestowed, for every 
generous man forgives an acknowledged 
fault, and most husbands are lenient to 
errors arising from even a weak excess 
of love. In a short time, they both re¬ 
turned with Lady Langdale, and it was 
believed by Miss Somers and others, 
that her native air had the effect of re¬ 
storing bloom to the cheek, and peace 
to the bosom of the beautiful Mrs. 
Launce.ston. 

The London season returned, and 
with it our young couple, still as charm¬ 
ing and attached as ever, but the lady 
“ was as women wish to be, who love 
their lords,” and she could not therefore 
mix much in gay society, though she 
was now too satisfied with the stability 
of her husband, or too fearful of the 
prevalence of her own failing, to pre¬ 
vent him from doing so. At this time, 
her chief companion, and indeed her 
bosom friend, was Mrs. Egmont, (once 
the dreaded cousin Sophy) who sate 
with her many an evening, whilst Ed¬ 
ward, with a zest arising from long ab¬ 
stinence, sought amusement in the clubs, 
the Opera, or the houses of their friends. 
At one of the latter, he met with a very 
elegant widow, who appeared absolutely 
besieged by admirers, and took refuge 
with him, as a married man, whose de¬ 
signs she could not suspect, and who 
was so handsome and agreeable to offer 
all she could desire of companionship. 
In short, a flirtation was begun between 
them, which succeeding interviews con¬ 
tinued and increased—the lady liked a 
handsome beau, and tlie gentleman saw 
no harm in dancing after a fine wo¬ 
man, who evidently distinguished him. 
“ There was no comparison between 
her and his beautiful young wife; no 
one could suppose he thought so, and 
happily Louisa (jealous as she might 
be by nature) was not likely to find her 
suspicions awakened, now she kept the 
house.” 
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But if the vrife was consigned to a 
sick room, the cousin was not, and so 
much was her anxiety excited for the 
sake of both, that so soon as it was pos¬ 
sible for Louisa to see company, she 
urged her to accompany her husband, 
and receive their friends at home, the 
consequence was, a speedy observance 
of the peculiar manner in which this 
new acquaintance was received, and a 
perception that they had been for se¬ 
veral weeks, in the habit of meeting 
familiarly; indeed the lady had a splen¬ 
did establishment, and frequently re¬ 
ceived Edward at her house, yet she 
made no advance in acquaintanceship 
with his lady, nor any disguise in her 
partiality to him ; she was a bold, bad 
woman, willing to destroy the happi¬ 
ness of others, for the paltry gratifica¬ 
tion of being supposed capable of en¬ 
slaving a very charming young man, 
who had a very charming young wife, 
who might thereby be led to similar 
error of conduct. 

Such thoughts never entered the 
pure mind of Louisa, who for a long 
time struggled against her own con¬ 
viction, and was willing to ascribe every 
conclusion, which implicated her hus¬ 
band, rather to her own false concep¬ 
tions thim his delinquency. She tren»- 
blcd at the recollection of her own 
shame and sorrows—she nourished 
every memorial of his love and tender¬ 
ness, and schooled her own heart and 
conduct into acquiescence, though she 
could not command its tranquillity, so 
long as it was possible ; the time how¬ 
ever came when duty itself called her 
to a different course of conduct. 

It was now summer, and many per¬ 
sons were leaving town; but it had 
been settled that the Launcestons would 
remain until after Louisa’s confinement, 
when one day Edward entered to say 
he had just determined to run down to 
Harrowgate for a week or two ; adding, 
with an air of kind consideration, 1 shall 
be back, my dear, before the time you 
would wish for me; and, on my return, 
can bring your dear mother with me. 

It was with the utmost difficulty that 
Louisa suppressed her tears, but she 
dreaded lest he should accuse her of 
some jealous freak; and, although she 
fully believed that the latly to whom 
her suspicions pointed was the cause of 


this movement, she dared not say one 
word that should appear to him an ac¬ 
cusation. She therefore forced a woe¬ 
ful smile into her countenance, told him 
to be true to his time ; and, with a 
throbbing heart, received a farewell kiss, 
which seemed to her, cold even to 
cruelty. 

When he was really gone she wept 
bitterly, and was found in this situation 
by Mrs. Egmont who said hastily, with 
more truth than prudence, “ so ! I see 
Ned is really such a fool as to leave you 
at that woman’s bidding. I have no 
patience with him ; 1 will consult with 
my father, for sometliing must be done 
to save him from utter perdition." 

“ 1 will write to my mother instantly,” 
said Louisa, wiping her eyes and strug¬ 
gling to overcome her trepidation. 

Mrs. Launceston's letter, though a 
very short one, showed the alarmed 
mother in a moment that this was no 
false foundation for idle fear; and, al¬ 
though in delicate health, she lost not 
a moment in setting out for the place 
whither her son-in-law had gone before 
her; and, urged by her feelings, she 
travelled so much quicker than he had 
(for it was certain he had, from stage to 
stage, meditated a return) that she ar¬ 
rived two hours after him at the Granby, 
and immediately learnt that he had 
joined a large party to see the Drip¬ 
ping Well at Knaresborough; amongst 

whom the newly arrived Lady-was 

the most prominent and attractive per¬ 
sonage. 

Great was the astonishment of Ed¬ 
ward Launceston to find himself seated 
close to Lady Langdale at the dinner 
table (every one's place being regulated 
by their arrival), even though the belle 
of the day, the fair widow, was exactly 
opposite. His powers of conversation 
were banished by surprise ; and al¬ 
though the evident indisposition or 
Lady Langdale accounted for a visit to a 
place where her physician had most pro¬ 
bably consigned her, he yet felt angry 
that she should have removed to so 
great a distance from her daughter, “ at 
a time when Louisa (his dear uncom¬ 
plaining Louisa) would have found so 
great a consolation in her society.” His 
heart smote him as he thought of her; 
for, whatever might have brought her 
mother, he at least had recallment, no 
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excuse for quitting town, but the invi¬ 
tation of a woman who was, after all, 
notliing to him. 

Perliaps circumstances favoured this 
conclusion; a very young and pretty 
girl sat next the widow; whose rouge, 
curls, pearls and smiles, were altogether 
unable to bear the contrast with natural 
bloom and unstudied graces. In fact, 
she appeared to him but little younger 
than Lady Langdale, whose figure was 
far finer; whom she indeed seemed to 
consider somewhat of a rival, as her 
own hitherto flattering attentions were 
now transferred to a handsome fox 
hunting baronet in the president's 
chair. 

With these previous dispositions, it 
was no wonder that when he accompa¬ 
nied Lady Langdale to her own par¬ 
lour, and found himself addressed with 
all the tenderness of a parent—to him¬ 
self, not less than to her for whom a 
mother’s best energies were exerted, all 
the better feelings of his nature, all the 
higher prindples which had been im¬ 
planted in it, were called forth, and 
that he alike lamented the error of the 
past, and rejoiced in deliverance from 
the probable sins of the future. A line, 
a single line, but one most dear, most 
blessed, was dispatched by the post of 
that night, and the following day be¬ 
held him accompanying her, whom he 
held to be more than mother, towards 
that home which he bitterly lamented 
that he had left, and which he at once 
dreaded and desired to see; for, alas ! 
how much had he to fear on behalf of 
a being so sensitive ? how much had he 
to hope from the possibility of a new 
and dearer tie to life, which at this time 
he held to be one that must render him 
perforce, not less a happy, than a vir¬ 
tuous man. 

Their journey was necessarily slow, 
for Lady Lang^le’s rapid movements 
in the first instance, had incapacitated 


her in the second; but letters, sweet, 
kind, penitential, and most efficacious 
letters, passed forward by every me¬ 
dium, and were better for the anxious, 
afflicted wife, than even the presence of 
the parties so desired, might have been. 
It was the delightful task of the once 
dreaded Sophy, to receive the travel¬ 
lers, and exclaim: i 

** We have got a beautiful boy : much 
too good for you, Ned; I shall take it 
away, poor lamb, that it may escape 
the father’s example.” 

“But Louisa—my wife, my angel 
wife!—-how is she 

“ She is asleep, thank God, at this 
time : her trial has been terrible, as 
your conscience must tell you, but all 
is well at present.’* 

For this Edward was indeed grate¬ 
ful, and eagerly did he seek his own 
dressing-room, that he might humbly 
pour out his soul in thankful adoration. 
Like the Prodigal, he could have said, 

‘ 1 have sinned against Heaven, and 
thee,’ to the wife of his bosom, and it 
will be readily believed that like him, 
he was by that wife received, ever, when 
he was ‘ afar off,’ and that she rejoiced 
because ‘ he that was lust, was found’ at 
a time when she could give to his arras, 
and his heart, the dearly-bought, but 
the most precious boon which God in 
mercy hath bestowed upon his creatures. 

Happily as these trials ended, and 
happy a9 their subjects still continue, 
let it not be forgotten, that it is the es¬ 
pecial duty of every accountable crea¬ 
ture, to eradicate as much as possible, 
all evil dispositions and prevalent weak¬ 
nesses, from their hearts; for no man 
can furetel the issue of apparently trivial 
errors, and where Providence has been 
most bountiful in the gifts of nature and 
fortune, many misfortunes, the conse% 
quence of slight deviations of conduct, 
may arise to the most “ charming 
couple.” 
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THE BOOK OF FLOWERS. 

“ Ye ahail not live in vain." 

SwBBT flowers ! there is a charm among your leaves, 

That heals a bruised heart, and tells it where 
To look for brighter hopes than wing this air. 

For when neglected love the bosom grieves, 

‘ Forget-me-not’ a wreath of comfort weaves; 

The * heartsease’ hath enough of bloom to spare. 

To deck the long drear hours of worldly care. 

The ‘ snow-drop ’ comes in spring, it ne’er deceives. 

And are there not far holier emblems still. 

Profusely scatter’d o’er earth's drooping bowers ? 

* Passion-flowers’ tell that Jesu came to spill 
His blood for man ; and mid the ruin’d towers. 

The Star of Bethlehem glistens, God’s will 
To man is written on the wild field flowers! 

Tennant Lachlan. 


THE HAUNTED HOUSE. 

liV MISS KMMA WIIITEIIBAD. 

^ Continued Jroni page 344, April.) 


Light was the step of Harry Burrell 
as he flew up the old oak stairs of the 
Rose Tavern, to know what liad caused 
accents so singular and fearful, to be 
repeated in echoes thus fantastic and 
laughable. But his career was soon 
stopped by the want of light, and his 
voice calling out, to those behind him, 
overpowered the clatter of their con¬ 
fused pursuit, whilst those whose fears 
had taught them to hang back, very 
considerately went in quest of what he 
had as louclly required, as far more 
serviceable in affording protection to 
themselves, than beneficial in their in¬ 
quiry. 

The silence which followed, was now 
interrupted by the broken whispers 
of two voices below stairs; but Harry 
Burrell was otherwise occupied, than 
in either remarking or listening. He 
was alone, in the opening of a dark 
and narrow passage, lit by one long 
casement, which stretched its deep 
embrasure along the width of the wall, 
and being divided and subdivided into 


the minutest compartments of lattice- 
work, glazed with the grey glass of by¬ 
gone centuries, just sufficed to throw dim 
twilight on surrounding space, and add 
a double mystery. 

He felt the stir of some human being 
near him, and presently, the rustle of 
light garments swept by, and he even 
touched, in trembling haste, the figure 
as it passed him. 

“ Hist—hush! sir, for heaven’s sake, 
or the blood of an innocent man will 
be on you,” said a voice, and he re¬ 
membered that it was the voice of Hugh 
Astel, for Fanny Lynne had confided 
to him the secret of their return. 

He repeated, in lenghtened whisper, 
her ejaculation of silence, and drew 
aside, just as the fleeting shadow of her 
person was seen, and gone. And now 
the playful flame of an approaching 
light, borne forward by those from 
below, prefigured upon the ceiling and 
walls the indistinct images and out¬ 
lines of those who moved with it to¬ 
wards the spot. 
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As a man of honour, you shall 
never be mistaken in me," said Bill 
Bell, upon the staircase, and after some 
struggling and reproof, on the part 
of Fanny Lynne, he snatched a kiss. 
What honour there may be in kisses, 
stolen in the dark, we know not, but 
certain it is, that springing upward, 
like the bird which is scared from its 
nest, she appeared the foremost of the 
group, and ere Harry Burrell had 
ceased watching the diversity of sha¬ 
dows that peopled the obscurity, she 
had hold of his garments, clinging as if 
for protection. Shortly, and at nnce, 
the figures on the wall were obliterated 
by the full lustre of light that broke 
upon them. 

“ Tush ! why so coy ? said the 
same voice, and it was followed by a 
laugh. Harry Burrell marked the tone 
and breathed his inward recognition 
of the accent. There was no disguise 
here, and it had once been familiar,— 
a sound never to be forgotten—whose 
intonation was graven on his heart for 
ever. He started and changed colour, 
glancing, in eager inquiry, towards the 
sailor. The question of his thoughts 
was answered conclusively. In strange 
emotion, he hastened on, when sud¬ 
denly he stumbled over something 
which appeared to be the body of an 
individual, stretched at the door of one 
of the sleeping chambers. 

But though extended, it was not 
insensible; for the legs and arms 
struggled incessantly, in contortions of 
singular absurdity, not unlike those of 
the crab, when stranded on tlie watery 
marsh of the sea shore, he plies his 
fins in retrograde movement towards 
the ocean. So this person grovelled 
and writhed himself against the .closed 
doorway, with visage levelled to the 
dust, as one who would willingly shut 
out all living objects from about him. 

The young man stooped down, and 
his exclamation of terrihed amazement, 
was changed to an idle accent of un¬ 
concern ; and then, as with some com¬ 
punction, he bent down and lifted him 
in his arms; but when the light re¬ 
vealed the object, his sympathy ended 
at once. He hastily relinquished his 
support, and let him fall a dead weight 
on the floor again. 

On close inspection, and to the in¬ 


creased astonishment of all parties, it 
was proved to be the very valuable 
carcass of Carces Cravenlaw, the at¬ 
torney, degraded in the unseemly 
fashion of one, overcome with excess 
of drink; and Fanny Lynne left him 
to be attended by those who might 
think him worthy their trouble. 

“ Holla, friend, what! capsized? why, 
messmate Craven," criddthe sailor; and 
whether from this sonorous appeal to 
his reason, or his second fall from the 
hands of Harry Burrell, the lawyer 
began to bestir him, muttering, " The 
ghost, sirs,—a spirit—did you see it? 
The spirit of the dead returned. A 
phantom—spectre— shade.*’ 

No one, however, answered him, only 
Harry Burrell, with the mockery of 
laughter; when some fixed their sight 
on the trembling attorney, whose 
ghastliness might truly have verified 
his assertion ; and others, glanced 
cautiously behind them, in a panic of 
imaginary spectres, and thence unto 
the black walls, as if to find the ap¬ 
parition they had ceased to behold 
elsewhere. " It was herself alone. I 
would swear it on the bed of death," 
groaned Cravenlaw, as he reeled and 
tottered in extremity of fear. 

" Ah ! the ghost of the chamber¬ 
maid,” said the sailor ; “ but have 
another rummer. Craven, and forget 
her;” but Cravenlaw replied with a 
broad stare, denoting ignorance of the 
other’s person, and forthwith actuated 
for such jorums of liquor as might be 
thought necessary to restore him. 

At this demand, Fanny Lynne won¬ 
dered, with many charming airs of 
tyranny and sarcasm; " How lawyer 
Cravenlaw could be thus desjierate to 
drink himself into the phrensy of ghost 
seeing, and then suppose that his friends 
would abet him in any such confirmed 
indiscretion: She was not the person 
to do it—and so on." When just as 
her aged suitor was deprecating her 
resentment, in all the soft seduction of 
love-whispers, the gleaming of a light 
played at the other end of the passage, 
and the squat person of Giles Mullln 
appeared. He advanced straight to¬ 
wards his friend. Ilis tone was quiet, 
sarcastic, distinct, as ever. 

“ Why alarm and rouse tlie house¬ 
hold ? ” said he. " What have your 
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idle fears to do with us? Why pass 
the time in drunken riot? The de¬ 
lusions of drink — Eh—Craven—one 
word from me, in sober reason—when 
you are in fitting state, my dear Craven 
—ray friend—and one word will dispel 
them." 

“ I assert that I have beheld a ghost," 
persisted Cravenlaw. “ Stand away, 
friend! beast—^knave—fool. Ah, Giles 
Mullin!” 

" My very excellent friends,” said 
Mullin, turning round, " it is great pity 
that this worthy man should be exposed 
—expose himself,—and under such— 
such very painful — disgraceful—piti¬ 
able circumstances. Retire, my dear 
friends, retire.” 

There, put him to bed,” said Harry 
Burrell. “ May the devil supply you 
both with dreams. You have my good 
wishesand he departed whistling, 
and followed by all whom this dis¬ 
turbance had called together. 

They were thus left alone. Craven- 
law, leaning his gaunt stature against 
the wainscoat, replied to the appealing 
gaze of hypocritical interest, cast up¬ 
ward from the stunted frame of Mullin, 
with divers groans, which indicated, in 
no ordinary measure, the terror and 
anxiety under which he laboured. 

“ I have seen her,” said he, at length; 
and there was the cunning of some 
secret delight mingled in his manner : 
“ Mullin, I have seen her. The ghost— 
the shadow—of her —of Emily Astel. 
The girl as she was living.” 

Giles Mullin did not answer; but in 
the fixed intensity of his regards there 
lurked more bitterness and acrimony 
of satire than could have been found in 
all the words he ever could have utter¬ 
ed; and this look wavered and died 
away into .his silent grimace, repre¬ 
sentative of inward laughter. 

“ To be sure,” said he, with more 
tlian usual monotony of tone; “ Craven, 
you have been drinking, man, and 
when wits are best. But get to bed, 
my Craven, and tell the same tale to¬ 
morrow.” 

" The devil and to-morrow,” mutter¬ 
ed the other. “ I tell you I have seen 
her, and her alone,—and—and she is 
wondrous beautiful, as 1 live.” 

” Beauty! The painted dust of 
earth,” said Mullin. “ That and the 


night and the day may puzzle us; but 
that — beauty—virtue — intellect—the 
three may well perplex the sceptical: 
but not me. It is a glorious chance 
at best. Well, Craven, if she lives, we 
must do our dirty work again, that’s 
all." 

“ Never, not I,” mumbled Craven- 
law. " If its no ghost. I’ll marry her. 
But Mullin, fetch some drink. Its 
hard work standing here, dare devil 
but he, with strong and obstinate de¬ 
cision pointing the way, dragged him 
to his room. “ Hang it, don’t talk 
trash," said he, in tlie strain of ignorant’ 
doubt, in which he sometimes indulged. 

I defy the spirits of earth, air, ocean, 
and sky, together, man. This is all 
fancy. Craven; prove that you have a 
soul—prove it; but such fellows as we 
—we can’t do it. Materialism—mate¬ 
rialism, is my argument; there is no 
principle independent of matter, sir. 
From the jumbling confusion of chaos 
nature sprung up, and to that she will 
return. And when we talk of souls— 
essences that exude and waft them¬ 
selves away, why! all I say is, let them 
come back in their corporeal day, and 
pull me by the nose, sir; give me some 
tangible demonstration of existence, and 
I will forgive them. But, sir, it can't 
be done—it can’t be done." 

With this tirade of vulgar impiety, 
the wretch waddled into the apartment 
of Cravenlaw, his reeling and rotatory 
motion giving admirable reason for the 
suspicion that, with respect to the ex¬ 
ercise of his rational faculties, he was 
in little better plight than his patron. 

'* Tangible demonstration ! Aye, 
Mullin,” muttered the other; “would 
you believe them ? No, no, these sha¬ 
dows would then be substance, and not 
spiritand he sunk asleep, murmur¬ 
ing of the apparition he had beheld. 

But unto the mind of Mullin other 
ideas were suggested. Alarmed by the 
cry, he had in part beheld the retiring 
figure of the lady as she retreated from 
the grasp of Harry Burrell. The float¬ 
ing raiment he had, at least, seen; and 
as the probability of her existence pre¬ 
sented itself, he resolved to watch 
warily with one eye open, as the watch 
dog guards the night, the ways of all 
who dwelt beneath the shelter of this 
roof. 
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But as the house became gradually 
quiet, Emily Astel, the real object of 
Lewisteme’s love and search, listened 
once more to be sure that she was not 
deceived, and that the danger which 
she had apprehended had passed away, 
she then revived from the terror which 
had crept over her, and throwing her¬ 
self on her knees, thanked heaven for 
this reprieve and for her father’s safety, 
and thereunto she added her hope that 
Lewisteme might not be denied assist¬ 
ance in his sorrows, and strength to en¬ 
dure this new affliction, which, tlirough 
her fault, had fallen on him. She 
sought also fresh comfort from the 
night’s events, recalling it again to her 
dear remembrance; and, as she knelt, 
there was something only too pleasing 
in the pain that oppressed her. 

She knew that some hours ago, as 
her bosom heaved with inward de¬ 
light, she had stolen from her retreat. 
Slowly, and cautiously and breatliless- 
ly, wrapt in her shawl, held together 
with tremulous hands that pressed her 
heart to keep it to its duty, she had 
gone forth, and had placed herself in 
the ante-room to the sleeping chamber 
Avhere Lewisteme was to repose that 
night, and thus, in feverish expectation 
she had awaitetl his coming. 

Emily beguiled the tedious hours 
with such generous and tender thoughts 
of her lover as transformed him into 
the nc plus ultra of all creatures of 
clay; in such grateful recollection as 
strengthened her affection; by so many 
pleading delusions that she sighed while 
she smiled, then wiped away all brighter 
thoughts. And while she watched, in 
almost hopeless anticipation of his ar¬ 
rival, when her blushes of repressed 
joy had melted into the paleness of 
hope deferred, the door of tlie further 
chamber turned slowly, and bearing a 
lamp, Edward Lewisteme appeared. 
She shrunk into the deepest recess of 
the closet where she was concealed, and 
glided from the glass door in trepida¬ 
tion, partly caused by fear of discovery, 
but in greater degree, by that retiring 
cxtacy of confusion which thrills in 
the veins and heart of all who have 
truly loved. We speak of the tender 
sex; for we surmise, believe, hope, 
that the manly suitor, like the warrior 


of ancient, or modern days, comes to 
the field determined-to conquer or die ; 
nor take flight till fairly beaten from 
his position. However, at the first 
glance she beheld that change in him 
which she had failed to remark in her¬ 
self ; but love, which has ere now 
bestowed some seeming beauty on de¬ 
formity, never ceases to revere even the 
ruins of that temple where ft first wor¬ 
shipped, and she hailed him as welcome, 
and even more dear than ever. 

But to return to Lewisteme. He 
had been able to obtain no proof of her 
death, and though he had indulged the 
thought that she might yet be living, 
yet, since his visit to the coast where 
the vessel was wrecked, this dear hope 
had been destroyed. His heated imagi¬ 
nation had oftentimes since then repic¬ 
tured lier as once again restored. His 
visits to the haunted house, tenanted 
by shadows and troubled by unseen 
voices, increased this fatal delusion. 

Still, as Emily beheld him, the first 
sweet tremor over, she advanced to be¬ 
hold again. The temptation of looks,— 
who that loves can resist it? like sighs, 
they will escape us unawares, and when 
we can see, ourselves unseen, it is 
soothing as balsam to the smarting of 
wounds, and sweeter than honey to 
the lips. But we beg pardon, no offence 
to the fair reader; no pleasure in the 
wide world to those who are not so. 
We only humbly suggest that the lady’s 
sensations were something resembling 
these. 

As she leaned behind the shadow of 
the entrance, some such sweet ideas 
amused her, till, all unconsciously, the 
distance between Lewisteme and her¬ 
self became less and less, and she ven¬ 
tured to approach as far as the glass 
door would permit. This was such 
near neighbourhood as rendered it 
somewhat dangerous, and yet it was 
only far too delightful. 

At the same time, the thoughts of 
Edmund Lewisteme were, by no means, 
enviable. It is too true .that he lin¬ 
gered over her memory and mourned 
her anew ; and dear was the recollec¬ 
tion, and more powerful even than 
manhood, for, leaning down upon the 
table, as willing to hide his weakness 
from himself, me hot tears burst from 
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him, heaved out in such inward sighing 
of lamentation as gives tenor to the 
manly anguish it pourtrays. 

His sorrows, indeed, were only too 
sacred to the beholder; and, for an 
instant, she started forward that she 
might throw herself at his feet, and 
plead forgiveness for the injuries and 
woe which she had caused him. But 
her father’s safety, perhaps his life, 
depended on her prudence and she 
withheld herself from the impulse; so 
great, however, was the contention be¬ 
tween tenderness and duty, that ere 
she resolved, the sense of deep despair 
left her entirely dispirited and ex¬ 
hausted with the struggle. 

At length, the tears which broke 
from Lewisteme were succeeded by 
long drawn sighs, and she breathed 
back responsively the sounds of his dis¬ 
tress, and gave the echo of the accents 
of his misery. At this repetition he, 
at last, looked round, but with the 
mournful vacancy of one too engrossed 
by sorrow to give much heed to tones 
so familiar. He glanced indeed quickly 
about him, and as fate would have it, 
the flame of the light fell full in her 
direction, but unaware of such circum¬ 
stance, slie still stood peering through 
the glass door, too much wrapt up in 
observing him to be sensible of the 
danger which menaced her. 

Lewisteme, for his part, cast his looks 
carelessly enough round the place, but 
as if under some sudden fascination, 
now gazed on the doorway and quailed 
at the sight; but he again became flred 
by the beautiful presence of Emily 
still standing there. And well might 
he be paralyzed by fear and doubt, for 
the ghastliness of her appearance too 
much resembled those of the dead, and 
the wild sorrow and tenderness of her 
looks were only the fit reflection of that 
desperation and love which were in 
her thoughts. He gazed again and 
again; still his disturbed sight wan¬ 
dered here and there only to return to 
her; and presently, by the strange and 
frantic delight which he betrayed, she 
knew that he recognized her. 

But the very horror of the thought 
bound her immoveable; and when she 
saw the necessity of flight, or inevita¬ 
ble exposure must ensue, her fainting 
limbs refused to support her, and she 


continued gazing in fearful tranquil¬ 
lity upon that doom from which she 
could not hope to escape. Lewisteme, 
in no less dreadful incertitude, never 
turned away his amazed sight; but, 
filled nfii/i the impassioned fire of his 
love, persevered in beholding the sup¬ 
posed phantom conjured up by his 
distracted fancy. 

But there was no time left for thought, 
for rising, he moved deliberately to¬ 
wards her, and yet that might be hardly 
called an approach, where every uncer¬ 
tain step was followed by the pause, deep 
and long, which sufficiently told the 
doubt and varying emotions whichover- 
came him. Should she stay, she must 
undoubtedly be recognized; should 
she then dare the chances of escape ? 
The question was scarce asked, when 
his hand was upon the lock, the door 
opened, he entered, and as he entered, 
she glided, in pallid, and almost insen¬ 
sible motion from the place. The light 
within the chamber he had quitted, 
just served'to reveal the grey atmo¬ 
sphere of very imperfect twilight; but 
though within some few steps of each 
other, Lewisteme seemed to be waiting, 
in serious sadness of extacy, the ending 
of that visitation, which had, at last, 
blessed his disturbed vision. 

“ Dear, adored, admirable creature,” 
he ejaculated, and the tender mildness 
of his tones were such as to defy the 
supposition of his insanity ; you have 
come from the blest region of better 
worlds; have hastened in pious gen¬ 
tleness to console and reconcile me; 
but yet—Oh God! have mercy, and 
drive me not to madness,” he added, in 
the fervency of prayer, for by this time 
he had approached too near her, to 
doubt the reality of her presence. She 
languished in the last faintness of men¬ 
tal agony, and leaned against the wall 
of the apartment, and with wild horror, 
wept over the face of Lewisteme, and 
he remained immoveable. 

It was now that the contrast of the 
living and the dead came in full force 
upon lus senses; there was here no rigid 
serenity that spoke of the peace and 
nothingness of death, but rather the 
yielding insensibility of some living 
being, who appealed for the pity and 
protection due to her weakness and in¬ 
nocence. He stretched out his arms 
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as if tempted to touch her, and all at 
once, being struck with the reality of 
life, gave vent to the frenzy of the 
thought, in that one terrific cry of de¬ 
spairing affection, which roused the 
party below stairs in the Rose, and as 
he breathed out this cry of despair, he 
sank down inanimate and senseless on 
the earth. 

We need not tell how wildly she 
stooped, and raised him in her trem¬ 
bling arms, and held him to her heart, 
and called upon him ; and none but idle 
folly would attempt to conceal it. In 
the truth of nature, she pressed her lips 
to his, and christened him again by 
such gentle names as once she used to 
call him, and all this was mingled in 
the shower of tears she wept. Now, 
as if roused by her voice, be raised 
himself, and looked in bewilderment 
about. “ Beloved, exquisite vision,” 
he sighed, " reside with me for ever; 
if this be madness, let it still be mine.” 
But the memory of her father here re¬ 
proached her, besides the consequences 
to be dreaded from further explanation, 
even with Lewisteme at this moment, 
and shrinking from him, she touched 
gently his hand, and waving her mourn¬ 
ful—^farewell, glided from the room ere 
he was further aware of her presence. 

As she crossed the passage in her 
way back to her apartment, the tall 
person of Cravenlaw, mounting the 
stairs, became visible, and the quaver¬ 
ing prelude to his final shriek of dis¬ 
may, too truly told that he beheld her. 
Upon her discretion at this moment, 
her fate depended, and perhaps there 
was something of her own internal fears 
betrayed in the assumed austere dig¬ 
nity, and frowning severity with which 
she swept by. The lawyer, however, 
bemused and bedazzled with inebria¬ 
tion, rushed headlong forward, and 
having been previously alarmed by the 
cry of Lewisteme, re-echoed it in the 
manner of a prolonged yell, when, div¬ 
ing incontinently towards the ground, 
he fell fiat in the situation, where he 
was found by the company assembled 
below stairs, at the Rose. 

Meantime, Lewisteme slowly reco¬ 
vered, and in the tumult of his feelings, 
called all the powers of heaven to wit¬ 
ness that mystery and perplexity which 
had beset him ; for that spirits were to 


be conjured up at the idle will of mortals, 
he could not believe ; and yet so often 
had he sought, and sometimes found 
this airy shape in which he most de¬ 
lighted, that his very brain reeled at 
the maddening fancy. But where ex¬ 
isted the proof that any of these phan¬ 
toms had come to him? His tortured 
mind refused him its r|ply. 

Thus, while he still paced the room 
in melancholy abstraction, his stately 
step and the deep tones of his voice, as 
he murmured his wandering thoughts, 
or sighed out the melodious anguish of 
his woe, gave assurance to Miss Astcl 
of his safety, who stole once more to 
his doorway, to be comforted with the 
conviction, that her folly had cost him 
no dearer. But, notwithstanding this 
happy result of her bold attempt to see 
him, she passed the night in all the 
wretchedness of sad inquietude, and 
the fact of Lewisteme doing the same, 
may, perhaps, prove sufficiently how 
much excellent sympathy may be thrown 
away in matters of true love-concern¬ 
ment. 

The night passed on, as other nights, 
though lawyer Cravenlaw, and the 
landlord, father of fairy Fanny Lynne, 
slept in intoxicated slumbers, as if they 
were never to wake again; Billingham 
likewise tossed and tumbled, in soft 
remembrance of Fanny Lynne, and the 
dragoon groaned energetic misery, of 
the fate that impended over her, though 
she herself, sighed and smiled in dreams 
of love and cruelty. Harry Burrell lay 
awake in his lodging, remote from the 
Rose, and turning his sight towards the 
veiled skies, he traced the beauty of 
the stars, but only as imperfectly, as if, 
leaning over the brink of the midnight 
ocean, we essayed to count the gems 
that lie beneath its waters. 

It was still nightj the moon was 
united with all her immortal glories, 
and those uncounted worlds of light, 
shone in united effulgence ; the haze 
of misty clouds beneath, serving to 
shadow forth and multiply their endless 
galaxy. These vapours floated on in 
the mid-air, rolled over and over, waft¬ 
ed by the wind, in mimic billows ; but 
the majestic queen of darkness made 
her quiet way, and to his mind, she 
shone like fortitude supreme, trium¬ 
phant over sorrow; but when in closer 
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connexion with the earth, she guided 
the tides of the rude sea, swaying them 
in constant ebb and flow; she then 
beamed like innocence and virtue, di¬ 
recting, through the medium of love, 
the wild and untamed passions of man, 
till they assumed the nature of wisdom ; 
but the pureness of the sublime thought 
was suddenly intruded on. 

As morning dawned, the stars dis¬ 
solved away, and darker clouds upris¬ 
ing, cradled the moon in their obscu¬ 
rity. Harry Burrell turned upon his 
pillow, and as she now shone cold and 
ghastly, rising over the dark ridge and 
precipice of vapour, which cast its 
lengthening shadows deep below, look¬ 
ed like despair, gazing in wan serenity 
upon the impending fate that there en¬ 
compassed her; the rhymester shud¬ 
dered, wondering what next she W(»uld 
rtisemble. The morning was breaking, 
and Harry Burrell now slept in forget¬ 
fulness. 

At this very hour, Giles Miillin, who 
had passed'the time of rest in watchful 
cogitation, uprose, and seeing that day 
began to appear, prepared himself to 
watch the chances of some fresh adven¬ 
ture. 

With silent motion, having dressed 
himself, he steered his cautious foot¬ 
steps towards the deserted and upper 
regions of the Rose Tavern, where he 
had that night sojourned. Searching 
was his progress, like that of the mole, 
working its way into dark places; with 
the soundless foot of stealth, he reached 
the landing place, and opening door after 
door of the chambers, cautiously peeped 
in. At last, with finger pointed to the 
forehead, as pondering on the thought, 
he made up his mind to the last ven¬ 
ture. 

■ ' The mad devil will doubtless be 
there,” he unconsciously muttered, and 
striding forward threw back the creak¬ 
ing hinges of the further loft, or garret 
doors, and as he peered through the 
dense shadows that hung their darkness 
round the whiteness of his broad cir- 
cumferal visage gleamed into broken 
smiles, and as it glared from the en¬ 
trance, and athwart the twilight, it bore 
strange likeness to the haggard moon 
at that moment gazing from the grey 
mass of clouds tbat shrouded her; but 
when she waned, and fell from her high 


pinnacle of vapours, though minute suc¬ 
ceeded minute, in the lapse of the hour, 
Mullin stood where he was, venturing 
only some husky coughings to indicate 
his presence. The scene he could now 
behold, was singular. On a mattress 
on the floor, with tattered and ragged 
garments to cover her, lay the mad girl, 
Kllen Blake, and here and there, broken 
fragments of furniture. Although Fan¬ 
ny had entreated and commanded, yet 
the wretched creature had remained 
obstinate, and had quitted the decent 
shelter provided her, Diking up with 
that misery which was most congenial 
to her now habitual desperation of mind. 
Here she had betaken herself, and clad 
in her daily clothing, lay heaped to¬ 
gether in the cramped attitude of chill¬ 
ing woe,'indifrerent of ease ; and but for 
the outline of her pale form, and the 
black elfin locks that strayed over her, 
as a veil to blind her wretchedness, she 
might have been mistaken for any other 
than a being of life, and least of all 
have been supposed still to possess the 
happy gift of youth—^ihe pride of na¬ 
ture. 

Mullin looked, and laughed, and 
sneezed, and, in imagination, gibed and 
laughed again. “Would she tempt him 
now—would helove—love—aye, love.?” 
he muttered, and he swung and creaked 
the door as if to rouse her; and then, 
without advancing, whispered her name 
loud in the ears of sleep;—ere the 
word was finished, that well-known 
voice awoke her. “Who calls?” she 
added: and rising, leaned upon her 
elbow, and glanced intently round. 
The look was erewhile fixed upon its 
object, and in its concentred light there 
shone the ray of reason and insanity 
contending for the mastery. It fixed 
in some dread certainty between the 
two; for, springing on her feet, she 
threw her hair back and closed her 
reeling sight, and then stood firm. 

“ oh ! ruffian—slave—wretch—vil¬ 
lain,” she uttered, but below the audible 
breath of si^hs or shrieks; and, quick 
as the injured rush on their revenge, 
she glanced about her, and seizing in 
her feeble grasp a weight, such as only 
madness might essay to lift, she dashed 
or rather hurled it forward at him. The 
weight broke in the panelled wainscoat 
with a crash that sounded awfully ; but 
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he leapt skilfully away, as if expecting 
this most strange reception; and, mut¬ 
tering something about the morning 
air working against her wits, bade her 
be comforted : and, seating himself 
upon the fallen furniture, seemed to 
await the ending of this paroxysm of 
wrath or frenzy. The girl, amazed by 
her unnatural effort of strength, was 
tlien motionless and wordless: her brow 
branded with the scarlet dyes of wasted 
power and passion—her hands clasping 
her bosom, to hold the soul that trem¬ 
bled at its destruction. 

** Come, Ellen, girl, let’s have no 
nonsense,” said he, at last; but learn 
who are your friends, and you have 
none better than he who has known you 
from infancy. Old friends, you know, 
there’s nothing like them." 

She drew her hands over her tem¬ 
ples, as if uncertain of what she heard; 
and yielding something between an 
assent and the murmuring of sorrow, 
attended his further parley. “ I have 
not come to press your return home,” 
said he, " even though your honoured 
parents are all anxiety—nor to hinder 
you from your will—nor to harm you 
in any way whatever. God forbid that 
we should further afflict the already 
afflicted ; yes—I say, God forbid!" and 
with some reverential head-shaking in 
deprecation of the thought, he was once 
more silent. 

The girl drew herself upright, shook 
off her nervous trepidation, and in one 
look expressed her thorough knowledge 
of his mind and actions. Her manner 
confounded him, and he bent his regards 
to the earth, with the aspect of one most 
willing to make his exit through any of 
the several cracks of the flooring that 
would open to receive him. 

" In fact,” said he, in depressed ac¬ 
cents, “ I want you to assist me ; and, 
in return, I will get Hal Burrell re¬ 
stored again to favour—will further his 
forgiveness—get him reconciled to Sir 
Andrew. Do you hear ? yes, you un¬ 
derstand?” The mad girl, who had 
greeted his first offer with malicious and 
contemptuous laughter, at the latter 
part of his sentence took her seat at the 
side of her lowly bed, and stooping her 
head to her knees till her dark locks 
shaded him from tlie light, prepared to 
speak. The trembling tone of her 


voice was as the jarring of some instru¬ 
ment, untuned by nature with the pathos 
of true feeling. 

“You are a villain, Mullin,” she said; 
“ the deepest—the most to be dreaded. 
Restore the blossom to the bough when 
the night wind has blighted it—give 
the mate back to the bird when the 
fowler has slain it, o» try to join the 
broken Iieart with rivets of the world’s 
making, and you will fail in it. But 
what have you to say j let’s hear ? I 
can endure, man.” 

“ There you talk like yourself,” he 
answered, soothingly, “ and your wits 
are as bright as mine are when you 
please, so we shall understand one ano¬ 
ther yet,” 

“ Oh 1 t/ot/ bring my memory back 
to me,” said she, in bitter emphasis. 
“ It’s salt upon the wound—fire to the 
burn—it’s the sight of the grave to tfie 
bereaved friend;—no, neither in heaven 
nor hell will I forget thee—the reckon¬ 
ing lies between us, Mullin,” and she 
gasped down the hysterical sob that 
breathed itself through her words. 

“ Tush, tush,” said he, coolly, “ and 
let’s fi»:d out heaven and hell before wc 
talk about it. The truth is, some are 
born to one destiny, and some to ano¬ 
ther—we make it or we mar it; and if 
men will be fools, seeking the imaginary 
future for reward, when cunning gains 
it in this world. I’ve done with them. 
This heaven, child, is like many other 
dreams and-” 

“ And when you have done,” cried 
she, “ I’ll say ray morning prayers and 
see if my poor wits will keep with me.” 

" If you want your revenge, girl, 
take it in this world,” he continued, 
“ and never wait for the next; but no, 
you can’t, for it was pre-doomed that I 
should be the master of your destiny.” 

The scathe and the lightning of the 
skies shall be yours** said she, in deep 
solemnity, as though gifted at that mo¬ 
ment with the power of prophecy ; 
and they were for some time silent, 
save what the language of looks might 
seem to argue. 

Well, what I wanted to ask you,” 
he commenced, at length, “ is whether 
Fairy Fanny be going to the fair this 
year, and who goes with her.” 

“ And very innocent,” said the girl, 
" and just the thing to ask me 1 But 
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the time’s gone by when we walked 
hand in band, and plucked wild dowers 
in the meadows, and sported like young 
lambs together. She is sweet as an 
angel—but I——” and she threw back 
her hair and looked in full agony upon 
him. 

You are well enough," said he ; 
" but these mysterious visitors will 
most likely keep her at home—the 
people who are secreted in the house¬ 
hold ; you can, perhaps, tell me their 
names, or may be their business there ?” 

“ Now, no such thing,” she cried, 
“ there's no one in the house; and she 
goes to the fair, for she wanted some¬ 
one to take her.” 

" Then all you have to do, is to re¬ 
commend the sailor there. Bill Bell,” 
said Mullin. “He will oblige her, 
wants to win her to himself; and you, 
Ellen,—you must back the courtship.” 
“ That's the sailor gentleman in the 
parlour last night,” said she, “ and he’s 
a charming fellow for the girls. I’ll 
warrant me." 

The peculiar tone of her voice was 
here so remarkable, that Mullin turned 
his looks towards her with that decisive 
meaning necessary to quell into sub¬ 
mission the temper of the insane, but he 
beheld in her something, even more than 
he expected. She was like one struck 
with the evidence of truth, and under 
the influence of sudden and strong con¬ 
viction. Not as one who had lost, but 
who had at once regained her facul¬ 
ties, which now she exercised in their 
full force and vigour. Such was the 
momentary enlightenment that came 
upon her : she felt and knew that the 
sailor gentleman must be Major Bel¬ 
lingham—that he was in pursuit of 
Fanny—that Mullin was the abettor— 
that she might destroy or set at work 
at will all this most excellent machinery 
of design. 

The first impulse was to break forth 
in malediction of his infamy, and truly 
she mij^ht well have cursed him in the 
extremity of her anguish; but then she 
thought of Harry Burrell, and, as it 
would appear, some other intention took 
possession of her; but one and the other 
idea were both absorbed in the laugh 
of triumph with which she hailed the 
recognition she had made. And cun¬ 
ning, which is the pride of knavery, is 


also the toy of the mad; and she could 
hardly have told you wherefore, but she 
concealed her discovery from Mullin, 
and answered his silent questioning by 
an intent survey, which ended in the 
utter perplexity and discomfiture of 
him who was its object. 

In the meantime he was essentially 
deceived, mistaking these marks of 
comprehension for such dawnings of 
intelligence as break in upon idiotcy, 
like rays of sunshine darting through 
mists, whereon they have no impres¬ 
sion. Besides, his friend was so dis¬ 
guised as to defy suspicion, and the 
girl was crazed, and moreover, he 
deemed her to be mischievous and 
vicious ; but this last was his general 
opinion of human nature, and now the 
last echo of the girl's derision sounded 
to him. 

“ Aye, she is a lucky creature," cried 
she. “ I’ve lived past all my lovers, 
for my heart is ages old in everything 
but happiness.” 

“ The fellow is worth money,” sug¬ 
gested he, " and they want to cheat the 
old man, and get ofi* and be married in 
earnest.” 

“ It’s a scheme pretty and sweet,” 
said she wildly, “ and I’ll get Fanny 
Lynne ; and if he’s like gentle Belling¬ 
ham, she'll be as great a lady—aye— 
aye, as Ellen Blake herself.” 

“ One I would trust my own child 
with and think it only reason,” mutter¬ 
ed Mullin. “ However, press his pre¬ 
tensions to the maiden." 

“ She shall have him and be as happy 
as I,” said the girl; “ and you will get 
Hal restored to Sir Andrew’s favour, 
make a gentleman of him, and then let 
me die.” 

“ It shall be done,” he replied ; “ but 
these strangers that are here, have you 
seen them ? Cravenlaw talks of ghosts, 
but it is my belief they are living be¬ 
ings.” 

“No strangers here, none in the 
world—there may be ghosts," said the 
girl, “ like the ghost of Hal’s mother, 
she tells me about the murder : and so 
there are spirits, though you don’t see 
them but as she said this, he quitted 
his seat, and wandered away towards 
the window. 

And that intxplicable confusion of 
mind—the embarassment of conscience- 
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stricken guilt—a mysterious and se- melt to nothingness^ the life of man is 
cret fear, that wavering emotion that but like fire unto ashes. Show, me the 
shows there is something to be concealed soul of some destroyed existence—the 
—^the one or other, or all of these, so spirit of wasted nature—where is it ? 
like in their resemblance, disturbed the Nowhere. Well—what do I look like, 
calm possession of his peace; for as he girl ? like other men.” 
sought the skies where the light of ‘'You don’t fancy speaking of 
morning shone, and thence pierced into ghosts,” said she, " and if many of your 
the hazy air of opening day-time, it friends die as I shall do, yotf may well 
seemed that he met there some living fear." 

thought, or some residing ill, before “ I neither fear heaven nor earth, nor 
which instinctively he blanched and hell,” said he. "One who has done 
turned pale. Some deed, perhaps, of as I have done—acting neither from 
his past life, then stared into his soul, hope or dread, but from the law of rea- 
and blotted from his thought ail me- son and free will. We are above fear, 
mory but of that one event; and sure it and for nature, I defy it. So will you 
stamped some loathsome meaning in his come into my plan, or Hal be the beg- 
manner, which rendered doubly hag- gar and you the ballad singer to the 
gard and abominable the being on end?” 

whom it fell. While this confusion of " We will go to the fair sind Fairy 
the mind still troubled him, he shuffled shall be married," said the girl; " for 
himself round, mumbled, unuttered I’ll persuade her to the liking of Bill 
words, and at last stood staring in Bell. Only as the night draws in, if 


ghastly reverie on the walls of the apart- we should change garments amongst us, 
ment. don’t ye be surprised; for there’s Hal 

During this silence, the mad girl and the soldier, and the father to de- 
glanced towards him, but drew away ceive; but I know your tricks of old, 
her looks, as if overpowered with dis- so trust me. But what will you do for 
gust at those on which she looked. Hal Burrell ?” 


She was now leaning downward as be¬ 
fore, her hands clasped together, and 
the elbows resting on her knees ,* but 
her long hair concealed her face entirely 
from the beholder—the expression of 
her thoughts was something worth con¬ 
cealing. 

Another gleam of strange intelli¬ 
gence was passing through her mind— 
a ray of such rational supposition, that 
she herself was kept silent by the 
thought. It had often occurred before, 
but never with such certainty. It would 
lead on to future actions, and this she 
was resolved to venture too ; not her 
madness, but her cunning taught her 
again to conceal this; and when she 
raised herself once more, her manner 
betrayed both wonder and inquiry,^ 
partisJly smothered, however, by an af¬ 
fectation of insane and idiot insensibi- 


" I was Sir Andrew’s clerk, his man 
of business at one time,” said Mullin, 
with sneering distinctness. " He knows 
my religious principles—my honesty 
and integrity—esteems me—in the cant 
phrase—would do anything for me ; 
and it is but to whisper, and Hal is in 
good repute again;” and now he smiled 
one of those nameless distortions re¬ 
markable to him. 

The girl looked up with scrutiny, as 
willing to judge whether she might 
trust him, and then she smiled in mock¬ 
ery and triumph, such regal smiling of 
successful victory, as may be supposed 
to wreathe the lips of greatness when 
freed from some hitherto successful 
treachery. She now rose up with al¬ 
most queen-like dignity, thus intima¬ 
ting, by certain signs of silence, that 
she was inclined to be alone, br tired 


lity. 

" And what’s the matter with you ?” 
asked she, " you look for all the world 
the same as you did the night you lured 
me from my home.” 

“ There is no such thing,” he falter¬ 
ed, as if doubtleBS of ^is own medita¬ 
tions. " The crumbling world shall 


of the interview. 

"You laugh,” said she, "as if you 
had dipt your hands in human blood, 
and thus had lost the right of human 
nature.” 

“ No,” he slowly answered, " only 
some sport and tricks of my own mak¬ 
ing, such innocent gambols most befit- 
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ing me. Something in your way—that’s 
my best work after all,” and he rose 
up, with his usual habit of decently ar¬ 
ranging his attire, preparatory to set¬ 
ting himself in motion for departure. 

In fact, it was high time he did so, 
for since his last answer, sundry mali¬ 
cious scintillations of the eyes, and 
grappling of the hands, with other 
symptoms indicative of mental abberra- 
tion or excitement, were perceptible in 
her. As he beheld this, he coolly ad¬ 
vanced towards her, and pau.sed ere he 
spoke. 

I should not have told you of the 
scheme,” said he, ''but that your ballad 
singing and infernal folly would have 
defeated it. Will you warrant the girl 
going—betray her to our keeping— 
lead her into the noose—the trap of 
matrimony—mark you—will you do 
this ?" 

" I will,” she answered calmly ; 
“ for that one day I will forget myself. 
Yes, she shall come to you ; you shall 
have her for the bridegroom—or me, if 
it will please you better—a pretty trick 
of mine.” 

He turned upon his heel at these wild 
words, but as he reached the entrance, 
he faced about again, and with strange 
glances they held discourse together. 
“ Honesty in thieves,” said the girl at 
length. " I will be true to time as you 
have been, and you may trust me.” 

He nodded thrice, with mysterious 
intervals between, and motioning se¬ 
crecy, stole quietly from the chamber. 
Tlie girl, as he departed, clenched her 
hands against her brow, and straying 
round the place, as if in quest of that 
peace and reason which were denied her, 
she threw herself upon the floor, and 
wept forth tears of bitterness. Some 
hours after she was seen to wander 
from the house; and some time passed 
ere her haunts were known, or the song 
of her ballads heard again in that vici- 
nity. 

After the singular vision of Emily 
Astel, which Lewisteme had that night 
beheld, he returned home in that state 
of mental exhaustion which invariably 
follows upon over-excite<l feelings.— 
When he joined the family at breakfast, 
his appearance sufficiently indicated the 
anxiety and suifering which he had un¬ 
dergone. 

T—von. XII.—may. 


Such arguments as his better reason 
suggested, now, however, began to pre¬ 
vail, and showed him the necessity of 
resigning the weak indulgence of this 
delusion, which must inevitably end in 
the total ruin of his health and pros¬ 
pects in life. These were, it is true, of 
little consideration or value to himself, 
but when he reflected on the hopes 
which his parents had naturally enter¬ 
tained, and on the prospective good 
which his fortune held out, both his 
duty and conscience required that he 
should neither disappoint the one, nor 
frustrate the other. Indeed, the cha¬ 
racter of Lewisteme is little understood 
by viewing it under the influence of 
such singular deceptions and motives 
of impassioned regret, as had lately dis¬ 
tracted him. 

His learning and other acquirements 
made him commonly regarded as one 
of good promise, and but to reflect ho¬ 
nour on those connected with him; 
while the confidence and mutual esteem 
existing between his father and himself, 
gave surety to the world of his virtue 
and worth. Now, though counsellor 
Lewisteme was much respected in pri¬ 
vate life as well as in his profession, yet 
the old gentleman had his peculiarities 
of temper. He was sensitively alive to 
his own honour, and perhaps his ima¬ 
gination was somewhat busy in creating 
abuses respecting it. He was proud of 
an untarnished reputation and unsullied 
connexions, and consequently did not 
like any thing or any one that was sup¬ 
posed to be derogatory to them. 

On this morning, as his son entered, 
he was engaged in perusing his letters 
for the day, while his wife, who had 
just attained the dignity of wearing 
spectacles, was watching the various 
changes that took place in him, as he 
broke the seals of these epistles. Her 
admonitory figure and gesture of silence 
warned her son as he approached, who, 
stealing round the table, greeted with 
brotherly fondness, the lady engaged in 
performing its duties. These motions 
were returned by nods and smiles, and 
ended by his sister supplying him with 
rations of excellent fare, which are not 
the less essential to the support of the 
bodily man, whether he be lover or 
philosopher. Such civilities being over, 
silence ensued. But all this was weari- 
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some to Lewisteme, so that he was 
forced to take refuge in a thought which 
had often before occurred. 

How was it that this sister had never 
married? It was one of the many 
wonders of the world. With every 
requisite of feminine attraction, virtue, 
accomplishments, connexion, above all 
wealth, at the age of three and thirty 
she was single. Certainly, one might 
have been happier for the change; and 
if desert on the part of women went any 
way in gaining husbands, Grace Lewis- 
teme had not been without one. This 
perplexed him. 

The letters he had were at last read 
and re-read, and thrown on one side to 
be replaced by another, which was ta¬ 
ken from the pocket of the counsellor, 
to undergo the same examination which 
it had already gone through for some 
days successively; therefore, it had ac¬ 
quired all the popularity of an impor¬ 
tant document. The hope of entering 
into conversation was now entirely out 
of the question, and even Lewisteme 
was fain to smile, when his sister pressed 
her mouth to the precise point, which 
passes current as the note of interroga¬ 
tion where better language is denied. 
The learned counsel heeded not the 
sign, but meditated deep and long on 
the intelligence this paper conveyed. 

“ Some matter of importance, or an 
unpleasant communication, th<at so en¬ 
grosses you, sir,*’ said the son, in the 
manner of an apology for the interrup¬ 
tion. " You have seemed to hint that 
you were not unwilling for us to enquire 
into it, and possibly—perhaps, sir, this 
is now the time.” 

" It is matter of some anxiety to me,” 
said the counsellor; but Edmund, it 
also seems to relate to you,—that is, 
indirectly,—^in the very last degree. 
Yes, yes, the time is passed when it 
could be otherwise. I must rely on 
you to—to gain me accurate informa¬ 
tion.” 

The last sentence was uttered in the 
lieu of some other which was unex¬ 
pressed. The mother thought it implied 
that new fortitude was requisite to en¬ 
dure some new misfortune. His sister 
sighed, and drew near him. 

“ Your father expects, my dear Ed¬ 
mund,” said his mother, he expects 


that you will be as much yourself now 
as you have ever been. That is all we 
hope,” and she turned from the break¬ 
fast to the work-table, to put it to rights, 
as she said, but possibly to amuse her 
maternal solicitude and fear of what 
must follow. 

What is it ?” said Lewisteme, I 
would sooner hear it at pnee.” 

“There can be nothing very new— 
nothing more to afflict us surely," said 
Grace, appealing to her father, to leave 
tlius an opening to his answer. 

“It too nearly relates to near mis¬ 
fortunes,” said he, reluctantly. “But 
why this agitation, Edmund ? the worst 
is past ; unhappily for you—for us.” 

“It is. I know it, feel it, truly, 
deeply," murmured Lewisteme. 

“ It—it perhaps relates to—to the 
Astel family,” said Grace timidly. 

“ I cannot tell where that ball of 
cotton is," said the mother, in tones 
that betrayed the search was feigned, 
her agitation real. 

“ It does relate to them—to the pro¬ 
perty," answered her husband. 

“Go on, my dear sir," said Lewis¬ 
teme. “ I will not flinch at any thing— 
all that you may think fit or—or neces¬ 
sary to be known—to be told me.” 

“ Can that letter relate to it ?” said 
his sister. 

“ There never was such a place—no 
finding anything,” said Mrs. Lewis¬ 
teme, pursuing her fictitious search. 

“ Old Timothy Astel, of Hamburgh, 
is dead,” said the counsellor, and after 
awhile, he added, “a large property 
left behind of course.” 

“ That is the person from—from 
whom they—Emily and—and her father 
—had such expectations,” said his 
daughter, as if she were the only person 
compelled to speak. 

“The property is disputed, I sup¬ 
pose,” said Lewisteme. 

“They are in search of the heir— 
the real heir,” replied his father. For 
many reasons none but Lewisteme could 
be supposed to speak next, and the 
others paused in expectation. 

“ They have possibly written to you, 
sir,” said his son, at last, “to gain tnem 
what information you can?” and he 
spoke with some effort. 

“ They have done so, you are right,” 
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said Mr. Lewisteme; “I thought it 
better to let you know so; you under¬ 
stand me, Edmund.” 

'* Oh! I shall be happy to seek out 
the person,'* said he. You allude to 
the probability of there being an heir. 
Yes, yes, I comprehend.” But while 
he spoke this, he nevertheless felt some¬ 
thing, but it was feeling skilfully con¬ 
cealed. 

“ I knew it could not be any thing 
very unfortunate,” cried his sister. 

“ Bless me! and here is the ball of 
cotton, sure enoSgh," said his mother, 
and she prepared to sit quietly at work. 

“ I must not have you think, Ed¬ 
mund, for an instant,” said his father, 
“ that I have overstepped the rights of 
])arentage. That property you might 
have possessed, by a course of con¬ 
tingent accidents—but” — 

“ I never sought the fortune, sir, l>e- 
lieve me,” answered Lewisteme ; and 
a deep sigh escaped him as he said this. 

I know you did not, but hear me,” 
said his father. “ You shall know— 
must know all the reasons of my con¬ 
duct.” 

“ I knew that your father, Edmund, 
had reason for all things,” cried his wife. 

“ I do not doubt it, certainly not,” 
said Lewisteme, in emotion. 

" Astel, of Hamburgh, bequeaths his 
immense wealth in lineal descent to 
the nearest of kin,” said the coun¬ 
sellor. “There will be many claimants, 
and much difficulty of proof.*’ 

“ But you forget, there was the child 
of poor Mrs. Watchell," said his wife. 

“ Astel, of Hamburgh, had an only 
daughter,” continued her husband. “It 
was said that she was married to Sir 
Andrew Watchell; but also that she 
was the wife of Herbert Astel, and 
given over to shame by tlie man whom 
she loved, and who had vowed to pro¬ 
tect her.” 

“ There was a miserable young 
woman,” sighed his wife. 

“ hliserable indeed,” said he. “ But 
wo have proof that a child was born in 
the haunted house next door, where 
they resided. This boy has since been 
left to perish.” 

“Surely, sir, Herbert Astel never 
would have allowed that,” said Lewis¬ 
teme, “ such evident neglect of all 
kindly feeling—and”— 


“ Once, when conversing with me,” 
said his mother, “ he told me in great 
agitation, that the child could never be 
traced, and was supposed to be dead.” 

“Be that as it may,” replied her hus¬ 
band. “ My correspondent was an old 
admirer of Amelia Astel, and is left 
sole executor of the will; and doubt¬ 
less he was instrumental in inducing 
her father to do her this last justice. 
He insists upon the fact being fully sub¬ 
stantiated ; he can prove the boys’ legiti¬ 
macy, and holds letters in her ownhands, 
mentioning the date of her marriage.” 

Then who was the poor lady’s hus¬ 
band ?” asked his daughter. “ He speaks 
of Sir Andrew Watchell,” said he, “but 
the case must cause great litigation and 
dispute. I exonerate Sir Andwew: for 
whether Amelia Astel was married or 
no, I believe the child to be the child 
of Herbert Astel; yes, I fear there 
breathed no greater villain;—^he ! he 
was a bad man.” 

“ Sir, sir, sir,” urged the son, “ let 
me entreat,—you must be wrong.” 

“ I hold anonymous letters charging 
him with crimes—with crimes, Ed¬ 
mund,” said he, slowly. “ I consulted 
your happiness, showed them to him, and 
demanded an explanation. His guilt and 
confusion were apparent; he entreated 
silence and secrecy—implored it. I say 
no more.” 

“Let me know all now, at least now,” 
said Lewisteme, in painful agitation. 

“ The crime of murder was one,—the 
murder of Amelia Astel—of Mrs. Wat¬ 
chell, as they call her,” said his father. 

“ Impossible, sir! I pronounce it to 
be impossible,” replied his son. 

“Yes, to be sure, your fatlier was 
right," said his mother. 

“Dear Emily would have died to 
have heard it,” said Grace Lewisteme. 

“True, true, however," urged the 
father; and with that coolness best be¬ 
coming one of the long robe, he searched 
some papers, and presently threw to¬ 
wards them a letter, wherein Mr. Astel 
acknowledged himself incapable of ex¬ 
plaining the charges against him; and 
therefore, consented to withdraw from 
any further connexion between the fa¬ 
milies. On perusing this, they were 
all silent with amazement, but Lewis¬ 
teme seemed to be searching into the 
meaning of all this. 

T 2 
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" He had loved her, Amelia Astel," 
said he, at length; "and there is no 
knowing,"— 

" There are vast varieties of human 
crime, almost unimaginable from their 
diversity of shade or suffering,” said the 
counsellor. 

" But he had loved this woman him¬ 
self: he had loved her,” saidLewisteme. 

"He may have done so, and what 
then ?” said his father ; " love may de¬ 
generate into hate, as virtue into vice, 
Edmund.” 

" As I remember,” said Lewisteme, 
in some degree recovering himself,— 
" yes, there is a young man who fre¬ 
quents the Rose; smiling, but melan¬ 
choly, and sunk in abject want. He is 
a great favourite with Fanny Lynn:— 
we must learn what she can tell us.” 

" But how came you to notice him ?” 
asked his sister. 

" He has eyes—fine eyes—like her— 
like an Astel's ; and a face !—he resem¬ 
bles them," answered Lewisteme, in 
restrained emotion, and she asked par¬ 
don when she pressed his hand within 
her own. 

“ We must search and see what can 
be done,” said his father ; but now the 
announcement of the carriage to convey 
him to his morning duties, broke ofiT 
further conversation. 

His wife arose in kind excuse and 
performed her daily task of drawing on 
the great coat; the son had something 
of secret communication to confer upon; 
his daughter was near, waiting in 
mimic attendance with his gloves, when 
at that instant the door was thrown 
open, and a note delivered, directed to 
Counsellor Lewisteme. This was, cer¬ 
tainly, of common occurrence enough, 
but how was it, only this morning the 
family was curiously alive to the slight¬ 
est passing incident ? The counsellor 
broke the seal, changed from red to 
pale, let fall a hasty exclamation, and 
complaining of the heat, drew off his 
coat, and halted ere he proceeded. 

" The lady is waiting, sir,” said the 
servant. 

" I will be with her presently," was 
the reply; and was there ever any an¬ 
swer more common or less mysterious 
than this ? 

But it was mysterious, nevertheless; 
at least, it appeared so. However, as 


they stood opposite the door, something 
was seen, as simple as sight could look 
upon, but this was equally astonishing 
and perplexing. Life was all at once 
gifted with the hue of romance. The 
figure of a female, clad in black, passed, 
with the retiring air of womanhood, 
into the further room, and her veil was 
down, and therefore her features un¬ 
perceived ; but Lewistefne sighed hea¬ 
vily, and bent forward to see her; and 
the mother and daughter exchanged 
intelligent glances. The counsellor 
crumpled the letter in^is grasp, and on 
being questioned as to wliat disturbed 
him, answered nothing ; but when his 
son repeated the enquiry, he pretended 
not to hear, frowned the deep frown of 
meditative occupation, waved him away, 
and hastily withdrew. The looks of 
the party followed him. 

By unanimous consent, as it might 
seem, a profound pause here intervened. 
It is quite certain that the sin of eaves¬ 
dropping, or listening at leisure, was 
entirely removed from their intention, 
and no part of their natural propensity ; 
but there they remained tranquil and 
speechless. Neither of them saw any¬ 
thing, and neither spoke, and undoubt¬ 
edly each was aware that something 
uncommon had taken place, and was 
still passing near them. Perhaps the 
organ of hearing was slightly on the 
stretch, or possibly more alive to sound 
than usual, for they became sensi¬ 
ble that the counsellor was in some 
agitation and surprise, and the broken 
tones of hi? voice, as it faintly reached 
them, assured them of the fact. They 
were willing to hear further. However, 
the door was closed, and silence suc¬ 
ceeded. 

" It’s astonishing how some people 
resemble one another,” said his mother. 

She looked like her own sister 
indeed," said Lewisteme. 

An interesting young woman," re¬ 
marked he, with attempted composure; 
but he sighed as he turned away; and 
placing himself in an apt position to 
watch her departure, inwardly deter¬ 
mined to scan her more nearly, and 
judge of the supposed likeness which 
he had discovered. 

"Strange that your father should 
have said nothing,’^ remarked his mo¬ 
ther. 
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“ Singular, uncommon, certainly," 
said Grace. 

“ You, women, love mystery decid¬ 
edly," said Lewisteme: “ and the pretty 
creatures too are clever at turning trifles 
to accountbut still, at the creak of a 
footstep, he turned his gaze hastily in 
the same direction as before. 

“ Ah, Edmund, you are just as cu¬ 
rious as we,’* said Grace ; at the same 
time she wondered to behold her mo¬ 
ther, usually so sedate in her deport¬ 
ment, now agitated into trembling plea¬ 
sure, or the pale anxiety of doubt; and 
also quite as solicitous as they to catch 
another glimpse of this singular visitor. 

“ The day will be entirely lost,” said 
she, at last, in seeming impatience of 
her own curiosity; and drawing her 
daughter aside, they entered into pri¬ 
vate arrangements, and shortly retired 
upon the womanly errands of house¬ 
hold duties, as visits and recreations of 
leisure. 

Never had a few minutes appeared so 
long an age; but when that mimic age 
was stretched into an apparently inter¬ 
minable period of an hour and a half, 
then, indeed, the patience of Lewisteme 
was exhausted; but we will nut say so 
much for the amusing speculations that 
beguiled him, since they were renewed 
or succeeded by fresh views at every 
turn. 

The lady resembled Emily Astel; 
that was flxed, unalterable, certain, if 
so alike in person, might not the like¬ 
ness of mind be similar ? In fact, might 
not this being be as beautiful—the 
counterjiart in virtue and worth to her 
whom he had loved ?—might she not 
replace her in his heart ? The thought 
was fanciful, pretty, delightful, but 
somewhat absurd; and hereupon he 
meditated, and resolved on other mea¬ 
sures. There was a door or passage of 
communication between the rooms, and 
to this he slept and listened attentively, 
but only low murmurs met his ear. 

“ 1 thank you on my father’s part, 
and my own,” said a sweet voice; for 
it was so like the one to which his heart 
responded; and he attended cautiously, 
but nothing more was audible, not 
though all his senses, mind and soul, 
were in the enjoyment. It was the dead 
ailence round that told his folly, and the 


shame and degradation of such weak¬ 
ness. 

“ How like! a tone—the sound—ex¬ 
act," said Lewisteme, and he crept 
back to bis station and guard upon their 
movements. 

Here, in pleasing excitement, he 
watched the door, whither there must 
emerge this beautiful unknown ; for 
beautiful she must be, who could so 
nearly resemble Emily Astel. But he 
waited, and the carriage waited in vain; 
they did not appear. At length—at last 
—a movement was heard; his father 
handed the lady from the apartment. 

The form was to him perfection, and 
so like, he might well be mistaken. He 
watched her out of sight, and when she 
was gone imaged her again. The ac¬ 
cents of her voice were like her; per¬ 
haps hisfancy thought them so. How¬ 
ever, she would come again, and he 
would see her; and if she spoke, surely 
he might hear. Indeed, he thought 
upon the glimpse that he had seen, till 
he almost found an excuse for forgetting 
the past, and an apology for loving once 
again. 

It is the consolation of human nature 
that whatever troubles afflict it, there 
is ever some source from which it 
may derive content. Thus Lewisteme’s 
grief began to subside, beguiled as he 
was by the new mystery that engrossetl 
him. Day after day he neglected to 
seek out Harry Burrell, and passed his 
hours in an amiable leisure, occ'upied 
only by watching for the fair unknown, 
but never came she in the light of day. 
When evening had drawn in, he heard 
her summons at the doorway. His 
father instantly withdrew, commanding 
that none should intrude. Again he 
saw the shadow of her person, once 
more she quitted the house, and neither 
direct questions nor raillery could ex¬ 
tort moie than that she had important 
matters to communicate, which required 
legal counsel. Lewisteme's importu¬ 
nity did not, however, end here, for he 
betook himself to the street some few 
successive evenings, resolved to view 
her distinctly, and be satisfied of her 
resemblance, the dearest point of all. 
Nothing but disappointment awaited 
him; the lady never came, and yet 
strange to say, as soon us he kept 
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Mrithin the house, she made, as hereto¬ 
fore, her secret visit. His father truly 
added much to his vexation by the 
zeal which he manifested in protecting 
her from observation, and she herself 
showed some signs of prudish reserve, 
by folding her mourning veil, and draw¬ 
ing her mantle round her, whenever he 
made himself visible. 

After much urging by his sister, he 
one morning went to the Rose as pro¬ 
mised. Fairy Fanny was half dissolved 
in tears; Lawyer Cravenlaw was speak¬ 
ing, and Lewisteme, in his desire to 
escape observation—a habit of his— 
whispered his wishes to her, and stole 
behind the screen which was in her 

{ >rivate parlour. There Fanny assured 
iim she wouhl go presently, never¬ 
theless he stood gazing despondingly 
down the entrance alley to the tavern, 
where her fancy conjured up the majes¬ 
tic form of the dragoon, now more 
precious since he quitted her in anger; 
for she had promised Bill Bell to go 
with him to the fair, since which time 
the soldier had neither been heard of 
or beheld. Cravenlaw was at this time 
with her father; he was to be her guar¬ 
dian if the old man died, and the image 
of the brave dragoon rose up before 
her. Sure no lot could be so miserable 
as to be under the care of the lawyer, 
and nothing more sweet than to be 
friends with Hugh Doyle; and tears 
trickled down her cheeks, but it was 
only for thinking of the cruel attor¬ 
ney—just then, the clinking of arms 
sounded without, the soldier himself 
appeared, and Fanny ran away think¬ 
ing what a fright, in such a state of 
sorrow, she must seem. 

The dragoon entered, and beholding 
none near to welcome him, he was 
about to take his station behind the 
same parlour screen, for in this unas¬ 
suming situation he had some few 
mornings held converse with her—to 
launch the thunder of his wrath against 
Bill Bell—^to plead his passion with his 
mistress—and lastly, to divulge the 
truth of the disguise which Major Bel¬ 
lingham had adopted. But Fanny was 
determined not to hear, or hearing, not 
to attend, for her vanity was charmed 
with the deceit which had been prac¬ 
tised to captivate her, and her reason 


was blinded by her natural ignorance 
of guile. Thus, the counsel of Hugh 
Doyle went for nothing, and when he 
reproached her with the preference of 
his more prosperous rival, their anger 
was reciprocal, only that he vented in 
words what she restrained in silence. 

In this manner they had parted, and 
the soldier had at last :^tumed, full of 
the misery of doubt what might beffd 
her, yet resolute to attempt again to 

t )rotect her, even at the risk of her 
asting displeasure. But perceiving 
that she retreated, hope vanished, yet 
he owed it to himself that he should 
not desert her, and to brook even insult 
for her sake was pleasing; he therefore 
made towards the screen where he in¬ 
tended to conceal himself until she 
came again—but there soon arose new 
matter for jealousy and wrath. 

Lewisteme was already seated, and 
as the soldier discovered it, not an 
enemy stealing upon him in the night- 
watch, or an insidious viper sprung 
from the green sward, could have 
created more sudden sense of danger or 
disquietude. Some new lover, favorite, 
or secret friend concealed, as the dart 
of awakened jealousy passed through 
his heart at the bare idea. The stranger 
he well remembered, and his lofty air 
the first night he bade him enter the 
club-room, and now she was ensconsced 
in this one place of his refuge, and 
seated in all the calm equanimity of 
purpose peculiar to one who understood 
the degree of favour to which this 
seclusion admitted him. This was the 
lover’s hasty conclusion, but ere he 
could decide, the tramp of approach¬ 
ing footsteps was heard, the voices of 
Gherard Lynne and his friend Cravenlaw 
clashed together, and as the soldier 
stamped in impatience, Lewisteme apo¬ 
logized for his intrusion, requested him 
to take share in his retreat, and all at 
once, they lay perdue together, like 
spies engaged in the same adventure of 
secrecy. 

Meanwhile, our hero had such mo¬ 
tives for retreat, as everj' man may 
have when about to be jostled, side by 
side, with impudence and folly, and 
besides, he had a rooted aversion to 
Cravenlaw ; but the soldier's hasty 
retirement had none other meaning 
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than the listlessness of love, content to 
await the prospect of beholding the 
object of afiection. 

The landlord, followed by the lawyer 
and his coadjutor, MuUin, soon after¬ 
wards entered, and the wMning advice 
and admonitions of Cravenlaw, were 
duly Treated, with croaking exactness 
by his inferior ally, and doubtless, ^ese 
able repetitions were of considerable 
avail in furtherance of their scheme. 
In an instant they were seated. The 
halt-superannuated man was placed 
between his two advisers, the parch¬ 
ments upon the able, the door closed, 
and the tongues of these two worthies 
in incessant agitation, were only broken 
by looks of mutual inuendo. 

“ From her earliest age I have re¬ 
garded the maiden as peculiarly fitted 
for me,” said Cravenlaw ; " her fortune 
is so well adapted for my disposal and 
arrangement, her person and vivacity 
affording an agreeable contrast with 
myself.” 

“ My friend is every way calculated 
to keep her spirits in check,” said 
Mullin; to garner the money that 
she might otherwise prodigally expend, 
to become her friend when she has 
none other left in the world, sir.” 

“ Well, she will make a good wife, 
gentlemen,” said the old man, “ though 
I say it; an active and pretty wife be¬ 
side, and if you have courted her to her 
liking. Master Cravenlaw, when 1 am 
gone, you may make youselves happy 
togedier.” 

1 have sought her and sued, and 
the maiden has expressed some delight,” 
said Cravenlaw, “ only when you speak 
of love, blushes and tears are natural to 
the simple creatures, and moreover, 
she has some awe of my character.” 

“ She has, doubtless,” cried Mullin, 
“ the difference of years and wisdom, 
sir ; but I opine that she has no great 
objection, from certain hints of regard 
that have from time to time escaped 
herbut here the soldier, all in doubt 
and distraction, would have sprung 
from his hiding-place, but Lewisteme 
only half sensible of the fraud that was 
being practised, forcibly withheld him, 
and the thought whether he had any 
right to interfere, prevented him from 
the meditated attempt. 

" The money is to be settled upon 


herself," interposed the father, " under 
the guardian^p of my good friend 
Cravenlaw, whom nevertheless, with 
her consent, I empower to marry her 
one year after my decease; and to him, 
as my son-in-law, 1 bequeath the Rose 
Tavern, and all appurtenances be- 

“ Bdonging thereto,” subjoined Mul¬ 
lin,—“ and this deed expresses in every 
particular, the will of the testator. 
Worthy Mr. Snatch well has drawn up 
the document, the witnesses shall sign 
and seal it this evening, and it shall be 
deposited in safe hands until the time— 
the time, sir, when it shall please heaven 
to withdraw you;” but now the husky 
cough of the speaker, and the display 
of white cambric from his patron, gave 
desent sign of lamentation, and hinted 
the discretion of silence. And they 
turned from such disturbed emotions 
and consulted the parchments ; .and 
while the landlord lay back in an in¬ 
termediate state, between waking and 
sleeping, Mullin mumbled over, and 
mangled in imperfect jargon, the writ¬ 
ings, reciting what was, or was not, 
placed down, as it might best answer 
the purpose of his associate or him¬ 
self. 

' “ Have you noted down, gentlemen, 
that the child is to have the manage¬ 
ment of her own property ?" said Ge¬ 
rard Lynne,” for no daughter of mine, 
shall be brow-beat when I’m dead; 
have you set it down, lawyer ?” 

“ Yes, my friend, assuredly,” said 
Cravenlaw; " your word is law t<» 
me.” 

” And her children to have the 
money afterwards,” asked the land¬ 
lord. 

” They shall have it in good time,” 
said Cravenlaw. 

“ The property of the gay maiden 
—it cannot be in better hands,” said 
Mullin. 

" In better hands than her own,” 
said the landlord; “ aye, right, that is 
true enough, certainly!” 

" I shall so provide,” remarked Cra¬ 
venlaw, that in case of my own de¬ 
cease — in case of accidents your 
daughter, my dear friend, shall be no 
worse for it.” 

“ I dare say not—I’ll be bound not,” 
answered her father. 
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“No, indeed,’’ said Mullin; “she 
will have lost one husband and have 
the choice of another—what would she 
have more?” 

From such discourse as this, they 
turned to the parchment again, and all 
that could be gleaned from their read¬ 
ing was, that it was a garbled and 
false document, neither expressing 
the will, nor the wishes of their em¬ 
ployer. 

During this process, Lewisteme ex¬ 
hibited much of the patience of one 
who fully comprehended the absurdity 
no less Uian the illegality of their pro¬ 
ceedings : but the soldier, restless as 
the chafed steed, under the spur of its 
rider, now foamed with inward spleen 
at his restraint, and feigning indifler- 
ence to the check that was upon him, 
ever and anon he awakened the atten¬ 
tion of his companion, whose want of 
interest in the scene, struck him as not 
only marvellous, but provocative of in¬ 
finite contempt. At length, the reader 
ceased, and the wink that passed be¬ 
tween Cravenlaw and himself, showed 
tliut their design was completed,—and 
this discourse of looks, was not un¬ 
marked by Lewisteme. 

“ So,— gentlemen, I believe you 
mean me well,” sighed Gerard Lynne, 
“ and you, Cravenlaw, are an honest 
man, and I’m glad the business is over, 
and let’s have some lunch, and a glass 
or two upon it—call Fairy Fanny 
but ere they could summon her, she 
appeared, with tears and anger con¬ 
tending in her aspect. 

She wondered how they could inter¬ 
fere ; it was time enougk to make his 
will, when the old man was on his 
death-bed ; she would not be left in 
the power of one so base as Lawyer 
Cravenlaw; and she urged much more 
in expostulation of her wrongs, which 
ended as such entreaties are like to end, 
ill the manifest dipleasure of the land¬ 
lord, who retired, casting up his hands 
in extenuation of his daughter's folly. 
In the raillery and rebuke of Cravenlaw 
and Mullin, who departed rejoicing in 
their success, and the utter of discom¬ 
fiture of her, whose happiness was at 
stake in the transaction; the little maid¬ 
en fairly wept at her defeat, but when 
Lewisteme emerged from his conceal¬ 
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ment, she recovered herself as one 
bound in duty to listen to him. 

His wishes were very shortly ex¬ 
plained ; but recapitulate his intentions 
as he would, she refused to mention the 
place of Harry Burrell's abode ; jet 
when he detailed the prospect of tW- 
tune that awaited him, she listened as 
to some fairy history of childhood, and 
told over without reserve, all that she 
had ever heard of him, and promised 
that he should meet him there one 
night, as if by accident; to tell him of 
happiness, and then deceive him, would 
never do, in her opinion, and she would 
not permit such cruelty. While yet 
she spoke, the senses of Lewisteme had 
wandered far away, and were absorbed 
by the contemplation of something of 
a very different nature. 

They were standing together in the 
passage; the figure of the fair unknown 
passed through the doorway tothe stairs, 
clad in mourning, as heretofore; and 
the fragile loveliness of Emily Astel 
was surely again revived in her. It 
was but the thought, and he darted 
after her; but as the noontide shadow 
reflected on the hill side, mocks him, 
who, standing on the summit, hastens 
in pursuit; so this, seen, vanished as if 
it had never been ; he turned back, 
pale, and in amazement. 

“Didyou see it,” he whispered; “ as 
like her as human being could exist.” 

“Did I see what?” asked Fanny, 
eagerly. “It’s the young lady who 
lives here, and if you saw her more 
nearly, you would love her as well as 
yourself, perhaps better.” 

The girl’s smile was mysterious, as 
Lewisteme thought, but he was not 
versed in the cabalistic lore of woman’s 
ways, and moreover, was somewhat 
ashamed of the vision that haunted 
him, and by no means inclined to be¬ 
tray the fact of this beautiful unknown 
replacing his lost Emily in his affec¬ 
tions. Could this be the midnight vi¬ 
sitant to his chamber ? Again his senses 
reeled in doubt and distraction, but 
from this confusion, a new theory of 
dreams intruded on his fancy. 

This was, doubtless, some suffering 
and virtuous being doomed to present 
unhappiness and obscurity; but in her 
likeness to the object of his regret, fated 
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to become prosperous as his fortune 
might make her, and to prove the last 
consolation of his grief. And love al¬ 
ways imagines similitude between the 
person and the mind of its object, the 
history of the future was therefore ended 
to his heart's content, for at least, the 
prospect of life was no longer a desert 
waste, but opening into hill and valley, 
lawn and pasture, where, if no palace 
of pleasure rose up in the sunlight, the 
phantom of peace still glided before 
him to lead him in his career. 

However, thought is quicker than 
time, and this was the work of a mo¬ 
ment, while Fanny stood by, lamenting 
that Lawyer Cravenlaw had anything 
to do with her concerns, and above all, 
that he should expect her to marry him ; 
her angry complaints and sarcasm were 
now cut short by assurances of protec¬ 
tion, by hints that he would see her 
righted, and that another will should 
be forthcoming, concluded with evident 
emban'assinent on the part of Lewis- 
teme; at last, however, he shook him¬ 
self into self-possession, and demanded 
“ if he could have a nearer view of the 
lady; the lady in the mourning veil; 
he thought surely he had the pleasure 
of knowing her ; he should like to be 
satisfied.’' 

‘'1 can ask her nothing about it,” 
said Fanny; but you had better come 
and sleep in your old room, again, and 
as she walks about more freely now, 
you may, perhaps, meet with her; I 
hope to gracious you may.” 

“I will come, certainly,’* he answer¬ 
ed, hurriedly ; and you are a good girl, 
Fanny, you must get me a sight of 
her by some means. But has she no 
friends ?” 

" She will be alone to-morrow night," 
said she; and you can see her, or take 
your chance, and if you like her, time 
enough then, to know all about it,” and 
■with another enigmatical smile she wish¬ 
ed him success, and they parted. 

IIow sweet to love, and be beloved, 
thought Fanny, and the thought was 
answered by the echo of sighs wafted 
from behind the screen, and this re¬ 
minded her of the dragoon ; but as la¬ 
dies must not appear too loving, how 
was she to be supposed to know that 
he was there } If necessity be the mo¬ 
ther of invention, love must be the sis¬ 


ter or the brother—which you will, 
and Fanny feigned to have lost some¬ 
thing, and certainly her search must 
lead her to it. So, round and round the 
room she went, and peeped into every 
nook and comer, and at last, as if won¬ 
dering at her own forgetfulness, she 
peeped into the right place. It was 
perfectly natural, the suppressed shriek 
and laugh, and all that very pretty 
kind of prettiness ; but then her asto¬ 
nishment at finding him so near, was 
only to be increased by the passionate 
embrace with which he welcomed her, 
one of those tender pressures which 
tell at once, how dear, and yet how 
painful this love may be to us, and 
Fanny was shocked, and remonstrated, 
and he made soft apology. 

Mr. Antel wished to speak to me 
to-day,” he faltered; "and 1 hoped that 
you would determine not to trust Major 
Bellingham,that you would notgo with 
him to the fair, and that you would see 
the danger, and—and rely upon my 
word.” 

" Indeed but 1 shall go, and go with 
Bill Bell,” said the beauty, “ and shall 
take care of myself as you will see ; 
and. Sergeant Doyle, what right have 
you- 

“ The right of every honourable man 
to protect the innocent—^the right of 
loving you, ray dear girl,” he whisper¬ 
ed. " Yes, reject me, spurn me, but 
by all the dear affection living in me, I 
will defend you to the last. Oh Fanny, 
and as they were seated together, he 
stooped his elbows to his knees, and 
took her hand between his in an atti¬ 
tude more entreating, and yet mure 
manly than any other beside, and she 
blushed “ love’s proper hue;” but her 
promise to the sailor, her womanly 
pride, would not permit concession, and 
she must and would go, and there was 
an end of it. 

“ Innocentbut wilful girl,” he sighed, 
" to place yourself in the power of the 
spoiler. But I will be there and track your 
pathway; and you shall not deny me 
the comfort of watching you, even as 
your dog may guard your dwelling. 
The villain, if he touch you, shall reach 
you through my heart.” 

“ Oh 1 you will not be called upon,” 
said Fanny ; " but you may come 
though for she herself began to fear 
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the issae, and doubt her own safety, 
though she would by no means acknow¬ 
ledge it. Now, in Uie wanton mischief 
of pla;^ul tyranny, she led the way to 
the private retreat of the Astels, and as 
she bounded along in advance of her 
warlike companion, through the dark 
passages and windings of the ancient 
building, her beauty led the imagination 
away at once to other and far different 
scenes; and now she seemed like the 
chosen nymph of some enchanted castle, 
conducting the adventurous knight 
through all its dangers and darkness ; 
and now like the very witch called hap¬ 
piness, who guides us on our way to 
mock and betray us at each turn, when 
we have counted most upon her. 

At length she tapped quietly at the 
door, and bade the Sergeant enter; ere 
he did, he communed with her again 
in silence, and the pause was full of the 
emphasis of fond expostulation. It was 
now that he first remarked that she 
wore the string of gems given her by 
the sailor, and certainly her loveliness 


outshone them. The dragoon moaned 
his impatient an^ish, and with the 
presumptous hand of anger touched her 
bosom, and tore the bauble from it. At 
this instant the mmor came from the 
opposite room, but Hugh Doyle replied 
with bitter laughter to her pleading en¬ 
treaty, and thi^ the trinket in the face 
of its first owner. The action was mo¬ 
mentary, and the soldier glancing in 
calm defiance at his rival, pressed her 
in trembling energy of adieu, and stoop¬ 
ing under the doorway, was lost to 
their view. 

This opportunity was not neglected 
by the gay major, who expatiated upon 
it with such cunning and address, that 
Fanny, only to show her independence, 
expended hour after hour in his society, 
and fluttered in her innocence and 
vanity around him, as the bird trims 
its wings, and ruffles its beautiful 
plumes while flying in dalliance round 
the snare of the vigilant fowler :—and 
here, the course of events compels us to 
leave her for a time. 


LES TABLEAUX. 
No 3. 
Eoterfr. 


Come and behold Euterpe and her lyre! 

Her magic fingers wander o'er the strings. 

And melt sweet music in its frozen springs. 

Her large black eyes arc full of living fire. 

Her ruby lips each swelling note inspire 

With sacred love ! Half smiling as she sings. 

She seems an angel sent on gauzy wings. 

To teach the anthems of the seraph quire. 

Is she from Arno, where the scented breeze 
Freighted with music haunts the olive trees } 

Or where the Shepherd pipes the live-long night ? 

I know not—but methinks entranced I might. 

Alone amidst tlie moonbeams on the sleeping seas, 
F<w ever listen to her dreamy melodies. 


Umbra. 
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Private Corresmndence of Sarah, Duch¬ 
ess ^ Marlborough; Illustrative 

the Court and Times of Queen Anne.* 

Colburn. 

Public attention has, for the last few 
years, been earnestly directed to the 
only true means of raising the mask 
which ever covers the mental features 
of sovereigns, till politics become his¬ 
tory—a transition which rarely takes 
place before the lapse of a century. 
Then, by means of autograph letters, 
such as are copied into the present col¬ 
lection, when party rancour has died a 
natural death, posterity is enabled to 
judge impartially of the characters of 
departed monarchs. Air. Colburn has 
most judiciously re-published these me¬ 
mories of the female prime minister of 
the last queen regnant, who swayed the 
sceptre of these islands ; in its pages, 
the lovers of history will find matter 
calculated to awaken a lively interest, 
particularly as public curiosity has been 
especially directed to the annals of fe¬ 
male royalty, since the commencement 
of the reign of our present fair young 
sovereign. 

The chief defect of the publication, 
is the absence of interesting biogra¬ 
phical notes, a point for consideration 
in future editions. Meantime, as Tom 
Moore says, 

ITie book's a good book, being rich in 
Examples, and warnings to lions high-bred." 

History does not furnish such an ex¬ 
ample to royalty, as the audacious letter 
which the female Marlborough writes 
to Queen Anne, wherein she quotes 
passages from a ribald book of that 
day, called the New Atlantis, and 
taunts the Majesty of Great Britain, 
with tile freaks of a Fleet-prison scrib¬ 
bler, whom poor Queen Anne (no very 
literary sovereign) had certainly never 
heard of till tliat moment. It appears 
that the extraordinary letters which are 

• See the Court Magazine for January, for a 
full-length coloured portrait ol this queen. 


copied into this series, exhausted the 
last remnants of queen Anne's patience, 
and led to the following scene, the last 
that passed between friends who had 
been inseparable since the early age of 
thirteen. 

“AN ACCOUNT OF THE DUCHESS OF 

MARLBOBOUOU’S INTEBVIEW WITH 

THE QUEEN. 

“Good Friday, April 6, 1710. 

" Upon the Cth of April, 1710, I followed 
my letter to Kensington so soon, that Her 
Majesty could not write another harsh let¬ 
ter, which I found she intended; I sent a 
page of the back stairs to acquaint Her 
Majesty that I was there. She was alone ; 
however, the man stayed longer than was 
usual upon such occasions, and then told 
me the Queen would have me come in. As 
soon as 1 opened the door, she said she was 
going to write to me. ‘ Upon what ma¬ 
dam ?’ said I. 

“ 7%e Queen. I did not open your letter 
till just now, and I was agoing to write to 
you. 

" Lady Marlborough. Was there any¬ 
thing in it. Madam, that you had a mind to 
answer ? 

“ Tfte Queen. I think there is notliing 
you can have to say, but you can write it. 

“ Lady Marlborough. Won't your Ma¬ 
jesty give me leave to tell it you ? 

*' 27m' Queen. Whatever you have to say 
you may write it. 

" Lmiy Marlborough. Indeed, I can’t 
tell how to put such sort of things into 
writing. 

" The Queen. You may put it into 
writing. 

" Lady Marlborough. Won't your Ma¬ 
jesty allow me to tell it you now I am here? 

“ The Queen. You may put it into 
writing. 

“ Lady Marlborough. I believe your 
Majesty never did so hard thing to any¬ 
body, as to refuse to hear them speak, even 
the meanest person that ever desired it. 

" The Queen. Yes, I do bid people put 
what they have to say in writing, when 1 
have a mind to it. 

“Lady Marlborouyh. I have nothing to 
say, Madam, upon the subject that is so 
uneasy to you ; that person is not, that I 
know of, at all concerned in the account 
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that 1 would give you, which 1 can’t be 
quiet till 1 have told you. 

“ The Queen. You may put it into 
writing. 

" Lady Marlborough. There are a thou¬ 
sand lies told of me, which are so ridiculous, 
that 1 should never have thought it neces¬ 
sary to go about to clear myself of what 
never entered into my head, and is so un¬ 
like my manner of talking of your Majesty, 
whom I seldom name in company, and 
never without respect; and T do assure your 
Majesty that there are several things which 
I have heard have been told to your Ma¬ 
jesty that I hare said of you, that I am no 
more capable of, than 1 am of killing my 
children. 

'* I should have said, when I began to 
speak, after she had so unnecessarily re¬ 
peated the same thing over and over again, 
that I might put what I had to say in 
writing, when she saw I went on to tell her 
the thing, she turned her face from me as 
if she feared blushing upon something I 
might say to her. 

“ The Queen. 'There are, without doubt, 
many lies told. 

“ Lady Marlborough. Pray, Madam, tell 
me what you have heard of me, that I may 
not trouble you to repeat more disagreeable 
things than necessary. 

" The Queen. You said you desire no 
answer, and 1 shall give you none. 

" Lady Marlborough. I am confident 
your Majesty could not be so hard to me, 
if you could believe that ’tis only to do my¬ 
self justice, and that I could convince you 
that 1 have no design of desiring any favour 
you are averse to. 

" The Queen, I will go out of the room. 

“ Upon which I followed her to the door, 
where she stopped, and when I could speak, 
which I could nut in some time, for the 
tears that fell down my face, at which I 
was sorry, but could not help it (and 1 be¬ 
lieve there are not many that would not 
have been as much moved at such strange 
usage), I appealed to her, if she did not be¬ 
lieve herself that I might at this very mo¬ 
ment have been as well with her as most 
people, if 1 had been capable of saying any¬ 
thing 1 did not think, or of taking such 
ways as others had done, which I thought 
was not for her service ; that in my life I 
had never told her a lie; what I had of¬ 
fended her in was, because 1 knew it was 
for her service and security; and it was 
what she had heard a good deal of in West¬ 
minster Hall, and 1 could never repent of 
anything of that nature; but I was in¬ 
capable of saying such sort of things as I 
had heard she had been told, and from one 
that was a reasonable woman, and had a 
very good character, who was so much with 
some her Majesty favoured, that I had 


reason to believe what she said was not 
without ground; and she had pressed me 
with much kindness to go to your Majesty 
and endeavour to vindicate myself, and to 
recover your favour, saying a great many 
reasonable things upon it, and seeming to 
think 1 had made many omissions, which I 
knew very well there is an appearance of; 
but your Majesty, who knows what has 
passed between us, must know^that 1 have 
had reason not to come to you to offer, as 
others expected from me. To all this, and 
a great deal more upon that subject, I only 
answered this lady, that she had an advan¬ 
tage of me, because I was not at liberty to 
justify myself, and I had, upon many occa¬ 
sions, rather choose to let people think I 
was to blame, than clear myself, which I 
could never do as long as I was her servant. 
I told this lady that gave me advice, that I 
believed she might have some reason for 
what she said ; but she did not tell me who 
were her authors, and 1 never pressed her 
to know, and much less should 1 ask of 
your Majesty, who had said things to my 
prejudice. 1 only beg to know what you 
have heard, that I might be able to clear 
myself in anything in which I was wronged. 

" The Queen. You said you desire no 
answer, and I shall give you none.” 

The letters of the duke of Marlbo¬ 
rough, though not very entertaining, 
and in some instances, unnecessarily 
cyphered, are useful to the writer of 
political history, us calculated to raise 
the private character of that successful 
general, rather higher in the eyes of 
those who are aware of the dirty ave¬ 
nues by which he first rose to distinc¬ 
tion ; of the means by which he won 
the first 50001. of his hoarded treasures, 
and the dark and double dealing course 
of his political greatness. These pri¬ 
vate letters are mild and humane, full 
of passionate tenderness to his wife and 
family ; of respectful affection to the 
queen; of good will to all around him, 
and we are induced to suppose, that 
the malignant influence of the wife he 
loved so devotedly, must have led Marl¬ 
borough into many of the actions which 
justly create the abhorrence of those 
who were undazzled by his military 
successes. 

After the extinction of her power, 
the duchess, as often happens, seems to 
have declared war against her own spe¬ 
cies, and above all, against the queen 
who had raised her from obscurity, 
and had lavished favour, wealth, and 
honours upon her and hers, with a 
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profusion which we are certain can 
never again be repeated by any ruler 
of our, or after times. 

The restless fury with which she at¬ 
tacks the queen’s character, is apparent 
in her letter to Burnet, which she hoped 
would be inserted as his opinion, in the 
“ History of his Own Timesit is a 
great curiosity, and we beg the reader 
to contrast it with the flattering cha¬ 
racter she wrote for the pedestal of 
Queen Anne’s statue, at Blenheim. 

We learn by this publication, that 
she meant the last composition as a re¬ 
proach to Queen Caroline, the admi¬ 
rable wife of George II., who had suc¬ 
ceeded the deceased Queen Anne in 
the hatred of the duchess; no bad com¬ 
pliment indeed, to that princess, when 
we consider the gall and bitterness 
which falls from die pen of th ■ duch¬ 
ess, on the character of every one of 
which she writes in her acrid old age. 
No one can, however, forbear laughing 
at the impotent spite with which the 
duchess mentions the universal lamen¬ 
tations for the death of Queen Caro¬ 
line, opposing herself as usual, to all 
the world by this remarkable sentence. 

“ Our bishops are now about to employ 
hands to write the finest character that ever 
was heard, of Queen Caroline, who, as it is 
no treason, I freely own, I am glad she is 
dead.” 

Her style is not the most regular in 
construction, as may be seen by this 
specimen, but she was, like her royal 
mistress and early companion—an un¬ 
educated woman; and perhaps, the only 
elementary assistance Sarali Jennings 
ever received, was from the hornbooks 
and primers which made reading easy, 
in the seventeenth century ; the reader 
will not find the slightest trace in her 
correspondence, of acquaintance with 
any language but her own. A courtier 
and latly of the bed-chamber at thir¬ 
teen, Sarah Jennings had no means of 
improvement, excepting the self-edu- 
(9tion she derived as an indefatigable 
reader of English books, and the ex¬ 
ercise of her own powerful intellect, 
and acute observation on the historical 
scenes passing before her eyes, con¬ 
nected with the grand drama of the 
revolution of 1688, into the midst of 
which, she early rushed as a conspicu¬ 


ous actress, after she had linked her 
destiny with that of the great military 
genius, whose brilliant talents, com¬ 
bined with his wife’s imperious ma¬ 
nagement of the female sovereign, who 
then ruled this island, raised the for¬ 
tunate pair to ducal rank, and unheard 
of wealth. To those as well acquainted 
as ourselves, with the early events mark¬ 
ing the career of John Churchill, page 
to James, Duke of York, and of Sarah 
Jennings, maid to his daughter, the 
Princess Anne Stewart, the present 
publication is replete with powerful 
attraction. But a still more entertain¬ 
ing portion of their lives, would have 
been the tracing the rise and progress 
of Sarah’s dominion over her royal mis¬ 
tress. 

There is an anecdote in a lately pub¬ 
lished collection of Horace Walpole’s 
letters, regarding the duchess of Marl¬ 
borough’s extreme old age, calculated 
to amuse the readers of the publication 
we are reviewing, and we quote it for 
their entertainment, regretting at the 
same time that the work itself is not 
enriched with similar gathering. 

“Old Marlborough is dying, but who 
can tell ? Last year she had lain a 
great while ill, without speaking. Her 
physicians said, ‘ She must be blistered, 
or she will die.’ She called out from 
her bed, in the midst of the consulta¬ 
tion, ‘ I won’t be blistered, and I won't 
die.’ 

" If she takes the same resolution 
now, I don’t believe she will." 

Such was the opinion cherished by 
one of her contemporaries regarding 
the potency of this imperious woman's 
will, in the last extremity of age and 
bedridden infirmity. 

The volumes are illustrated by a por¬ 
trait of Queen Anne, and one of the 
Duchess of Marlborough; the last is 
well lithographed, and gives us some 
idea of the beauty and majesty of per¬ 
son to which she owed some of her 
mighty influence over the court of 
England, and the heart of her hus¬ 
band ; but her air is haughty, and 
her expression of face somewhat scorn¬ 
ful, affected, and feline, and the blonde 
chevelure which she made one of the 
engines of her power, is dispe^ed with 
no little taste. Whenever Sarah found 
that her lord and master resisted her 
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•will, she used to threaten out of re¬ 
venge, to cut off her beautiful long 
hair, which he so passionately admired, 
and at length she did cut it off, in one 
of her fits of temper, and from that very 
cause, lost a portion of her power over 
him. This is indeed an excellent les¬ 
son to those ladies who proceed by the 
means of piques and threats to gain 
their own way. Few persons, the wise 
reader will feel assured, can indeed 
ever vex those with whom they are in¬ 
dissolubly connected, without being in 
the end, the greatest sufferer themselves. 


TAe Courtier's Daughter, By Lady 
Stepney. In .3 vols. Colburn. 

Lady Stepney’s new novel is cast in 
the highest circles; she leads her readers 
to the drawing rooms of Queen Charlotte 
and the dinners and fetes of the Regent, 
and we must consider that she is deci¬ 
dedly successful in that department of 
her work which belongs to the class of 
the novel de sociHe, a species of compo¬ 
sition where excellence can be attained 
by very few authors; as not only ability 
is required for the task, but the right 
of entree into courtly circles. We think 
the experience of the present publica¬ 
tion will induce Lady Stepney to de¬ 
vote her pen entirely to works of this 
description. There are still faults to 
be amended in Lady Stepney's author¬ 
ship, and above all her ladyship has 
scarcely yet arrived at the right appre¬ 
ciation of her own powers ; still “ The 
Courtier’s Daughter" is a work which 
m/l attract public attention and be read 
with avidity and interest. We find as 
great a progressive improvement in its 
pages from her ladyship’s first novel, 
** The Road to Ruin," as between Lady 
Blessington’s first novels and her late 
work “ The Confessions of an Elderly 
Ladyand we consider withal that 
Lady Stepney possesses the materiel of 
talent in tenfold more strength than 
Lady Blessington, but she has not yet 
arrived at the power of critically rea¬ 
soning on the best points of her own 
authorship ; and, perhaps, never turned 
her attention to the injurious incon¬ 
gruity she commits, in blending the old 
fashioned machinery of by-gone and 
worn out romance with pictures of 


modern life and manners. Caves, trap¬ 
doors, murderous stewards, predictions, 
and concealed wives would suit the era 
of Edward IV. far better than the times 
of George IV.; and there is a sad want 
of harmony in the transition from the 
scenes in which Henrietta, De Winton, 
and Lady Jane figure, with all the 
truth of real character, in such impro¬ 
bable and clashing situatioi^sas those in 
which they are placed. If proper at¬ 
tention were paid to historical costume, 
we have little doubt that Lady Stepney 
could write a delightful baronial ro¬ 
mance, for no little ingenuity is neces¬ 
sary to be displayed in the contrivance 
of this machinery; but it is here as 
much out of place, as the costume of 
Charles V. and Spanish troops in some 
of the pictures of the Flemish masters 
on the Judgment of Solomon, and other 
subjects of still more ancient history. 

In discussing the present work we 
are forced to put the hero and heroine 
entirely out of the question, for both 
are perfect characters; therefore a re¬ 
viewer has as little concern in analysing 
their conduct and calling, as a naturalist 
would have in describing the blue lions 
and golden dragons of heraldric device. 
It is the constant lot of humanity to 
commit errors; and they are the best of 
mortals who have their reasoning powers 
sufficiently developed, and their bene¬ 
volence in sufficient activity to receive 
the profit of experience, and to progress 
in improvement as they advance in life, 
that they may benefit themselves and 
others as much as possible. Whoever 
describes a person as exempt from these 
struggles, is like an artist who would 
paint a blue lion or a green goose as 
a specimen of natural history. This is 
the secret cause of readers becoming 
dull whenever perfect young ladies or 
gents appear on the scene. Seeing that 
the author is wandering from nature, 
they feel inclined to leave his heroes 
and heroines to wander by themselves, 
as of another day than that of which 
their weak nature is composed. La% 
Horatia would doubtless have had a 
plentiful crop of follies to subdue, un¬ 
der such guidance as that of Madame 
Floris, to say nothing of downright 
errors; to draw her, therefore, as a 
perfect creature, outrages possibility. 
The disasters and mortifications of Ma- 
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bel are after all the real interest in the 
work, and the scenes where the worldly 
minded Henrietta figures, always attract 
the attention of the reader, because she 
acts consistently with the character her 
situation and training would have pro¬ 
duced. Her brother’s mixture of right 
and wrong, in character and action, is 
well done, and on these persons the 
merit of the work wholly depends; as 
a specimen, we give the unmasking of 
Henrietta, who has played the meek and 
approbative young lady for the purpose 
of enticing a suitable husband into 
marriage;— 

" Henrietta was all penitence: she could 
not eat anything, and looked imploringly 
in the face of Rosemaldon ; but tlie Mar¬ 
quis was blind to her languishing glances ; 
and, finding that he was not to bo gained 
over to any inquiries of tender interest, she 
suddenly started up from the table, and 
threw herself into an arm-chair by the fire, 
complaining of the excessive coldness of the 
evening. In vain. Lady Jane frowned and 
winked ; Miss De Winton had taken up a 
book, and was employed in turning leisurely 
over the leaves. ‘ Oh! Ernest,’ she cried, 
at length, ' do read this scene, it is really 
excellent; the hero and heroine have a 
quarrel; she pretends to be jealous of his 
first love, by way of exciting his defence ; 
and he, after a little surprise and indigna¬ 
tion, laughs and loves her all the better for 
being tenacious of him. Is it not odd that 
I should just open the book at this droll 
scene ?’ 

“ ' I hate scenes and actresses,' said 
Roscmaldom, coldly. 

Henrietta laughed, and Lady Jane, trem¬ 
bling for her daughter, rose from the table, 
and quitted the room, followed by Henrietta. 
The doors which divided the dining-room 
from the boudoir to which they retired, slid 
back into grooves, and a large flowing 
curtain fell on the other side, and concealed 
that part of the wall entirely. 

" Instead of following them into the ad¬ 
joining apartment, Olivia went out at a side 
door, and left the doors still open, the rooms 
being only divided by the curtain which fell 
on the other side. Rosemaldon had risen, 
And was about to push back the doors, 
^rhen De Winton laid his hand on his arm, 
and detained him. 

•• • Your conduct, Henrietta,’ exclaimed 
Lady Jane, in a voice so loud that every 
syllable was distinctly heard through the 
curtain ; " your conduct is most flagrant: 
the caprice and bitterness of your temper 
are reidly past endurance. Your uncle has 
left the house in disgust; and, if you do 


not take care, you will drive Ernest to 
follow him.” 

” ‘ Pray let me close the doors,’ whis¬ 
pered Rosemaldon; but De Winton grasped 
his arm still more tightly, and Le^mere, 
by signs, implored him to be silent. 

” ‘ What care I whether my uncle goes 
away or remains here ?’ answered Hen¬ 
rietta, insolently ; ' I am sure he does very 
little good to anybody where^’er he may be. 
He was angry with me to-day, because I 
did not choose to praise that odious Iloratia. 
He has fallen in love with her himself, and 
I have very little doubt that he will marry 
her, after all. He took good core to say 
everything he could think of against her, 
when he was afraid that his son would 
marry her, canning man.’ 

“ ‘ You are mistaken in your conjectures,* 
said her mother. ” The Duke has found 
out, that she is the very person likely to 
suit Ernest; remember, I always foretold 
what would happen if he ever became ac¬ 
quainted with her.’ 

" ‘ And now you are very proud, I sup¬ 
pose, that your prognostications have proved 
true,’ said Henrietta, scornfully. ‘ Per¬ 
haps, you mean to predict that la spirituelle 
Horatia will soon be my mother-in-law.* 

“ ' Henrietta, you are talking nonsense,’ 
said Lady Jane. * What is the meaning of 
this change in you lately ? You were gentle 
and obedient enough, when you wanted my 
assistance to get your cousin to propose to 
you ; and why did I caution you to weigh 
well every word before you spoke,—to an¬ 
ticipate his every wish ; in fact, to give up 
everything to secure him? Why did I half 
ruin your brother by giving that masquerade 
foolery, but to afford you the opportunity 
you wished ? Now, 1 tell you once more, 
that if you do not curb the violence of your 
temper until you arc married, you will lose 
the prize, for I can perceive very plainly 
that his mind is already filled with vague 
suspicion. What did you say to him in 
the library to-day,—^he has scarcely spoken 
since ?” 

” ‘ What did I say ?’ repeated Henrietta. 
‘ I had nothing to talk about, so I bored 
myself with listening to his criticisms on 
Milton, Spenser, Addison, and all his stupid 
' unchanging untiring friends/ as he cdls 
the drones. And he entertained me with 
his own opinions on them. With regard 
to the suspicions you talk of, I assure you 
that I am not going to waste my time in 
satisfying them. Let him suspect what 
he pleases, so that I am the Marchioness of 
Rosemaldon, all is right.’ 

”' You have taken offence at some slight,’ 
said Lady Jane; ' I remember the time, 
Henrietta, when you used to fly down the 
avenue to meet him, and used to think no 
book dull, or no walk long, that was shared 
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with your cousin. You found no fault with 
him in those days.’ 

•• ’ Perhaps not,’ answered her daughter, 
carelessly, ' but that must be a great while 
ago, for I really cannot recollect the time 
when I cared much about him. At present, 
I think him positively disagreeable ; he is 
morose and frowns, and I am rather too 
wise to fall in love with a face because it is 
pale and sentimental. I like a fascinating, 
fickle hero. But trust me, I hold him fast 
enough ; he will find some difficulty in 
breaking my chains. You shall see how I 
will manage him;’ and Henrietta laughed 
louder in triumph. 

" A yet louder burst of laughter from De 
Winton resounded in their ears; they 
started up with alarm and apprehension, 
and gazed in each other's faces without the 
power of uttering a word. Lady Jane 
crept to the door and held back the curtain. 
* We have been overheard,’ she whispered, 
her lips quivering with fear. ' Oh ! Hen¬ 
rietta, we have lost him ; your treacherous 
brother is leagued against us, and the whole 
party heard every syllable of our conversa¬ 
tion.’ 

" ' Go into the room,’ said Henrietta, 
wildly, * do not let him leave us—say some¬ 
thing—invent some plausible story—pray 
keep Eniest here, or we are lost. Oh I go 
—go to him.' 

•'' Hush!’ continued Lady Jane, ' I hear 
his voice—he is talking—do not be afraid, 
Henrietta ; I am sure that he is too honour¬ 
able to forsake you now; sit down, love, 
and let us speak on some indifferent sub¬ 
ject : say you adore him.' 

“ * Ah! he is laughing,’ cried Henrietta; 
‘ tliere again, he is laughing, for months 
he has not laughed ; hark I he is quite 
himself.’ 

" ' Be still,' said her mother, impatiently. 
' I tell you, Lechmere will manage it all for 
us quietly ; he shall represent to them that 
we were carrying on a sort of jest,—a con¬ 
tinuation of the scene in the play book.* 

" Henrietta sat buried in painful thought, 
while her mother quitted the room. She 
began to think that Rosemaldon would 
really take this opportunity to break off the 
match, and that the brilliant prospects 
which were so nearly realized would fade 
from her view. The high rank, the splendid 
fortune, the superb houses, the crowds of 
flatterers, the jewels and the bridal suit, 
should she lose them all ? And for a few 
foolish words ? how cruel!” 


Piers de Gaveston. By E. E. C. In 
2 vols. Whittaker. 

Whrn we consider the romance of 
Piers Gaveston as the first literary ef¬ 


fort of its author, we are disposed to 
think favourably of it, as a specimen of 
promising ability, for the language is 
easy and pleasant, and the story pro¬ 
ceeds with a degree of perspicuity we 
should be glad to find in prod^uctions of 
more pretence. These good qualities 
would have been displayed to better 
advantage, if the young | author had 
chosen any other department of fiction, 
in preference to historical romance, in 
which commanding genius must be 
united to deep and varied information 
before eminence can be attained. An 
author must not only be acqiiainted 
with the political history of England, 
but must be previously imbued with a 
complete knowledge of the dress, ar¬ 
mour, furniture, architecture, warfare 
and modes of life appertaining to the 
era of his tale. If he read on purpose 
for the work, crude stiffness is the in¬ 
fallible result. If he throw himself, 
like the writer of Piers Gaveston, 
wholly on the stores of his own imagi¬ 
nation, assisted only by some family 
library history of England ; the narra¬ 
tive is surrounded by a hundred unseen 
traps and pitfalls,—such blunders, for 
instance, as cannonading! in the barons’ 
wars of Edward II. Even the Christian 
names of the characters betray a want 
of knowledge of historical costume ; we 
know what we have to expect the mo¬ 
ment we meet with such names as Lady 
Emily, Lady Augusta or Lady Harriet, 
figuring in the middle ages, which, 
though a trifle, breaks the magic wand 
of fascinating delusion. It is, however, 
no easy matter to keep the proper me¬ 
dium in historical romance; we are 
well aware that some authors in this 
department make tedious homilies of 
their compositions, absolutely stifling 
their berths and heroines under the 
weight of antiquated costume. 

We recommend the consideration of 
these hints to our young writer, who 
has shown some judgment in the deli¬ 
neation of the mixture of good and evil| 
in the character of Edward the Second’s 
unfortunate favourite ; and we are ready 
to declare that the executioner will put 
an end to poor Gaveston before the 
pages of his history will be closed by 
the reader. 
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Memoirs of the Life of Sir Walter Scott. 

Vilume the ^th. Cadell; Whittaker 
& Co. 

The last volume of this captivating bio¬ 
graphy is now before the public, bear¬ 
ing, it is true, a more mournful though 
less absording interest than its predeces¬ 
sors. The reader traces with tears 
through its pages, the progress of the 
bright intellect and warm heart of Sir 
Walter Scott, to that grave which the 
heavy pressure of care and an over* 
tasked brain had prematurely prepared 
for him. 

We cannot affect to be ignorant that 
part of the public press is exceedingly 
busy with many strictures on the man¬ 
ner in which Mr. Lockhart has con¬ 
ducted thisbiography; strictures wholly 
distinct from critical analysis and ob¬ 
servation, and chiefly connected with 
the political bias of one or other of the 
ultra parties. Some are displeased that 
the failings of the venerable subject 
should, in the slightest degree, be un¬ 
veiled : and others are ready to carp at 
every deviation from their peculiar dog¬ 
mas by Sir Walter and his son-in-law, 
neither of whom it seems please the 
violent destructive, or the high Tt)ry. 
Without attending to the prejudices of 
either, Mr. Lockhart has produced a 
biography rejircsenting Sir Walter as 
he really was, not only with the feel¬ 
ings, but with occasional touches of the 
failings from which no mortal is alto¬ 
gether exempt. Herein, according to 
our judgment, resides the very strength 
and beauty of the performance. Many 
out-and-out party persons are amusing 
themselves with picking out here a flaw, 
and there a hole, in the character of Sir 
Walter, by means of his correspondence 
and journal; but the question is, whose 
life could be so thoroughly laid open to 
public view, who could have all their 
actions so minutely weighed, and yet 
have such a preponderating balance of 
gdod brought to their account as Sir 
Walter Scott ? Could Dry den ? could 
Swift? could Bacon? could Coke have 
l>orne such a test? We know they 
could not. 

A1 r. jLockhart well knew that by ad¬ 
mitting his readers to a full and com¬ 
plete view of Sir Walter as he really 
was, he should produce the most fas- 
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cinating biography of the present era ; 
this he has done; the reading publip 
devour the books eagerly as they are 
thrown to them, and when the number 
is completed, regret there is no more ; 
this is the true state of the case between 
the public and the biographer of Sir 
Walter Scott. 

The seventh and last volume of the 
biography opens with the ill-health of 
Sir Walter in the winter of 1827. We 
are not long perusing before we meet 
with striking passages in his journal ; 
flashes of that brilliant light which was 
still illuminating Europe. 

There is acute observation in these 
remarks:— 

" The contrast at leaving Abbotsford to 
former departures, is of an agitating and 
violent description. Assorting papers, and 
so forth. I never could help admiring the 
concatenation between Ahituphel’s setting 
his house in order, and hanging himself.* 
The one seems to follow the other, as a mat¬ 
ter of course. But what frightens and dis¬ 
gusts me, are those fearful letters from those 
who have been long dead, to those who lin¬ 
ger on their wayfare through the valley of 
tears. Those line lines of Spencer’s came 
into my head— 

“ ‘ The shade of youthful hope is there. 

That lingered long, and latest died ; 
Ambition all dissolved to air. 

With phantom honours by his side. 

" ‘ What empty shadows glimmer nigh ? 

They once were Friendship, Truth, and 
Love! 

Oh die to thought, to Memory die. 

Since lifeless to my heart ye prove.’-t* 

Ay, and can I forget the Author—the fright¬ 
ful moral of his own vision? What is this 
world ?—a dream within a dream—as wc 
grow older, each step is an awakening. 
The youth awakes, as he thinks, from child¬ 
hood—the full-grown man despises the pur¬ 
suits of youth as visionary—tlie old man 
looks on manhood as a feverish dream. The 
grave the lost sleep ? No; it is the last, 
and final awakening. 

“Edinburgh, May 15. —It is impossible 
not to compare this return to Edinburgh, 
with others in more happy times. But we 
should rather recollect under what distress of 
mind I took up my lodgings in Mrs. Brown’s 
last summer. Went to Court and resumed 


• 2d Sam. xvii. 21. 

-(• Poems by the late Hon. W. R. Spencer, 
London, 18S5. , 
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old habits. Heard the true history of-.• 

Imagination renders us liable to be the vic¬ 
tims of occasional low sijirits. All belong¬ 
ing to this gifted, as it is called, but often 
unhappy class, must have felt that but for 
the dictates of religion, or the natural recoil 
of the mind from the idea of dissolution, 
there have been times when they would 
have been willing to throw away life as a 
child docs a broken toy. 1 am sure I know 
one who has often felt so. O God 1 what are 
wo ?—Lords of nature ?—^Why a tile drops 
from a house-top, which an elephant would 
not feel more than the fall of a sheet of paste¬ 
board, and there lies his lordship. Or some¬ 
thing of inconceivably minute origin, the 
pressure of a bone, or the inflammation of 
a particle of the brain, takes place, and the 
emblem of the Deity destroys himself or 
some one else. We hold our health and our 
reason on terms slighter than one would de¬ 
sire, were it in their choice, to hold an Irish 
cabin. 

We accompany Sir Walter during 
this last volume, while he completes 
the Life of Napoleon, the Tales of the 
Canongate; Comit Robert; Castle Dan¬ 
gerous ; the Demonology, and Tales 
of a Grandfather. The state of the 
country during the agitation of tl)e 
Reform Rill, seems to have added to 
Sir Walter’s mental troubles, and he 
evidently took reform for revolution ; 
and when he went abroad, he half con¬ 
sidered that he was emigrating. Pre¬ 
viously to this step, repeated attacks of 
paralysis, certainly proceeding from an 
overworked brain, had laid the weight of 
premature old age upon him. A heart¬ 
rending picture is presented of tliis 
great man before the close of the scene. 

"After this he declined daily, but still 
there was great strength to be wasted, and 
tlie process was long. H e seemed, however, 
to sufTcr no bodily pain, and his mind, 
though hopelessly obscured, appeared, when 
there was any symptom of consciousness, to 
be dwelling, with any rare exceptions, on 
serious and solemn things; the accent of 
the voice grave, sometimes awful, but never 
querulous, and very seldom indicative of any 
angry or resentful thoughts. Now and then 
lie imagined himself to be administering 
justice as Sheriff; and once or twice he 
seemed to be ordering Tom Purdie about 
trees. A few times also, I am sorry to say 
we could perceive that his fancy was at 

• Sir Walter had this morning heard of the 
Huiride of a man of warm imagination, to whom, 
at an eailicr ]>eriod, he wiis much attache<l. 


Jedburgh—and BurTc Sir Walter escaped 
him in a melancholy tone. But commonly 
whatever we could follow him in was a fri^- 
ment of the Bible (especially the Prophecies 
of Isaiah, and the Book of Job)—or some 
petition in the litany—or a verse of some 
psalm—(in the old Scotch metrical version) 
—or of some of the magnificent hymns of 
the Romish ritual, in whicb he had always 
delighted, but which probamy hung on his 
memory now in connexion with the church 
services he had attended while in Italy. Wo 
very often heard distinctly the cadence of 
the IHpii Trot ; and I think the very last 
stanza that we could make out, was the 
first of a still greater favourite— 

“ * Stabat Mater Dolorosa, 

Juxta crucom lachrymosa 
Dum pondobat Filius.’ 

" * His afflicted mother stood weeping. 

Whilst her son was 

Nailed to the fatal cross.* 

" All this time he continued to recognise 
his daughters, Laidlaw, and myself, when¬ 
ever we spoke to him—and received every 
attention with a most touching thankful¬ 
ness. Mr. Clarkson, too, was always sa¬ 
luted with the old courtesy, though the 
cloud opened but a moment for him to do so. 
Most truly might it be said tliat tlie gentle¬ 
man survived the genius. 

How truly admirable is the last obser¬ 
vation : the gentleman survived the 
genius.” 

The last scene is briefly but power¬ 
fully told. 

" As I was dressing on the morning of 
Monday the I7th of September, Nicolson 
came into my room, and told me that his 
master bad awoke in a state of composure 
and consciousness, and wished to sec me 
immediately. I found him entirely himself, 
though in the last extreme of feebleness. 
His eye was cleiu’ and calm—every trace of 
the wild fire of delirium extinguished. 'Lock- 
hart,' he said, ' 1 may have but a minute to 
speak to you. My dear, be a good man— 
be virtuous—be religious—be a good man. 
Notliing else will give you any comfort 
when you come to lie here.'—lie paused, 
and I said, ' Shall I send for Sophia and 
Anne ?’—‘No.’ said he, ‘don’t disturb them. 
Poor souls! I know they were up all night 
—God bless you all.'—With this he sunk 
into a very tranquil sleep, and, indeed, he 
scarcely afterwards gave any sign of consci¬ 
ousness, except for an instant on the arrival 
of his sons. They, on learning that the 
scene was about to close, obtained a new 
leave of absence from their posts, and both 
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reached Abbotsford on the 19th. About 
haif.past one p.m., on the 2l8t of Septem¬ 
ber, Sir Walter breathed his last in the pre¬ 
sence of all his children. It was a beautiful 
day—so warm that every window was wide 
open-—and so perfectly still, that the sound 
of all others most- delicious to his ear, the 
gentle ripple of the Tweed over its pebbles, 
was distinctly audible as we knelt around 
the bed, and his eldest son kissed and closed 
his eyes. 

After the first project of the New 
Cemetery was laid by Mr. Carden, in¬ 
terest was made by a friend of his to 
lay the plan of that ground before Sir 
Walter Scott lor his approbation. But 
the failing health of Sir Walter pre¬ 
vented the application. Could the re¬ 
cord of facts be read before it was un¬ 
rolled, how strangely would it appear 
to human eyes, that that very ground 
was then preparing for the three ’lear- 
est objects of Sir Walter’s heart. 

“ Miss Anne Scott received at Christmas, 
IS32, a grant of 200/, per annum from the 
privy purse of King William IV. Hut her 
name did not long burden the pension list. 
Her constitution had been miserably shat¬ 
tered in the course of her lung and painful 
attendance, first on her mother’s illness, 
and then on her father’s; and perhaps re¬ 
verse of fortune, and disappointments of va¬ 
rious sorts connected with that, had also 
heavy effect. From the day of Sir Walter’s 
death, the strong stimulus of duty being 
Inst, she too often looked and spoke like 
one 

* Taking the measure of an unmade grave.* 

After a brief interval of disordered health, 
she contracted a brain fever which carried 
her off abruptly. She died in my house in 
the liegent’s Park, on the 25th .Tune, 1833, 
and her remains are placed in the New Ce¬ 
metery, in the Harrow Road. 

“ The adjoining grave holds those of her 
nephew, John Hugh Lockhart, who died 
15th Dec. 1831 ;• and also those of my wife 
Sophia, who expired after a long illness, 
which she bore with all possible meekness 
and fortitude, on the I7th May, 1837. The 
clergyman who read the funeral service over 
her, was her father’s friend, and hers, and 
mine, the Rev. Henry Hart Milman, one of 
the Prebendaries of Westminster; and a 
little incident which he happened to observe 
during the prayers, suggested to him some 
verses, whicli he transmitted the morning 
after, and which the reader will not, 1 be- 


• There must Iw an error in this rtatc, as the 
Now Cemetery was not finished untilJuly, 1832. 


lieve, consider altogether misplaced, in the 
last page of these memoirs of her father. 

“ ‘ Staksas— May 22, 1887. 

“ ‘ Over that solemn pageant mute and dark, 
Where in the grave we laid to rest 
Heaven's latest, nut least welcome guest, 

Wliat didst then on the wing, thou jocund lark ! 

Hovering in iinreLiiked glee, 

And carolling above that mournful company ? 

“ ‘ O thou light-loving and melodious bird. 

At every sad nml solemn fall 
Of mine own voice, each interval 
In the soul-elevating jirayer I heard, 

Thy quivering descant full anil clear— 

Discord not inharmonious to tlie car I 

‘* * We laid her tliiirc, the AJinstrel's darling child. 
Seem’d it then meet that, liurne away 
From the close city's diihious day. 

Her dirge should be thy native woodnute wild ; 

Nursed upon nature's lap, her slee]! 

Should he where birds iiiuy sing, and dewy flow¬ 
erets weep ? 

“ ‘ Ascendcst thou, air-wandering messenger! 
Above IIS slowly lingering yet, 

To bear our deep, our mute regret; 

To waft upon thy faithful wing to her 
The husband’s fondest, lust farewell. 

Love's final parting pang, the uiispuke, the un¬ 
speakable ? 

“ ‘ Or didst thou rather chide with thy blithe 
voice 

Our selfish grief that would delay 
Her passage to a brighter day; 

Ridding us iiumrn no longer, Init rejoice 
That it hath heavenward flown, like tliee, 

That siiirit from this cold world of sin and sor¬ 
row flee ? 

“ ‘ I watched thee, lessening to llie sight. 

Still faint and fainter winnowing 
The sunshine with thy dwindled win!', 

A speck, a movement in llie ruffled iiglit. 

Till thou wert melted in the sky, 

An undistinguished jiart of the bright infinity. 

“ ‘ Meet emblem of that lightsome spirit thou ! 
That still wtieruver it might eome, 

Shed sunshine o'er that happy home. 

Her task of kindliness and gladness now 
Ahsolvoii, with the element above 
Hath mingled, and become pure tight, I'ure joy. 
pure love.’" 

Need we study for epithets where¬ 
with to praise a work from whence we 
can draw such extracts? 

Nourmahal. An Oriental Romance, hy 
M. J. Quin, author a Steam Voyage 
ftmvn the Danube, ^c. In 3 Vols. 
Colburn. 

Nourmahal is a romance written with 
the high spirit of un elegant pen, and 
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will please even those readers whose 
minds are most pre-occupied with the 
fascinating recollection of Moore's Light 
of the Harem. The romance traces 
the early history of this extraordinary 
woman, and follows her oriental bio¬ 
graphers closely in all particulars, ex¬ 
cept in the evils of the heroine’s cha¬ 
racter. Nourmahal was, in truth, as 
complete a diablesse as ever swayed 
the mind of man in the commission of 
evil. Mr. Quin has not lowered his 
literary reputation by this composition. 
It is remarkable for easy grace, beauty 
of language, and perfection of costume; 
and the motto, chosen with great taste 
from the eastern poets, speak the inti¬ 
mate acquaintance of the author with 
orientalisms. The character of Jehan- 
gire is drawn with great skill ; his 
faults and good qualities mingled toge¬ 
ther, awake a stronger interest in the 
reader than the usual perfections of 
heroes of Action; he is truly the Jehan- 
gire of Ilindostan ; and does far more 
honor to the genius of the author than 
the portrait of Nourmahal. 

We are more captivated with the ad¬ 
ventures of the parents <if Nourmahal 
than with her own. It is not good 
policy fur an autlior to attach us to cha¬ 
racters which we are soon to leave; 
part of the power of his art is that of 
concentrating our attention on his prin¬ 
cipal group, and he ought not to dis¬ 
tract and divide it with other persons. 
The dialogue is natural and pleasing, 
and in many instances dramatic, richly 
imbued with orientalisms ; we never¬ 
theless And no fulsome bombast in the 
descriptive passages. 

The following extract will give our 
readers a specimen of our author's style 
and spirit:— 

“ Jehangire then demanded whether it 
was within the magicians* art to predict the 
result of the approaching battle; to which 
the latter replied that ho was altogether un¬ 
skilled in astrology, and denied the faculty 
of looking into futiuity. 

" The emperor, disappointed, rose from 
the divan upon which he was seated, drawing 
from his superb hookah the fragrant perfume 
of tobacco leaves of Shiraz. He walked up 
and down his tent for some time, much ex¬ 
cited ; at length, stopping before the Ben¬ 
galese, who was standing in an attitude of 
profound obeisance, asked him whether he 
could exhibit before him his misguided sun. 


Chusero, whose rebellion had caused him so 
much trouble and anxiety of mind. The 
Bauzigur expressed a hope that he might be 
able to gratify his majesty upon this point. 
He then rejoined his companions, and spee¬ 
dily returned to the pavilion with a mirror, 
which be placed upright on the divan, against 
the wall of the pavilion, opposite the cushions 
occupied by Jehangire. 

" In the course of a few minutes the space 
behind the mirror appeared to be occupied 
by a large army, drawn up 6n the bonks of 
a river, and beyond it, on a rising ground, 
Chusero was distinctly visible, surrounded 
by Man-Singh, Hussein, and a brilliant 
staff, to whom he was giving orders, while 
he held in his hand a chart, with strong red 
lines drawn upon it. Far in the distance 
was seen the subah of Cashmere, at the head 
of a numerous body of troops, marching to¬ 
wards the river under the standard adopted 
by the prince. 

'*' It is indeed my son!' exclaimed Jehan- 
gire, with deep emotion. ‘ Unhappy boy! 
Heaven be my witness, that if he were now 
to repent of his crime, and to sue at my feet 
for pardon, I would receive him with open 
arms! Chusero—my son—oh 1 who could 
have imagined this when first I received you 
smiling from your mother’s bosom ? How 
have 1 watched over your infant years, with 
the warm gusliing love known only to the 
heart of a jjarent! How liave I waited, when 
fever or pain preyetl upon your delicate frame, 
for the changes that indicated the de[)arturc 
of the disease! Oh, when those happy mo¬ 
ments came—moments that a|>pear to be 
but of yesterday—when your countenance 
became itself again, and your precious, 
blithe, and innocent looks, re])aid us all for 
the sorrows wc bad suffered on your account 
—what joy we experienced ! ilow the 
world, that was before all darkness, seemed 
to put on a new robe of triumph! But now 
—armed against your father—the father that 
still cherishes you in his heart of hearts—it 
is too much—agony beyond endurance!’ 

" The Bauzigur, affected by this natural 
burst of parental tenderness, was about to 
remove tlie mirror, but the emperor, who 
perceived his purpose, beckoned to him to 
desist. Pressing his hand upon his fore¬ 
head and eyes, from which tears copiously 
rolled down, Jehangire subbed aloud. 

** ‘ And Afkun too,' he resumed, when the 
flood of his emotion subsided ; ' Afkun. the 
subah of Cashmere ; the husband of Nour¬ 
mahal—of my Nourmalial —turned traitor! 
The conduct of Hussein docs not surprise 
me. Man-Singh’s machinations are not 
new to me ; but Afkun, why has he turned 
traitor against his lawful sovereign? Mis¬ 
guided men—misguiders of my son; whom, 
doubtless, ye desire to use os an instrument 
for the accomplishment of your own base 
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designs, few are the hours that remain be¬ 
tween this and the moment of my just 
vengeance. Bochari I Bochari! I say!' 

“ The commander immediately made his 
appearance—surprised—not a little an¬ 
noyed, upon seeing the emperor alone with 
the Bengalese. 

"' Bochari! issue orders through the camp 
to-night, to prepare for marching at the 
dawn. Afkun has joined the rebel standards, 
and if we delay here much longer, possibly 
other wavering chieftains may be induced to 
follow his example.' 

" ' I have learned as much by despatches 
which have just arrived. The rebel forces 
are drawn up on the farther bank of the 
Sutledgc, resolved to resist our passage 
across that river. Afkun has brought 
twenty thousand men into the field, insti¬ 
gated by his sultana, Nourmahal, of whose 
real designs 1 never entertained a doubt.’ 

"' By Nourmahal ?’ exclaimed the empe¬ 
ror, in a voice of amazement; ' impossible. 
If 1 had ever any skill in reading the heart 
of woman, her soul is free from the guilt 
you would impute to it. Say, if you choose, 
that she aspires to be the empress of 11 in- 
dostan ; but with Jehaugire at her side.' 

“ ‘ An officer of the outposts humbly asks 
admission to your majesty,’ said one of the 
eunuchs in waiting. 

" ‘ What is his business r’ demanded Bo¬ 
chari, in a peremptory tone. 

“ ‘ He states that his message is one of 
importance, which he can communicate 
only to your majesty,’ said the eunuch, still 
standing before the emperor. 

“ ' Let him come in,’ said Jehangire. 
The officer having been admitted, and 
having made the usual obeisance, proceeded 
to relate, that as he was walking on the 
banks of a small river, near which the guard 
under his orders was stationed, outside the 
camp, his attention was drawn to a bundle 
of flowers floating down the stream. It was 
stopped in its course by a cluster of rushes 
that grew in tlic river, and when he brought 
it nut on the end of his spear, he perceived 
that it had been carefully tied by a gulden 
hand, and arranged, manifestly as a symbol, 
which, as he was unskilled in the language 
of flowers, he knew not how to interpret. 
Apprehending that it might be a mode of 
secret co mm unication between the rebel 
leaders and disaffected persons in the comp, 
he deemed it his duty to lay it at the feet of 
his majesty, where he requested permission 
to present it, with his sincere, though lowly 
homage. 

The emperor took the symbol into his 
hands, which he examined with intense 
anxiety. “ ' It is !’ he exclaimed, his lace 
radiant with exultation; ' it is a message 
from Nourmahal. See here, Bochari; Naur- 
tuahal tu Selim—her heart to Us lord ! Said 


I not the truth ? Oh! I knew it well. I 
needed no messenger to tell me that though 
1 were abandoned by all the world, she 
would remain faithful to her first love. 
Divine invention, by which distance is thus 
annihilated between two beings, who arc 
conscious of the thoughts of each other.' ” 

The notes to Nourmahal deserve the 
attention of every reader ; and the ex¬ 
tracts from the “ Memoirs of the Em¬ 
peror Jehangire,” written by himself, 
are great curiosities. The oriental know¬ 
ledge of the author, stamps indeed an 
intrinsic worth upon these highly inte¬ 
resting and well written volumes. 


Bretidallah. A Poem. By Thomas 
Eagles. Whittaker & Co. 

On the shelves of old circulating libra¬ 
ries are still to be found four volumes, 
translated and edited by Monk Lewis, 
a person whose powers of execution 
were feeble, yet he had exquisite critical 
taste, and never stole any literature but 
what possessed the true stamp of genius. 
We think too that he had the art of im¬ 
proving whatever he laid his hands 
upon, by judiciously pruning and dress¬ 
ing the productions of more vigorous 
minds than his own. In the publication 
to which we allude, he was assisted by 
sevcTal of the greatest authors of the 
brilliant Georgian era, but we think the 
title must have sat like an incubus on 
tlie work, for it never seems to have 
been reprinted. The title was “ Tales of 
Wonderan appellation appealing only 
to readers of a vulgar taste. Scott’s 
Bill Jones made its first appearance in 
that collection, together with two or 
three stories from the German, admi- 
rablydone by Lewis. Thetaleof the Ana- 
ronda is one of tremendous power; it 
is in his own native scenery, the West 
Indies; how he came by it, is to us 
matter of wonder. Stole it, certainly, 
or at least the materials whereof it was 
constructed; for the feeble eloquence 
of his miud could not grapple with the 
Anaronda in its native woods. Next in 
value, is the beautiful tale of the Spirit 
of the Frozen Ocean ; this story, which 
only occupies half a volume of large 
print, though free from the fetters of 
verse, is poetry of a high order, com- 
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billing ideality, character, language, 
and moral trutifi, expressed with ener¬ 
getic brevity. And this tale brings us 
to “ Brendallah," tlie poem before us. 
The author has taken the story of the 
Spirit of the Frozen Ocean, and made 
it a long poem under the name of Bren- 
dallah. It is possible that he has used 
the German original from whence Monk 
Lewis drew this splendid tale ; for we 
think the perusal of the English story 
would have struck more fire into the 
verses. Mr. Eagles gives us no infor¬ 
mation on this head, and the critic is 
left to his own instinct in the matter. 
Mr. Eagles’ main fault is dilution of his 
poetical talents into oceans of words. If 
he would study condensation, he would 
be astonished at the attention he would 
meet with from the public. Horticul¬ 
turists have discovered that a little wood 
strawberry possesses as much flavour 
as gardeners have distributed over the 
bulk of a huge monster of the Chili 
sort; and truly the rule holds good in 
regard to modem poems, which stretch 
themselves over an octavo. 

Mr. Eagles, if he bore this rule in 
mind, would occasionally be a descrip¬ 
tive poet of some eminence; but words 
arc his bane, and he should make a de¬ 
cisive stand against the torrents which 
dilute and dissipate tlie flavour of his 
fruits. 

"-Soon a grove they near'd 

Of lemons, myrtles—then an emerald plot. 

The which they cross’d, and then a lake 
appear’d 

On which two swans reposed who fled away 
afear’d. 

They cross’d a mould’ring bridge, o’er- 
grown with trees 

JjOW bending down with fruit:—A stream¬ 
let pure 

There warbled sweetly to the singing 
breeze 

As on it glided o’er the polish’d floor 

liich, rain-bow tinted, and which strew’d 
was o'er 

With mossy stones that broke the waters' 
gush. 

Which o’er the whole did leap, and dance, 
and pour. 

Like diamonds roll’d o’er snow, and it 
did rush 

Within a basin huge whose margin deep did 
blush 

With rarest blooms, white, purple, scar¬ 
let, blue. 

Which liung o’er water purs as morgarite. 


The luscious, rich, and eye delighting hue 
Reflected was within the mirror bright 
Like red ray’d even peeping in the white 
And shining lake; the sporting zephyr 
mild 

Would press them forward till they did 
alight 

Within the bubbling tide, and there they 
smiled 

Like morning's witching hue on th’ leaping 
ocean wild. 

» 


On Education and Self-Formation. From 
the German of Professor Heinroth, 
A. Schloss. 

The very title page of this work, where 
we find Self-Formation connected with 
education, arouses a host of active 
notions in the mind of a reflecting*per¬ 
son. Alas, much abused words. Fate 
and Destiny ! in how many instances 
ought ye to be considered wholly as the 
result of jrc^-formation, either for evil 
or good, and ought we not to honour 
the German sage who throws the forci¬ 
ble lights of religion and reason on this 
most difficult and mysterious function 
of the human mind. In a lately pub¬ 
lished life of Whitfield, he declares him¬ 
self first roused to his powerful mission 
by the observation that a self-perverted 
human creature was half brute, half 
fiend; a forcible truth, which, if it 
wanted confirmation, the police reports 
of our metropolis fully verify. Professor 
Heinroth begins his educational direc¬ 
tions from the moment a baby is able to 
sit upright in the arms of its nurse or 
mother. When it begins to manifest 
an inclination to play with other infants, 
he with true sagacity announces its 
first entrance into social life, and marks 
with unerring truth, that its moral cha¬ 
racter is then forming, and that its pro¬ 
pensities to & preponderance of anger, 
injustice, and rapine are then forming 
and indurating, if not wisely checked 
and restrained. How really eloquent is 
this passage ! What important reflec¬ 
tions it ought to awaken in the minds of 
preceptors and parents, who generally 
leave the most difficult department of 
the tuition of children to the sole di¬ 
rection of the little creature’s own dis¬ 
cretion; we mean their spurts and 
plays, which have such influence over 
character:— 
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Pla]^ is the occuo^ion of a child, in 
which'his corporeal aS mental powers de¬ 
velop themselves, being all exercised in this, 
the btisimas of his life, which has another 
advantage besides this development;—it sa¬ 
tisfies his original desire for happiness. The 
child is never happier than in his play, and 
gaiety is then his natural characteristic. It 
is his heaven, and the most cheerful, active 
men are generally those who have most 
fully enjoyed play in their childhood, not 
from having a superabundance of play¬ 
things, but from having been themselves 
active in devising and making; not wanting 
materials for the exercise of their ingenuity; 
and not having been hindered, or interrupted 
in their work. The child however, as long 
as he plays alone, is but at the threshold of 
hajipiness ; the fulness of his bliss com¬ 
mences when he associates with rompnnions, 
and it is a pleasure to watch the counte¬ 
nance of a child, when he meets nnf'*^her. 
How he smiles, and extends his arms to¬ 
wards him, and kisses him! It is the love 
of society, which brings, and binds them 
together ; and the era when social play be¬ 
gins, is a remarkable one, which ought to 
be taken advantage of. During the first 
quiet, solitary play, nothing was required, 
but to look on, and guard from harm, in 
short—a negative conduct, hut now that 
the social circle is formed, and the child en¬ 
ters. as it were, into his kingdom, (which 
will be governed, though the ruling pow'cr 
be invisible) the moral powers, now un¬ 
folding themselves, will require guidance, 
restraint, and encouragement. The feelings, 
which have hitherto slept in the young mind 
—love, friendship, sympathy, generosity, 
and, unfortunately, the inclination, also, to 
selfishness, covetousness, to command, and 
rule over others, to appropriate their pro¬ 
perty, and envy,—all these arise; and it 
becomes the most important business of 
preliminary education, to teach and incul¬ 
cate morality. The Will—the moral power, 
which requires unremitted guidance—now 
arises in the infant mind; and as all kindly 
inclinations must be excited and encouraged, 
so contrary ones roust be combatted and re¬ 
strained. This is often best effected, by 
separating the young disturbers of the peace 
from the companions whom they annoy, and 
obliging them to play alone. In outbreaks, 
however, of the spirit of domination and co¬ 
vetousness, and the consequent quarrels, it 
is necessary to accommodate the dispute, 
and bring back the aggressors to the right 
path, by granting justice to the injured. 
They must be made to beg the pardon of 
those, whose property they have taken, 
which they must restore; and thus repair 
the injury, before they are punished for their 
misconduct, by banishment. For the feeling 
of light and Wrong is already awakened. 


and he, who feels and knows when he re¬ 
ceives wrong, also knows when he commits 
it towards others, as soon os his attention is 
drawn to it. Other natures, which may be 
called passive, require to be excited and en¬ 
couraged in every possible way. These are 
the weaker, and must not only be protected 
against the stronger, but excited to the more 
active exercise of their powers, the means of 
doing which, will not be wanting at this 
period of life ; and it is as necessary to fos¬ 
ter the growth of the slowly-developing 
germ, as to extirpate the weeds, which, if 
allowed to spread, will soon choke the good 
seed. The moral human Being already lives 
in the Child. 

" l^astly, we must consider the internal 
life of children, and its claims on our care 
and attention, llie child will not always 
play, but lie must constantly be amused, 
and, unconsciously to himself, formed for 
tlie highest ends of his existence. The 
springs, not only of worldly, but of spiritual 
life, come into action. Maoris burn, not 
merely for this lower, mortal existence, but 
for a higher, eternal one. He must, there¬ 
fore, have a sense of the High,—the Exalted 
beyond the limits of time and space,—the 
Great,—the Incomprehensible,—the Won¬ 
derful ; together with a love of, and capacity 
of laying hold on them. This sense is 
Reason, 'and this capacity. Faith. But the 
element, in which the child lives during the 
period of play, is the Imagination, the 
source, and principle of all play. It is also 
by the imagination that the idea of the ex¬ 
alted and the wonderful reaches the mind of 
the playful child, and obtains his full belief, 
or faith. Imagination, too, is the element 
of Fiction, in whoso garb, the ideas of the 
high and the wonderful can alone find en¬ 
trance to the infant mind. And, in ibis 
way, much may be accomplished, if rightly 
begun. A lively, pure world of Fiction, 
prepares the child for the free regions of 
pure, living, eternal Truth; care must only 
be taken that no monstrous or hideous 
images fill the tender, sensitive mind with 
terror,—no world of ghosts, instead of spi¬ 
rits, must obscure the unsullied mirror of the 
infant imagination; but a bright, cheerful 
heaven of wonders must open on the young 
mind, and give it a foretaste of the bliss of 
a spiritually free being. Thus the child will 
be led in his own element to the vestibule of 
the All-holy, and preliminary education will 
be completed.” 

We regret that our limits will not 
permit further extracts from a work 
which needs only be seen to be seized 
upon by those who are employed in the 
task of training either their own infants 
or those of other persons. 
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From the specimen we have given, 
our readers will perceive that the essay 
is translated into clear and eloquent 
English : a work of no little difficulty 
when the German original is of an al^ 
stract and metaphysical cast. Hein- 
roth’s essay is calculated not only to do 
good in its peculiar department, but to 
awaken the minds of English writers to 
points of education which have not yet 
been noticed. The introduction of this 
book into our country is a national be¬ 
nefit. 


II Yraduttore Itallano, hjf A, CasseUa, 
R, S. G. Souter. 

That the Signora CasseUa must possess 
an accomplished mind as well as con¬ 
siderable skill as a linquist, we afiirm 
and can ful^ prove, since her reading 
book is well adapted not only as a book 
of verbal instruction, but as a means of 
inducing the Italian student to com¬ 
mence an intimate acquaintance with 
the best authors of Italy; her extracts 
are made with ctireful and pure selec¬ 
tions from the first Italian prose writers, 
such as those of Salvator Rosa, Ben¬ 
venuto Cellini, and Alfieri, with many 
others whose very names arc unknown 
to most English readers. We like her 
table of abbreviations ; her little sum¬ 
maries in English at the head of each 
article; and we particularly approve of 
her little biographies. This is, indeed, 
an excellent book, not exactly for chil¬ 
dren, for whom the Signora’s previous 
work is better adapted ; but it is truly 
.admirable for adults learning the Italian 
language, as well as an agreeable remi¬ 
niscence for those long tutored in the 
school of Italian literature. 


National Education as disiinguisked frmn 
Academical Education. Whittaker. 

We not only fuUy and conscientiously 
agree with the writer of this excellent 
amphlet, but could, if we chose, give 
im proof of the efficacy of the plan he 
advocates, the result of our own expe¬ 
rience in Church of England Sunday 
School teaching, chiefly effected by the 
means of such extracts from Scripture as 
he recommends and inculcating the hea¬ 


venly doctrines ofijChristian charity, in¬ 
stead of providin^codes of instruction 
embracing the will of particular sects ; 
by which means the children of each 
may receive national instruction without 
offence to any particular denomination. 

The grand point of difference be¬ 
tween the advocates of Lorc^rougham's 
plans of instruction for the poor, and 
those of the national school committees 
is this, neither of them properly distin¬ 
guish between a religious and a literary 
education. Lord Brougham would 
occupy the time of the school solely in 
receiving a literary education, while 
some of our zealous religionists would 
employ poor children entirely in theo¬ 
logical studies, gaining skill in argu¬ 
ment, and mooting points of polemic 
divinity. Is there no rational medium 
between these extremes? We think 
it would be found in giving children 
instruction in infant schools from the 
time they can walk till they can be em¬ 
ployed at some kind of work, and then 
inducing them as much as possible, to 
attend Sunday schools. The children 
of the poor have much to do during six 
days of the week, from the time at 
which they would be dismissed from an 
Infant school until they are old enough 
to go to service, and they take them¬ 
selves great delight in attending Sunday 
schools, when ladies are willing to 
superintend them and distribute judi¬ 
ciously chosen rewards. It is singular 
that our legislature are so little informed 
on the simplest facts relating to country 
economy in general. All their attention 
is directed to the state ot‘ great towns, 
and yet these immense masses of human 
beings are primarily supplied chiefly 
from the country. Is it wise, consider¬ 
ing the localities of great rivers, wholly 
to neglect the qualities of the infinity 
of brooks and rills which feed them into 
greatness ? 


Memoirs of the Beauties of the Court of 
Charles the Second, with Portraits. 
Parts 2d and Srd. Colburn. 

We are somewhat impeded in our cri¬ 
ticisms on this important work, by the 
absence of the first number which, by 
some accident, has never reached our 
hands. As far as we can judge, the 
illustrations are of a high order, decid- 
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edly different from any edition we have 
ever seen of Grammont, as the portraits 
are almost whole lengths; in their de¬ 
lineation the artists have closely followed 
the originals of Lely. Nell G wynn is the 
best engraving of the second number ; 
the Countess of Rochester by Thomson 
is certainly the beauty of the third. Nell 
Gwynn is distinguished by the sheepish 
helplessness of her face, the proportions 
of the figure are not very well drawn, 
but Lely’s skill is chiefiy shown in a 
pretty sleepiness of face. Most of his 
beauties are remarkable for their broad 
slanting foreheads; Denham, Chester¬ 
field, Bagot, Stuart, and Rochester, are 
remarkable instances of this feature. 
We rather regret that this portrait of 
Frances Stuart was chosen, as there are 
others which do more justice to her 
beauty. 

The letter-press is a purified and 
extended edition of the Memoires de 
Grammont. We own ve wish the task 
of purification had fallen to other hands 
than those of a lady, but at the same 
time we can aver that Mrs. Jameson is 
manufacturing a mostentertaining work, 
not altogether inadmissible to a lady’s 
library; she has incorporated all the 
notes with the practicable text of Gram- 
inont, and added to them some anecdotes, 
selected with taste from recently pub¬ 
lished memoirs and autograph letters ; 
from the last-named department of the 
work, we select as a specimen, the fol¬ 
lowing narratives. 

" There is a tradition relating to the death 
of Lady Chesterfield, which cannot be ])assed 
without remark, as it is to be met with in 
many works, and is even alluded to by Ho¬ 
race Walpole. It is said that her husband, 
having caused her to take the sacrament 
upon her innocence respecting any intimacy 
with the Duke of York, brib^ his chaplain 
to put poison into the sacramental cup, and 
that she died in consequence. This horrible 
accusation rests upon no proof whatever; 
it is only certain that it was current during 
the life of the earl, and even believed by 
some of his own family. Lord Chesterfield's 
son, by his third wife, married Lady Ger¬ 
trude Savilic, daughter of the Marquis of 
Halifax. The marquis and the old Earl of 
Chesterfield quaurellcd, and the latter obliged 
Lord Stanhope to bring his wife to Lich¬ 
field, breaking off all intercourse between 
the families. Lady Stanhope had always on 
her toilette her father’s work, “ Advice to a 
Daughter.” Her father-in-law took it up 
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one day, and wrote on the title-page "La¬ 
bour in vain.” On her aide the Indy, not to 
be outdone in impertinence, made her ser¬ 
vant, out of livery, carry in his pocket a 
bottle of wine, another of water, and a gold_ 
cup; and whenever she dined or supped in" 
company with her father-in-law, cither at 
home or abroad, she never would drink but 
of those liquors from her servant’s hand; it 
was a hint to the carl and the company pre¬ 
sent, that the crime which his lordship was 
suspected of having perpetrated, by a sacred 
beverage, w'as full in the recollection of his 
daughter-in-law. The most surprising part 
of the story is, that the old earl endured 
this.” 

" Upon the death of the Countess of Kil¬ 
dare, Lady Ossory, being then only seven¬ 
teen, dreamed that some one came and 
knocked at her chamber-door; and that 
calling to her servant to sec who was there, 
and nobody answering, she went to the door 
herself, anil opening it, saw a lady muffled 
up in a hood, who drawing it aside, she saw 
it was the Lady Kildare. Upon this she 
cried out, ' Sister, is it you ? what makes 
you come in this manner ?’—‘ Don’t be 
frightened,’ replied she, * for 1 come on a 
veiy' serious affair; and it is to tell you that 
you will die very soon.’ Such was her dream 
as she related it herself to Dr. Hough.” 

/lints far the Tahle. Simpkin, Mar¬ 
shall, & Co. 

Our readers, when they possess them¬ 
selves of this clever little book, will do 
what we have just done—they will read 
it from beginning to end without stop¬ 
ping, and then insist on reading it aloud 
to every one who will give them the 
hearing. Need we say more in regard 
to the excellence of its execution ? and 
for its utility we strongly recommend 
it to the notice of all ladies who are 
mistresses of families, as it is rejdete 
with excellent hints regarding the whole 
ceremony of the dining room. Ladies 
of rank may leave cookery books to 
cooks and housekeepers, but the art of 
dining is a different matter. This book 
is peculiarly devoted to dinner givers, 
and dinner takers, and to them we re¬ 
commend this capital little work. 

Hood’s Own. No. 3. Baily & Co. 

We find a capital thing or two in this 
number, the only one we have seen. 
The frontispiece presents some capital 
imps—Alfred Crowquill excels in imps. 
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Nmvelle Conversations Parisiennes, by 
'L. P. R- F. de Parquet. F. de Por- 
quet 

Full of colloquial ease, these dialogues 
bear the stamp of acquaintance with 
refined society. The language is intel¬ 
ligent and perspicuous, useful in the 
school-room, and admirably adapted 
for the tourist. It forms a valuable ad¬ 
dition to scholastic works published by 
M. Fenwick de Porquet. 


The British Angler's Manual. By 
T. C. Hofland, Esq. 

We have seen some of the illustrations 
prepared for this work. They are truly 
beautiful as works of art. Mr. Major 
is the publisher. In his hands, as the 
jiarcnt of Isaac Walton’s illustrated an¬ 
gler, the united efforts t*f T. C. IIoflaTid 
and himself, we can safely say, will 
produce a book which will give the ut¬ 
most delight —hI satisfaction to a more 
than ordinary large class of persons, 
wholly unconnected with angling, whilst 
to the angler, in the minutest point, it 
will truly be a companionable manual. 


The Monihlij Chronicle. No. 1, March. 

Longman & (^o. 

Many literary names of distinction are 
announced as C(»adjutors in this new 
periodical, nevertheless, throughout the 
articles of the first number we chiefly 
recognise the hand of Edward Lytton 
Bulwer. These papers, we must own, 
are distinguished as much by his high 
ability as by his mannerisms. Bulwer 
is a critic of the most delicate as well 
as the most acute order, and we observe 
in that department he usually sets aside 
the fopperies and egotisms which too 
often deform his other compositions, as 
such he is well endowed as the life and 
soul of a popular periodical; but we 
cannot advise him to write the whole 
of his magazine himself, a plan often 
tried by public favorites and never 
found to be successful. The article in 
this number called "Art in Fiction," is 
a fine production. Twenty years ago, 
that alone would not only have set any 


periodical on its legs, but cause it to 
run fast and far. 


Le Keux's Memorials of Cambridge. 

Nos. 5 and 6, History. By T. 
Wright, M.A. Tilt. 

We have now before us the splendid 
and expensive history of the University 
of Cambridge, published by Ackermann 
in 1625, we are therefore able to com¬ 
pare the progress of the arts of design 
and engraving between that elaborate 
work and this cheap but tasteful publi¬ 
cation, and are astonished at Le Keux’s 
beautiful plates. What a noble draw¬ 
ing that from the statue of Sir Isaac 
Newton, by Mackenzie ; how finely has 
Le Keux’s graver managed the effect 
of the light and shade, which gives us 
a full idea of that master-piece of Rou- 
billiac. The magnificent Trinity-hall 
is likewise well done, and the vignette 
of the Combination-hall every thing we 
could wish. The literature, for it de¬ 
serves to be called literature, and not 
letter-press, is written by an author who 
does justice to the subject. Mr. Wright 
has brought forward in tlie present 
number a curious correspondence from 
the tutor of Elizabeth’s favourite Essex, 
when that lord was a student at Cam¬ 
bridge, wherein the tutor remonstrates 
with lord Burghley, the guardian of Es¬ 
sex, that his pupil was not only " thrid- 
bare, but ragged," so much was he in 
want of clothes. 

No. 6, contains an exquisitely clear 
engraving of Christ’s College, from the 
Street, anotlier from the Court; a curi¬ 
ous vignette of Milton’s mulberry tree, 
and a beautiful vignette of the summer 
house of Christ’s garden. We regret 
to find that Mr. Keux’s dangerous state 
of health, occasions for a time tlie sus¬ 
pension of the work; but we can add 
with truth, that there is no visible in¬ 
disposition in his graver. 


The M. P.'s Wife. 2 Vols. Bull. 

This short and well-written tale of 
feminine ambition in high life, presents 
a pleasing contrast in character to the 
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mawkish inanities with which the com¬ 
mon run of fashionable nanelleltes are 
crammed. There is no plot, embroglio, 
or iracaseri twhateverj; but a good moral 
conveyed by the catastrophe—the life 
of a talented, but somewhat indolent 
parliamentary man, sacriheed to the 
inordinate ambition of his clever, vir¬ 
tuous, but rank-aspiring wife. 

We doubt not the M. P.'s wife will 
excite very general interest, particu¬ 
larly among the fair sex, to whom we 
trust, it will prove a sound moral 
lesson. 

We do not think the accompanying 
tale, entitled Lady Geraldine, evinces 
the same talent. 


MemoirsSir William Knighton, lUirt, 
2 vols. Bentley. 

A hasty glance at these interesting vo¬ 
lumes—for we can bestow no more 
upon them this month—enables us to 
perceive the totally different animus 
evinced in the memoir and diiiry they 
embody, to that which dictated their 
contemporary ‘Diary,’ we have had 
recently under review. Somewhat of 
this, perhaps, from the widely different 
relations and circumstances in which the 
compilers found themselves was, in 
some measure, to be expected. As Lady 
Knighton very properly retnarks in her 
short but modest preface, that “of 
the professi«>nal life of Sir William 
Knighton, his success is the best crite¬ 
rion. As regards his services to his 
Majesty George the Fourth, there are 
probably few who will not deny that 
they w'erc fulfilled to the utmost of his 
power, in the spirit of devoted attach¬ 
ment and integrity to his royal mas¬ 
ter. 

To the young and inexperienced, just 
entering on the arduous duties of life, 
this memoir will, it is hoped, be in¬ 
structive and encouraging; for they 
may hence learn, that great disadvan¬ 
tages and many difficulties may be over¬ 
come by steady perseverence and dili¬ 
gent application, and that virtuous and 
religious principles afford the best se¬ 
curity from those evils, which, too often, 
prevent the attainment of honourable 


success. We shall, with pleasure, re¬ 
sume our review of this work next 
month. 


On Friction and Inhalation in Consump¬ 
tion, Asthma, and other Maladies .— 

By John Peacock Holmes, Esq. 

In the preface, wc think the author 
takes unnecessary pains to justify him¬ 
self in keeping, against the opinion of 
medical men, the secret of the means 
by which he works his cures. As 
unprofessional, we l<x>k to substance, 
paying no regard to shadows. The 
author says to the objectors, “ come 
then, ye wealthy ones, who possess 
woodlands and cultivated gardens far 
beyond your necessary personal con¬ 
sumption, abandon these to the poor 
and needy, who are starving for want 
of necessaries.” 

As the author, then, keeps the secret 
to himself, wc can speak only of his 
pur])osc and method. 

“ Friction,” Mr. Holmes continues, 
“ with such (suitable) substances as 
shall bring about a translation of disease 
from the interior to the exterior of the 
body,” is the method to be followed. 

In this there can be nothing objec¬ 
tionable. For if he has thus the power 
of marshalling disease, he is in a fair 
way to be able to turn him to the right 
about, and have liiin drummed out of 
de llegimen. 

The grand secret is, however, to 
provide means of escape for latent 
disease. By irritation of some parti¬ 
cular parts of the body, so as to produce 
a discharge in cases of erysipelas, we 
can readily believe, cures may be ef¬ 
fected ; but we are now' speaking of 
treatment for the consumptive, in whom 
the excessive excitement thus speedily 
produced, is attended with dangerous 
consequences. The })ractice is, there¬ 
fore, sometimes good, and sometimes 
bad—good sometimes in the hand of an 
able practitioner, and most dangerous in 
the hands of ignorant pretenders. Why 
then need there be any secrecy ? If the 
science were perfect, why should there 
be medical prejudice, though we admit, 
that every practice must have a begin¬ 
ning. It is in this res])ect that medical. 
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and other well-intentioned men, per¬ 
haps, do themselves harm—as the de¬ 
parted John Long, who was, in our 
minds, ignorant when to suspend the 
exhibition of* the remedy, or how to 
arrest its action when too powerful, or 
even to judge how great power he 
should call into action; who by keeping 
a secret, made no progress from the 
want of the wisdom of many counsellors. 
It is not our province, neither is it in 
our power, to analyse tJie means to be 
used in friction; we shall, therefore, 
leave those pages for the consideration 
of men of sound judgment—but we 
think none Ciin deny that friction is a 
very powerful agent, and one W'hose 
powers are too much neglected. Several 
letters are then introduced, from parties 
who speak personally of the great relief^ 
and even cure, they have received under 
Mr. Holmes's treatment. 

We are glad, in following the author, 
that he speaks of his mode of treatment 
in modest and unassuming language; 
his is not the ‘'only” mode of treatment 
in cases of affection of the throat; he 
allows that very often the usual treat¬ 
ment can only be followed; but he 
maintains, “ from the experience of all 
times,” that little effect is protluced by 
remedies, given by the stomach on dis¬ 
orders of the lungs; yet, after his treat¬ 
ment of inhaling, “ the patient feels re¬ 
lieved ill breathing, and expectorates 
without difficulty.” 

The concluding subject in the work, 
falls not within the range of the re¬ 
viewer for this magazine to mention, 
nor our female readers to enter upon: 
we can, however say, that Mr. Holmes 
appears to be very respectably sup¬ 
ported by some of the profession, and 
that his book is likely to work him 
good. 


The Biographical Treasury. By Sa¬ 
muel Maunder. Longman & Co. 

This work embraces Biographical no¬ 
tices, from the earliest period to the 
present time. In our capacity of re¬ 
viewers, the pen fell from our hand in 
terror when, upon opening the volume, 
we read a marginal aphorism, as fol¬ 
lows :—” ThKRK is SCARCRliY A GOOD 
CRITIC BORN IN AN AGE, AND YET 


ANY Foot THINKS HIMSELF JUSTIFIED 
IN CRITICISING PERSONS.” 

. As the author of the book is not, we 
presume, the author of the aphorism, 
we proceed, with more than ordinary 
modesty, and great humility, to deliver 
our humble judgment upon the merits 
of this book. 

Mr. Maunder is already honourably 
known to the public as me author of 
the “ Treasui^ of Knowledge," and 
other publications, which have gained 
for him very considerable reputation; 
and the present work is, in our esti¬ 
mation, well calculated to increase it. 

The arrangement is most laborious, 
and very peculiar. In addition to the 
biographical sketches, nearly nine hun¬ 
dred pages of closely printed letter- 
press are surrounded by marginal apho¬ 
risms ; for instance, from page the first, 
“ Ignorance is the parent of doubt, 
and doubt the parent of irreligion." 
“ All is hollow when the heart bears 
not a part;” and ” All is peril, where 
principle is not the guide.” “ Keep 
a low sail at the commencement of life; 
you may rise with honour, but you 
cannot recede without shame.” “ The 
wit of a fool is like an edged tool in 
the hands of a child.” 

If, therefore, our "commendations, 
make the labour light, the wit studious, 
and the hope rich,”— {see page 6.54)— 
we .sincerely hope thsit Mr. Maunder 
will find this work be to him ' A Trea¬ 
sury,’ which will make his wit more 
studious, and his future labours as use¬ 
ful, and more light. 


The Temptation of Adam and 
Eve.—Exeter Hali,. —^Two pictures 
recently brought back from the United 
States, are now exhibiting at Exeter 
Hall, Strand, painted by Dubufe, a fa¬ 
vorite pupil of the celebrated David, 
for the late Charles X.; their subjects 
are the Temptation of Adam awl Eve 
and the Expulsion frtnn Paradise. The 
first-mentioned is a fine illustration, poe¬ 
tical as well as graphical of the text 
Genesis, Chap, iii, ver. 4,5, 6. 

Our first parents are seated upon a 
bank, amid the embowering foliage of 
Eden; the form of Adam is one of 
manliest beauty, ere man was doomed 
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to live by the sweat of his brow. The 
artist has assuredly taken his thoughts 
of Adam's head from an old classic 
model of Jupiter, and the athletic limbs 
contrast well with the delicate propor¬ 
tions of the gentle winning creature re¬ 
clining beside him,— 

“-fairest of creation, last and best 

Of all God’s works-" 

The face of Eve is indeed * divine' 
and her form and figure to the waist, at 
least, perfection. 

The Expulsion, though a cleverly 
treated subject does not please us so 
well as its companion; the drawing 
of Eve is not perfect, it wants fore¬ 
shortening, and that of Satan is too 
theatrical to be in perfect keeping 
with a picture, in all other resjiects, 
of so high a grade of art. Respecting 
Adam, it is hard to tell what must have 
been the contortions of man's form 
under so terrible a decree. The ac¬ 
cessories act wonderfully appropriate ; 
glaring lion,—^the raging sea,—the 
lightning-riven tree,—all plainly tell 
the terrible tale 

“ Of man’s first disobedience.” 

This is a subject for general inspec¬ 
tion, and it is handled with such beauty 
and delicacy that all lovers of the arts 
will gladly visit it. Close observation 
must be given, duly, to discover the va¬ 
rious accessories of the subject. 


Bubfobd’s Panorama, Leicestbb 
Squark. —Mr. Burford’s panoramic 
view of Canton, the river Tigris and 
surrounding country, is by no means 
the lejLst intere.sting of the many sub¬ 
jects which have come under our notice 
during the past month. The spectator 
has a varied, bustling, life-like portrai¬ 
ture of the great emporium for the sale 
of that invaluable herb, sacred to the 
“ Chinese nymph of tears—green tea!” 

Vessels of all shapes, sizes and co¬ 
lours are crowding the river, creeks 
and wharfs, radiant with variegated 
streamers and awnings; some looking 
like small floating summer pavilions, 
so thickly are they decked with bril¬ 
liant flowers in pots of porcelain; war, 
and other junks, a mandarin boat, duck 
boats, joss-house or temple, pagodas, 
the French-folly, the Dutch-folly, Chi¬ 


nese eating, smoking, gambling, serv¬ 
ing tea—a play enacted al fresco after 
the manner of the immortal Richard¬ 
son, of fair-fame, in merry England, 
with some slight difference of costume, 
a painter, and picture in progress ; all 
these, wi^ an infinity of other incidents 
to boot—a clear and laughing sky over 
all—complete the novel, grotesque, and 
amusing details of tins very excellent 
Panorama of a far-off and celebrated 
city. 

This exhibition must be highly in¬ 
teresting to a large class of commercial 
men, whilst, with few exceptions, it 
speaks to the tastes of the comm unit}', 
being also in a complete change of 
style from former panoramic exhibi¬ 
tions. 


The Battle ok Arbela —an Em¬ 
bossed Tableau, in copper, in allo-rc- 
lievo .—This interesting exhibition is 
a piece of very skilful silversmith’s 
work, representing the Battle of Ar¬ 
bela, fought between Alexander the 
Great and Darius; executed by a Hun¬ 
garian named Szentpeterg, after the 
celebrated picture by Le Brun. It is 
beaten out of a thin sheet of copper. 

The groups of combatants in the 
foreground, stand forward in very high 
relief, and none but a master hand, se¬ 
conded by unwearying perseverance 
could have overcome the difficulties 
which the elaborate details of Le Brun s 
battle-piece must have presented. 

The first attempt was a failure, and 
the sheet of metal is shown as an inte¬ 
resting proof of the arduous nature of 
the task, and of the triumph achieved 
by its accomplishment.* 

This very curious exhibition of 
Hungarian talent is under the patron¬ 
age of the Prince Esterhazy, and has 
further claims upon the charitable sym¬ 
pathies of the British public, inasmuch 
as hidf the proceeds derived from the 
exhibition, are to be devoted to the re¬ 
lief of the sufferers from the late dread¬ 
ful inundation at Pest. 


Exhibition of Gothic Armoury. 
'fhis very interestingly illustrative ex¬ 
hibition of the Weapons and Armour 
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of the Middle Ages, has been opened 
at great expense. 

The collection, principally formed 
from one of much celebrity, formerly 
the property of the well known “ Ar- 
muriers," of Liege; with many suits 
of splendid armour, purchased in Italy, 
by the proprietors, from the descen¬ 
dants of the Regal House of Ferrara; 
together with specimens of weapons 
from every country of Europe, presents 
a very valuable study from its variety, 
value, and extent, alike to the antiqua¬ 
rian, artist, and amateur. 


Typobama of the Undebceiff, 
IN THE IsEE OF WioHT —This model 
is constructed by L. L. Boscawen Ib- 
betson. Esq .; having, after a minute 
typographical survey, bestowed five 
years labour upon it. To be duly ap¬ 
preciated, let the spectator place him¬ 
self as if he were seated in a boat, by 
which means he will be able to appre¬ 
ciate the relative heights of the nume¬ 
rous churches and the hills around. To 
one well acquainted with the Island, 
and its romantic scenery, this exhibition 
will afford a great treat, and to the 
stranger, a very accurate notion of the 
place itself. 

A Lesson from ike Jew to the Christian .— 
The Austrian Observer is full of culogiums 
on the liberal conduct of the Jews of Pest; 
who, when the dearth was at the greatest, 
procured a quantity of flour and bread, and 
distributed 3,500 loaves among the distressed 
inhabitants, without distinction of religion, 
besides giving large supplies of meat and 
money. 

Singular attempt at Self-destruction.—A 
poor woman, in a disordered state of mind, 
went a few days ago to the fountain, in the 
Place Royale, at Marseilles, and having di¬ 
vested herself of all her garments, except the 
undermost, got into the lower basin of the 
fountain, the water of which came above her 
waist, and placing herself under the fall 
from the upper basin, remained there until 
she was completely benumbed with cold. 
She kept oflF the assembled crowd from seiz¬ 
ing her, by plentifully throwing the water 
over them. At length the police came up, 
and forcing her out of the basin, took the 
wretched maniac to the lunatic hospital. 

Tlw Head Dress of the Greek Ladies in 
Smyrna, w'hich is called the lactico, is ex¬ 
tremely pretty ; indeed it is adopted by most 


of the European ladies, who have been long 
settled in Smyrna; it consists of a round 
scarlet cap, which is held on the hair, in 
some degree, by a long plaited tress of hair, 
which is passed twice round it, leaving the 
scarlet peeping between ; the back of the cap 
is adorned by an eagle, a star, or some other 
ornament, which is embroidered upon it in 
gold, and drooping from the centre in a 
purple silk tassel; some have it of silver, 
which is expensive, and a fAv there are of 
gold, which, of course, costs an immense 
price. The short embroidered jacket open 
at the bosom, and with tight sleeves, worn 
also by the Armenians, is also used much 
by Frank and Greek Females : it is pictu¬ 
resque, and its novelty pleases the European 
eye. 

Male Slaves Chained. —All the male slaves 
had chains round their legs. The slave- 
dealers arc mostl}' Egyptians. 1 could not as¬ 
certain for what price the slaves sold, but 
have been informed that it varies from six¬ 
teen pounds to six hundred, which has 
sometimes been given for a beautiful, ac¬ 
complished, and youthful Georgian. 

The Seraglio at Constantinople. —Whoever 
has been at Constantinople is expected to 
say something of the Seraglio. Its extent 
is said to he three miles in circumference. 
To describe it with any thing like accuracy, 
appears to me impossible, without one had 
lived sufficient time in it to explore and ana¬ 
lyse the many subjects it offers for observa¬ 
tion. It is a building of immense extent, 
but its different |)arts are so patched one 
upon another, that taken as a whole, it does 
not appear as one edifice. No sort of figure 
or form that ever was invented could give 
the remotest idea of the Seraglio. It resem¬ 
bles most a town, and consists of an im¬ 
mense number of houses, tenqiles, turrets, 
court yards, domes, spires, minarets, arch¬ 
ways, gateways, passages, galleries, balco¬ 
nies, all mixed together in the most strange 
and unconnected style that can be well 
imagined. Numerous arc the walks, gar¬ 
dens, and fountains within the walls of the 
Seraglio, and a space of ground large enough 
to menceuvre 10,000 cavalry. The gilding, 
painting, and varied coloured marbles, all 
wrought together, have a rich but gaudy 
appearance, much in the style of the old 
taste, as exhibited in the decorations of the 
palace of Versailles, still more elaborate, 
but less of judgment in the arrangement. 
But this immense pile, teeming with every 
sympton of eastern luxury, encumbered with 
profuse ornament, the work of thousands of 
men, the cost of millions of piastres, with 
its shady groves, its spreading lawns and 
fantastic bowers is now abandoned, and 
there is no doubt that the gardens will be 
suffered to become waste, and the buildings 
a ruin.’ 
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DESCRIPTION OP OUR PLATES IN THE PRESENT NUMBER. 

May Fashions. 


No. 1.— Ball Dress.—-Bress of tulle 
over white satin. Corsage d pointe, 
with three seams in front, each seam 
ornamented with a wreath of small 
flowers (see Plate). Sleeves short and 
tight, in small flat folds or plaits, but 
without any gathers whatever; the bot¬ 
tom of the sleeve finished with a wide 
full of tulle, in style of a ruffle, but of 
an equal depth all round, and set on in 
even plaits. The skirt of the dress is 
ornamented with a deep flounce, headed 
by a puffed trimming of alternately 
white and coloured gauze; a smaller 
trimming of the same description goes 
round the sleeve and bosom of the 
dress, and makes a pretty finish to a 
guimpc, which is worn inside the cor¬ 
sage (see Plate). Hair, in nattes « la 
Clolilde, coming very low at each side 
of the face: the braid at back, retains 
harhes or lappets of blonde, which, fall¬ 
ing low, give much grace to the figure. 
A full wreath of roses and drooping 
flowers crosses the head, and descends 
(piite low at the left side. Half-long 
white kid gloves, trimmed at the top 
with a nwhe of tulle. White satin shoes. 

Fig. 2.—Dress of crape over satin. 
Corsage d jminie, front and back. A 
wreath of flowers supplies the place of 
the gauze trimming oti the other dross. 
In all other respects the toilette is simi¬ 
lar to the one just described. 


No. 2. Walking Dresses. —Toilette 
de Longchamps. Dress of violet gros 
de Naples; low corsage ; the skirt or¬ 
namented with a deep flounce of the 
same. Mantelet of black taffetas, ga¬ 
thered into bands in the centre of the 
back, and on each shoulder, so as to set 
neatly and closely. The mantelet is 
trimmed all round with very deep lace. 
Hat of poux de soie; the front deep, 
and evasec; the trimming, which is 
very full, is of wide ribbon (see Plate), 
and a bunch of flowers is placed at the 
left side of the crown, in a drooping 
position. White kid gloves; black 
shoes; silk stockings. 

Fig. 2.—Half-high dress of poux de 
soie. Corsage tight, cn canir. Sleeves 
plain, and tight to the arm. The 
flounce at the bottom of the dress is 
headed by a houillon of the same (see 
Plate). Square shawl of satin, gorge 
de pigeon, trimmed all round with white 
blonde d la mt canujiie. Hat of poux 
de soie, smaller, but, in other respects, 
similar, to that on the other figure. The 
trimming underneath the front of the 
hat is of tulle d meches carrees (square 
net). Hair in ringlets. A deep fall of 
lace goes over the corsage, in place of 
a collar, and is fastened in front by a 
large brooch. Cambric ruffles; black 
shoes; white gloves. 


THE NEWEST MODES OF PARIS. 

BY OOU OWN PABIS COKBKSPONDBNT. 

[ fFe do not, in future, pledge onrsehes. after a few days from the day of publieatimi, to (pee the 
same Fashion Plates, as here desnribed ; but to supply F^ishions of .a suliseqiient date, in order iluii 
purchasers of this work, for the sake of Us literature and i>ortraits, may also have the latest fashims; 
but the plates of Fashions so given, will be different to any inserted tw the morUhly numbers gf this 
periodic/ll, yet drawn, ent/raved, and eolmsred by the same Imnds. The FoUet, iwleed, is psMislwd 
in eighty-four numbers, during the year, at Paris, so that there is ample selection and variety, and 
perhaps many gf our readers might be glad to know htno they could obtain that work. It ts pub- 
tished by Mr. Dobbs, m lAmdon, andean be had of all iMdcsellers, in the country, at 21. a-year. 
or 10«. 6(1. a quarter, once, or twice a motith.] 

Farts, April 24th, 1838. give you an aceount of Long-Chanjps 
I have been deliberating, ma toute in my last, I fear, if I do not write, 
aimable amie, as to whether I would your spring fashions will be s^ly en 
write to you this week, having done so, retard. I must first tell you, that my 
so lately; but, as I had not room to little Georgina Frederica is the sweetest 
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and most thriving baby you ever saw, 
and promises to be even handsomer 
than my other children. You would be 
delighted to see how intelligent she is 
already. I took her with me to Long- 
Champs the other day, and she created 
quite a sensation, 1 assure you. By the 
way, our Long-Champs was very bril¬ 
liant ; more so, than these last three or 
four seasons. The weather, perhaps, 
was more propitious : for, though cold, 
the days were fine. 

The first day, white hats were uni¬ 
versally to be seen; the few that de¬ 
viated from this general mode, wore 
straw-coloured poux de sole. On the 
second day, blue was the prevailing co¬ 
lour ; and, on the third, pink hats were 
as prevalent as the white had been on 
the first day. Of course, these colours 
will remain in fashion the greater part 
of the summer. The material most in 
vogue, seems again to be paille de riz. 
The ribbons of some, white, edged with 
green, a small bunch of ,yb/fcHc.y, placed 
rather in a drooping position at one 
side ; the ornaments beneath the fronts 
of the hats, being small flowers, made 
of marabout tips. Some other paiUes 
de riz were trimmed with a quantity of 
bright green ribbon, of the beautiful 
tint of the new grass. A bunch of lilac, 
or of the fruit and blossoms of the nut- 
tree, or of the oak, with its bright green 
acorns, was the ornament. With this, 
roses, or mixed flowers, were worn un¬ 
derneath. The materials most in vogue, 
were watered gros de Naples and poux 
de soic. But oh! what a difference in 
size ! The forms adopted by their 
royal Highnesses, the Duchesses of Or¬ 
leans, and of Wurtemberg, and, indeed, 
by all our ladies of the very highest 
rank,_being that of the pretty biln bon¬ 
nets, that made such^fureur a few years 
since. They are not, indeed, so small 
as those bonnets were, for, after the 
immense ones lately worn, that might 
seem ridiculous, but are merely two or 
three lilth sizes larger than our favourite 
hibis. The crowns are still inclined to 
go a good deal back; the fronts arc 
evasee, and set very round to the face, 
coming quite low at the sides. If I 
could venture to use a French phrase, 
without your being very angry (tor you 
know you say that, if I interlard my 
English with French, I never shall be 


able to write the former perfectly), I 
would say that the face is en cadree, by 
these bonnets, in a manner that renders 
them perfectly becoming. The hair, 
worn with them either in bandeaux, or 
in ringlets, looks equally well. 

Some of the most elegant dresses at 
Long-Champs, were en tvnique. I told 
you, in my last letter, that tunics were 
fashionable in grand costume. Those 
at Long-Champs were made in the fol¬ 
lowing manner :—The dresses were of 
gros de Naples or pmx de soic; the 
corsages half-high en emur; the skirt 
finished at bottom with one deep flounce ; 
a second flounce, much less deep, com¬ 
mencing at the waist, went down each 
side of the dress, in the style of robings. 
This flounce was rounded at the bot¬ 
tom, and then carried round the entire 
back of the dress, giving the effect of 
two dresses of the same colour being 
worn one over the other, the outside, 
or upper dress, being a short one. Some 
of these had, I assure you, a very pretty 
effect. The sleeves seem still unde¬ 
cided. Some were plain and tight, 
without the slightest trimming what¬ 
ever ; others tight, with three frills; 
others, again, with only one deep frill; 
and some brought low and plain upon 
the shoulder, and then full, as far as 
the elbow ; the remainder tight; a 
deep cuff, turned up at the wrist, and, 
in default of this, a ruffle. 

The most fashionable material of all 
to be seen, were silks producing dif¬ 
ferent shades ; in fact, a revival of those 
anciently called gorge de pigeoti. Shades 
of green and purple, of purple and 
orange, of green and orange, and of 
pink and blue, intermingling with each 
other, seemed the most prevailing. I 
cannot say that these silks will be ge¬ 
nerally adopted ; they seem to be too 
bye-gone to become favourites again, as 
they were in the time of our great 
grandmothers. I observed some shawls 
of satin gorge de pigeon, trimmed all 
round with black or white lace, or 
blonde d la micanique. 

Black shoes, with gaiters of the co¬ 
lour, and frequently of the same mate¬ 
rial as the dress, are coming into vogue. 
Collars, I have told you, are out, and 
their place supplied by frills, of one 
single fall of deep lace, headed by a 
bouillon, in which a coloured ribbon is 
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inserted. Ruffles are to niatoli these 
frills, the lace not very deep, Iiowever ; 
the ends of the ribbon brought out on 
the top of the wrist, and tastened in a 
bow or rosette. 

I’he designs of the newest fancy silks 
or stuffs arc, small stripes rather distant 
from each other, and very small bou¬ 
quets, or leaves, or spots, or minute 
flowers in diamonds over the whole, 
but very far apart. Others are checks, 
with the same minute and distant pat¬ 
tern of flowers, &c. Some of the new¬ 
est washing silks, guinghams, and co¬ 
loured muslins are of two colours, blue 
and hois (brown), blue and rcrue, pink 
and yellow, &c. &c. These I do not 
consider very pretty, still they arc new, 
and with some, novelty is every thing. 
The newest niuiisselmcs (Ic faine are very 
small, and distant bouquets of flevers 
upon white, drab, du.st-colour, pale 
buft“, ccrue, or light pearl-grey grounds. 

No changes have taken place in ball- 
dresses since I wrote last. Dresses of 
rich silks, satins, damasks, and velvets, 
are still made d I'aniique, with open 
skirts and slight trains. Some corsages 
arc literally covered with jewels, and 
rich deep laces and blondes are in as 
much repute as ever. 

Blonde, tulle, and crape, are the ma¬ 
terials adopted for dancing dresses ; 
tunics arc still in high favour, and gar¬ 
nitures of flowers more sought al’tcr 
than eyer. 

The fashion of trimming the dresses 
with marabouts is not at all on the de¬ 
cline; they arc frequently intermingled 
with artificial flpwers, as I have before 
described to you, and have really a 
light and pretty effect. I have had a 
peep at some lovely dresses prepared 
for the approaching warm spring days ; 
they are composed of organdy (book 
muslin), embroidered all over in small 
detached bouquets of coloured flowers, 
the bouquets very light and far apart. 
A trimming of the same muslin, with 
an overcast (scollop) at the edge, goes 
round the neck of the dress, which is 
made half high, (e« emur) and a good 
deal open in front; the trimming is 
then carried down the entire front of 
the shirt, and can even go round the 
bottom of the dress and form a flounce. 
The sleeves are plain some way below 
the shoulder, where they are full in one 
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or two puffs, as far as the elbow ; the 
remainder of the sleeve is tight to fit 
the arm : two frills, overcast in the 
same way as the trimming, down the 
front of the dress, are put on the sleeve 
exactly ab«jve where the fulness begins. 
A dress of this kind, worked as I have 
described in coloured worsteds, the 
flowers red or blue,the overcasting green, 
the same as the foliage, forms the pret¬ 
tiest toilette imaginable. 

They say that coloured silk mantelets 
will be fashionable this spring, trimmed 
with black or white lace : and I have 
seen some in preparation, made of or¬ 
gandy, and lined with coloured taffetas 
or gauze; thc.se vrere trimmed with 
white lace. 

Aprons. —The newest are made of 
striped silks, one or two colours. They 
are cut out at the bottom in three large 
dents de hvp, or deep mitres, edged all 
round with a fine silk cord, and a tassel 
depending from the point of each dent 
or mitre. The pockets are on the in¬ 
side ; the pocket holes edged witli the 
same cord, and finished at the bottom 
by a tassel. 

Colours. —The prevailing shades for 
hats arc white, blue, pink, and paille 
for dresses ; every shade of grey, ccrue, 
and grass green. 

Now vta cherc amic, that I have put 
you in a fair way of introducing our 
newest fashions iji your gay metropolis, 

I .shall take my leave.—Adieu done. 

.Je t-emhrasse, et tc jtrie de croirc, a 
Fad'ccluni sincere de ton unde, 

L. De ¥ -. 


Contagion ,—It is generally admitted, that 
those who take the greatest precautions arc 
frequently amongst the first victims of the 
plague; because he who Is always taking 
some precaution to avoid the malady, is al¬ 
ways thinking of it, and in nine case.sout of 
ten, always h'aring it. This brings on a 
sort of feverish anxiety, and if they have 
any lassitude or feebleness, or in fact any 
thing in the least degree the matter with 
them, they then become susceptible of im¬ 
bibing the contagion. The first warning 
of the plague is head-ache; sometime after 
ulcers appear, and when they become black 
it seldom happens that the sufferer recovers: 
insanity generally takes place prior to dis¬ 
solution. Lemonade is given in great quan¬ 
tities, which the person should constantly 
keep drinking. Herve. 
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March, 26, 1838.—This being the birth 
day of Prince George of Cambridge, the 
Queen Dowager and the Duchess of Glou¬ 
cester {taid congratulatory visits at Cambridge 
House. The Foreign Ministers, and many 
of the nob lity, left their names during the 
day. His Royal Highness visited Her Ma¬ 
jesty at the palace, also the Princess Augusta 
at St. James’s Palace. The Duke, Duchess, 
Prince George, and the Princess Augusta of 
of Cambridge honoured the Olympic theatre 
with their presence. 

27 —Her Majesty rode out on horseback. 

The Duke of Cambridge gave a grand mi- 
litary dinner. The company included the 
Dukeof Wellington, l.ord Hill, I^ord Fitzroy 
Somerset, and many other distinguished of- 
liccrs. 

28. —Her Majesty took an eqiiestrian ride. 

Her Majesty the Queen Dowager took an 

airing in an open carriage and four. 

The Duchess of Gloucester visited the 
Princess Augusta. 

The Duke of Cambridge honoured the 
Archbishop of York with his company to 
dinner. 

The Queen accompanied by Her Royal 
Highness the Duchess of Kent, honoured the 
performance of Madame Persiani, in *‘La 
Somnambula,’’ at her Majesty’s Theatre, with 
her presence. 

29. —Her majest yand her august mother 
rode out on horseback. 

Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent 
was attended by Ladv Mary Stopfbrd. 

Her Majest^the Queen Dowager, visited 
her R. H. the Duchess of Kent. 

The Duchess of Gloucester, the Duchess 
and Princess Augusta of Cambridge, visited 
her Mtgesty the Queen Dowager. 

April 1, Sunday—Her Majesty and her 
august mother attended divine service at the 
new Palace- The Rev. Dr. Short officiated, 
and the Bishop of Norwich preached the 
sermon. 

The Duke of Cambridge visited Her 
Majesty. 

The Queen Dowager and H. B. H. the 
Duke of CembridjK, attended divine service, 
at the Chapel Royal, St. James’s. The 
Bishop of London officiated in the commu¬ 
nion service, and the Bishop of Ripon 
preached. 


Her Majesty was attended by Countess 
Mavo and Karl Howe. 

The Princess Augusta attended St. Phi¬ 
lip’s Chapel, Regent Street, attended by Lady 
Mary Pelham. 

The Duchess, Prince George, and the 
Princess Augusta of Cambridge, attended 
Grosvenor Cnupel. 

2.—Her 31ajesty rode out on horseback in 
the Parks. 

'fhe Queen Dowager took a carriage drive. 

The Duchess of Kent visited the Princess 
Sophia, at Kensington Palace, after which 
Her Royal Highness visited Lady Conroy. 

The Duchess, Prince George, and the 
Princess Augusta ol' Cambridge, visited Her 
Majesty the Queen Dowager, at Marlboro’ 
House. 

The Duke, Duchess, and Prince George 
of Cambridge, honoured the Karl and Coun¬ 
tess of Jersey with their company at dinner, 
in Berkeley Square. 

3 _Her MaJestj' entertained a t arty at 

dinner. 

Lady Portinan and l.ady Gardiner suc¬ 
ceeded the Countess of Durham and I.Ady 
Harriet Clive, as ladies in waitii^; and Vis¬ 
count Falkland and Mr. Rich, Lord Byron 
and Sir Frederick Stovin, as l^ord and Groom 
in waiting on Her Majesty. 

The Duchess of Cambridge visited the 
Princess Augusta. 

A proclamation was passed at the Privy 
Council, appointing Her Miyesty’s Corona¬ 
tion to be on the 26th of June. 

The Queen Dowager took an airing in an 
open carriage and four, and afterwards visited 
the Princess Augusta. 

Her Majesty honoured the performance of 
Donizetti's new Opera, at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, with her presence. 

4 _The Queen nonoured the performance 

of the Opera Lucia di Lammermoor, at her 
Majesty's Theatre, with her presence. The 
Duchess of Kent accompanied her M^esty. 
Lady Portman, the I.ora Chamberlain, Vis¬ 
count Falkland, Mr. Rich, and Colonel 
Wemyss, were in attendance on the Queen; 
and Lady Maiy Stopfbrd on the Duchess of 
Kent. 

6.—The Queen held her first Drawing 
Room this season at St Junes's. Her Ma¬ 
jesty arrived at two o’clock, attended by the 
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Ladies and Gentlemen of her Household in 
Waiting, and escorted by a party of Life 
Guards. Her Majesty was received by the 
Ladies of the Iloyal household, and by the 
great Officers of State. The Duchess of Kent 
came in slate to the Drawing Room, escorted 
by a party of liitc Guards. Her Royal 
Highness was attended by Lady Mary Stop- 
ford, Lieutenant-General the Honourable 
Arthur Upton, and Captain the Honourable 
J. Spencer. Her Royal Highness’s dress 
was com})osed entirely of British manufac¬ 
ture. 

The Duke and Duchess, Prince George 
and the Princess Augusta of Cambridge, came 
in state. Their Royal Highness’s were at¬ 
tended by Miss Kerr, Baron Knesebeck, and 
Colonel Cornwall. 

The Princess Augusta, attended bv Lady 
Mary Pelham; and the Duchess of Glo’ster 
were also present at the Drawing Room. 

A Guard of Honour of the Royal Itcgiment 
of Horse Guards, with the band in stale uni¬ 
form, were on duty. And the Queen’s Guard 
(of the Pool Guards,) were stationeil with 
their band in the Colour Court, and saluted 
the members of the Royal L'amily on their 
arrival and depart<irc. 

Before the Drawing room, the Queen re¬ 
ceived (according to an annual custom, on the 
first Drawing room of the Seaion), a Depu¬ 
tation of the Governors of Christ’s Hospital, 
consisting of Alderman Thompsun, M.P. the 
President; Mr. R. H. Pigeon, the'I’reasurer, 
and several other gentlemen. Also the 40 
Boys educated in the Royal Mathematical 
School, founded by King Charles the 2d. The 
boys exhibited their charts and drawings to 
Her Alajesty. 

Soon after two o’clock the entire comjiany 
were admitted to the Throne Room. Her 
Majesty was attended by the Marchioness 
Lansdowne, (First Lady,) Lady Portnian (in 
waiting,) MarchionesH Tavistock, Countess 
Durham, and Countess of Charlcmont, La¬ 
dies in waiting; Miss Cavendish, and Miss 
Lister, (in waiting,) Honorable Miss Pitt, 
Honorable Miss Dillon, and Miss S{>ring 
Rice, Maids of Honour ; I,ady Gardiner (in 
waiting.) and the Honorable Miss Brand, 
Bedchamber Women; the Lord Steward, 
liord Chamberlain, Master of the Horse, 
Viscount Falkland, I,ord in waiting; Vice 
Chamberlain, Treasurer of the Household, 
Comptroller of the Household, the Clerk 
Marshal, Mr. Rich, Groom in Waiting; Col. 
Wemyss, Equerry in Waiting; and’ Master 
Cavendish, Page of Honour in Waiting. 

In the circle, the fiillowing foreign presen. 
tations to Her Majesty took place. 

Baroness de Cetto, the laily of the Bava¬ 
rian Minister ; and Princess Soutzo, the lady 
of the Grecian Minister, and her daughter, 
by Countess Sebastiani, the French Ambas- 
s^ress. 


personages from foreign Courts, with their 
ladies. 

The Drawing room was also attended by 
most of the Noble Dukes, Duchesses, and 
other distinguished persons then in town. 

The following is a list of the nubility and 
gentry who hauthe honor of being presented 
to Her Majesty :— 

Presented Ay 

Allen, Miss.Lady Bulkely Philipps 

Ashburnham, Lady Kath. .Countess Ashburnham 

Adam, Laily.Marchioness Lansdowne 

Achmuty, Miss.Her mother, Lady Blunt 

Anson, Miss.Countess Lichfield 

Annesley, Hon. Mrs.Countess Mountnorris 

Buller, Lady Yardu.Duchess Somerset 

Bridges, Lady.Lady H. Williams 

Backhouse, Miss.... Her mother, Mrs. Backhouse 

Bathurst, Miss Harvey.Lady Kniglitley 

Barrow, Miss.Lady Parker 

Baring, Lady Augusta.Countess Denbigh 

Brune, Mrs. Prideaux.Lady Yarde Buller 

Barnard, Mrs.Dowager Lady Rivers 

Browne, Lady L... Her mother, Marchiones.s Sligo 

Bo'-t, lion. Mrs. Thos.Hon. Lady Cust 

B ddu1|ih, Mrs.Lady Cuttenham 

Brecknock, Countess.Lady Sarah Murray 

Barrow, Lady.Lady P.arker 

Bateson, Miss.Viscountess Powerscourt 

Berkeley, La.Iy C. .Hersister, Countess Denbigh 

BeJkSj: lS e } - Lady Charlotte Berkeley 

Browne, Lady E...Her mother, Marchioness Sligo 

Barham, Lady Katharine.Countess Verulam 

Byng, Hon. Miss.Counte.ss Albemarle 

Burghersh, Lady.Lady Maryborough 

Buiiverie, Miss M. \ Their motlier, Hon. Mrs. P. 
Bouverie, Miss C. j Bouvcric 

Birkbeck, Mrs. Marchioness Lansdowno 

Berkeley, Mrs. G.Lady Hardy 

Bosanquut, Miss G. ) 

Biddiilph, Mrs. K. >.Lady Cottenham 

Biddulph, Miss j 

Bryan Mrs.Countess Fingal 

Bates, Mrs. 

Bates, Miss. 

Blunt, Lady.Lady Catharine Cavendish 

Bateson, Lady.Viscountess Powerscourt 

Blake, Miss.Lady Johnson 

Birkbeck, Miss.Marchioness Lansdowne 

Blackwood, Miss Fanny... .Mrs. W. Blackwood 
Bushe, Miss G.... Her sister, Mrs. H. I.ambton 

Bentinek, Miss..Lady H. Cbolmonduley 

Carroll, Miss.Her mother. Lady Carroll 

Cafroll, Lady.Marchioness Lansdowne 

Chambers, Mrs.Countess of Surrey 

Cholmondeley, Marchioness. .Countess Harrowby 

Cbandos, Marchioness.Countess Jersey 

Cuff, Mrs.Marchioness Sligo 

Cholmondeley, Lady H...March. Cholmondeley 

Cadogan, Lady Augusta.Countess Cadogan 

Cadegan, Lady Honoria.Countess Cadogan 

C^nitig, Lady.Marchioness Lansdowne 

Clare, Countess 


The following were also presented to the Cavendish, Hon. Mrs.Lady Portman 

Queen. The Liauy Mayoress, by the Duchess Cornwall, Lady.Mrs, F. Lewis 

of Somerset. The Drawing room was attend- Cavendi-sh, Miss Har..... Lady Cath. Cavendish 

ed by the Austrian and Republican Ambas- Chute, Mrs. Wiggett.Lady Sondes 

sadors, as well as many other distinguished Compton, Lady M. M.Lady Qiieenibury 
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Presented fit/ 

Corry, Miss.Lady O, R«bow 

IV’"' \ .Counteus Clarendon 

Colville, Miss J 

Comi'wall.Miis.Mrs. !•'. Lewis 

Chichester, Lady Edw.Lady Cath. Stewart 

Craufiird, Miss.Dowager Lady Rivers 

Croltoii, Lady.Lady Cath. Stewart 

Crevc, lion. Miss A ... .Marchioness Lansdowne 

Campbell, Lady G.Countess of Cawder 

Calvert, Miss H.. Her mother, Hon. Mrs. Calvert 

Calvert, Hun. Mrs.Lady T. Spring Rice 

Cust, Hon. Mrs.Viscountess Sidney 

Dimsdalc, Hon. Baroness... .Visetss. Torringtun 

T. , T, t Her mother, Hon, Mrs. C. 

Drummond, Miss T.J Drummond 

Douglas, Mrs. Admiral.Duchess Somerset 

Donkin, Lady A. M.Countess Rosebery 

Dickens, Lady Eliz... .Marchioness Queensbury 

Darner, Hon. Mrs. Dawson_Lady Wharnclifie 

Douglas, Miss Helen.Duchess Somerset 

DevcU, Mrs.Lady Charlotte Guest 

Dickenson, Mrs. C'bas.. .Marchioness Downshire 
Domrille, IMiss ) i ■ i-, n 

Domviile, Miss L. ^ •' 

Diincombe, Hon. Mrs. A ...Hon. Mrs. Dundas 

Dundas, lion. Mrs.Marchioness Liiiisdowne 

Dutton, Miss.('ountess Albeiiiarle 

Diuminond, Hon. Mrs. C... Viscountess Howick 

Egerton, Laily Char.Viscountess Boresford 

Evans, Mrs, George.Marchioness Sligo 

Elliot, Lady Mary.Marchioness Lansdowne 

Ellice, Mrs. Robert.Countess Durham 

Ellice, Mrs. Russell.Marchioness Down.shire 

Ellice, Miss.Mrs. Russell Ellice 

Ellard, Miss.Lady Toynham 

Evans, Mrs.Countess Fingal 

Ellis, Mrs. John.Countess de Salts 

East, Mrs.Countess Plymouth 

Fitzwygram, Miss . \ Their mother, L.ady 

Fitzwygrain, Miss A.i I'lfzwygram 

Fletcher, Lady.Lady Gardiner 

Flelelier, Mrs. Edw.Lady .1. Walrund 

Fanshawe, Mrs.Lady Daliymplu 

Faiishaue, Miss } ,, , 

X, , s, I, ! lheirinother,Mrs.Lanshawe 
ranshawe, MissM. S 

Forester, Miss Julia.Lady L. Meyrick 

Guest, Lady Cb.arlotto. .]Marctiioiie>s Lansduw'iiu 

(■.ardiiier, Mrs.Duchess Norlhuinberlatid 

Glcntworth, Viscountess.Lady T. S. Rice 

Grimston, L.ady Mary.Countess Veriilam 

Goring, Mrs.Cuiintc.ss of Surry 

Grenville, l.ady A. .Her mother, March. Chandus 

Henniker, Lady.Marchioness Downshire 

Hervey, Miss.Lady Knigh^cy 

Hope, Hun. Mrs. G... .Countess of Haddington 

Hogg, Mrs.Countess Stanhope 

Hughes, Miss.Alarchioness Downshire 

Hunluke, Lady... ... Countess Albemarle 

Hubbard, Hon. Mrs.... Her mother. Lady Napier 

Haddington, CounU'ss.Countess iStanhopn 

Howard, Lady Eleanor 1 

Howard, Laily Harriet f ,, itr ■, 

Hamilton, Hun. Mrs. I 

Hamilton, Lady j 

Hamilton, Miss.Her mother. Lady Hamilton 

Hamilton, Mrs. H. U.Lady Wctherall 

Hall, Mrs.Duchess of Sutherland 

Huntingdon, Countess... Viscountess Torringtun 
.lerninghain, Hon. Mrs. £. S..Countess of Surry 


Presented by 

Johnston,,Miss... .Her mother. Lady Johnstone 

jiiltanS ills l!T I • ■ ■C”""'™' HaJdiiieton 

. 

Kinlorh, Mrs. ) . , • t,« 11 

King, Hon. Lady \ .Lichfield 

King, Miss.Hon. Lady King 

Koch, Mrs. Robert.Lady Robert Pool 

Lyndhur.st, Lady.... .^ . .Lady Cowley 

Law, Hon. Mrs. Clias.Countess Wicklow 

Law, Miss.Her mother, Hon. Mrs. C Law 

Lawrence, Mrs.Marchioness Tavistock 

Lennox, Lady Arthur.Lady James Stuart 

Lucas, Mrs.Hon. Mrs. Dundas 

Lucas, Miss.Her mother, Mrs. Lucas 

Lawley, Miss.Marchioness Lansdowne 

Lambert, Mrs.Lady Vivian 

Leigh, Mrs. Tracy.Lady Worsley 

Ley, Lady Frances.Duchess .Somerset 

Ley.Jl'issM.^.Lady Francis Ley 

Manners, Rt. Hon. Ladv 1 ^ irr- ,, 

IVlaiiiiers: Lady ‘ } ' • W‘«Wow 

Muskerry, Lady.Countess Haddington 

Montagu, Hon. Mrs. C..Hon. Mrs. H. Montagu 
Malet, Dowager Lady k 

Alunteiiore, Lady . . .Marchioncs L.ansduwne 

Alaynard, Mrs. j 

Mord.'iiint, Lady.Lady Sarah Murray 

Magens, .Mrs. D.Lady H. Williams 

Mncnuiiiara, Mrs. ) , j 

Marx, Mrs. \ .Lady Hamilton 

Marlay, Mrs.Marchioness Tlioinund 

Maioribiiiiks, Mrs. E. 7 t , r. , 

Majoribanks, Miss \ . 

Mildmav, Mrs. P. St. J ) 

M.ldmay, Mi.ss A. M. V 1’“" 

Mountnorris, Coiintc'.s.Countess .Shrewsbury 

Marshall, Mrs. ) , , .. 

Marshall, Miss ^.*' ‘^1"^"K 

Morier, Miss H. V , , ,,,. . 

Moricr, Miss M. \ .Lady Clinton 

Mellish, Miss.Mrs. Chambers 

Meyrick, Lady T4.aiira.Coiinti'ss Darlington 

Mackiiinun, Miss.Marchioness Saiisbiiry 

M'Queen, Mrs. James.. Hon. Mrs. W. Stratford 

Nelson, Countess.Viscountess Torriiigton 

Napier, Hon. Miss.... Her mother. Lady Napier 

Needh.am, Mrs. William.Lady Young 

Otter, Miss.Mrs. Otter 

Ordc, Miss.Countess Plymouth 

Ouseley, Miss.Dowager Ladv Rivers 

O&o^TrC.} -M-l— 

Osborne, Miss.Lady Osborne 

Peel, Lady.Duchess Norlliumhcrlarid 

Peel, Lady Alice.Marchioness Clanricardc 

Pollock, Lady.Lady Shadwull 

Pollock, Miss.Lady Pollock 

Pollock, Mrs. David.C^nintcss de Salis 

Phillips, Lady Bulkeley.Oiuntess Cawdor 

Philips, Miss... .Her mother, Hon. Mrs. Philips 

Prunrose, Lady Ann.Countess Roscbei^ 

Parkinson. Mrs. Cull.Lady Eliz. Reynell 

Parker, Miss V 

Parker, Miss E. .Their mother. Lady I*arker 
Parker, Miss C. J 

Ponsonby, Hon. Mrs.Countess Durham 
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Presented hy 

Ponsonby, Aliss E.) w, . 

Ponsonby, Miss F. 1. ^onsonhy 

Plymouth, Countesg.Lady Cottenhnm 

QueonslKsrry, Alarchioness.... Barunosa Alontagu 

Quin, Miss.Lady Clinton 

Kos dc. Lady G. F.,.Alarchionuss Salisbury 

Rothschild, Mrs. de.,.Countess Albemarle 

Rothschild, Miss de ) „ . t» . 1 . ,-u 

Rothschild, Miss L. do r • • • ^“IhBchild 

Robarts, Mrs.Countess Durham 

Robarts, Miss ) t. • 

RobarU, Miss E. }. 

Ricketts, Miss L.Airs. C. Ricketts 

Ridley, Miss I.Countess of Surry 

Rochfort, Aliss R.Airs. Roehfort 

Rcbow, Lady O.Dow.ager Lady Rivera 

Rubett, LadyL.Countess Winterton 

Smyth, Alisa G.Lady Afiiakerry 

Smyth, linn. Miss. .Dueheaa of Northuinberlanil 

Smith, Aliss.Lady Elizabeth Dickens 

Somers, Ckmntcss'l 

Sherborne, Lady ( r. . 1 

..•i .r I I 1 r.Countess Albemarle 

Strairord, Lady I 

Shelli'y, Lafly J 

Shelley, Miss.Lady Siielley 

Seymour, Lady.Lady (Minton 

Scyliter, Aliss K.Dowager La<ly Rivera 

Sbar[N.-, Mrs.Alarehioness Queensberry 

Sykes, Airs.Lady Wctherall 

Stratlioden, lU. Hon. T.ady-.-March. Lanadewne 

Soiuorset, Lady F.Latly Maryborough 

Somerset, Aliss C.Lady Fitzroy Somerset 

Somerset, Lady John.Countess Alountnorris 

Somerset, Miss F. ). Somerset 

Somerset, Miss C'. i ■' 

Sandon, Lady F.(Jountess Harrowby 

Staveley, Airs.Mrs. Evans 

Stewart, Alisa K.Lady K. Stewart 

Stratford, Hon. Airs. W.Countess Plymouth 

Tindal, Miss.Lady Cotteiiham 

Thesiger, Airs.Hon. Airs. Talbot 

Tliompson, Hon. Airs. H.March. Lansdowne 

Trollope, Lady.Lady Byron 

Thornhill, Mrs. Lucy.Countess Winterton 

Trollo[)e, Aliss L.... Her mother, Lady Trollope 
,, „ „ ( Her mother, Dow. 

Thellusson, lion. Airs. S. | Rondlesham 

Trotter, Hon. Airs.Dowager l.ady Rivers 

Vansittart, Airs. Gen.Countess Plymoutb 

Vansittart, lion. Mrs.Dowager Lady Rivers 

Vansittart, Mias ^ .. ..Hon. Mrs. Vansittart 
Vansittart, Miss E. i 

Veruiain, Countess.Alarehioness Salisbury 

Vore, WpP®* LaJy E. i f;nnipbcll 

Vere, Alias Hope ) 

Vivian, Miss.Lady Vivian 

Wheatley, Mias S. ?.Ladv Wheatley 

Wheatley, Aliss Al. ) 

Wire, Mrs.Alarehioness Lniisdownc 

Wauchopo, Mrs. ? nucheas-Countess Sutherland 
Wai]oho|>u, Miss S 

Wicklow, ^untess ? Marchioness Downshire 

Wyatt, Lady J 

Wetherell, Lady.Lady (Jarrliner 

Wiibraham, Lady Anno . - Duchess of Somerset 

West, Lady Alaria.(kiuntess Cadogan 

West, Alisa.Lady Alaria WVst 

Walpole, Lady M. J. 

Walpole, AliSb S 


Presented ty 

Walrond, Miss.Lady .1. Walrond 

Wynn, Aliss W. S.Lady Harriet Clive 

Wynn, Williams, Aliss. 

White, Ali^ Gon. ) ...Duchess Northumberland 
oociy Lstdy Q/# j 

Wood, Miss.Her mother. Lady C. Wood 

Wood, Airs. J... .Lady T. S. Rice 

Williams, Airs. H.Lady H. Williams 

Young, Lady.Mrs. Dawson 

Young, Airs. Y 

Young, Miss A. >.Lady Young 

Young, Aliss L. j 

C.—The Princess Augusta visited Her 
Majesty the (^ueen Dowager, at Marlboro’ 
House. 

The Duke and Prince George of Cam. 
bridge, honoured Lord Hill with their cum- 
party at dinner. 

7 . —Her Majesty, accompanied by her 
Iluyal Highness the Duchess of Kent, visited 
the National Gallery. Sir Alartin Archer 
Shee, President of the lloynl Academy, and 
the orticers of the Institution, received her 
Afajesty and her august mother. The Queen 
was attended by Lady J’ortman, tlie Lord 
Chamberlain, Viscount Paikland, Air. llich, 
and Colonel Weinyss ; l^ady Alary Sto})ford 
was in attendance on the Duchess of Kent. 

Her Majesty and her august iiiollier visit- 
ed the (iueeii Dowager, at Marlboro' House. 

8. — Her Ala.jesty and her august mother 
attended divine service at St. J ames's, accom- 

S anied by I,ady Portuian, Afiss Cavendish, 
liss Lister, Viscount Falkland, Air. Rich, 
and Colonel Wemyss. Her august mother, 
by l..ady Alary Stopford. The Queen Dowager 
by the Countess of Alayu, Aliss Hoyle, and 
Karl Howe ; and his lloyal Highness the 
Duke of Cambridge attended divine service 
in the Cliapol lloyal St. .James’s. 'J'he Arch¬ 
bishop of Canttrbury^ preached. 

The Princess Augusta attended divine ser¬ 
vice at St. I’hilip’s, Jlcgeiit Street, attended 
by l^ady Alary Pelham. 

!).—The Duke of Cambridge and the 
Duchess of Glo’ster visited her Majesty the 
Queen Dowager. 

10_Her Alajesty hold a Court, at which 

Count Sehastiuiii, the French Ambassador, 
had an audience, to take leave on going 
abroad. The Queen Dowager, the Duchess 
of Gloucester, and the Duke of Sussex visited 
lier Alajesty. The Princess Augusta removed 
I'rora St. .lamcs's Palace to Clarence House, 
and received visits from Her Majesty the 
(iiieen Dowager, and the Duchess of Glou¬ 
cester. 'J'he Duchess of Kent and the Duke 
of Cambridge visited her Majesty the Queen 
Dowager. 

'I'he Duke of Sussex visited the Duke and 
Duchess of Cambridge. 

Her Alajesty Icfl Town for Windsor 
Castle, with her august mother, attended 
by Lady Portman, in an open carriage and 
lour, escorted by a jiarty of Tiancers. ’Phe 
royal suit consisted of I^ady Alary Stop- 
ford, Aliss ('aveiidish, Aliss T.ister, Itaroneas 
Lebzen, Aliss Davys, and Col, Wemyss. 
Her Alajesty entered the park by the Mar- 
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ble Arch- The Earl of Surry attended at 
the Palace, and conducted her Miyestj to 
her carriage. 

April 11_Pier Majesty the Queen Dow¬ 

ager, attended by the Countess of Mayo, 
Miss Boyle, and Plarl Howe, and H. U. H. 
the Duke of Cambridge, attended dirine ser¬ 
vice at the Chapel Iloyal, St. James’s. 

The Duke of Cambridge visited the IMn- 
cess Augusta. 

Prince Edward, of Saxe Weimar, arrived 
at Marlborough House, on a visit to her 
Majesty the Queen Dowager. 

Her Msjesty arrived at Windsor Castle, 
from Town, soon after five o’clock in the 
afternoon, 

April 12.—Her Majesty, the Queen Dow¬ 
ager, left town for Bushy Park, when her 
Majesty partook of a lunrii, and returned in 
the evening. 

April 13.— Good Friday. Her Majesty, 
the Queen Dowager, attended divine service 
in St. James’s church. 

The Princess Augusta attended divine 
service in St. Philip’s, Regent-street, at¬ 
tended by Lady Mary Pelham. 

13.—Her Majesty attended divine service, 
performed in St. Cleorge’s chapel, accom- 
jwnied by H. li. H. the Duchess of Kent, 
Lady Portnian, Miss Idster, Miss Caven¬ 
dish, Mr. Rich, M.P., Col. Wemyss. 

Her Majesty, and the royal party, walked 
on the slopes, and on the terrace of the 
Castle. 

15. —Sunday. ’Phe Queen attended divine 
service, accompanied by H.R.H. the Duchess 
of Kent, and other distinguislicd members of 
the royal household. 

Her Miyesty took her usual equestrian 
exercise, accompanied by the Duche.ss of 
Kent, and other distinguished individuals 
of the household. 

The Queen Dowa^r, their Royal High¬ 
nesses the Duke and Duchess of Cambri(%e, 
Princess Augusta, Duchess of Gloucester, 
Prince George of Cambridge, and his serene 
Highness Prince Edward, of Saxe Weimar, 
attended divine service at the charal royal, 
St. James's. 'Phe Archbishop of Yorx preach¬ 
ed the sermon. 

16. —The Duchess of Gloucester, and the 
Duke of Cambridge, visited her M.ajesty the 
Queen Dowager, at Marlborough liouse. 

The Duke and Duchess of Cambridge, 
Prince George, and the Princess Augusta 
of Cambridge, visited Christ's Hospital, on 
Sunday evening. 

The Duchess and the Princess Augusta of 
Cambridge, visited the Princes Augusta, at 
Clarence-house. 

Her Majesty’s royal gate alms, f formerly 
distributed at the gate of Whitehall-palace) 
were given away by Mr. Hanby at the Al- 
monry-office, to'l 68 poor men and women, 
all of them infirm, and above 60 years old, 
both men and women received thirteen shil¬ 
lings each. 

17 . —The Princess Augusta, visited her 
Mmesty, the Queen Dowager. 

’The weather prevented her Mgjeaty leav¬ 
ing the Castle. 
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18. —The Duchess of Cambrid:;e visited 
the Queen Dowager. 

The Princess Augusta dined with the 
Duchess of Gloucester. 

Prince George, and the Princess Augusta, 
of Cambridge, visited the Opera, on Tuesday 
evening. 

'Phe very cold weather prevented her 
Majesty leaving the Castle. 'Phe addi- 
tional arrivals were Lord Gardiner, Hon. 
C. Murray, Lord Torrington.Xord Durham, 
Lord Gleneig, Lord and ifady Uxbridge, 
and Lady Eleonora Paget. 

19. —The Duchess of Cambridge honoured 
the performance of Donizetti’s new Opera 
with his presence. 

The Duchess of Gloucester visited the 
Duchess of Cambridge. 

l.er Mqjesty walked on the slopes at 
Windsor, for a short time. 

20 . —'Phe Princess Augusta had a dinner 
partv, the company included their Royal 
Higl messes the Duke and Duchess of Cam¬ 
bridge, Duchess of Gloucester, Prince George 
and Princess Augusta of Cambridge. 

The Duchess of Cambridge virited her 
Majesty the Queen Dowager. 

22 . — Sunday. The Queen Dowager at¬ 
tended by the Countess of Mayo, Miss 
Boyle and Earl Howe; and H. R. H. the 
duke of Cambridge attended divine service 
at St. James’s. 

'Phe Princess Augusta attended divine 
service at St. Philip’s, Regent-street, with 
l.adv Mary Pelham. 

'Pheir Royal Highnesses the Princess Au¬ 
gusta, the Duchess of Gloucester, the Duke 
and Duchess of Cambridge, visited the Na¬ 
tional Gallery. 

'Phe Duke and Prince George of Cam¬ 
bridge, honoured Col. Wood, with thetr 
company at dinner, at Littleton. 

24. —Her Majesty and her august mother, 
attended by Lady Barham, arrived at the 
New Palace, in a carriage and four, escorted 
by a party of Lancers, from Windsor. Her 
Majesty’s suite, including the Hon. Misses 
Murray and Paget, Lady Gardiner, Baroness 
Lehzen, Miss Davys, Lady Mary Stopfbrd, 
and Col. Wemyss. followed in two carriages 
and four. Her Maje.sty was received at the 
Palace by the Master of the Horse, and Lord 
Gardner, and Hon. C. Murray, Lord and 
Groom in waiting. 

'Phe Queen honoured the performance of 
Otello, at her Majesty’s 'Pheatre, with her 
presence. 

25. —Her Majesty held a Privy Council, 
at the New Palace, which was attended by 
the Lord President, first Lord of the 'Prea- 
sury. Secretaries of State, first Lord of the 
Admiralty, Secretary at War, Lord Cham¬ 
berlain, and the Master of the Horse. 

Her Majesty had afterwards a dinner party. 

This being the birth-day of the Duchess of 
Gloucester, H. R. H. received congratu¬ 
latory visits from the Princess Augusta, 
Duke of Cambridge, Prince George, and 
other members of the Royal Family, Foreign 
Ministers, and many of the nobility left their 
names. 
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The Duke of Cambridf^ visited the Piin- 
cesB Aurasta. 

26.—Her M^'esty went from the New 
Palace to St. James’s, with her suite, in 
three carriiwes, and held a drawing-room, 
the second this season. 

The Duchess of Kent came in state to the 
drawing-room, escorted by a party of Life 
Guards. H. B- H. was attended by Lady 
Flora Hasti^, Gen. Sir Geo. Anson, and 
Cant. Hon. Frederick Spencer. 

Her Boyal Highness’s dress, on this occa¬ 
sion, was composed entirely of British manu¬ 
facture. 

The Duke and Prince George of Cam¬ 
bridge, attended by Col. Cornwall. The 
Princess Augusta, attended l>y Lady Mary 
Pelham, and Sir Benjamin Stephenson. The 
Duchess of Gloucester, attended by l,ady 
Caroline Legger. The Duke of Sussex, was 
also present at the drawing-room. 

The Queen was attended by Tiady Barham 
Countess Charlemont, and Lady Por'man. 
Ladies in waiting; Hon. Misses Pitt, Paget, 
Dillon, Cavendish, Spring llice, and Lister, 
maids of honour; Lady Caroline Barrington, 
(in waiting) La<iy Gardner, liOdy Harriet 
Clive, anu the Hon. Mrs. Geo, Campbell; 
Lord Gardner, Hun. C. Murray, I^ord Cham¬ 
berlain, Master of the Horse, Treasurer of 
the Household, Comptroller of the House¬ 
hold, Hon. C^)l. Cavendish, Clerk Marshall, 
Col. Wemyss, Lord Alfred Paget, Kquerries. 
Masters Cavendish and Cowclh.Pages of Ho¬ 
nour. 

At the entree, the following (foreign) 
sentation to her Majesty took place 

Afadamc P. lialli, the Lady of the Greek 
Consul-General, by Princess Soutzo, the 
Lady of the Grecian Minister. 

The entrdc drawing-room, was attended 
bj’^ the Ambassadors, &c. from foreign courts, 
and many other noble and distinguished per¬ 
sonages 

The following ladies were presented to her 
Majesty:— Presented by 

Antrobus, Lady.Countess of Charlemont 

Antrobus, Miss J Lady Antrobus 

Antrolius, Miss A. ) ^ 

Allen, Miss.Mrs. Maltby 

Ashbrook, Viscountess.... March, of Downshire 

Browne, Mrs. Gore.Lady Langdale 

Blantyre, Lady.Duchess of Somerset 

Barrington, Viscountess.Lady C. Barrington 

Burrowes, Mrs. W.Lady E. Bruce 

Bourne, Miss S.Mrs. Howley 

Coutts, Miss Angela Burdett... .Lady Langham 
Cox, Miss Laura.Mrs, Cox 

\ .Hon. Mrs. Westenra 

Coventry^ Miss C. ) 

Conolly, Mrs.Countess of Charlemont 

Soj": mS c. c. \ 

Dungarvon, Viscountess.. Dowager Lady Clinton 
Dimsdale. Miss.. Her mother. Baroness Dimsdale 
Dillon, Viscountess. .Dowager Viscountess Dillon 

Douglas, Lady Frances.Countess of Morton 

Fitxroy, Mrs. Hugh..Countoss of Euston 

Flower, Hon. Miss j 

Orosrenor, Mrs.Lady Willoughby d’Eresby 


Presented by 

Gomm, Lady.Marchioness Lothian 

Gurney, Mrs.Lady F. Wemyss 

Gordon, Lady Duff..Countess Charlemont 

Gordon, Miss Duff.Lady Duff Gordon 

Gosling, Mrs. Robert..Lady Cottenham 

Gage, Mrs.Dowager Lady Clinton 

Gage, Miss Sophia.Her mother, Mrs. Gage 

Haggart, Miss.Her sister, Mrs. Spiers 

Higgiinon, Lady Frances.... Countess of Bandon 

Howley, Mrs.Lady Manners 

Howard, Mrs. Robert.Countess of Wicklow 

Johnston, Miss.Countess Delawarr 

Johnstone, Hon. Mary Hope.. Visetss. Barrington 
Kerr, Lady £ ) 

Kerr, Lady L. >.Marchioness of Lothian 

Kerr, Lady F. y 

Lawfurd, Mrs. Admiral.Lady A. Duller 

Lothian, Marchioness.Lady Sarah Ingcstrie 

Langham, Lady.Hon. Mrs. Aiwrcromby 

Langham, Miss.Lady Langham 

Lecbmire, Miss C... .Her sister, Lsuly Saumarex 

Morton, Countess of.Lady Portman 

Mitford, Lady G.Countess of Ashburnham 

Maltby, Mrs.Countess of Euston 

Maule, Hon. Mrs.Hon. Mrs. Abercromby 

Maclaine, Lady.Lady F. Wemyss 

Nugent, Lady Rosa. Lady Cowley 

Nutford, Lady G.Countess of Ashburnham 

Newark, Viscountess.Countess Cliarlemont 

O'Grady, Hon. Mrs.Hun. Mrs. B. Paget 

Poulter, Mrs. B.Duchess of Somerset 

Paget, Miss Laura.Mrs. Berkeley Paget 

Pepys, Mrs. H.Lady Cottenham 

Robertson, Mrs. Colonel 1 nir >.■ a 

Robertson, Miss, of Hollcraig I Marchionessof 
Robertson. Miss A., of Hollcraig J I-anodowne 

Beeves, Mrs. Col.Rt. Hon. Lady Howden 

Reeves, Miss.Her mother, Mrs. Col. Reeves 

Rollu, Lady...Lady Clinton 

Stuart, Hon. Frances ) 

Stuart, Hon. Cath. J '' ’ “"‘*^**' 

Sumner, Mrs. Charles.Hon. Mrs. Erskine 

Somerville, Mrs.Lady Langdale 

Somerville, Miss > lu -n 

Somerville, Miss M. J. 

Sutton, Mrs. Nassau.Lady Manners 

SuS"; uZ 1. \ N- Sutton 

Smyth, Lady Elizabeth.Countess of Euston 

Smylll; Mhs M. } 

Seymour, Mrs.Duchess of Somerset 

Saumarex, Lady de. 

ScovpII, Lady.Marchioness of Downshire 

S|>icrs, Mrs.Countess of Charlemont 

Vyner, Lady M.Countess de Grey 

Willoughby, Hon Miss.Lady W. de Ereshy 

Wingfield, Mrs. R.. Her sister. Lady Cottenham 

Wilson, Mrs.Lady Walker 

Watkins, Mrs.Her sister, Lady de Saumarex 

wjnll: Mis"s H^W.^' i • • • -Do^-Viactss. Dillon 

Wentworth, Lady A. V.Lady Ernest Bruce 

Wilbraham, Miss E.) 

Wilbraham, Miss E. V .Mrs. Grosvenor 

Wilbraham, Miss J. ) 

27>—Her Majesty honoured, with a vimt, 
the Exhibition of tne Society of Painters in 
Water Colours, in Fall Mall East. Her 
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Majesty was accompanied by the.Duchcss of 
Kent, Lady Barham, Lady Caroline Bar¬ 
rington, Marquis Conyngham, Lord Gardner 
Hon C. Murray, and Col. Wemyss. 


OUEBTS AT HEH MAJESTY’S TAVI.E. 

H. ll.H. Duchess of Kent, April 0, 9, 12,15, 
19, 20, 22. 

Duchess of Gloucester, April .3. 

Duchess of Cambridge, April 3. 

Prince George of Cambria^, Apnl 3, 9. 
Princess Augusta of Cambrid^, April 3. 
Duchess of Northumberland, March 28. 

Earl of Aberdeen, March 28. 

Viscount Powerswortb, March 28. 

Viscount Melbourne, March 27, 28. April 
2. 4, 6, 9, 19. 

The 1 ,ord Chamberlain, March 28. April 3. 
Sir Henry Wheatley, March 28. 

Hon. Colonel and Mrs. Grey, March 28,31. 
April 4. 

Mr. George Byng, M.P., March 28. 

Mrs. Byng, March 28. 

Viscount Falkland, March 27. April 12. 
Bight Hon. G. S. Byng, March 27- 

I, ady Agnes Byng, March 27. 

Hon. C. C. Cavendish, March 27- April 8. 
Lady Catherine Cavendish, March 27> 

The’ Lord Steward, April 2,9. 

Hon. ,T(>hn Ponsonhy, April 2. 

Archbishop of York, April 3. 

Miss Ilarcourt, April 3. 

Earl of Burlington, April' 3. 

Karl Courtown, April 3. 

Earl Fingall, April 3. 

Countess i'ingail, April 3. 

Countess of Burlington, April 3. 

Viscount Palmerston, April 3, 19. 

Hon. Lady Harriet Clive, April 3. 

Miss Clive, April 3. 

Lady Geurgiana Bathurst, April 3. 

Miss Kerr, April 3. 

Colonel Cornwall, April 3. 
liord Durham, April 4, 19. 

Countess Durham, Ajiril 4. 

Ladv Mary I,amblcin, April 4. 

IjorS Byron, April 4. 

I.ady Byron, April 4. 

TiOn’l .lofan llussell, April 4,19. 

I,ady .lohn Bussell, April 19. 

Lord Glenelg, April 4, 19. 

Treasurer of the Household, April 6. 

Mr. Harcourt, April 6. 

Mrs. Harcourt, April 6. 

Duke of Cambridge, April 9. 

Baron Knesebeek, April 9. 

Earl of Uxbridge, April 9,19. 

Counters of Uxbrid^, April 19. 

Viscount Morpeth,' April 9. 

Viscount Sydney, April 9. 

Viscountess Sydney, April 9. 

Lady Caroline Barrington, April 9. 


Hun. Sir £. Cust, April 9. 

I.Ady Cust, April 9. 

The Clerk Marshall, April 9. 

Lord Alfred Paget, April 9. 

Lord Surry, April 12. 

Hon. Colonel Cavendish, April 12,19. 
Mrs. Cavendish, April 12. 

Miss Cavendish, April 12,19. 
Baroness Lehzcn, April 12,19. 

Lady Portman, April 12. 

Lady Mary Stopfbrd, April 12,19. 
Mr. Bich, April 12. * 

Hon. Mrs. Gardiner, April 12. 

Miss Lister, April 12, 19. 

Miss Davis, April 12, 19. 

Colonel Wemyss, April 12,19. 
Marquis of Conyngham, April 13. 
Duke of Argyle, April 19. 

Lord Gardner, April 19. 

Lady Barham, April 19. 

Lady E. Paget, April 19. 

Hon. C. Murray, April 19. 

Hon. and Bev. ’Mr. Cust, April 22. 


Tlie following accompanied her Majesty on horse¬ 
back, and tfuise marked {*'),attended her Ma¬ 
jesty to the Theatre. 

Miss Cavendish, March 27, 28. April 2, 3, 
C, 9,12. 

Baroness l.,ehzen, March 27, 28, 29. April 
2 3 8 9 21. 

Lady Mary Stopford, March 27, 28, 28.* 
April 2, 21. 

Marejuis Conyngham, March 27. 28, 28,* 29. 
A])ril 3. 

liOrd Byron, March 27, 28, 28,* 29. April 2, 

The Earl of Uxbridge, March 27, 28, 29. 
April 2, 3, 8, 9, 20, 22. 

Sir I'Vcdericfc Stovin, March 27, 28, 29, 
April 2. 

Lady Harriet Clive, March 28, 28,* 29. 

Hon. (’ol. Grey, March 28, 28,* 29. April 
2, .3. 

Countess Durham, 28.* 

Miss I.ister, March 28.* April 12. 

Colonel Wemyss, March 29. April 2, 3, 6, 
9, 20, 21. 

Sir George Quentin, March 29. 

Lord Alfred Paget, April 2, 9. 

Viscount Falkland, April 3, 8, 9. 

Mr. Bich, April 8, 9,12. 

Lord Surry, April 12. 

Miss Davies, April 12. 

I^ady Portman, April 12. 

Hon. Miss Murray, April 20, 22. 

Ijady E. Paget, April 20, 21. 

I.iord Gardner, April 20, 21. 

Dean of Chester, April 20. 

Mr. Murray, April 20,21. 

Hon. Miss Cocks, April 21. 

Lord Melbourne, April 22. 
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Heb Majesty’s Thbathe _Up 

to Thursday the 5th, no change 
took place in the performances at this 
Theatre, a sufficient proof of Persiani’s 
success. Rubini and Tamburini were 
there, however, once more to be wel¬ 
comed to the boards of which they are 
the most prominent ornaments. Doni¬ 
zetti’s Opera Lucia di Lammermoor, 
performed* for the first time in this 
country. It is a straggling adaptation 
of the Wizard of the North’s ‘'Bride 
of Lammermoor.” Had the plot of 
that novel been closer abided by, the 
interest of the piece would hav( been 
far greater. As it is, it is.a mere series 
of tableaux. Persian! becomes the 
greater favourite the oftener she is seen. 
Her conception of characters is remark¬ 
able for a musician. Rubini in the part 
of Edgar, and Tamburini as the Lord 
Ashton of the novel, were welcomed in 
a most gratifying manner. Signor Tati, 
who sustained the part of Bucklaw, at 
a short notice, would do better if he 
did not attempt so much. Her Majesty 
was present at the first performance of 
the Opera, which we think likely to be 
a favourite. 

On Saturday the 21st, Grisi made 
her re-appearance in Rossini's Olello, to 
the manifest delight of her enthusiastic 
admirers. Persiani and Grisi can ap¬ 
pear on the same stage without detract¬ 
ing from the merits of either. The one 
demands admiration, the other wins it. 
Lablache who also made his bow for 
the first time this season, is in fine 
voice, and performed the part of Elmiro 
with his usual excellence. The only 
other novely is a poor Ballet called Le 
Chalet, founded on Donizetti’s Belly, 
brought out at the Opera Buifa last 
season. 

Our readers will be sorry to hear 
that Albertazzi has been seriously in¬ 
disposed, and with us be glad to hear 
that she is now convalescent. 

Balfe’s new Opera to be shortly pro¬ 
duced, is founded on the tales of the 
Merry Wives of Windsor. Lablache 
will take the part of Sir John Falstaff. 
We expect a treat from this native im¬ 
portation to the Italian Opera House. 

Z —VOL. XII.—MAY, 18w. 


There has been open hostility evinced 
to the recent addition to the stalls ; so 
much so, as to assume the character of 
a riot. When discord reigns at the 
Opera, where, alas! can we look for 
harmony ? 


Covent Garden. —Lord Byron’s 
tragedy of The Two Foscari, was 
produced on the 7th ult. for the benefit 
of the Lessee. 

The characters were thus sustained— 
Macready was the Doge; Jacopo, his 
son, Anderson; Loredano, the enemy of 
the family of Foscari, Ward; Barba- 
rigo, a senator, Elton; and Marina, 
wife of the younger Foscari, Miss H. 
Faucit. 

The plot of the piece is, by some, 
considered faulty, but it must be borne 
in mind that the play was never in¬ 
tended for the stage. 

On the rising of the curtain, the au - 
ditor is at a loss to ascertain the reason 
of the deadly enmity borne by the Lo¬ 
redano to the House «)f Foscari, which 
is not fully explained throughout the 
piece. We will, however, supply the 
deficiency, by a poetic illustration from 
Rogers’s “Italy.” 

“ Bat whence the deadly hate 
That caused all this—the hate of Loredano? 
It was a legacy his lather left him. 

Who, but for Foscari, had reigned in Ve¬ 
nice, 

And, like the venom in the serpent’s bag. 
Gathered and grew I nothing but turned to 
venom! 

In vain did Foscari sue for peace, for 
friendship. 

Offering in marriage his fair Isabel. 

He changed not; with a dreadful piety. 
Studying revenge; listening alone to those 
Who talked of vengeance; grasping by the 
hand 

Those in their zeal (and none, alas, were 
wanting,) 

Who came to tell him of another wrong. 
Dune or imagined. When his father died, 
'Twas whispered in his ear, ‘ He died by 
poison.’ 

He wrote it on the tomb, (’tis there in mar¬ 
ble,) 

And in his ledger-book—among his debtors— 
Entered the name ' Francesco Foscari.’ 
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Leaving a blank—to be filled up hereafter. 
When Foscari’a noble heart at length gave 
way. 

He took the volume from the shelf again 
Calmly, and with bis pen filled up the blank. 
Inscribing, " He has paid me." 

The crime of Jacopo Foscari, on 
which his father sits in judgment, is 
also left in a state of obscurity; we 
again refer to the above cited poem. 

“ Half withdrawn 

A little to the left, sits one in crimson, 

A venerable man, four-score and upwards. 
Cold drops of sweat stand on his furrowed 
brow. 

His hands ai-e clenched; his eyes half shut 
and glazed; 

His shrunk and withered limbs rigid as 
marble. 

Tis Foscari, the Doge. And there is one, 

A young man lying at his feet, stretched out 
In torture. 'Tie his son, his only one; 

'Tis Giacomo, the blessing of his age, 

(Say, has he lived for thisr) accused of 
murder. 

The murder of the senator Donato. 

Last night the proofs, if proofs they are, 
were dropped 

Into the Lion's mouth, the mouth of brass. 
That gapes and gorges; and the Doge 
himself, 

('Tis not the first time he has filled this 
ofllce,) 

Must sit and look on a beloved son 
Suffering the torture." 

We find by consulting the histories 
of the Republic, by Daru and Sismondi, 
that the younger Foscari was first ba¬ 
nished to Napoli di Romania, for re¬ 
ceiving presents from Philippe Visconti, 
in the year 144ii, and accused in the 
year 1450, of the murder of Donato, of 
which he ought to have been acquitted 
from the confession of Nicholas Erizzo; 
but he was banished to Candia, and 
only again brought to Venice to be sub¬ 
jected to the torture for having written 
for protection to the Duke of Milan. 
At the time of his return he is first in¬ 
troduced into the drama. With these 
brief explanations, the plot may, we 
think, become perfectly intelligible.— 
Jocopo Foscari, son of the Doge, is 
condemned to exile for crimes which 
his father’s Venitian sense of honour 
consideV meet for punishment ; but not 
so Marina, the young man's wife, who 
could not behold in the object of her 
love a single stain. In vain she alter¬ 
nated upbraids and supplicates,—^the 
old Doge is firm, ^though the feelings 


of the father strive to trample on the 
duties of the senator. The son is about 
to be banished for ever—but ere he 
goes, the Doge, at length, consents to 
embrace his only child. And here, 
the hatred of Loredana, which winds 
throughout the whole play, stands out 
in fine relief. They are about to part. 
But the heart of Jacopo, 4rhich seems 
to live alone for Venice, the land of his 
birth—^burst upon his native soil. He 
dies at the Doge's feet. Scarcely has 
the heart-broken old man poured forth 
his stifled tenderness o’er the body of 
his child, ere he hears that he is de¬ 
posed. It is more than his strength can 
bear; yet he combats his intriguers 
well. But as he is about to quit the 
palace, by the same public steps he 
entered it, (not by a private way,) the 
cold corse of -his son is carried past him 
from the palace. The spirit of the poor 
old man cannot bend—^it breaks at once, 
and as the curtain falls, he dies upon 
the body of his child. 

We will now give a few of the beau¬ 
ties of the play, which stand prominent 
on the stage, and, in our way, throw 
out a few hints to the performers.— 
Much of the first act has been judici¬ 
ously omitted, as the play would have 
been too long to sustain its fair interest. 
Although we generally admire greatly 
the acting of Miss Helen Faucit, we 
like not her conception of the character 
of Marina. She overacted the part; 
and, as there is but one step from the 
sublime to the ridiculous, she often re¬ 
minded us of a school-girl or tomboy 
put out about her new dress, or some 
such trifle, or a scolding wife, than the 
bride of Foscari, who died for love of 
Venice. Less straining after eflect 
would have been better: as when she 
delivered 

" Not his ; no! 
He shriek! no, that should be his father’s 

Not his—not his—he'll die in silence." 

We speak to Miss Faucit in kind¬ 
ness, as she is now perhaps the best 
tragic actress on the stage; and how 
effective might the above passage have 
been made by one of her powers! 

Mias Faucit however improves in 
parts, for instance. 

" What 

Are judges, who give way to anger ? they 
Who do so are assassins. Give me way." 
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The scene which occupies the whole 
of the second act, and is said to be from 
a pencil-sketch of Macready, when in 
Venice, is exceedingly beautiful. It 
represents an apartment in the Ducal 
palace, ornamented with the portraits 
of the doges; even the black curtain, 
inscribed “ Hie est locus. Marini Ftdi- 
eri pro criminibus decapitati,” hangs 
conspicuous near the “ giant staircase,” 
down which— 

" the grisly head of old Folerio 
Rolled from the block.” 

We pass on to where Marina, plead¬ 
ing with the Doge, calls forth the epi¬ 
thet of “ child.” 

” Call me not' child J’ 

You soon will have no children—you de¬ 
serve none— 

You who can talk thus calmly of a son. 

In circumstances which would call forth tears 
Of blood from Spartans! Though these did 
not weep. 

Their boys who died in battle, it is written, 
That they beheld them perish piece.meal, uor 
Stretch’d forth a hand to save them! 

Doge. You behold me. 

I cannot weep—I would I could ; but if 
Each white hair on this head were a young 
life. 

This ducal cap, the diadem of earth. 

This ducal ring, with which I wed the waves 
A talisman to still them ;—I'd give all 
For him.” 

Miss Faucit is good in— 

" I do—I do—and so should you, methinks— 
Tliat these arc demons ; could it be else that 
Men. who have been of women born and 
suckled— 

Who have loved, or talk'd at least of love— 
have given 

Their hands in sacred vows—^have danced 
their babes 

Upon their knees, perhaps have mourn'd 
above them 

In pain, in peril, or in death—who arc. 

Or were, at least, in seeming, human, could 
Do as they have done by yours, and you 
yourself. 

You, who abet them ?” 

And the Doge when talking to Lo- 
redano. 

" I!—'Tis true 

Your fathers were mine enemies, as bitter 
As their son e'er can be, and I no less 
Was theirs; but I was openly their foe; 

I never work’d by plot in council, nor 
Cabal in commonwealth, nor secret means 
Of practice against life by steel or drug. 

The proof is, your existence.” 


And— 

” So that 

Methinks we must have sinn'd in some old 
world. 

And this is hell: the best is, that it is not 
Eternal!” 

Anderson’s acting deserves great 
praise. We will quote part of his open¬ 
ing soliloquy in uie dungeon. 

" What letters are these which 
Are scrawl'd along the inexorable wall ? 
Will the gleam let me trace them ? Ah! the 
names 

Of my sad predecessors in this place; 

The dates of their despair, the brief words of 
A grief too great for many. This stone page 
Holds, like an epitaph, their history. 

And the poor captive’s tale is graven on 
His dungeon’s barrier, like the lover's record 
Upon the bark ot some tall tree, which bears 
His own and his beloved's name. Alas! 

I recognize some names familiar to me, 

And blighted like to mine, which I will add. 
Fittest for such a chronicle as this. 

Which only can be read, as writ by 
wretches.” 

And the end of the third act is beautiful. 

" Dooe. Boy! no tears. 

Marina..—L et them flow on : he wept 
not on the rack 

To shame him, and they cannot shame him 
now 

They will relieve his heart—that too kind 
heart— 

And I will find an hour to wipe away 
Tliose tears, or add my own.” 

And the love of Jacopo for his country 
is finely told. 

" Never yet did mariner 
Put up to patron saint such prayers for 
prosperous 

And pleasant breezes, as 1 call upon you. 

Ye tutelar saints of my own city 1 which 
Ye love not with more holy love than 1, 

To lash up from the deep the Adrian waves. 
And waken Auster, sovereign of the tem¬ 
pest! 

Till the sea dash me back on my own shore 
A broken corse upon the barren Lido, 

Where I may mingle with the sands which 
skirt 

The land I love, and never shall see more I” 

And his death is exceedingly beautiful. 

" Jacopo Foscahi.— I doubt not. Father 
—wife.—Y our hands. 

Marina. —There’s death in that damp, 
clammy grasp. 

Oh, God!—My Foscari, how fare you ? 
Jacopo Foscari. —Well!” 
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And Marina’s grief and chiding of the 
old Doge. 

" Doge. Daughter! 

Mauina. —Hold thy peace, old man! 

I am no daughter now—thou hast no son. 
Oh, Foscari!” 

Again, when about to quit the Palace. 

« No. I 

Will now descend the stsurs by which I 
** mounted 

To Sovereignty—^the giant’s stairs, on whose 
Broad eminence I was invested duke. 

• • • • 

But, come; my son and I will go together— 
He to his grave, and I to pray for mine.” 
The people! There’s no people, you well 
know it. 

Else you dare not deal thus by them or me. 
There is a populace, perhaps, whose looks 
May shame you; but they dare not groan 
nor curse you. 

Save with their hearts and eyes.” 

And the old man's death. 

" Babhahioo.— I pray you sit. 

Doge.—N o; my seat here has been a 
throne till now. 

Marina! let us go. 

Marina. —Most readily. 

• Doge (walks a few steps, and then stops.) 
—I feel a thirst; will no one bring me here 
a cup of water ? 

Bar barjqo. —I- 

Marina. —And I- 

Loredano. —And 1 - 

(The Doge faJees a goblet from the Hand of 
Loredano.) 

Doge. —I take yours, Loredano, from the 
hand 

fit for such an hour os this. 


Loredano. Why so ? 

Doge. —"Tis said that our Venetian crys¬ 
tal has 

Such pure antipathy to poison, as 
To burst if aught of venom touches it 
You bore this goblet, and it is not broken. 
Loredano. —Well, sir! 

Doge. —Then it is false, or you are true; 
■ For my own part, I credit nei^er; 'tis 
An idle legend. * 

Marina. —You talk wildly, and 
Had better now be seated, nor as yet 
Depart. Ah! now you look as looked my 
husband! 

Barbarioo. —He sinks! support him— 
quick—a chair—support him 1 

Doge. —^The bell tolls on ! Let’s hence ; 
ray brain's on fire. 

Barbarigo. —I do beseech you, lean on 
us. 

Doge. —No! 

A sovereign should die standing. My poor 
boy. 

Off with your arms I That hell ! 

{The Doge drops down, and dies.) 

And here the curtain falls upon the^or- 
rows of the lovely Marina. 

We must be excused for the straggling 
manner in which we have extracted 
from the Tragedy; but we knew no 
other way in which the beauties could 
be consecutively pointed out, and as 
we fear, however, fine as- many por¬ 
tions of the play are, that it is not of a 
nature to ensure a long run ; we wish 
all who really love fine imagery and 
language, to go with a guide in their 
hands. 


MutvisLgeihf anti 


BIRTHS. 

On the 6th of April, the lady of John 
Vaughan, Esq. of Wallington Park, Oxford- 
furdshire, of a daughter. 

On the 9th, at Wilton-place, Belgrave- 
square, Mrs. A. R. Twine, of a son. 

On the 8th of April, in Hunter-street, 
Brunswick - square, the lady of the Hon. 
R. V. Powys, of a son. 

On the ’7th of April, at the Vicarage, 
Cawthome, near Barnsley, York, the lady 
of the Rev. A. M. Parkinson, of a daughter. 

On the 23rd of April, at St. Helier's, the 
lady of Frederick William Hill, Esq. 10th 
Regiment, of a daughter. 

' MARRIAGES. 

On the 27 th of March, at Marylebone 
Church, bv the Rev. Havilland de Sau- 
marez, Mf. A., James de Saumarez, Esq., 


of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-law, to 
Eliza Frances, ehlest daughter of Frederick 
de IJsle, Esq., of York-place, Portman- 
square. 

On the 4th of April, at Weymouth, by the 
Rev. Willoughby Brassey, the Rev. George 
Caesar Hawkins, Vicar of Pinhoe, Devon, 
second son of John Cssar Hawkins, Bart, 
to Eleanor, eldest daughter of George Villiei's 
Villiers, Esq., late of the Royal Horse 
Guards. 

DEATHS. 

On the 28th of March, in the Slat year of 
his age, the Rev. John Southwell Ifill, M.A. 
third son of the late Benjamin Ifill, Esq. of 
the Island of Barbadoes. 

On the 11th ull., at Paris, the Rev. John 
Devereux, formerly one of the Chaplains at 
Moorfields Catholic Chapel. 


Leighton and Huephy, Printers, Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street. 
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(general remarks upon the art of VILLUHINATION.) 

Subject matter of the Plate in the Present Number, in Illustration of an Article at p. 276. 


Figure 1_Ancient British Female. 

Figure 2.—Boadicea, Queen of the lecni. A.D. 61. 

Figure 6.—Anglo-Saxon Lady of Distinction, of 8th century, in Full Dress. From Cottonian MS. 
Claudius, li. iv. 

Figure 8,—Winter, or Riding-dress, of Anglo-Saxon Female of 8th century. Cottonian MS. 
Figure 10.—Anglo-Saxon Lady in Full Dress of the 9th and lOth centuries. From Harlcian MS. 
2908. 

Figure II.—Anglo-Saxon Matron ; a muffler on the left hand. From Harleian MS. 2908. 

Figure 12_Kthelilrytha, a Princess of East Anglia. From the Duke of Devonshire’s Splendid 

Benedictional of the 10th century. 

Figure 13.—Alfgyfe, Queen of Canute. Dress of Danish period. From MS. Register of Hyde 
• Abbey. 

Figure D_Anglo-Saxon Ring, insciibed, Ablstan, Bishop of Sherborne. From the Archw- 

ologio, vol. IT. p. 47. 


The placing before the public eye 
any branch of history accurately illus- 
tratedj furnishes, in our humble judg¬ 
ment, an aliment for the curiosity of 
amateurs, a text for the investigations 
of the student, as well as the learned, 
and an agreeable variety for the gene¬ 
ral reader. To make much progress, 
however, the union of the joint cha¬ 
racter of artist and antiquarian is india- 
2 A—VOL. XII.—JUNE, 1838. 


pensable: for, if it require an expe¬ 
rienced hand to re-produce, with accu¬ 
racy and elegance, the crumbling mo¬ 
numents of antiquity, it demands, also, 
some little research to clear up the ob- 
8curiti(pa presented in the representa¬ 
tions of the scenes of by-gone ages. 

Our present endeavour will also form 
an agreeable rest in the full-length se¬ 
ries of portraits, which we have conti- 
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nued for some years, whilst, with a 
new reign, the minds of all men are, as 
it were, predisposed to look to the be¬ 
ginning, as well of our state and cus¬ 
toms, as of our national costume of the 
earliest periods : and we shall avail 
ourselves of the interval, in providing 
still choicer stores of a truly historical 
caste for the delight and amusement 
of our readers. The Bayeux Tapestry 
is well known, yet but few persons 
have seen the old, worm-eaten relic 
which represents, indisputably, the 
greatest event of ^e eleventh century, 
which involved the destinies of Europe 
at that epocha of the world; which, 
nevertheless, furnishes alike a faithful 
portraiture of the costume, armour, and 
usages of the period. 

Again: how little known is the pro¬ 
fusion of taste, talent, and unwearied 
labour which was lavished, during the 
middle ages, upon the illuminated 
books throughout Europe—the Bibles, 
Psalters, Missals, Livres des Heures, 
Libri Bestiarum, &c. &c., with all their 
world of grotesque and arabesque (the 
graphic epigrams of the time), quaint 
groupings, and miniature likenesses of 
the rich, and noble, and saintly pos¬ 
sessors ! Well has one (recently de¬ 
ceased), most competent in matters of 
taste generally, but, in this department 
of national art especially, remarked, 
that, “ it is to be regretted that we 
possess but very incomplete accounts 
of those artists of the thirteenth and 
following centuries to whom we are 
indebted for the laborious, and often 
splendid performances, which decorate 
the choral books and other manuscripts 
written in Italy (and other parts of Eu¬ 
rope) during those periods. Sometimes, 
it is true, these illuminations were the 
work of monks and nuns, and other 
religious persons, who, being insufH- 
.ciently instructed in design, could do 
little more than evince their devotion 
to their patron saints by the prodigal 
use of gold and fine colours. Still, it is 
certain, that the leisure of a cloister 
often produced artists of great ability 
in this way ; and, besides these, Italy 
has been at all times provided with 
schools of professed illuminists, or mi¬ 
niature painters, of a superior order, 
whose works are alike estimable for 
their beauty, and interesting as ex¬ 


amples, showing generally, though upon 
a small scale, the style of art that pre¬ 
vailed at the time, and in the schools, 
in which they were done; and these 
specimens are, in many cases, found in 
a more perfect state of preservation 
than the frescos, and other large works 
of painting remaining to us, of the same 
periods. To this it may^ be added, that 
the processes which, were resorted to 
by the ancient illuminists, in preparing 
and laying on the different metals used 
in decorating their paintings, and in 
mixing their colours, have long ceased 
to be remembered; so that, whatever 
performances of this kind now remain 
to us, merit also our regard as— 
the monuments of a lost art" 

The art of ornamenting manuscripts 
in gold, silver, and colours, which pre¬ 
vailed in Europe from the fourth to 
the sixteenth century, inclusive, and 
which forms the connecting link (as 
Sir Frederick Madden very justly re¬ 
marks) between the ancient and modem 
schools of painting, has hitherto re¬ 
ceived only a portion of that attention 
it is justly entitled to claim. “ In re¬ 
gard to the works of Dr. Dibdin and 
M. D’Agincourt, they both labour un¬ 
der the sjune disadvantage, that of not 
representing the subjects to the eye by 
means of colours without which it is 
impossible to form a just notion of the 
style or execution of a miniature. Many 
of the specimens in the Decameron are 
engraved with a beauty beyond all 
praise, but they rather exhibit .a taste¬ 
ful selection from a certain number 
of beautiful MSS., accompanied by a 
running commentary, than a critical his¬ 
tory of the progress of art. The author, 
indeed, very modestly, assumes the merit 
of producing a Sketch, capable, as he 
owns, of being filled up with the most 
costly and elaborate finishing. “ The 
public taste in this department of the 
Bibliomania,*’ observes Dr. Dibdin, "is 
yet partial, and not sufficiently cul¬ 
tivated ; but a more intimate acquaint¬ 
ance with its characteristics will only 
convince the zealous student of its va¬ 
rious and inexhaustible attractions." 

Though the work of M. D’Agincourt 
has the superiority from its more eJa- 
borate character, still it is by no means 
complete, fur were ins specimens always 
faithfully delineated, (which there is 
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often reason to doubt) they are ccm- 
fined almost wholly to manuscripts exe¬ 
cuted by Greek and Italian artists, and 
afford only a casual and very unsa¬ 
tisfactory glimpse of the state of art 
in the greater portion of Europe. Great 
Britain, indeed, is wholly neglected, 
yet there are well founded grounds for 
belief, that more considerable progress 
in design and colouring liad been made 
during the tenth and eleventh centu¬ 
ries in England and France, than in 
Italy. 

Mr. Ottley, speaking of the illumi¬ 
nations in St. Ethelwold’s Benedic¬ 
tionary, (now in the Library of His 
Grace the Duke of Devonshire, and 
from which figure 12, plate 1, Anglo 
Saxon period is taken) in a letter to 
Mr. Gage, printed in the Archtcologia, 
vol. xxiv. p. 30, writes thus: “ 1 can 
honestly say that I think them in the 
highest degree creditable to the taste 
and intelligence of this nation, at a 
period when in most parts of Europe 
the fine arts are commonly believed 
to have been at a very low ebb.” 

Sir F. Madden, in his very elegant 
specimens of “ Illuminated Ornaments, 
selected from manuscripts of the mid¬ 
dle ages,” leaving, as he states, the his¬ 
tory of die higher grade of miniature 
painting,—its rise, decline, revival, 
and final extinction,—to those who 
may hereafter be enabled to enter on 
it more fully,” (and how desirable 
would it be, even if accomplished, in 
regard to Great Britain alone!) has con¬ 
fined himself (more especially) to gene¬ 
ral remarks on the practice and style of 
ornamenting manuscript volumes in 
gold and colours, more particularly as 
exemplified in borders, arabesques, and 
initial letters; on all of which the pencil 
has been exercised witli an elaborate 
minuteness and beauty of execution, 
which, in some respects, may challenge 
more admiration than the larger and 
more masterly efforts of the limner.* 

The use of minium, or vermilion, he 


• At the recent sale of the late Mr. Ottley's 
Miuali, we made a purchase of same of these 
curious and valuable missals, one of wliicli had 
been purchased by Mr. OtUey for (wo under¬ 
stood) eighty pounds. We shall have great plea¬ 
sure in showing these to our suhscrihers and 
friends;—^the following is a list of those in our 
possession. 


adds, in marking the commencement, 
titles, or particular words of manu¬ 
scripts, seems to be of very high anti¬ 
quity, since we find it commonly in the 
Egyptian papyri, the earliest specimen 
of writing which has descended to mo¬ 
dern times. In the same papyri often 
occur mythological figures, painted 
in red, blue, green, yellow, and white 
colours. From Egypt the practice may 
have passed to Greece and Rome; but, 
previous to the Christian era, no evi¬ 
dence exists of the mode of writing 
manuscripts in either country; and in 
the rolls of papyri discovered at Hercu¬ 
laneum (written in Italy, in the early 
half of tile first century,) there is no 
trace of any ornament whatever. These 
rolls, however, appear to have been of 
an inferior description in point of deco¬ 
ration, since we know from Ovid and 
Pliny, that the Romans, long before the 
destruction of Pompeii, were accustom¬ 
ed to rubricate their MSS., and adorn 
them with paintings, in a style far more 
beautiful than the elaborate arabesque 
which travellers still see upon the 
chamber walls of Pompeii. But in 
the most ancient MSS. now remaining, 
red letters were used, yet sparingly, and 
only at the beginning of books, or for 
titles. Such is the case in the Medicean 
copy t)f Virgil, in the Alexandrian 
Codex, and hi the .St. Cyprian and St. 
Augustine, formerly in the monastery 
of St. Germain des Pres ; in each of 
which the books commence with three 
lines written in vermilion. All the 
above volumes are assigned by the 
best judges to the fourth or fifth cen¬ 
turies. 

Among the Greeks of the Lower 
Empire, the use of cinnabar, prepared 
in a peculiar manner, and termed by 
them the sacred lyaavorov, was appro¬ 
priated especially to the emperor, on 
the signature of his name to the impe¬ 
rial rescripts, as confirmed by an edict 
of Leo, A.D. 470 . This usage conti¬ 
nued till the thirteenth century, and, 
in the Western Empire, was adopted 
by Charles tlie Bold, in the ninth, but 
does not seem to have been continued 
by his successors. Whether any, and 
what difference existed between tliis 
cinnabar and the vermilion used in 
manuscripts, we are ignorant; but, in 
appearance none cun be discovered, as 
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we are assured by the learned Mont- 
faucon.* 

The process of laying on and burn¬ 
ishing gold and silver (continues Sir F. 
Madden) appears to have been familiar 
to the oriental nations, from a period of 
remote antiquity ; and although there 
are no instances of its use in the Egyp¬ 
tian papyri, yet it is not unreasonable 
to believe that the Greeks acquired from 
Egypt or India the art of ornamenting 
manuscripts thus, which they, probably, 
conveyed to the Romans. Among the 
later Greeks, the usage became so 
common, that the scribes or artists in 
gold, were especially termed xfv<royp»^ot, 
or writers in gold, and seemed to 
have constituted a distinct class. Pli¬ 
ny is silent as to the practice in his 
time, therefore we may suppose it com¬ 
menced among the Latins, at the be¬ 
ginning of the second century. The 
luxury thus introduced, was augmented 
by writing on vellum stained of a pur¬ 
ple or'rose colour, the earliest instance 
of which is recorded by Jupiter Capi- 
tolinus, in his Life of the Emperor 
Maximinus, the Younger, to whom his 
mother made a present of the poems of 
Homer, written on purple vellum, in 
golden letters. This took place at the 
commencement of the third century. 
For upwards of a hundred years the 
practice seems to have Continued of 
rare occurrence; but, towards the end 
of the fourth century, we learn from 
a well known passage of St. Jerome, 
that it had become more frequent. It 
was, however, confined solely to copies 
of the Scriptures and devotional books, 
written for the libraries of princes, and 
the service of monasteries. The cele¬ 
brated Codex Argenteus of Ulphilas, 
written in silver and gold letters on a 
purple ground, about A. D. 360, is 
perhaps, the most ancient existing speci¬ 
men of this magnificent mode of calli¬ 
graphy, after which may be instanced 
the copy of Genesis at Vienna, the 
Psalter of St. Germain des Pres, and 
the fragment of the New Testament in 
the Cottonian Library, (British Mu¬ 
seum) Titus, cxv., all executed in the 
fifth and sixth centuries. This taste 
for gold and purple manuscripts seems 
only to have reached England, at the 


close of the seventh century,* when 
Wilfrid, archbishop of York, enriched 
his church with a copy of the Gospels 
thus adorned, and it is described by his 
biographer, Eddius, (who lived at that 
period, or shortly after), as " inauditum 
ante seculis nostris quoddam miracu- 
lam,” " almost a miracle, and before that 
time unheard of in this part tf the 
world." But in the eighth and ninth 
centuries, the art of staining the vellum 
appears to have declined, and the colour 
is no longer the same bright and beauti¬ 
ful purple, violet, or rose colour of the 
preceding centuries. It is rare also to 
meet with a volume stained through¬ 
out ; the artist contenting himself with 
colouring a certain portion, such as the 
title, preface, or canon of the mass-t 

An unique example of a MS. written 
and illuminated on gold grounds, on 
both sides the leaf, is preserved in the 
British M useum, a faithful fac-simile of 
which Sir F. Madden has given in the 
work above quoted. 

It is curious to remark, how indivi¬ 
dual efforts, in matters deeply interest¬ 
ing, will sometimes have a host of fol¬ 
lowers and imitators. For upwards of 
seven years we have'been presenting 
to the English public full length co¬ 
lored portraits of celebrated women ; 
we are ready to confess that to the 
artistical diligence of our French neigh¬ 
bours we are greatly indebted, but let 
any candid reader be a judge between 
us, how great the research in entering 

* Yet, if wo may credit an Annalist of the 
reign of Henry V., the Bible sent over by Pope 
Gregory, to St. Augustine and preserved at tliat 
period, contained several leaves stained of a 
purple or rose colour. See JVanley's Cata¬ 
logue, libr. Septem, 173. 

-f- See the “ Nouveau Traitd de Diplomatique,’’ 
tom. ii. pp. 83—101. In tbe British Museum, 
are two MSS. of this description worthy notice. 
The first is in the Uoyal Library, marked 1. E 
vi., and was executed, unquestionably, in the 
eighth century, by the H’bemo-Saxon school of 
art. It is a copy of the Gospels, in folio, several 
of the leaves of which are stained of a beautiful 
rose colour (visible by holding them to the light), 
with inscriptions on them in gold and silver capi¬ 
tal letters, an inch in height. The second in¬ 
stance occurs in the Cottonian Collection. Tit. 
A. 11, and is a copy of the Gospels given by 
king Athelstan, to the Church of Canterbury. 
The three first leaves are stained of a purple 
colour, with titles in gold and sihei 


Ptda'ographia Grsecn, cap. 1. 
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upon such minute, and, we have been 
constantly assured, most interesting de¬ 
tail, which we have set before our 
readers. In proceeding a step beyond 
this, we have drawn from the fountain 
sources of old and by-gotten literature 
and records, printed and in MS., from 
which we have gleaned far and wide 
from the invaluable treasures of our 
museums, public libraries, and other 
sources, that truly most delightful of 
all histories. 

AUTHENTIC RECORDS OF WOSIBN IN 
TITEIR DAY CEBBBRATBD FOR THE 
BEAUTY, WIT, SOME RAKE VIRTUE, 
OR EXTRAORDINARY POWER WHICH 
THEY POSSESSED OVER KINGS, 
PEOPLE, AND EMPIRES. 

After a while, the fashions of our 
English court assimilated with, tlvat is, 
were copied from, these choice and ele¬ 
gant costumes. There, then, we held 
a sovereign sway, each noble and dis¬ 
tinguished lady selecting, according to 
taste or judgment, that costume which 
was most suited to her sense of ele¬ 
gance, most likely to display to advan¬ 
tage the charms of her figure, and the 
golden and diamonded stores, of which 
she was the envied possessor. 

The British public next anxiously 
looked for memoirs of celebrated wo¬ 
men, as well as their portraits, and 
publishers were not wanting to feed 
the appetite of the hungry, some with 
good food, others with a repast which 
public censure soon condemned as un¬ 
wholesome. Then lately we had pub¬ 
lishers who were resolved to dip still 
deeper into the pictorial and historical 
records of the past, and republish entire, 
ancient works of value, so that the 
path which we originally took in Eng¬ 
land, is crowded by a host of imita¬ 
tors. 

Departing a little from our first plan, 
it became necessary for us to adopt 
a course notv peculiarly our own, and 
by selecting from Royal English Por¬ 
traits, we have again rivetted upon our 
work the attention, and (we may be 
allowed to say) the approval of the 
public. 

But thus entering upon English 
history, our minds were naturally led to 


think of our ancestors, and even whilst 
so engaged in thought, a fair damsel 
put to as a very homely question. ' 1 
wonder!' quoth she,' how they used to 
hold their pens before the patent pen¬ 
holders were brought into use, can you 
tell me ?' Smilingly, she uttered this, 
knowing our delight for' antiquarian 
research and the pursuit in which we 
are engaged. Simple as this question 
may appear, yet in ages to come, equally 
anxious will be the enquiries upon sub¬ 
jects not more important. Perhaps some 
persons (not grandfathers or grand¬ 
mothers) might be unable to answer 
how the community managed to shelter 
themselves from the rain before um¬ 
brellas were invented. 

The beginning of a new reign, as we 
have before hinted, coupled with the 
manner in which our thoughts were 
carried back to ancient English His¬ 
tory, brought us to the resolve of 
making a temporary break in our series, 
by preparing, as promised in our num¬ 
ber for March, p. 278, illustrations of 
which we give our first plate in the 
accompanying number; we repeat the 
title, as giving our work a claim to the 
merit of priority. 

'‘British Female Costume from the 
Earliest Period." 

Judge then, fair readers, of our de¬ 
light in seeing by circular from the 
Rr>yal Society of Literature, dated May 
10th, (1838), that the ground chosen 
by us is also to be occupied by so 
learned a society of noblemen and gen¬ 
tlemen. It is mentioned, that a fund is 
to be especially raised for publishing, 
in quarterly parts, a Biographia Bri- 
tannica Literaria, arranged in chrono¬ 
logical order, and comprising au entire 
Literary History of the United King¬ 
dom, beginning with the commencement 
of the Anglo-Saxon period. 

We rejoice in having such fellow- 
workers in the field, and the Court 
Magazine takes pride and pleasure in 
having made such a wholesome stir 
amongst men of literature. 

J^fVe have a second Plate in progress 
to illustrate this era, and reserve further 
remarks until its appearance.'\ 
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ODE 

ON HKR majesty’s BIRTHDAY, HAY 24th, 1838. 

Haib ! to sweet May, for she doth give 
The charm of life to all who live : 

Whether upon the wide-spread plain. 

Or in the deep sequester'd aell. 

She shows the glories of her reign. 

And bids the woodland concert swell. 

May is the month of sparkling showers. 

Of peeping buds and blooming flowers ; 

Her tendrils bind the roseate bowers. 

Where peace and virtue rest— 

Her balmy breath revives the weak ; 

Recalls the blush to beauty’s cheek ; 

Through ev’ry form with being rife. 

Awakes the genial springs of life. 

And tells them to be blest;— 

She gives to motion myriad wings 
And every brilliant insect sings 
Her bounty and her praise ; 

Though not to them the power is given. 
With the sweet nightingale and thrush. 

To pour in rich melodious lays 
From towering elm and lowly bush 

A strain less meet for earth, than heaven. 

O, May ! benignant May ! to thee 
The more endearing gift we owe ; 

(The source whence boundless good shall flow). 
The boon of youthful Majesty. 

Let other lands boast brighter skies 
And flowers whence gaiiilier hues arise 
Or plains whose perfumed gales dispense 
More fragrance to the shrinking sense : 

Enough for us to own. 

No land can boast a Queen so fair. 

So virtuous, lovely, wise, and dear. 

Nor one, on whom her subjects dare 
Rely with such implicit trust— 

For their’s ** the love that casts out fear,” 

The faith that, to its .object just. 

Deems wisdom, innocence, and truth. 

Strong intellect, and stainless youth. 

The peerless jewels of the crown. 

To Britain, in her social state, 

Victoria comes as May— 

She finds dominions wide and great. 

She makes them brij^ht and gay. 

Oh I ne’er may mildewing blight await. 

On her refulgent day— 
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Or, it* some purifying breeze 
Be needful—gently may it pass, 

Nor bend the forest’s stately trees, 

Nor check the springing grass; 
Whilst, like the sun, her royai, smirk, 
Shall renovate the landscape round ; 
And e’en the lowliest sons of toil , 

(The tillers of the ground) 

Shall bask in bliss such beams impart 
And feel their solace cheer the heart. 


For not alone to leahiing's claim. 

To Science, Enterprise, or War, 

To Art, in every varied name, 

To Commerce, and to lands afar— 

Will her all-anxious views extend^— 
However queenly, lofty, great. 

Her heart will ever softly bend 

To those who “ dwell in low estate—’ 
For she hath felt—as woman feels— 

And she hath read—what God reveals— 
And, ’midst the pride of pomp and power. 
Of festal mirth and glory’s hour. 

When music’s softer joys entrance. 

And beauty threads the mazy dance. 
Throughout the dazzling scene— 

With steady eye and tender heart. 

Her healing influence shall impart 
The aid that drooping want requires. 

The meed to waken slumb'ring fires 
In the pale student’s mien. 


Not less the vision of a poet’s brain 

All brilliance and all beauty is she seen. 

Whom kings may envy, and kings sue, in vain— 

Thou bcnefactresss of the humble train. 

Who, on this joyful day, 

Lilt up their heads, to pray 
God save the Queen ! 

Barbara Hoprand. 


flammersmith^ May 24/A, IflSfl. 


LIFE’S CLOSE. 

FROM THE TRAGEDY DIE 8CHURD, BY MURRNER. 
Wio tier letzte Laut verklicget. 


As the last note dies away 
When the fingers gently stray 
O’er the harp in tuneful play ; 

Like the ring a drop will make 
Falling on some crystal lake. 

Wider spreads, but feeble grows. 

As the circle onward flows. 

Till it nears the flow’ry shore, 
Kissing which, 'tis seen no more; 
Soft as this would I away, ■ 

And, like a sound, have life decay ! 


H. €. 
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THE BEAR’S PASS: A STORY OP NORWAY. 

BY HRS. S. A. GIBBON. 


CHAPTER I. 

“Norna, my child, throw another 
log of wood on the fire, and lay out the 
table for supper. Would that thy father 
were returned! ’tis bitterly cold, and 
the wolves are abroad ; even now, me- 
thought, 1 beard their howl in the dis¬ 
tance.” 

Noma rose from the low stool on 
which she was seated, and, aided by 
her brother, began to arrange the earth¬ 
enware dishes for their homely supper ; 
then she brought, from a closet at one 
end of the room, two small flasks of 
spirits, a pot of fresh butter, and a 
quantity of the flabro’, the hard, black 
biscuit, too often, alas! the only food 
of the poorer peasants of Norway ; pre¬ 
served cranberries, fresh milk, and a 
piece of the flesh of the rein-deer, with 
some porridge, which was being boiled 
in a large cauldron on the fire. Such 
were the comparative luxuries which 
completed the repast, save the addition 
of the national dish of pancakes, which 
important piece of cookery was left 
entirely to the direction of the good- 
humoured girl, who was looked up to 
by the surrounding neighbours, as the 
cleverest of cooks, and the neatest of 
housekeepers. 

The table arranged to her satisfac¬ 
tion, the pretty Norna took her seat 
again by foe side of her mother, who 
was leaning her head upon her hands, 
with her elbows resting upon her knees, 
and gazing upon the fire, evidently in 
deep thought, only changing her at¬ 
titude at intervals as the porridge on 
foe fire began to hiss and bubble: she 
would then take a stick and stir it well, 
every now and then turning an anxious 
gaze towards the door, and listening in¬ 
tently, as if some distant sound met her 
ear. At her feet was crouched a fair¬ 
haired youth, whose blue eyes and open 
countenance were the very, counterpart 
of his sister’s, who was busily employed 
in mending a fishing-net. 


Norna was foe first to l^eak silence. 
“ I have been thinking, dear mother,” 
she said, casting an eye to the table, 
"that, though we fare better, thank 
God, than most of our neighbours, and 
are happy to boot, notwithstanding our 
cottage is but of wood, and our dresses 
of common woollen stuff, yet the Lady 
Hulda and her merry sister, Margaret, 
must find, aye, and feel, too, a great 
difference between foe peasant’s home 
and the baron’s grand castle; and much 
do I marvel, that such noble ladies 
should leave a palace where they were 
waited on and looked up to us queens, 
and surrounded with pomp and plea¬ 
sure, to spend so many days as they 
have now been with us, in the cottage 
of a poor huntsman.” 

This was said in an inquiring tone ; 
for poor Norna, who was by no means 
exempt from that woman’s failing, cu¬ 
riosity, had for many days vainly rack¬ 
ed her brain to discover a secret, that 
her mother seemed resolved to keep 
locked up in her own bosom. Turning 
her head towards her daughter, the old 
woman replied, in a tone in which was 
mingled evident severity— 

" It mattereth not to thee, child, 
Tvherefore our noble guests should tarry 
thus long with us. Thy only concern 
is to see to their comfort; and thy only 
duty, to obey thy parents in all things, 
and be silent as to those things which 
thou mayest see or hear.” 

The young girl, at this rebuke, hung 
down her head; and, drawing her stool 
close to the boy, after a moment’s si¬ 
lence, she began helping him in his 
work, singing an old bdlad in a low 
and plaintive voice. The old woman’s 
anxiety for her husband’s return seemed 
now greatly to increase; for she hastily 
opened foe lattice, and leaned far out 
or the window, gazing long and in¬ 
tently all around her, notwithstanding 
the coldness of the air. 

" Oluf,” whispered Norna to her 
brother, " stir foe porridge, and then 
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come sit thee by me, and tell me some 
old legend to wile away the time." 

" >^y, sister," repli^ the youth, " I 
am in no humour to chaunt ditties or 
think of ghost stories : wherefore does 
my father tarry so long ? By the good 
King Eric’s wishing-cap ! would that 
he thought me old enongh to accom¬ 
pany him ! How often I have wished 
to follow him to the Skal, and how 
proud should I be to return with a 
bear’s skin hanging over my shoul¬ 
der." 

Noma sighed ; and, kissing his fore¬ 
head affectionately, said, “ Alas! bro¬ 
ther, is it not enough that one of our 
family should thus peril his life ? What 
would our mother do, if boik of ye 
were absent, and how could she bear 
the thought that, some day, she might 
be deprived both of a husband and a 
son ? No, dear Oluf, Heaven grant 
that thou may'st never be a wolf- 
hunter !” 

" Tush, coward sister !" exclaimed 
the fair boy, as he freed himself, some¬ 
what sullenly, from her embrace: " thou 
art not worthy to be a huntsman’s 
daughter. What! disdainest thou the 
exciting pleasures of the chase Art 
thou not—’’ but here his speech was 
closed, for Norna, seeing a cloud of 
anger gathering on his brow, placed 
her hand on his mouth, laughing the 
while so good-naturedly, that Oluf 
would have been worse than ill-tem¬ 
pered had he continued the conver¬ 
sation. 

For some minutes there was again 
profound silence ; when, on Noma’s 
remarking that it was waxing late, 
Oluf jumped up, and began tidily to 
^ arrange the net that he had finished, 
saying— 

“ Now, I would forfeit a smile from 
the stately Lady Ilulda, and a kind 
word from the merry Lady Margaret 
(and that is not a little), if my father 
would but return; and, mother, do 
come in, there is nothing to be heard, 
save the roar of the’ cataract at the 
distance, and a precious noise it makes, 
too, since the melting of the snows. 
And, look ! the moon is shining as 
bright as if it were day; be sure my 
father is safe, and watching will not 
hasten his coming: therefore, dear 
mother, let me close the casement." 


The good woman oither did not hear 
her son, or else disregarded his advice, 
for she continued at the open window 
till the baying of dogs in the distance 
announced to her her husband’s ap¬ 
proach, when she hastily opened the 
door of the hut, and, at the well-known 
sound, the brother and sister, quitting 
their seats, began to re-arrange the 
table, pouring the porridge into a large 
wooden bowl. 

“ Welcome home, my Carl; where¬ 
fore hast thou tarried so long?” ex¬ 
claimed the huntsman's wife, as an el¬ 
derly man, of strong and powerful 
frame, armed with a heavy spear, and 
followed by a couple of hounds, crossed 
the threshold, ** ’tis full an hour and a 
half beyond thy usual time.” 

" When I had toiled up the steep, 
black rock, methought I saw traces of 
a man’s feet in the marsh ; 'twas strange, 
for 1 could not recognize the footmark 
as being that of one of our neighbours. 
I followed their track as far as the de¬ 
scent towards the ravine, and there the 
tracing stopped ; when, thinking that 
my absence might cause alarm at home, 
and seeing, by the heighth of the moon 
in the heavens, that I had wandered 
farther and later than I had intended, 
I hastened homewards. Forgive me, 
wife, it shall not be so again. Noma, 
tell our noble guests that supper is on 
the table, and that we wait their plea¬ 
sure.” 

The young girl left the room, and, 
in a few minutes, ushered in the Lady 
Hulda and her sister. 

There was a great difference of fea¬ 
tures and manners between the maidens, 
and yet both were passing fair. Hulda, 
the senior of her sister by several years, 
W'as taller and more stately than Mar¬ 
garet, and far more serious and com¬ 
manding in her manner: the long 
tresses of her dark brown hair were 
confined by a silken net; her hazel 
eyes were mostly bent upon the ground, 
but when she raised them in conversa¬ 
tion, her gaze was full of the eloquence 
of silent sorrow—such a look as will 
soften the hardest heart, or check bois¬ 
terous mirth, and cause the giddiest to 
sigh. Her countenance bespoke grief 
and a certain degree of pride combined; 
and her marble forehead and pale fime, 
contrasted with the bright and ever- 
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chanfifing hues of Margaret’s glowing 
cheek. 

The younger sister was barely se¬ 
venteen, her father’s darling, and the 
spoiled child of the family: she was 
the giddiest, wildest, and most untame- 
able creature imaginable. 8he had the 
best of hearts, and it spoke in her open 
countenance; the creature of impulse, 
she was one moment all smiles, and the 
next, all tears ; mirth laughed in her 
blue eyes, and her fair hair that hung 
in ringlets upon her shoulders seemed 
" to have caught a sunbeam and kept it 
prisoner.” Every one loved Margaret: 
the very heavens seemed to smile upon 
her; the very earth upon which she 
trod seemed to bear her tiny footsteps 
with affection. The peasant, as he met 
her in her evening widk, would doff* his 
cap, and bless her as she passed ; and 
the children of the surrounding villages 
would gather flowers and wild fruit 
from the mountains, and bring them to 
Carl’s hut, as offerings to the stranger 
lady, who would stop and speak to 
them, and laugh at their innocent 
games. 

Hulda, more reserved and less spright¬ 
ly than her sister, was only appreciated 
by those who knew her well j but those 
who did know her, bore towards her 
the most devoted affection ; and many 
a heart at the court of Stockholm ached 
for the proud and handsome daughter 
of the Baron Von Ritterstedt, who re¬ 
turned their love witb bitter scorn. 

Both the ladies were habited in the 
national court dress of Sweden, of rich 
black velvet, with Spanish sleeves 
slashed with white—one of the most 
becoming>eostumes that the vanity or 
coquetry of woman had ever invented. 

Supper passed in silence: the two 
ladies were helped first, and waited on 
respectfully by the huntsman’s family, 
whilst the old Thorga sat near the fire, 
gazing thoughtfully and afiectionately 
upon her favourite Hulda. 

As soon as meal was ended, the ladies 
withdrew, when Carl, with his wife and 
children, took their places. Their con¬ 
versation was upon different topics; but 
the thoughts of the huntsman frequently 
turned upon the mysterious footsteps 
which he had seen. 'Twas strange," 
he re-echoed, “ for, on this evening, he 
hod by chance taken Sotto, the blood¬ 
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hound, to Ej Firrol, a village at some 
distance in me valley, and had lent him 
to his good neighbour Hanz, and the 
intruder must have discovered this." 
Soon, however, other matters so en¬ 
grossed his attention, that he had for¬ 
gotten the cause of his alarm, when a 
noise at the casement made him start 
on his feet: this movement was quickly 
followed by a piercing shriek from the 
ladies' chamber. 

In a moment, the cottage presented 
nothing buf bustle and confusion. Oluf 
flew to the door, whilst the^est rushed 
into the room whence the sound pro¬ 
ceeded. 

Margaret was kneeling at her sister’s 
feet, gazing earnestly at her as she lean¬ 
ed back in her chair, whilst she covered 
her face with her hands: the window 
at which she was seated, was open, and 
both the sisters appeared eml^rrassed 
at the entrance of their host, although 
an expression of suppressed mirth gave 
a look of peculiar archness to Mar¬ 
garet’s countenance. 

" It is nothing, good Carl,” she said, 
as, with her hand, she motioned them 
to leave the room; “ ’twas merely a 
bird that flew in at the window, at¬ 
tracted by the light, and startled my 
silly sister, whose nerves have been 
weak since her illness.” 

The cottager bowed, and slowly re¬ 
tired : but, if he believed the story, 
there was one who knew, by the height¬ 
ened colour of Margaret’s cheek, and 
the averted glance of the frightened 
Hulda, that the lady’s words were not 
all truth; and the old Thorga lingered 
for a minute, and gazed thoughtfully 
and inquiringly upon the young people, 
ere she closed the door and returned to 
her husband. 

Before the reader is made acquainted 
with the cause of this sudden commo¬ 
tion, we will give some account of these 
maidens, and of the incidents that caused 
them to pass, for a time, this life of se¬ 
clusion in the barren wilds of Norway. 

CHAPTER II. 

The father of Hulda and Margaret, 
was a Swedish nobleman of vast wealth 
and ancient lineage, but of a proud and 
haughty character. Few loved him; 
and it was whi^ered, that his young 
and beautiful wife had lived unhappily 
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with him, and had died, in the flower 
of her youth, of a broken heart. Pear, 
rather than alfection, appeared the pre¬ 
dominant feeling of his daughters to¬ 
wards him ; they saw but little of him, 
and, during their childhood, were edu¬ 
cated in strict seclusion, their only com 
panion and playmate being their cousin 
Franz, the orphan child of a sister of 
the baron's, who had incurred the dis¬ 
pleasure and indignation of her family, 
by a marriage with one beneath her 
rank, who, dying a few years after 
their union, left his widow to struggle 
through poverty and misery. All her 
applications to the baron were unheed¬ 
ed, and it was only on her death-bed 
that her brother deigned to pay her a 
visit of forgiveness, and, somewhat 
softened by the recollection of his sis¬ 
ter’s virtues and meekness, offered to 
take charge of her boy and adopt him 
as his own. 

When Franz first became an inmate 
of his uncle’s castle, he was a fine, bold 
boy, five yeare old, with an open coun¬ 
tenance, fair curly hair, and laughing 
blue eyes. The child used to spend 
his days in climbing the steeps and 
rocks that surrounded the domain; 
and, when older, he would hunt the 
wolf or elk deer, or guide his little cou¬ 
sins to the spots where the prettiest flow¬ 
ers were to be found, or where the reina 
moss grew the thickest, and the woods 
would ring with the peals of their merry 
laughter. But time flew on with rapid 
wing, and Franz became a tall, liand- 
some youth; and his cloth frock was 
changed for one of velvet blouse ; his 
green cap and heron's plume for a toque 
adorned with an aigrette and feathers; 
and his rustic hunting-knife, for a gold- 
hilted dagger. Moreover, Franz be¬ 
came one of the king’s pages; and 
many a heart was sad, and many an eye 
was wet, on the day that he took his 
departure from the home of his diild- 
hood for the Swedish capital, for the 
merry Franz was a favourite with all. 
But none were so sad as the gentle 
Hulda, though she showed it less, for 
her disposition had always a touch of 
melancholy, and such brings a calm 
with it in sorrow, that cannot be at¬ 
tained by those whose feelings are ever 
varying from light to shade. 

You will not forget us, Franz,” 
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sobbed little Margaret, aa ho vaulted 
gracefully into his saddle and waved 
his hand in token of adieu to the ba¬ 
ron’s followers, who thronged the court 
of the castle to see him take his de¬ 
parture. You will not quite forgfet 
your poor little cousins, and our plea¬ 
sant walks and rides, and the old ruha 
on the hill, and the rock, and the~-'' 
and poor Margaret burst into tears. 

“ No, no, fxmsin Mag, fear not," cried 
the youth, with a husky voice, half 
pleased at the thoughts of his future 
prospects, and half ashamed to show 
his emotion at leaving his old play¬ 
mates, I will not forget you, and I 
will write often, and think of you al¬ 
ways, whether in mirtii or in grief: so, 
God's blessing l)e with you ! and, give 
me a parting kiss. But where is Hul¬ 
da? Nay, she might have taTried to 
have bid me farewell ; but, may be, 
’twould hurt her feelings ; and, some¬ 
how or other, methinks 1 could not 
bear to bid her adieu ; so, wilt thou 
say it for me, Margaret? and, once 
more, fare thee well!" And the youth, 
spurring his steed, was soon out of 
sight. 

Franz had guessed rightly ; Hulda 
could not bid him adieu, but she 
watched him from the casement of her 
chamber, till his form lessened in the 
distance, until she could no longer see 
him ; then she fell on her knees before 
her crucifix, to pray for the happiness 
of the companion of her childhood, and 
to weep over the first grief that her 
young heart had known. 

Months rolled on, and the passing 
time grew into years ; and Franz, in 
constant attendance on his sovo'eign, 
did not re-appear at the castle, but 
many were the letters which he wrote, 
often accompanied by presents and 
tokens of remembrance and affection 
for his fair cousins. The sisters were 
at this time, insensibly passing from 
the dawn of youth to womanhood, 
when the baron declared his intention 
of taking his daughters to Stockholm, 
for the purpose of presenting them at 
court. This news caused no small sen¬ 
sation in the neighbourhood of tiie 
Castle of Mardo, and much sorrow 
amongst the peasantry, to whom the 
sisters had been as ministering ahgels, 
not only distributing their charity 
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amongst them, but often interceding 
with their father in their behalf, when¬ 
ever his natural severity or harshness 
urged him to act tyrannically towards 
them. None, at this news, felt more 
sorrow, than did their old nurse Thor- 
ga; she had been a faithful attendant 
of their mother's, and it was in her 
arms that thef baroness had breathed 
her last. She was a Norwegian, and 
had married in her Own country, where 
her husband and children always re¬ 
sided ; but, during six months of the 
year, she left her cottage to repair to 
the castle, which contiuned those who 
were nearly as dear to her as her own 
children, and she now feared, and with 
some probability, that the baron might 
find husbands for his daughters, amongst 
the nobles who thronged the capital, 
and that it might therefore be long ere 
she should see them again. 

A heavy melancholy sat upon the 
old woman’s brow, as she bent over 
Hulda, to give her a parting kiss ; and 
the maidens wept, as they guided their 
palfries over the drawbridge, and waved 
their handkerchiefs, and gazed at the 
old castle, with its turrets and dun¬ 
geons, and the lake, whose waters were 
as calm as the unruffled sleep of an in¬ 
nocent child, and the wood of drs, in 
which they used to ramble, till a turn 
in the road hid the Baron Von Ritter- 
stedt and his train from the eyes of 
those who were watching their depar¬ 
ture. 

It was a year after this event, and 
about six months before the period at 
which this story commences, that Thor- 
ga, who had returned to her family, 
received a message from the baron, to 
leave her country, and repair immedi¬ 
ately to Mardo, there to await his ar¬ 
rival, as he had intelligence of great 
importance to communicate to her. She 
set off instantly on her journey, and 
performed it with such speed, notwith¬ 
standing that it was long and weari¬ 
some, that she had reached the castle, 
situated near the boundary which di¬ 
vides Norway from Sweden, several 
hours before ^e arrival of those whom 
she went to meet, so that she found the 
several vassals in a state of hurry and 
bustle, preparing for their lord’s arri¬ 
val, each busy in trying to guess the 
reason of this sudden return. 


Just as the last ray of the setting sun 
had ceased to illun)ine the turrets of 
the castle, and had appeared to sink 
into the bosom of the lake, the train of 
Von Ritterstedt crossed the drawbridge, 
and the baron, alighting, helped his 
daughters to descend from their pal¬ 
fries. 

“ My children! my defer children!" 
exclaimed Thorga, rushing forward to 
embrace them. Margaret threw her¬ 
self into her arms, and burst into tears; 
whilst Hulda, without speaking, or lift¬ 
ing her eyes from the ground, ascended 
the large stone staircase, and, entering 
her own apartment, she threw herself 
into a chair, burying her face in her 
hands, and sobbing audibly. “ Idy 
dear children,” repeated the old wo¬ 
man, who, with Margaret, had fol¬ 
lowed her into the room, “ Welcome 
back to Mardo! a thousand welcomes 
to the home of your childhood ! But 
what mean these tears }” she added, 
seeing that the sisters still continued 
weeping, and remarking, at the same 
time, the paleness of Hulda's cheek, 
and the grief that was stamped on her 
brow. 

It was some time ere she could get 
any answer to her repeated inquiries ; 
and, as Hulda raised her head to speak, 
when the brush of excitement was over, 
one of her waiting-women entered, to 
tell Thorga that the baron wished to 
confer with her in his study. Leaving 
Margaret, therefore, to attend to her 
sorrowing sister, she obeyed her lord’s 
commands : and, of this interview, we 
will give a succinct account. 

On arriving at Stockholm, the^ had 
found Franz awaiting them with impa¬ 
tience : great was the delight at meet¬ 
ing. Margaret cried and laughed al¬ 
ternately ; now clapping her hands for 
joy, now staring with surprise at her 
cousin’s armour (for he was changed 
from a page, to an officer in the king's 
guard). Then she admired the tie of 
his sword-knot; and laughed at his 
broad shoes,fashionable with the Swedes 
in that century; whilst Hulda smiled 
at her giddy sister's mirth, and only 
thought how tall and handsome Franz 
had grown, and how happy she was to 
see him again. 

Every leisure moment that the young 
officer could call his own, was spent 
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with his fair cousins ; and, as time wore 
on, his aiTection for Halda increased, 
till she became the idol of his heart, 
the all that made this earth a Paradise 
to him—" the ocean to the river of his 
thoughts.” Deep and faithful was ^e 
love that the maiden bore him ; and 
often, when Margaret’s merry laugh 
sounded in the feast or dance, would 
the lovers steal from the glittering 
scene, and wander together in tlie gar¬ 
dens of the palace, breathing hopes 
that never were to be realized, and 
building airy castles that the breath of 
fate was to crumble into dust. 

The beauty of the sisters was soon 
the topic of all Stockholm, and the 
theme of many a wandering minstrel; 
and there were not wanting amongst 
their admirers, many who would offer 
them the wealth and titles of the noblest 
families. Amongst these, was Count 
Eric Von Artmann, who boasted his 
descent from the ancient heroes of 
Scandinavia, and was rich enough to 
purchase half the country that gave 
him birth; he was joyfully received, 
therefore, by the baron, when he made 
his proposal for the hand of his eldest 
daughter, and a glad consent was given 
by the delighted parent. Summoning 
Hulda to his presence, after a long lec¬ 
ture upon the duty owed to parents by 
their children, and his expectation that 
she would obey him in all things, the 
baron proceeded to inform her of the 
proposal which he had accepted for her. 
Fear, at first, chilled every feeling in 
his daughter’s breast, and appeared to 
freeze the blood that flowed in her 
veins, for she sat pale and trenibling, 
gazing at her father in mute astonish¬ 
ment: but, when he ceased speaking, 
she summoned all her courage to her 
aid, and, throwing herself at his feet, 
disclosed her attachment to her cousin, 
and her determination never to become 
the wife of another. It is impossible 
to describe the baron’s feelings of rage, 
at what he termed her unexampled 
folly, in thinking of wedding a penni¬ 
less boy, and her unequalled audacity 
in not consenting to submit to his com¬ 
mands : her sorrow and appeals were 
alike disregarded. That evening, Hul¬ 
da was removed to a country-house 
near the capital, belonging to a friend 
of her father’s ; and the next day. 


Franz was entrusted with a mission of 
importuice to the Court of Denmark, 
by the special request, it was said, of 
tne Baron Von Ritterstedt, who claimed 
this favour from the king, as a reward 
for past services. 

Many were the trials that poor Hulda 
had to submit to, but notnibg could 
shake her immoveable resolution; and, 
at the end of two mouths, the baron 
determined to put into practice a plan 
that'Count Eric had advised,—to send 
her, under the care of her nurse, to the 
wilds of Norway; trusting th^it the 
hardships and utter seclusion of a life 
so diflerent from that passed amid the 
gaieties and splendour of the capital, 
would tame her into obedience, and a 
ready compliance to their wishes. Mar¬ 
garet, who loved her sister better than 
aught else on earth, would not be sepa¬ 
rated from her, and generously gave up 
her own pleasures and amusements, to 
cheer her sister’s solitude. Such was 
the state of things, at the time when 
the event described in the first chapter, 
took place ; and six months had created 
no change in the feelings of our he¬ 
roine. 

Such is the depth and fervour of 
love in woman's heart, that, when 
based upon esteem and true affection, 
it defies the storms of adversity, the 
sarcasm of the heartless, and the temp¬ 
tations of the world. It is eternal (at 
least in this world); and well may we 
say with the poet, " Love is, indeed, a 
light from Heaven!” for, to a woman 
who truly loves, the world is nothing ; 
all fades from her eyes; all is nought 
to her, save the one loved being, and 
the God who will unite her to him for 
ever, in another and a better land. 

CHAPTER III. 

The huntsman’s cottage was situated 
midway upon the slope of one of the 
highest of-the Hordanger mountains, 
whose lofty summits tower over the 
blue and fathomless depths of the Fiord, 
that runs far inland, passing the heights 
Bergen and the desolate and barren 
rocks that line the western coast of 
Norway. Behind it rose the majestic 
Alps of the north, crowned with eter¬ 
nal snows, whose echoes are, ever and 
anon, awakened by the awful thunder 
of the avalanches which fall into un- 
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explored vallies and abysses^ whose 
depths mortal eye has never scanned. 
On one side was a black and preci¬ 
pitous rock, up which the peasantry 
might ofiten be seen toiling, in their 
way from the small town of Eidfiord, 
situated in the valley beneath ; and, on 
the other, a wretched village, composed 
of a few miserable huts, boasting, in¬ 
deed, of a church, and small burying 
ground ; whilst on a green, in the front 
of the house belonging to the priest, 
the inhabitants would meet in the sum¬ 
mer’s evenings for the various amuse¬ 
ments of dancing, singing ballads, and 
telling old legends. At the present 
moment, there is not a vestige of the 
place remaining; all around is bleak 
and desolate; not a ruin, or even a 
stone, is left by the levelling hand of 
Time to arrest the gaze of the traveller, 
and to tell him that once the habita¬ 
tions of men stood there ! 

In front of the cottage was a vast 
plain of marshy land, covered with wild 
heath and stunted cranberries, and ab¬ 
ruptly terminated by a frowning pre¬ 
cipice, down which a river, formed by 
the mountain snows, rushes with ap¬ 
palling violence, forming the celebrated 
Cataract of the Vorinfos, which here 
falls a perpendicular height of a thou¬ 
sand feet, dashing the white and fea¬ 
thery spray half way up the rocks 
which appear to hem it in, for they 
close around it, leaving a dark and nar¬ 
row opening through which the river 
winds, till it spreads into the smiling 
vallies beyond, and empties itself into 
the Fiord. The scene here baffles all 
description ! Niagara may, indeed, be 
still more terrific; but the mind loves 
to dwell on the awful majesty of the 
Vorinfos, and the striking grandeur of 
the surrounding scenery. 

The spot from which it is, in gene¬ 
ral, viewed by strangers, is both dan¬ 
gerous and difficult of access, for the 
valley into which it flows, being consi¬ 
dered nearly impracticable, from its 
extreme narrowness leaving hardly any 
space between the river and the slip¬ 
pery sides of the rocks, it can only be 
viewed from the summit over which 
the adventurous traveller leans, grasp¬ 
ing the nearest shrubs, and held back 
by the guides, whilst he gazes, with 


mingled feelings of terror and admira¬ 
tion, at the abyss beneath him. 

The sun had just withdrawn his rays 
from the peaceful vallies, though they 
lingered still upon the snowy summits 
of the higher mountains, and the pea¬ 
santry were wending their way home¬ 
wards to their evening meal. A heavy 
snow-storm had announced the ap¬ 
proach of their long and early winter, 
and white patches were to be seen on 
the plain, where a partial thaw showed 
that summer still struggled for the su¬ 
premacy with her mortal enemy. 

A cheerful fire was blazing in the 
cottage of Carl, in a small apartment 
of which, three individuals were in 
earnest and serious conversation. 

“ You have now heard my unhappy 
story, Norna," said the Lady Hulda, 
fixing on the young girl her large dark 
eyes, that were humid with the recol¬ 
lection of the sorrows that she-had been 
recounting, “ it remains only for me to 
ask if you will aid roe in the escape 
that 1 am determined to make, or be¬ 
tray me to your mother, who, however 
fond of the child whose infancy she 
has tended, would deem it a grievous 
wrong towards my father, did she not 
acquaint him with this rash attempt of 
my cousin’s.” 

“ Lady,” answered the girl, “ can 
you doubt me ? have not you and the 
Lady Margaret been ever most kind to 
me, and could I leave you in your sor¬ 
row, or betray you, when you confide 
in me ? No, lady ! Norna is no de¬ 
ceiver; Norna is poor and humble, but 
she is faithful." 

“ Sister, oh ! my sister,” sobbed 
Margaret, throwing herself on her 
neck, “ must 1 lose you this night, diis 
very night ? Shall I, indeed, part from 
you, perhaps never more to hear your 
sweet voice, never again to see you 
smile. Oh ! my own sister, let me go 
with you, 1 care not for hardships, 
there can be none where Hulda is. 
What are privations to me ? there can 
be no sorrow so great as that bf parting 
from you. Let me accompany you, 
ray sister.” 

“ Hush, dearest!" exclaimed the 
scarcely less agitated girl, returning 
her emlnrace, “ this must not, cannot be. 
Thou seest what Franz says,” she 
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added, opening a small roll of parch¬ 
ment, tira with a silken string, ** we 
shall depart, to tarry only until my 
father's wrath is appeased, and who 
can do this, but thou, his favourite 
child ? Therefore, my own Margaret, 
for our sakes, for the sake of the sister 
whom thou lovest, cease this useless 
grief, and remain here, that we may 
the sooner meet in happiness." 

Well, then, if so it must be, I will 
resign myself to the will of Providence, 
and strive to comfort me : but see, the 
sun is set, and night is hastening on : 
this enterprise is fraught with great 
difficulties, and we must give our 
thoughts to its accomplishment. Thou 
gavest the note to our cousin, Norna, 
telling him that Carl hud brought back 
the blood-hound, whose kennel is by 
the side of tlie rock, and that, there¬ 
fore, there is no possibility of escape on 
lhat side of the mountain ?" 

I did, lady, and he answered that, 
as he could not get access by the path 
that he had explored on die night when 
he threw in yon parchment, and caused 
us all so great an alarm, that he would, 
with some trusty men, find his way by 
the river side to the foot of Vorinfos, 
and that, difficult as it appeared, he 
would, nevertheless, clamber up the 
rock, and, by the help of ropes, and 
the assistance of the men who would 
remain below, safely convey the Lady 
llulda down, and take her to the place 
where the palfries will be waiting." 

" Gracious God !" exclaimed Mar> 
garet, clasping lier hands, “ it cannot 
be i ^at awful abyss into which I have 
never yet had courage to look—which 
the bravest approach shuddering: it is 
too, too dreadful. Thou would’st not 
risk thy life, llulda ?" 

“ Alas ! what would life be without 
Franz ?” answered her sister; and, 
blushing at the vehemence with which 
she had spoken, she turned to Norna. 
“ At what hour said he that he would 
be there ?” she inquired. 

" At the tenth hour, lady." 

“ 'Tis well, then; leave us now, good 
and faithful girl; at the ninth hour, 
when all sleep, be ready to accompany 
us, and thou wilt escort back my weep¬ 
ing sister, when I am gone. In the 
meanwhile, we trust to thee to per¬ 
suade thy father to pass this night with 


his sick Inrother at Eidfiord, for he has 
keen ears, and migh^ notwithstanding 
all our precautions, be aroused in the 
night, when we leave the cottage. For 
the present, as we are already sus¬ 
pect^, we had better part. Tell my 
poor Thorga, that 1 am too unwell to 
join you at tupper, and that Margaret 
will keep me company ; we would 
spend this evening together, and alone, 
for we have much to talk over ere we 
part.” 

The moon, obscured at intervals by 
passing clouds, rode high in the hea¬ 
vens, when the tliree females, enveloped 
in furs from head to foot, stole .cau¬ 
tiously out of tne house, and, trembling 
with apprehension, wended their way 
across the plain as rapidly as they could, 
turning their heads in tlie direction of 
tlie village that they had left, when¬ 
ever any distant sound met their ear. 
The night was singularly calm; a sharp 
frost had congealed the half-melted 
snow, making the path that they had 
chosen, most slippery and dangerous ; 
whilst the, sometimes total, eclipse of 
the moon, when a cloud shadowed her 
silver disk, often perplexed them, caus¬ 
ing them to fear, lest they might lose 
their way on the large plain, and oblig¬ 
ing them frequently to stop, and listen 
to the roar of the cataract, to guide 
them in the direction which they were 
to take. 

At length, they stood upon the rocky 
platform that, green with a moss ever 
verdant from the spray that sprinkles 
it, hangs over the yawning abyss and 
frightful whirlpool at the foot of the 
cataract. 

How grand was the scene before 
them t The moon shining upon the 
snow-clad mountains; and the water 
that fell dashing and roaring with tre¬ 
mendous noise, sparkling in the light 
like feathery flakes of snow; and ^e 
mist that rose as smoke, or some thin 
vapour, on every side veiling the blac|( 
and frowning rocks. 

Nature! how glorious art thou at all 
times! whether in our own cultivated 
England, — amidst the vineyards of 
France and orange-groves of Italy, or 
in the rude and uncultivated wastes of 
Asia and Afrioi; but, how much more 
glorious in the s^tudes of mountains, 
where no human being intrudes, and. 
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with ill-timed levity, breaks the sacred 
and holy spell that hangs around thee, 
with frivolous converse of the world, 
banishing the lowly, but sweet contem¬ 
plation, in which thy admirers love to 
indulge. 

The maidens gazed around them with 
feelings of deep awe; and Hulda, after 
breathing a prayer to the glorious Cre¬ 
ator of the wonders that surrounded 
them, approached the brink of the 
abyss cautiously, and leaned over it. 
A passing cloud at that motnent ob¬ 
scured the sky ; yet she fancied she 
could discern a dark object, something 
resembling a human form, on a small 
point of rock, that jutted out nearly 
midway between the place where she 
was standing, and the ravine beneath 
her. 

'' It is Franz ! he is, doubtless, fix¬ 
ing the ropes by which I am to be low¬ 
ered," she said, with a slight shudder 
of apprehension. " Yet, h stirs not ; 
he does not gaze upwards, as if he ex¬ 
pected us.” 

At this instant Noma, who had re¬ 
mained standing at some distance, not 
to interrupt, by her presence, the so¬ 
lemn parting of the sisters, rushed to¬ 
wards them. 

" Lady !” she exclaimed, " in God’s 
name haste, or all will be lost. I see 
figures moving in the distant^ on the 
plain. Our escape is probably dis¬ 
covered, and they are in search of 
us !" 

“ Merciful Heaven!” cried Hulda, 
frantically, “ what-will become of me ? 
Franz, dearest Franz ! Alas ! he hears 
me not: he does not see us ! I must 
trust to my courage, and descend to 
where he stands, alone j they will not 
dare to follow me, and we shall be far 
off, ere they have time to retrace their 
steps. Nay, sister, cling not thus to 
me; I musi go,” Kissing the young 
girl’s brow, she placed her, fain^ng, in 
the arms of Norna, bidding her hold 
her back till she was in safety ; and, 
grasping the shrubs within her reach 
with a firm hold, she began her pe¬ 
rilous descent. 

Norna, placing Margaret gently on 
the ground, advanced fearlessly to the 
brink, and, grasping the branches of a 
wild thorn, gazed below in breathless 
suspense and agitation. The courageous 


maiden continued her dangerous way 
with caution, descending, as nearly 
as possible, in a direct line from the 
spot whence she had started, still gazing 
upwards, as if fearful that one look to¬ 
wards the foaming cataract might cause 
her brain to turn, and precipitate her 
into the dread abyss. At each step 
that she took, the horror ^of the young 
Norwegian became more intense; much 
did she wonder, too, that Franz should 
not strive to attain her he loved, and fly 
to assist her; when, lo! the moon burst 
forth in all her splendour, and disco¬ 
vered to the eyes of the now agonized 
girl, the form of a lar^ bear, who, 
probably attracted by the snow that 
bad fallen on the previous night, had 
wandered from his cave, and was seated 
on the point of the rock. It was plain 
that the unfortunate lady was not awftre 
of her danger, for she continued her 
course till her foot touched the rock, 
when, on turning to throw herself into 
the arms of her lover, she found her¬ 
self face to face with the terrific ani¬ 
mal ! There was a pause : then a long, 
piercing shriek, that, was heard above 
the din and roar of the waters: then n 
desperate struggle, as each strove to 
pass, and down, dotvn they went toge¬ 
ther, into the eddying whirlpool that 
yawned to receive them. Two dark, 
undistinguishable masses rose twice to 
the surface of the foaming waters, and 
then the raging torrent carried them 
far away to its ocean home, and bu¬ 
ried them in its blue depths, • where 
the north wind sings its requiem over 
the grave of the young and beautiful; 
and the waves, as they ripple against 
the shore, seem the sighs and lamenta¬ 
tions of the naiads for the lovely and 
unfortunate mortal! 

Poor Norna had remained kneeling, 
as if spell-bound, upon the spot where 
she was uttering prayers for Hulda's 
safety ; from the moment in which she 
had first seen her danger, a strange fas¬ 
cination had appeared to hold her in 
its thraldom : she uttered scream after 
scream, in impotent terror, till those 
who had been sent in pursuit of the 
fugitives tore her away, and carried 
her raving, to her home, with the sense¬ 
less Margaret! 

Long years have fled since this dread- 
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ful occurrence took place, but the rock 
still retains the name of " The Bear's 
Pass/' given to it by the peasants of 
the surrounding hamlets ; and many a 
Norwegian maiden sheds a tear of com¬ 
passion for the fate of the beautiful 
Hulda Von Ritterstedt, whenever the 
story of her woes and early death is 
made the theme of conversation on a 
winter’s evening. 

It is said, that the stem baron never 
recovered the shock that he received 
on hearing the dreadful tale, and that 
he followed his daughter to the grave 
in less than a year, leaving his broad 
lands and ancient castle to his only re¬ 
maining child, who, when time had 
somewhat softened her anguish, gave 


her hand in marriage to a Swedish 
nobleman, attached to the court of 
Henri IV., and spent the remainder 
of her days in France, far from a coun¬ 
try that brought only painful recollec¬ 
tions to her mind. 

Franz had arrived in time to see the 
body of his mistress still floating in the 
stream, and would have thrown himself 
into the raging torrent, had he not been 
withheld by his attendants, who con¬ 
veyed him to Carl's hut. Thence he 
disappeared two days afterwards, and, 
as he never returned to Stockholm, or 
was ever after seen by any of his friends, 
his fate is a mystery that cannot now 
be ever solved. 


NIGHT’S POETRY. 


A veil is thrown around created things. 

The .sense of sight is powerless and dead, 

Each passing sound, with increased echo rings 
Up on the ear, and Alls with unseen dread 
The wakeful mind, still ready to receive 

Whilst either sense remains ; yet losing sight 
To gratify, and quick desire relieve, 

’Tis restless, and grows busy with affright. 
Creating conscious fear; ’twould fain perceive 
Some unfelt, fancied ill, throughout the night. 

’Mid the dark—ebon shade, each chasing each. 
Black, dismal clouds, in steady order pass. 
Borne through the air unseen; but now a breach 
In the slow, panoramic, vap’ry mass. 

Reveals the Armament, bespangled o’er 

With gems that twinkle in the dark expanse 
In modest brilliancy, these quick restore 

The lately powerless eye ; with instant glance. 
It turns the new-born objects to adore. 

And wakes the mind from its bewilder’d trance. 

*Tis moonless still, and mighty volumes roll 
Across the wide, the duU-illumined sky ; 
Stretching, with angry frowns, from pole to pole. 
Like moving mountains robed with majesty. 

B B.—von. XII.—JUNE, 1838. 
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Night's Poetry. 

Silence prevails on earth, for heavy sleep 
Pervades the whole, and every object near 
Is dimly seen i an undefined heap. 

All colourless, disguised in shade so drear. 

That undistinguish’d thus a semblance keep. 

And none, their proper form, exhibit clear. 

The clouds depart, and, scattering, unfold 
Innumerable orbs diffused around ; 

Each by one undefined power controll'd. 

Which all man’s wild imaginings confound : 

In number countless, lost in endless space 
They fill the wonderful infinity. 

Existing each in its ordained place. 

To work the purpose, the unknown decree. 

Of that great Power, whose majesty we trace 
In all created things— a Deity. 

Now, at the confine of yon cloud, appears 
A ’light, whose actual effulgence seems 
Screen’d by transparent work ; dread darkness cheers ; 

Yet would the eye, untauglit, e’en shun the beams 
Thus thrown around, and, with astonish’d ga^e. 
Expectant wait, the vault of heaven to see 
In one continuous and mighty blaze ! 

But time reveals to man each mystery. 

And this now strikes no more with blank am.aze ; 

The darkness fades and dim obscurity. 

’Tis the appointed Empress ! whose soft ray 
Mellows the dark, the all-prevailing gloom. 

And brightens up the night another day ! 

Spreading around a fairy-tinted bloom 
Which melts the stern, bold outline of the rock, 

And lends to it a mild, though sov’reign air ; 

Her lovely beam will instantly unlock 

The separate charms of nature, ever fair— 

But, wrapt in dreary shade, the captive flock 
Is fair in vain, the silver moon not there. 

Welcome, bright orb divine! for, ’tis thy light. 

Which, on his lonely watch, the sailor cheers. 

As speeds the bark throughout the cloud-screen’d night 
Across the briny wave, and lulls his fears: 

Tis thou, too, guid’st the wanderer on his way. 

And, to the suffering houseless, bring'st relief ,* 

The lover seeks, with filial love, thy ray. 

Which magnifies his joy, allays his grief. 

And all creation fondly bids thee stay, 

For night is rich, indeed, with such a chief. 
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How clear is now the night! the gloom is past. 

The moonbeam dances gracefully along 
Fair Nature’s face, and all around is cast 
A silvery veil, to shield the sleeping throng. 

The stars more steady shine, save here and there; 

Each has a new-born lustre now acquired ; 

The deep blue sky is soften’d, and the air 
Yields, with this varied influence inspired, 

A heavenly atmosphere! till night so fair. 

Is all celestial-born, and heaven-attired. 

Changed is the scene: for loudly roars the wind. 

And rain impetuously falls to earth; 

The threat’ning heavens with frowning clouds are lined. 
And man is awed whilst majesty has birth. 

The forked fire, with more than instant ilash. 

Stands high in air; twould seem, as ’twere a guide 
Marking some victim for the impending crash 
To vent its fury. Hark ! the deaf’ning tide 
Reverberates along with frequent dash. 

As if some force its power in vain defied ! 

Crash after crash, with quick succeeding leap. 

Bounds through the air betwixt each vivid flame : 

Wind, thunder, lightning, rain, all active keep 
In concert wild ; and eagerly proclaim 
Their separate strength—combining force with force. 

Till all the earth doth undisguised shrink 
Amidst the awful grandeur of its course ; 

And mountains vomit forth, and valleys drink. 

And rivers swelling headlong, swiftly toss 
With vain importance in the sea to sink. 

Night aids the raging storm to magnify. 

Giving it terrors which the day could not; 

The fiery gleam strikes fiercer on the eye. 

And heavier far the after sound is shot 
Upon the ear. Man only can exclaim. 

How WONDBKKUJL. 18 NIGHT ! What unseen power 
Of might, and skill, and majesty could frame 

The thick, black veil; and, 'midst the darkness, shower 
Magnificence sublime throughout the same 
Creating man, and this his wondrous dower ! 

H. C. 


c c 2 
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THE LOVER’S RESCUE. 

A NIGHT ADVENTURE OF THE TIME OF CHARLES THE SECOND. 

BT THOMAS EOEBTON WILKS. 

Sir Reginald. An prithee Master Jester, who is this Lady Alice? * 

Fool. Sir Knight, my memory fails me; but now I recollect me, I have heard folks say she is her 
father’s daughter_ Old Play. 


“ Is this heath interminable ?” ex¬ 
claimed a weary traveller, as he paused, 
and, leaning on his staff, gazed eagerly 
around him. ** Is there no friendly hos- 
telrie where I may repose my wretched 
head, and, in the forgetfulness of sleep, 
seek the happiness, of which, when wak¬ 
ing, accursed memory deprives me ?" 

Vain was his eager glance ; the moor 
which he was traversing, spread for 
several miles around him, nor did the 
cottage even of a poor peasant glad¬ 
den his sight. The sun, just disap¬ 
pearing at the extreme edge of the ho¬ 
rizon, announced that darkness would 
speedily shroud surrounding objects, 
while the distinct, although as yet, dis¬ 
tant muttering of thunder, denoted an 
approaching storm. With an agitated 
air, the wanderer seated himself on one 
of the rude ridges into which the sur¬ 
face of the heath was broken, threw off 
the cap which had shaded his brow, 
and bared his burning temples to the 
cool evening breeze which, happy in 
its unconsciousness, swept sullenly and 
heavily past him. He was young, but 
from the furrows which marked his 
brow, it seemed as though sorrow had 
been but ill-apportioned to his length 
of years, and his athletic form was evi¬ 
dently attenuated, either by care, or 
bodily suffering—possibly both. He 
was dad but meanly, and yet betrayed 
a certain nobility of air, as though once 
far superior to his present condition, 
while his whole appearance seemed 
that of one whose fair prospects had 
been blighted, and who had sunk be¬ 
neath the frowns of fortune, but not 
resignedly. 

'‘This desolate heath,” he muttered, 
“ must be my resting place; hence, if 
by my sinking frame 1 augur rightly, 
my soul must pass from life to eternity. 
Well, well, so much the better, my pil¬ 


grimage will be ended, a consummation 
for which I have prayed so often." 
While he yet spoke, the sound of 
horsemen at some distance, stole upon 
the breeze : actuated by that instinctive 
love of life which all alike experience, 
although in some cases, as in this—in¬ 
voluntarily, the wayfarer turned, and 
sought with eager glance to pierce the 
deepening twilight, and scan the per¬ 
sons of the approaching travellers. 

There was, as a nearer view informed 
him, but one individual, but he led by 
the bridle another horse fully capari¬ 
soned, although boasting not of a rider. 
Tlie person who now approached, was 
mounted on a sorry steed poorly sad¬ 
dled ; he was clad in a suit of rusty 
black, primly cut, and void of aught 
like ornament; his hair was closely 
trimmed ; he wore on his head a steeple- 
pointed hat, and by his side bung a 
short sword. He was evidently a pu¬ 
ritan preacher, for, in his girdle might 
be descried the books whence he doubt¬ 
less read his daily, almost hourly sup¬ 
plications, and likewise those mortal 
weapons y’clept pistols, wherewith he 
possibly enforced his spiritual adjura¬ 
tions ; his age seemed dubious, for 
while the little of his hair which could 
be distinguished, was a grey, approach¬ 
ing nearly to white, his eye was pene¬ 
trating and brilliant. As heneared the 
spot where our foot-traveller sat watch¬ 
ing him, he suddenly stopped his horse, 
while in a tone, savouring partly of as¬ 
tonishment, and partly of alarm, he ex¬ 
claimed, ” God save you !” as yet, how¬ 
ever, not knowing whether the being 
before him was one for pity or distrust. 
No answer was immediately returned, 
and in a more resolute manner, the 
querist continued, “ Who art thou 
" One," replied the other ; “whom a 
long and wearisome journey hath nigh 
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destroyed ; little matters it how,soon 
the last pang is administered." 

‘'Where are ye bent for? Whence 
come ye? Why sit ye there at this 
time of the even ?” 

“ Fatigue, good sir, chains me to this 
spot," was the somewhat evasive reply.” 

“ Your name ?” 

“ It matters little—call me Rugby." 

“ Well, master Rugby, I am, as you 
see, a poor preacher, one who would 
willingly, aye marry, an’ with joy, lay 
down his life an’ it be required, in de¬ 
fence of the faith; one, moreover, who 
would as willingly, and while he liveth, 
aid the ^ause of the poor in pocket or 
spirit; rise therefore, and mount this 
steed, which is, as ye see, unburthened, 
and 1 will anon guide thee to th** near¬ 
est public, cfdled, an my memory, for 
I grow old, fail me not, the Neville 
Arms. Tliere thou raay’st obtain those 
creature comforts of which, it becometli 
us ill great inoder.ition to partake." 

These words were delivered, us in- 
deerl was most of hi.i subsequent <lis- 
course, in a canting lone mid manner 
strikingly disagreeable, but the na¬ 
ture of his olfo.’ w'as such ai to deserve 
thanks and merit consideration. 

“ I thank thee heartily,” replied 
Rugby, “ for thy kindness, thy Chris¬ 
tian charity, and although live minutes 
back, death seemed a welcome visiter, 
yet, now that 1 may escape him, I feel 
strangely temptetl to accept thy offer." 

“ Of a verity,” said the preacher ; 
“ thou must be of the true iaith, for 
none but we who hold it carefully, can 
regard with such philosophical indiffer¬ 
ence, the approach of the destroyer; 
the gaudy men, termed by ungodly 
ones, ‘ cavaliers,’ have ever too much of 
worldly vanity to answer for, not to 
dread fearfully the last moments of ex¬ 
istence ; verily, my soul rejoiceth to 
see thee so willing and well prepared." 

Rugby gazed somewhat suspiciously 
upon the face of the speaker. “ I know 
not, reverend sir," he replied, " whether 
those words were uttered in sober earn¬ 
estness, or spoken jestingly: at least 
there was a meaning in them which has 
resolved me to accept thy charitable 
offer.” 

“ Now again, I fear me thou art not 
of our flock, or thou wouldst well know 
we never jest.” 


“ Well, well, I thank thee ; were all 
thy sect like thee, I had not been as I 
am now." 

“ My son,” replied the preacher, as 
Rugby rose from the ground, and 
mounted the led horse: “ judge ye 
not so rashly by appearances, neither 
blame a religion because individuals 
err ; I tell thee 'twould indeed be won¬ 
drous in our sight, could we behold a 
flock wherein not one wayward sheep 
is nurtured; beware, beware of scandal, 
leave ye that vice to the sons of Belial, 
of whom we spake anon." 

The stranger laughed aloud and bit¬ 
terly. 

“ A little time back, and I should 
have cavilled, and drawn swords and 
perhaps heart's blood about such words 
as these; now 1 am better schooled, 
prithee tell me, good sir, is experience 
conducive to the happiness of man¬ 
kind ?" 

The preacher spurred his horse, and 
they trotted on some little distance ere 
he vouchsafed, in his canting tone, to 
deliver his opinion: “ Verily, experi¬ 
ence is cidciiliited to promote happi¬ 
ness, inasmuch as it teaches us to avoid 
those snares and pitfalls into which we 
might otherwise be trepanned. The 
man who hath the largest stock of ex¬ 
perience, hath most chance of escaping 
the ills of life, and consequently hath 
the largest chance of happiness." 

“ Then am I supremely blest,” ex¬ 
claimed he who styled himself Rugby ; 
“ time was, when 1 believed that friends 
were sincere; that love was true and 
disinterested ; that I was happy ; now, 
now that experience—^blessed experi¬ 
ence, hath taught me the falsehood of 
these silly fancies, 1 possess felicity ; 
do I not, sir?” 

” Of a verity,” apostrophized the 
preacher, looking upwards ; “ of a ve¬ 
rity, the words of the sage Solomon are 
truly the essence of wisdom—all is va¬ 
nity ; then, turning to his oimpanion, 
he exclaimed with energy, forgetting 
in the impulse of the moment the cant¬ 
ing manner he had hitherto assumed. 
“ Vanity, then, is the cause of your ap¬ 
parent inquietude. Why, should you 
presume to imagine yourself possessing, 
or worthy to possess those blessings 
denied to all others ? Why, dare sup¬ 
pose that woman, false to a proverb. 
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should be true to vou ? Or why, that 
friendship, which hath long since shaken 
hands with this world, and in its stead 
left cold convenience, should return 
merely to gratify you ? Go to ! go to ! 
That man must be a fool, who, when he 
awakes from a charming dream, sighs 
and bemoans because *tW8S not reality. 
Adopt -my plan, friend ] treat all who 
greet you well, as best suits ye, mould 
them to your purpose, and be prepared 
to find them knaves and hypocrites; 
then, if their deceit be very galling, 
treasure in your heart of hearts the 
wrongs thus offered, and when oppor¬ 
tunity affbrds, revenge them.” 

5larry sir, are you a preacher?” 

A poor, but zealous professor of the 
faith which liveth unscathed through 
all persecution,” replied the other, re¬ 
suming momentarily his canting tone. 

Your words are those of the world¬ 
ly-minded, aye, of the scoffer; much 
marvel I at thy advice." 

“ An it suiteth thee, not reject it," 
carelessly replied the preacher; “ i)ur- 
sue thy own wayward course; seek 
the phantoms ye can never grasp, and 
spend thy days in useless repinings." 

“ My days are numbered," replied 
Rugby : “ long enough, surely, have I 
struggled with my misery.” 

The preacher laughed. " Thou art 
crazed, man ! why shouldst thou wish to 
die ? Live and revenge thine injuries.” 

“ Are these thy Christian precepts ?” 

“ Marry are they ; revenge is sweet." 

" Revenge, to me, presents no 
charms,” sighed Rugby; " the false 
friend who betrayed me, is already 
dead; the other cause of my despair, I 
know not where to find, and fear I love 
too well.” 

The distant muttering of the storm, 
now became louder, and large drops of 
rain, heralded its immediate approach. 
The preacher enveloped himself in the 
folds of his Geneva cloak, and quick¬ 
ened his horse’s pace into a smart can¬ 
ter, in which action he was imitated by 
his companion. Traces of vegetation 
speedily became visible on the hitherto 
desolate heath; half an hour's sharp 
riding materially changed the face of 
the country, and through the misty 
twilight which now began to receive 
the aid of the rising moon, rich masses 
of wood might be perceived varying 
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the sterile prospect, while, immediately 
before them, in a gentle valley, a few 
scattered lights announced the vicinage 
of some hamlet or town. 

*' Our ride approaches a conclusion, 
friend Rugby,’^said the preacher, after 
a long pause, and now suffering his 
steed to relax its pace—a pace no longer 
imperatively necessary, as the storm, 
which had at worst, but slightly reached 
them, was now d 3 ring swiftly away. 
" Yon glimmering lights, which shine 
to us through the darkness, even as the 
bright star of hope shineth to the af¬ 
flicted sinner—(“ Hypocrite,” mutter¬ 
ed Rugby)—proceed from the village 
of Neville, in the middle, whereof, 
stands the hostelrie of which I spoke, 
well known to travellers, and called the 
Neville Arms. Hast thou any objec¬ 
tion to offer against a warm seat by 
the blazing hearth of Gideon Broad- 
foot, the owner thereof,” 

" Truly, no,” replied Rugby; “ I 
have walked so far this day, and re¬ 
freshed so slightly, it is little marvel 
that I look with joy to the prospect of 
repose .and sustenance.” 

A short time further, and they reach¬ 
ed the village alluded to, and opposite 
the ancient, time-worn market cross, 
they dismounted, and entered the house 
of entertainment the preacher had de¬ 
scribed. Mine host was speedily sum¬ 
moned, and that important personage, 
after bowing lowly to the preacher, 
whom he appeared to recognize, lost no 
time in conducting him and his weary 
companion, into a small apartment ad¬ 
joining the kitchen, from which latter, 
proceeded a loud and confused clamour, 
clearly evidencing that it lacked not its 
usual number of wayfarers and was- 
sailers. 

“ Good Master Broadfoot," said the 
preacher ; ” I pray you bring us, with 
all convenient speed, some of tliose 
creature comforts, whereof the elect 
partake with discretion, and the un¬ 
godly with unprofitable waste.” 

Of a verity, reverend sir," replied 
the host, with a species of sly leer; 
“ your wants shall be suppliedso say¬ 
ing, he applied a light to an old-fashion¬ 
ed iron lamp on the table, and to a pile 
of faggots on the hearth, and then left 
the apartment. 

Rugby had thrown himself on a 
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bench immediately on entering the 
chamber, and now lay without speak¬ 
ing, partly overpowered with fatigue 
and partly from a wish to endeavour 
to pierce the mystery which appeared 
to attach itself to his newly-acquired 
friend, who, on his part, actuated by 
motives, probably not dissimilar, drew 
a rude chair in front of the blazing 
embers, and said, " And so my son, the 
world hath misused you; wilt tliou 
take upon thyself to aver that none of 
these evils have been evoked by thine 
own conduct ?" 

“ Marry, no,” answered Rugby ; “ I 
have been reckless—^improvident—per¬ 
haps guilty—^but little matters that to 
any save myself. I know Jiot how I 
came to speak of my own wrongs or 
sorrows, seeing that they cannot in¬ 
terest a stranger,” 

“ Are we strangers ?” cried the 
preacher. “ Have we not met before ? 
Methinks, my son, you are not un¬ 
known to me ?” 

" Nor thou to me,” replied Rugby, 
“ although ray memory serves me so 
ill; I remember not thy name, nor where 
I beheld thee." 

" Thou art a cavalier ?” 

“ I have been so, 1 confess; now, I 
acknowledge no party; ingratitude 
alike disfigures all.” 

Their conversation was interrupted by 
the entrance of the host and all his fa¬ 
mily, each bearing some portion of the 
goodly, nay even luxurious repast 
which, to Rugby’s infinite amazement, 
presently adorned the rudely formed 
table. Delicate dishes, fit for a princely 
board, smoked savourily before them, 
while rich wines of various vintages 
added their peculiar charms to the re¬ 
past. 

The arrangement of the dishes com¬ 
pleted, the preacher invited his com¬ 
panion to commence the meal; noting, 
with an amused eye, the surprise which 
Rugby’s countenance betrayed, as be 
contrasted the rich dishes with the 
desolate-looking ill-fumished room, and 
anon with the puritanical dress, canting 
tone, and assumed austerity of the pu¬ 
ritan's manner. 

“ Prithee waste no time. Master 
Rugby, in studying analogies just 
now; but in this, at least, deign to 
follow my exampleand so saying, 


the preacher seated himself and com¬ 
menced a vigorous attack upon the 
good fare before him. 

Rugby followed his example; but 
presently inquired, with some earn^t- 
ness, “ prithee, sir preacher, how is it 
so poor a house of entertainment can 
furnish forth so goodly a repast?” 

“ Marry, sir, thus it is : when I tra¬ 
vel, knowing well how bad the fare is 
so far from London, I ever forward be¬ 
fore me some few trifles to assist my 
ht)st’s exertions in preparing a suitable 
meal. Here 1 am well known, and 
was expected at this very hour; a 
friend who was to have accompanied 
me has been delayed in Salisbury; it 
was his horse ye rode, his place ye now 
occupy : he was to have assisted me 
this evening in an adventure calculated 
to advance my interest and happiness; 
perchance, you will likewise there sus¬ 
tain his part ?" 

“ Most willingly ; that is, provided 
the part you would have me play, lieth 
within the compass of my power, and 
is consistent with strict honour." 

" Were it not within thy power,” 
and the preacher smiled, " t'would not 
have been requested ; and as to honour, 
my son—why, as the world goeth, there 
is nought to start at ; but there is time 
enough,—fill thy goblet, and when suf¬ 
ficiently refreshed (of a verity, I have 
scarcely begun my meal), I will narrate 
what you can perform to serve me.” 

The meal passed almost in silence, 
and when concluded :—“ Friend Rug¬ 
by,” said tlie preacher, seating himself 
opposite his companion, '‘'it is now time 
we understand each other more fully. 
You have told me that you hate the 
world ; abhor men, because they have 
wronged you, women because they are 
fickle and deceitful; nathless, you will 
not surely scruple to return good for 
good. I have saved thee from n lin¬ 
gering death on yonder moor—it is in 
Ay power to assist me—will ye do it?” 

“ Name the service you require." 

A little hesitation was visible in the 
other’s countenance—in a minute it 
vanished. 

“ I will trust you,” he said, “ wiA 
my secret.” He rose from his seat, re¬ 
moved false eyebrows from bis facei 
rubbed away a few cleverly painted 
wrinkles, threw aside a wig of admi- 
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rable workmanship and stood confessed, 
a gay, reckless looking cavalier, whose 
long curlinglocks contrasted ludicrously 
enough with his prim Geneva cut clothes 
and appearance. He was handsome 
still, but had evidently once been far 
more so, ere profligate excesses had left 
their deteriorating lines upon his youth¬ 
ful countenance. 

A pause followed this strange meta¬ 
morphosis, during which he evidently 
enjoyed the manifest astonishment of 
Rugby, who at length exclaimed, “may 
1 inquire the motive for this strange 
disguise?” 

“ In good truth," replied the cavalier, 
“ it is my purpose to engage you in my 
plot, and consequently necessary that 
ou should understand the part you 
ave to play. Thus then it stands :— 
I carry with me this night, from a 
house hard by, which you shall see 
anon, a fair and beauteous damsel; her 
uncle, with whom she resides, is a firm 
follower of the faith according to which 
I am attired, and my only chance of 
gaining admittance to his mansion is by 
outwardly, at the least, appearing as 
one of his flock. I have a letter of in¬ 
troduction, which I obtained by a stra¬ 
tagem hardly worth detailing, from one 
Pious Praying-for-Grace, which repre¬ 
sents me as a worthy follower of the 
true light; this will gain me entrance 
and lodging for the night, and then, as 
soon as the household slumber, and tlic 
bark of the watch dog is stilled, away 
steal I with my fair one, to scenes more 
adapted to our age and wishes. Is it 
not a well digested plan ?" 

Doubtless," replied Rugby ; " but, 
prithee, how can I assist you ?” 

" With your right hand and sword, 
if necessary ; the prize once in my pos¬ 
session, I surrender it not with life. 
Should an alarm be given, ere we are 
safely gone, the uncle will, of course, 
endeavour <to recover his ward, and 
then the sword's point must serve to 
cut the knotty question.” 

" Warfare is my element—I will 
stand by you; but stay—are we two 
sufficient, think you, to fight the whole 
household ?" 

" Marry, no; I have two auxiliaries 
^ith whom we can easily effect our 
purpose ; you shall see them.” He 
dashed the silver tankard, which he 


hdd in his hand, violently against the 
table and, in a few minutes, the host of 
the hostel rie obeyed the rude summons. 

“ Prithee, good master Broadfeet» 
send in those two fair gentlemen ye 
wot of, who even now are carousing in 
your kitchen.'' 

“ Yes, your honor.” 

“ And, hark’ye, another pottle of 
wine. And now, sir," turning to Rug¬ 
by, “ list to me ; in five minutes I re¬ 
sume my priestly garb—^in ten, I leave 
you to put my project into immediate 
execution ; and, when ye hear the dis¬ 
tant castle clock strike twelve, with my 
doughty warriors, who will lead the 
way, you must hasten to assist me.” 

Ere Rugby could reply, the door 
unclosed and admitted two, equally 
strange, but widely dissimilar indivi¬ 
duals. The first who entered was a 
young man of perhaps six and twenty, 
bearing a silly yet sly expression of 
countenance, and clothed in a garb not 
unlike the habit of our modern harle¬ 
quin—“ a thing of shreds and patches 
his form was slight, his gait stooping, 
and he bore in his hand a sword, the 
sheath of which he employed himself 
in diligently rubbing with his coat 
sleeve, as though vainly endeavouring 
to remove some of the rust wdth which 
it was encrusted. For a moment after 
his entrance he ceased, made a very 
low and somewhat ungraceful bow, and 
then, without wasting a single look 
upon Rugby, resumed his occupation. 

After him came a man of wild and 
savage appearance, great height, and 
corresponding strengtli ; high cheek¬ 
bones ; a wide mouth, always half open, 
as though for the purpose of displaying 
the formidable teeth within; bushy eye¬ 
brows, almost hiding the small, dull 
eyes they clustered over; a swarthy 
skin; and a large, ungainly head, co¬ 
vered with matted black locks, were 
the principal characteristics of this un- 
amiable-looking being. He wore a ga¬ 
bardine, fashioned in the style of some 
two centuries before (at that period still 
common among the peasantry), con¬ 
fined round his capacious waist by a 
broad leathern belt, which, moreover, 
bore a huge clasp-knife, possibly used 
alike to carve his food, or strike his 
foe; while the stout ashen stick, or 
rather club, which he held in his 
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brawny hand, completed a striking 
portraiture of savage ferocity. The 
contrast presented by the four in¬ 
dividuals thus congregated together, 
was singularlpr picturesque. The giant 
savage, turning his eyes alternately 
from one to the other of his compa¬ 
nions ; the motley garb, useless em¬ 
ployment, and mingled simplicity and 
cunning of the slight figure next him; 
the gay, reckless bearing, courtly man¬ 
ner, but incongruous attire of the ca¬ 
valier who stood gazing at them from 
the opposite side of the table ; and 
lastly, the ragged habiliments, yet 
striking, though care-worn face and 
figure of Rugby, altogether formed a 
picture calculated to attract the atten¬ 
tion of a curious bystander, had such 
an one been there to witness the inter¬ 
view. 

“ Friend Rugby,” said the cavalier, 
after allowing the person thus addressed 
time to survey his new associates, “ thou 
seest thine and mine companions in this 
midnight scheme. This silly fellow, 
who is wasting his time so idly, is 
Redmond, surnamed the Fool; once a 
jester, employed by the former owner 
of Neville Castle, to aid the hilarity of 
his guests, now turned from his place 
and calling, by the puritanical spirit of 
the present master; he relishes the 
thought of nought, so much as annoy¬ 
ing the man who has treated him so 
farsical. What say'st thou, thou Kil- 
ligrew in mifiiature, is't not so 

“ Why, yes, indeed. Master John, it 
is as you have said,” replied the Jester; 
“ always premising that fair Mistress 
Alice be not displeased.” 

“ Alice !” exclaimed Rugby. 

“ Alice !” echoed the cavalier, turn¬ 
ing his bright, keen eye upon him; 
“ Alice Neville; do you know her ?” 

“ No,” replied Rugby, moodily; 
“but I once knew a maid who bore 
the name of Alice, and its sudden ut¬ 
terance revived a recollection 1 would 
fain dismiss for ever.” 

“ I will wager ye a gallon of sound 
claret, the Alice ye speak of ne’er was 
so fair as mine,” gaily replied the ca¬ 
valier ; “ but we have no time to spare 
just now in such silly discourse. He, 
who stands by this motley personage, 
is Ralph, surnamed Strongi’th'arm, the 
best man at single-stick in the country. 


and, moreover, well skilled in playing 
with short sword or clasp-knife; make 
thine obeisance, thou ogre, to this, thy 
new and most worshipful acquaint¬ 
ance.” 

The man thus spoken to, bent his 
huge body slightly to the cavalier, and 
then to Rugby, meanwhile regarding 
the latter with a sullen glance of in¬ 
quiry, as though estimating the power 
he might possess in the arts just enu- 
merate<l as appertaining to himself. 

“And now, friends," resumed the 
cavalier, that ye are all acquainted, | 
shall forthwith take my departure. But 
say, Rugby, hast thou a sword ? Thou 
shakest thy head; well, then, mine 
shall serve thy purpose,” and he drew 
from its place of concealment, beneath 
his Geneva cloak, the weapon of which 
he spoke; the gay and richly-orna¬ 
mented sheath much better harmonized 
with its owner’s looks and bearing, than 
did his present disguise. “ Take ye 
this,” he cried, “ gird it round thy 
loins, and strike in the name of the— 
stay,” and he broke into a short laugh, 
“ 1 forgot, 1 am not playing the pious 
preacher just now. But pray you. 
Muster Rugby, be careful of it; the 
blade is true Toledo, and the handle, 
even as you see, is curiously carved 
atid decorated. I should be pleased to 
sec it come unscathed from the warlike 
conflict, should such a thing chance to 
form our night’s diversion.” 

“ A stouter weapon would, perchance, 
be more desirable," said Rugby, as he 
drew from its sheath, and examined, 
the slight, coroneted blade. 

The sight of it appeared to awaken 
some pleasant reminiscences in its own¬ 
er's mind; he took it from the hands 
of Rugby, gazed on it earnestly, and, 
half involuntarily, exclaimed, “ How 
well I recollect the night, when 1 re¬ 
ceived this costly gift from the fair 
hands of a certain duchess, who, pretty 
but vulgar, had caught the heart and 
engrossed the attentions of the incon¬ 
stant Charles; and her grace, the du¬ 
chess, gazing on me with looks redo¬ 
lent of love, said, as she gave this wea¬ 
pon into my hands—^but hark ! What 
sound is that ? By Heavens ! 'tis the 
castle clock sounding nine. I must 
away without a moment’s pause, else 
will my errand prove bootless. Master 
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Ragby, use this weapon with discre¬ 
tion ; 1 would not have it injured for 
worlds. Here, take one of my pistols,’' 
producing two superb ones from the 
inner portion of his belt, and avoid 
using the sword, if possible. And now,” 
as he resumed his wig, and other por¬ 
tions of his disguise, may I depend 
upon your fidelity ?” 

"You may,” replied Rugby. "I 
willingly owe favour to no man, and 
am glad I may thus return the one you 
anon conferred upon me on yonder 
moor." 

"Good! the identical feeling upon 
which I calculated. And now, my 
friends, individually and all, I pray 
and conjure you, abstain from all deep 
potations till your work is done. Be 
ye not drunk: remember, the creature 
comforts may not be abused, for all 
who do so shadl not enter—pshaw ! I 
have studied preaching till, 1 have be¬ 
come one of the craft. What 1 mean 
is this, do my work well, and then, re¬ 
turning here, drink my health, and that 
of pretty Mistress Alice, an it please 
ye, till not a man sits but sees double. 
The rewards I promised you, Red- 
mhnd, and you, Ralph, sh^l be paid 
to-morrow : and you, Rugby, will this 
purse of gold content ye 

"I want no gold,” replied Rugby, 
and his brow glowed ; " nor do I work 
for hire. I will, as I have told thee, 
willingly aid thy emprize, but require 
no further reward, than the satisfaction 
of requiting thee for the past.” 

"As ye please,” carelessly rejoined 
the other, who having now donned his 
disguise, whispered a few words in the 
ear of Ralph, atid departed. The lat¬ 
ter now for the first time spoke— 

“ If it so please you. Master Rugby,” 
he said, in a voice, the deep and sullen 
tones of which corresponded well with 
his wild appearance, " I will await with 
my companions in the kitchen, the hour 
when we must join our master.” 

Rugby, eager , to be relieved, from 
the presence of one so unprepossessing, 
willingly gave the permission he ap¬ 
peared to crave, and Strongi’th’arm 
withdrew ; while the Jester, having 
carefully watched his retiring figure 
until the door closed behind him, laid 
aside his sword, helped himself to a 
deep draught of the wine on the table. 
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and then seated himself, as though per¬ 
fectly willing to enter into conversation 
with his new acquaintance. Rugby, 
however, betrayed no intention of the 
kind; he had once more thrown him¬ 
self on the rude bench in silent abstrac¬ 
tion. In vain, then, did the fool whis¬ 
tle, or cough, or sigh, until finding it 
impossible, % such me^ns, to attract 
attention, he hazarded an observa¬ 
tion. 

"We shall have no child's play, sir, 
to-night." 

Rugby looked up, recalled his far- 
straying thoughts, and replied, " Think 
ye, then, we shall be called on to use 
our weapons ?” 

“ Marry, beyond a doubt ; and, 
i'faith, I’m glad on’t, too. They call 
me fool, and never yet would trust me 
with a sword ; but now. Master John 
has given me one, and, by the rood, 
as the old baron used to say. I’ll prove 
I’m fit to use it. Let me see,” he con¬ 
tinued, and his eye, glancing wander- 
ingly about, betrayed the partial aber¬ 
ration of his mind, " there’s Rob, the 
butler ; 'twas he refused me wine t’other 
day, and now he shall sufl'er for it.” 

“ But, touching our adventure of to¬ 
night,” said Rugby ; “ think you, in 
case it comes to open warfare, wc shall 
have many against us ?" 

" Alany ?” echoed the Jester. ** Many ? 
Why, if they get intelligence of what is 
going on, we shall have all the house¬ 
hold upon us. There’s not one amongst 
them would not die to defend pretty 
Mistress Alice, who—” 

" Defend !” interrupted Rugby.— 
" What! does not the lady go wil¬ 
lingly ?” 

A slight colour passed over the Jester’s 
face, as, with a sly leer, he regarded 
Rugby for a moment, and replied, " I 
guess'so. What I meant was, if they 
thought she was in danger. Poor young 
lady 1” and now he spoke in a rapid 
tone, as though willing, if possible, to 
lead his hearer’s thoughts in another 
direction ; “ poor young lady! fond as 
she is of Master John, I’ll wager my 
cap and bells, there was once, one 
whom she would have liked better. 
Did ye ever hear of him ?” 

" Never,” said Rugby. " But who 
is this Master John 

"Who is Master John.^” repeated 
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the Jester, with evident suprize; "what! 
don't you know ?” 

" I know his features well, but can¬ 
not recall his name to memory/' Tell 
roe. Jester, who is he?” 

"Ah, but can you keep a secret? 
Will you swear by the rood, as the old 
baron used to say, not to teU again ?” 

" I can preserve a secret inviolable, 
without an oath." 

" Oh ! ha ! and so can I!" and the 
Jester chuckled, with such a hearty, 
inward glee, that Rugby could scarcely 
suppress the rash desire which rose 
within his breast, to strike the knave 
to the ground. He did, however, suc¬ 
ceed in concealing his anger, and 
calmly said— 

" You design to joke with me, I per¬ 
ceive." 

" Exactly so,” cried Redmond : “ 'tis 
my vocation. 1 am a jester, and ’tis 
natural for a jester to joke: he! he! he!” 

“ And so, the lady had a former lover, 
had she ?" 

" Oh, yes, indeed; and a brave, 
handsome fellow, they say he was : 
but jealous—jealous as a fury ; and, 
upon some offence or other, away flies 
he to King Charles’s court, in France, 
and never so much as says ' Good-bye!’ 
to his lady-love. However, he suffered 
for it.” 

" As how!” 

“ Why, the Protector Cromwell con¬ 
fiscated all his estates, for being a roy¬ 
alist : so, she was fortunate in escaping 
a marriage with him, after all. By the 
rood, as the old baron used to say, 
'twould have been poor work to have 
married a beggar: say’st thou not so, 
sir ?” 

" Indeed, I think so.” 

" And so think I. Fool as I may 
be, I am right there." 

“And now the lady loves Master 
John, as you call him, does she?” 

*‘ Why, of course she does," and the 
Jester carefully glanced at and watched 
his companion’s visage, " or else she 
never would run away from her uncle 
with him, would she ?" 

" Doubtlessly not.” 

To be sure not,” replied the .Tester; 
and, apparently satisfied with his sur¬ 
vey, he once more resumed his useless 
occupation of cleaning the rusty scab¬ 
bard. " Oh, it was a fine thing for the 


baron, getting back his titlra and es* 
tates at the Restoration: no one ex¬ 
pected it, for he; and his brother, and 
their father, had all been in the army 
of the Parliament.” 

“ Just like the inconsistent Charles," 
muttered Rugby, as he started from his 
seat, and paced the chamber with rapid 
strides: " enemies are rewarded, friends 
forgotten, else had not I been here, and 
desolate.” 

" What! have you lost estates too ?" 
asked Redmond, w'ith a vacant stare. 
" By the rood, as the old baron used to 
say, to judge by appearances, one would 
think you never had any of which to 
deplore the loss : he! he! he !" 

" Silence!" thundered Rugby. " You 
were placed here to perform your mas¬ 
ter's bidding, not to indulge in rude 
curiosity.” 

“ I crave your pardon," answered 
the Jester; " remember, I did but take 
pattern from your honour," and so 
saying, he paid his devoirs once more 
to the wine-cup, and slid from the 
apartment. 

" Strange ! strange !” murmured 
Rugby, as he resumed his hurried and 
unequal pace to and fro the narrow 
room, "that 1 should be engaged in 
an adventure such as this! Strange, 
too, that the king should be thus un¬ 
mindful of past wrongs or services! 
This is another proof of Charles’s weak¬ 
ness : the friend of Cromwell, the pu¬ 
ritan Neville, is restored to the rank of 
his ancestors, while the companions of 
the monarch in his exile and misfor¬ 
tunes, are neglected and forgotten ! 
Who, too, is this Master John ? His 
face is not unknown to me, and yet my 
treacherous memory refuses to recall 
his name. Who can he be ?” and thus 
he pondered on, until the hour arrived 
at which his required service was to be 
performed, and, with it, his compa- 
panions. 

As these three dissimilar individuals, 
thus strangely linked together, issued 
from the hostelrie, the door of which 
was carefully closed and barred after 
them by the host, the hour of midnight 
tolled from the village church. 'The 
night was bright and cloudless: high 
in the heavens rode the placid moon, 
softening with her gentle beams the 
distant landscape, and anon glancing 
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on gome humble casement, chequering: 
each pane with hues of gold. A slight 
hill rose before them, on the summit of 
which stood the large, but now partly 
^smantled castle, which, no doubt, had 
once guarded the village thus lying 
around it. Few words passed as they 
advanced towards it. Redmond led 
the way, followed by the giant ruffian ; 
and, after him, came Rugby, one mo¬ 
ment indulging the gloomy thoughts 
which filled his bosom, and the next, 
seeking, by a lengthened gaze on the 
surrounding scene, to catch some por¬ 
tion of its peaceful character. Each 
was armed; by the side of the latter 
hung the cavalier’s sword, and, in his 
belt, was the cavalier’s pistol. Red¬ 
mond bore in his hand, with menacing, 
et witless gesture, the weapon he had 
een so recently employed in cleaning ; 
and Ralph carried over his shoulder 
a club of ponderous dimensions and 
weight. Much would their appearance 
have amazed tlie inhabitants of the little 
hamlet, had any been there to see them ; 
but such was not the case. No light 
gleamed in the cottages: no sound— 
save the occasional bark of some watch¬ 
ful dog from a farmer's homestead, 
roused from his slumbers by the stealthy 
footsteps, and anon quieted by their 
speedy passing and being heard no 
more—disturbed the stillness of the 
night The villagers, fatigued by whole¬ 
some labour, slept in peace, nor dreamt 
they of the scene about to be enacted. 

When they reached the castle, Rug¬ 
by observed, within the deep shade cast 
by its antique donjon keep, a carriage 
and four, around which stood several 
attendants, evidently awaiting the ar¬ 
rival of their employer or master, a per¬ 
sonage whom he readily guessed to be 
‘'Master John.” Passing this, they 
cautiously crept over the bridge now 
built across the moat, in place of the 
former more warlike drawbridge ; and 
then, led by Redmond, who officiated 
as guide, they approaiched that portion 
of the building which bore the most 
evident marks of decay and disuetude. 
Here, at a small, arched door, the Jester 
stopped, and having knocked gently 
three times, he turned to Rugby, and 
whispered—“ 'Twas from this door the 
old baron used to go hunting in the 
times of yore ; but at last, six men car¬ 


ried him out, heels foremost, in a wooden 
box ; and after that,—^he! he ! he !•—he 
never hunted again. 1 thought it fine 
fun tllen, to see the noisy old fellow 
nailed up in a box, and I couldn't but 
laugh to think what a rage he'd be in 
when he got out again; but well-a- 
day, he never came back, and the times 
changed, and they turned me away, 
and I went and looked for the old ba¬ 
ron, but I couldn't find him.” And the 
merry laugh with which he had com¬ 
menced his speech, with that facility 
for displaying violent changes of emo¬ 
tion which appears to distinguish the 
imbecile, terminated in a vehement burst 
of tears, and he continued whimpering. 

“Must we enter here?” demanded 
Ralph, modulating his rough voice to 
a low grumbling. 

“ I know not,” said Rugby. “ An¬ 
swer thou that question?” addressing 
the Jester. 

The latter paused for a minute, and 
then, having overcome his sobbing, an¬ 
swered, “ Yes : but when those within 
seek, or need our presence, this door 
will be opened.” 

“ That moment has arrived !" sud¬ 
denly exclaimed a well-known voice 
near them, “ and the door-way is un¬ 
closed." And, as he spoke, the mock 
preacher—for he it was—threw open 
the entrance, and led the way into a 
large and des(jlate apartment: damp 
and mildew had stained its stone walls, 
and in many places the roof had fallen 
in large patches to the floor, leaving 
wide gaps, through which the tran¬ 
quil, starry sky, shone lonelily though 
brightly. A glimmering lamp, giving 
but little light, stood on the ground ; 
another, unlighted, was beside it: this 
the preacher now illumined, then turn¬ 
ing to the silent group, he said, some¬ 
what anxiously, “ The moment has now 
arrived which will determine the suc¬ 
cess or otherwise of my adventure. 
Ralph you, remaining outside this door, 
suffer none to enter, but guard it care¬ 
fully ; and, hark ye, sirrah, should the 
clash of swords be heard within, come 
liither instantly. Y'ou, Redmond, haste 
to the carriage, bid the postilions be 
ready to depart instantly;—away !" and 
his retainers vanished. “ You, Rugby, 
will stay here till my return ; 1 go now 
to meet my sweetheart, in five minutes 
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I shall return with her, for, by Red¬ 
mond's accurate description, I can 
thread the castle passages as well as 
the baron himself. But say, do I still 
look the preacher well ? Anon, I de¬ 
ceived the lord of this domain delight- 
fully." 

“ Your air is somewhat too anxious 
and hurried for the staid Puritan,” re¬ 
plied Rugby; “ and your black curls 
are stealing from under that prim cut 
yellow wig very picturesquely; but lit¬ 
tle matters it, the lady of course will 
but slightly care about the disguise 
being preserved, when no one but her¬ 
self is by, to notice the inaccuracy.” 

The cavalier preacher looked keenly, 
and somewhat doubtfully at him : 
“ True,’* and then, after a pause; 
" stay you here, although I trust to ac¬ 
complish my purpose without alarm¬ 
ing the inmates, and consequently, 
without requiring your assistance,” he 
raised the lamp, turned, as though 
about to quit the chamber, then sud¬ 
denly stopped, and as though animated 
by some new idea, walked hurriedly 
up to Ragby. 

“Master Rugby, did you not tell 
me on the moor, that the falsehood and 
inconstancy of woman, had disgusted 
you with the sex ?’’ 

“ I did.” 

“ Good ! pay then, no heed, should 
the wayward wench prate of deception, 
or scream with well-affected alarm for 
assistance—women assume these little 
airs sometimes, to give importance to 
an after consent.” 

“ I know it.” 

“Ah ! Rugby, they will pretend 
aversion where they are best affected, 
and seem most to love, where they 
care little—” 

“ Or nothing,” interrupted the other ; 
" I know that too, women are all de¬ 
ception.” 

“ Right, quite right, Rugby,” said 
the cavalier, shaking his hand heartily ; 
“ I commend thy penetration and right 
judgment, they are all deception ; but 
now for the last part of our game,” and 
so saying, the cavalier left the chamber 
by a sm^l door exactly facing the one 
by which they had entered, his counte¬ 
nance bearing that peculiar air of satis- 
fation which a man wears, when he 


fancies he has performed some remark¬ 
ably clever and convenient action. 

With his arms folded, and leaning 
against the side of the chamber, Rugby 
patiently awaited the return of his new 
ftdend; anon, would his thoughts glance* 
to the days of yore, when blessed with 
affluence, rank, and beauty's smiles, he 
had dreamed this earth an Eden ; ^en 
would the heavy breathing, and regular 
step of Strong’ith'arm, as he paced to 
and fro, without the door, disturb his 
meditations, and recall his mind to pre¬ 
sent events; then was it he repeated 
the question he had already so fre¬ 
quently asked himself; “ Am I certain 
the wench goes willingly ? Though I 
hate the sex for their deformity of mind, 

I have no fancy to stand idly by, and 
hear a woman’s cries for succour, un- 
heedingly: but these are bootless re¬ 
flections, which a few moments patience 
will set clear.” Here he was suddenly 
interrupted by the entrance of Red¬ 
mond, through the door which led with¬ 
out the castle; his face, always pale, 
now looked almost cadaverous, and he 
muttered his words with such mingled 
haste and earnestness, as well nigh to 
render them incomprehensible. 

^'They are coming! they are coming! 
I’ve been watching the light as it shone 
in her room, and traced it gleaming 
through the casements of the galleries ; 
tliey will be here directly, and then he 
will take her away from the castle for 
ever.” 

“ The sooner the better,” said Rug¬ 
by ; “ for the night is far advanced, and 
I would willingly seek my couch.” 

The jester heeded him not. “ She 
was always kind to me ; aye, even yes¬ 
terday, she gave me bread and meat, 
and bid me be of good cheer. What 
has she to do with her uncle's conduct 
to me? Would it not be different, if 
she could help it ? Is there no other 
way to wound him, save through Acr ?” 
Whilst the jester thus unconnectedly 
maundered on, a slight bustle in an 
adjoining chamber, struck the ear of 
Rugby, and then a piercing shriek an¬ 
nounced the near vicinity of some ter¬ 
rified female. Redmond bounded into 
the air, as though shot, when the sound 
reached him, and then, half inarticu¬ 
lately, exclaimed,— 
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*• ’Tis her voice ! ’tis she! the kind, 
the good, the gentle—I played with 
her when a child, and watched her 
grow to womanhood, and shall / cause 
her sorrow ? No, no, she must yet be 
*«aved,'’ and he rushed through the door, 
into the court-yard, and disappeared. 
Again the scream was repeated, and 
hesitating no longer, Rugby darted 
across the chamber, threw open the 
inner door, and in another moment, 
stood before the mock preacher, who 
with one arm round her waist, was en¬ 
deavouring to force forward a young 
girl, from whom the shrieks had pro¬ 
ceeded." 

How, sir ?" exclaimed Rugby ; 

How is this ? Said you not the wo¬ 
man went willingly ?" 

" Marry, and so she doeth, good sir, 
but her humour is peevish this even, 
nothing more; come, my own dear," 
but the girl falsified his word, for, es¬ 
caping from his grasp, she rushed to¬ 
wards Rugby, and sank at his feet.” 

“ Mercy, aid, save me !” she franticly 
exclaimed; *' this man, who, under the 
guise of religion, sought and found hos¬ 
pitality here, now seeks, first by de¬ 
ception, and'then by rude violence, to 
force me away with him. In pity's 
name, save me from this danger.” 

This enterprize must be aban¬ 
doned,” and Rugby spoke in that cold, 
decided manner, which argues a fixed 
determination. 

** Good, my friend," replied the ca¬ 
valier ; “ and wherefore ?” 

"Because the lady is not willing; 
she seeks for protection, and must have 
it" 

" I thought," retorted the other, with 
a sneer; you were prepared to war 
with all the sex ?" 

*‘I overrated mine own humour," 
said Rugby, calmly; “ I now, upon 
experience, find I was not framed to see 
a woman’s tears, and scorn her sor¬ 
rows.” 

“ How sentimental! aye, and chi- 
valric ! Well then. Master Rugby, we 
must exchange passes. I will not re¬ 
sign the prize so nearly won, at the 
command of a houseless vagrant,” and 
he drew, and as he did so, thrust back 
the puritan wig, and once more suffered 
his cavalier tresses to fall u|ion his shoul¬ 
ders. A sudden thought struck Rug¬ 


by, as he too unsheathed his weapon: 
" Ah! and is it thus we meet, then ? 
1 know you now, my Lord of Roches¬ 
ter." 

Rochester—for it was indeed, that 
self-willed, profligate nobleman, half 
started, and his face flushed with an¬ 
ger, at finding his incognito thus de¬ 
stroyed, while the intended victim 
screamed with renewed terror at the 
well-known name, and crept still closer 
to her defender. With characteristic 
coolness and audacity, the earl momen¬ 
tarily recovered from his confusion. 
" Ye know me; do you ? So be it, you 
know me then to be one of the best 
swordsmen in merry England; that all 
the arts of rapier, broadsword, and 
sabre, are my own; fail not, likewise, 
to recollect, that at the first clash of our 
weapons, Ralph Strong'ith'arm, will 
rush in, and brain thee with his club; 
moreover, that useless gewgaw of a 
weapon, now in thy hand, will be of 
little use, when opposed to this stout 
steel, which lately I borrowed of the 
castle armoury." 

" Rochester, years back, we met in 
France; wild and profligate, I always 
knew thee to be ; but surely not villain 
enough to wrong this innocent girl; 
you see she is unwilling to accompany 
you: away then, and suffer her in honour 
and safety, to return to her bower.” 

" That she may afterwards prove her 
gratitude to you, my princely Brutus, 
—hey ? No, no, so give her to me, or 
now for the clash of swords.” 

“ I am ready," eried Rugby, and he 
rushed forward to meet his antagonist. 
At the first pass, as the latter had fore¬ 
told, Rugby's frail weapon shivered to 
atoms, and Rochester, partly losing 
temper, in the heat of the moment, 
pressed on his rival, when the lady 
sprang from her recumbent position, 
and forcibly clung to his sword arm. 

" Strike not," she screamed; " strike 
not an unarmed adversary, my lord; 
see ye not his sword is broken ?” 

"He is my enemy,” fiercely cried 
Rochester; in an instant he recovered 
his accu^omed levity, and lowered the 

f )oint of his sword. “ I thank you, 
ady,” he answered; " for the worthy 
hint, then, turning to Rugby, " what 
is thy chance worth now, most redoubt¬ 
able defender?" he sneeringly inquired; 
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but Rugby’s eyes were fixed on the 
pallid features of the girl, now first 
turned full towards him. 

“ One word, one word,” he mattered 
incoherently; “Your name is—is— 
Alice Eccleston, say;—^is it not so 

“ It was once so," replied tlie lady 
falteringly; “ but when the king re¬ 
stored my forefather’s estates, ’twas 
changed to Neville.” 

“ What does all this mean ?” inquired 
Rochester, “ or, rather, what is it to 
me ?” 

“ More than you think for, my lord,” 
gloomily said Rugby, “ you gave me a 
pistol, as you may chance to remember, 
behold,” and ho drew from under his 
cloak, hisleft hand, in which was grasp¬ 
ed the weapon; “ had not that woman’s 
features palsied my hand, nay, even 
my heart, you had, ere this, paid with 
your life for this lawless action; but 
now, do as ye please, no let or hindrance 
shall yc have from me.” 

“ Oh, say not so," screamed the lady ; 
** do not you desert me; deliver me 
not to misery and despair.” 

‘'Did not you deliver me to misery 
and despair,” exclaimed Rugby, and 
with such vehemence, that the stone 
walls reverberated the sound, and both 
his hearers involuntarily started; “ you 
are amazed, you look on me as though 
you thought me mad, girl: I am not 
mad, and .with one word. I’ll prove it 
to you; I am—I am Walter Vere I'’ 

“ Walter Vere ?” screamed the lady, 
“ then I am safe still!” 

“ Walter Vere !” exclaimed the earl, 
“then my devoir is not accomplished 
yet!” 

“ Yes,” gloomily added Rugby ; 
“ Sir Walter Vere, to whom you. Lady 
Alice, played the inconstant; the very 
man whose hopes you nourished untU 
they became part of his very existence; 
and then, with levity and neglect, 
crushed—annihilated them. The hour 
for vengeance is arrived; behold, Alice, 
how I act;—without a sigh—without 
an efibrt to save, I resign you to the 
spoiler; take her, my lord of Rochester 
—‘ Alice screamed,’—had she been 
true to me, 1 would have perished to 
spare her one single pong; but now—it 
joys my soul to see her anguish.” 

“ Away then,” cried the earl, “ let us 
not dday; come lady— 


“ No—no—I will not move,’’ shriek¬ 
ed Alice, as she struggled in his grasp. 
“ Walter, Walter, you are deceived— 
fatally deceived—1 never wronged— 
never was inconstant to you; behold 
here, at my bosom, hangs your por¬ 
trait, the one you gave me at parting; 
it has never been cast from me—^the 
heart which pants beneath it is yours 
—in mercy then, save me !” 

“ Ha 1 that portrait } Is it possible ?” 

“ Come, come, Alice, these struggles 
are vain; mine you must be,” said 
Rochester, as he bore his beauteous 
prize toward the door. 

“ Hold, sir,” cried Rugby; “ this 
must be explained; if—if Alice has, 
indeed, been true to me-” 

“ I am tl^ine—^thine only,” murmured 
Alice; breathless with agitation. 

“Then, my lord, you must pause—” 

“ Pause, master Rugby ? no, no, I 
have paused already too long; what 
ho! Ralph, Redmond, what ho!” and 
momentarily the giant Strong’ithe-Arm 
burst into the ciiamber. “ Seize yon¬ 
der malapert, and if he resist, brain him 
with your club. Now, Alice, to the 
carriage.” Ralph sprang towards Rug¬ 
by, to carry these instructions into exe¬ 
cution, and received the contents of the 
latter’s pistol in his brawny chest, and, 
whilst his mighty frame rolled in dying 
agony to the ground, his destroyer 
darted upon Rochester who, taken by 
surprise and encumbered with the al¬ 
most senseless form of Alice, could 
make but impotent resistance, wrested 
from him his sword, and threw him to 
the centre of the apartment, himself 
guarding the door for egress. 

“ Foiled, by the Mass!” said Roches¬ 
ter, “ one struggle more though, most 
potent master Rugby.” 

“ ’Twould be useless,” answered 
Rugby, coldly; “ listen, my lord, to 
those sounds,” and, as he spoke, the 
alarum of the castle rung briskly, and 
numbers of people were heard advui- 
cing, and, above all, rose the shrill 
voice of the jester, as he said: 

“ Master John is a good fellow, but 
I love my mistress best; so on, on lads, 
to save her.” 

“ By heaven," exclaimed Rochester, 
“I shall be discovered; and, should 
this adventure reach the court, per¬ 
chance ruined as well!" A sumen 
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thought appeared to strike him: Mas¬ 
ter Walter Vere you must assist me ; 
detain these people until my carriage 
has conveyed me hence, and afterwards 
conceal my name.” 

“ And why ?” asked Rugby. • 

" For two most powerful motives :— 
first, because in consideration thereof, I 
will presently move the king and par¬ 
liament to restore your estates; se¬ 
condly, because I will prove to you 
that lady’s fidelity.” 

“ Ha! I accept the terms; but be 
speedy, else 'twill exceed my power j” 
and he crossed the chamber, and barred 
the door leading to the interior of the 
castle, just in time to preclude the en¬ 
trance of the jester, the baron, and nu¬ 
merous servitors who clamoured loudly 
for admittance. 

“ The tale,” said Rochester hastily, 
and anon glancing with ill concealed 
uneasiness toward the door, is soon 
told. When you and I were together, 
squandering away our wealth at the 
court of Charles in Prance—I, hoping 
to secure this fair creature for m 3 fsclf, 
even then loving her dearly, obtained 
her letters directed to you, and, by the 
arts ye wot not of, made you think her 
false." ' 

“ Villain !” exclaimed Rugby, 
Nonsense," said Rochester, " all's 
fair in love; if I was a villain to hatch 
lies, you were a fo'ol to credit them of 
so fair a lady,” and he bowed to Alice. 
“ Now, most valiant Rugby or Vere, 
woman-hater or gallant, or any other 
alias, may I depart?” 

His latter words were lost upon 
Rugby, who had thrown himself upon 
his knee before Alice; whilst she, 
hanging fondly on his shoulder, mur¬ 
mured forgiveness almost before it was 
asked. 

“ Marry,” resumed the earl, " this is 


e leasant to be third in a love party! 

ly the bright eyes of my mistress, 1 
like it not." Another sound caught his 
earHa 1 They are going round to 
the courtyard; so—so—master Walter, 
you will have full revenge at last!” 

“ Not so,” exclaimed Rugby, turning 
from Alice j “ the ecstacy of this mo¬ 
ment induces a full formveness of the 
past; away, away, my lord;” and he 
threw open the door which led through 
the outer chamber to the courtyard. 

" Farewell, then,” said Rochester, 
“ Please Momus, 1 shall reach London 
to-morrow, and then I will mention 
your hard fortune to the king; for the 
present, Rugby, remember secrecy is 
the word;” then, turning to the lady, 
he added, half serious and half joking, 
“ this night, madam, has almost made 
me a convert to the doctrine of virtuous 
love. And now, most amiable lovers, 
good night.” lie darted from the 
chamber, crossed the courtyard, dexte¬ 
rously escaping the grasp of those who 
sought to detain him, sprang into the 
carriage, gave the signal to his posti¬ 
lions and, with the speed of lightning, 
fled from Neville. 

” Your uncle, Alice ?” demanded 
Vere; 

“ Is impatient to behold you, and 
will most willingly forgive, as I do, all 
past errors. See! he comes.” 

Then we may yet be happy !” ex¬ 
claimed Vere. " Once reinstated in 
my father’s home, and with you, Alice, 
for my wife, all that this world affords 
of happiness must be mine.” 

The hopes of Walter and the pro¬ 
mises of Rochester were all fortunately 
fulfilled ; the unjustly attainted estates 
were restored, and long did their pos¬ 
sessor and his lovely bride live to talk 
of, and bless the happy chance which 
had effected “ The Lover’s Rescue.” 
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TRUTH. 


Hast ever seen a feather in the air. 

By softly whispering breezes borne along 
The aerial way ? 

Hast noted, how each tiny breath will bear 
The sailing down, aloft, with force too strong 
For it to stay 


Like captive then it yields ; yet short delay. 
And, when the breath is spent, it slowly sinks 
Adown again : 

Another comes, und still compeird t' obey, 

’Tis floated higher, that one even thinks 
It falls in vain. 


(As, when the sorrowing mind, perhaps awhile. 
By others’ joy invited to be gay. 

May then be boon : 

Yet, 'tis no healthy, but a sickly smile. 

That, o'er the pallid cheek, is seen to play ; 

It fades too soon.) 


Again adown ; and now, perchance, the wiml 
Is later in its coming than before j 
It fulls full low : 

The breeze no longer fans it up we find. 
Beneath the current, now its power is o’er. 
In vain’t may blow. 


Just so with Truth ; though Erhor may pervert 
Its present triumph ; yet it must, at last. 

Stand firm and free ; 

Although each noxious breath awhile may hurt. 
The tender bud shall 'scape the coming blast. 
And sov’reign be I 


Not like the downy feather shall it lie. 

Subject, e’en then, to every passing breeze. 

From none secure : 

Truth shall subdue, and force its foe to fly. 

Pursued on every hand by its decrees. 

Till all is pure. 

H. C. 


C C—VOL. XII. JUNE, 1838f 
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THE HAUNTED HOUSE. 

BY MISS EMMA WHITEHEAD. 

(Continued from page 448, May.) 

t 


Sergeant Hugh Doyle, the dra¬ 
goon, as he quitted Fairy Fanny at the 
door of Mr. Astel’s chamber, smiled 
bitterly in memory of the past, and has¬ 
tily entered the room, where he found 
Herbert Astel involved, like himself, 
in deep and painful thought. He, 
however, was only devising how to 
claim the property which otherwise 
would eventually belong to Emily, and 
in such a manner as to run no personal 
hazard. 

Desperation is sometimes the best 
friend of misery, and when Mr. Astel 
contemplated .the destitute condition of 
his daughter, he reagned himself to the 
blind impulse of affection, and regardless 
of future consequences determined to 
make known his existence and assert 
his right of inheritance, if only for her 
sake. Yet, though he so resolved, some 
secret dread suggested the necessity of 
caution, and from his reliance alone in 
the honor of Counsellor Lewisteme had 
he, at last, confided in him, and de¬ 
spatched his daughter upon the happy 
errand which avowed his escape and 
gave him open|y a (daim to the property 
thus bequeathed to him. Emily had 
joyfully undertaken the task, altogether 
ignorant of the risk he incurred by the 
chance of his being discovered in the 
asylum where he had remained so long 
concealed. But no sooner was he in¬ 
formed that another claimant was likely 
to appear, in the person of a youth, long 
since supposed to be dead, than new 
disQuiet and difficulty perplexed him. 
Falling, therefore, into profound re¬ 
veries of thought, it was under such 
circumstances of necessity that he re¬ 
quested to see Sergeant Doyle. 

The soldier, indeed, possessed too 
much good sense not to perceive that 
these consultations were somewhat out 
of his way, but as he entered, the most 
skilful physiognomist could not have 
discovered that such an impression 
weighed upon his mind. His mien. 


not less intelligent than reserved, was 
full of the dignity becoming worth and 
independence of spirit. Emily arose 
and welcomed him courteously, while 
her father, who was pacing the room in 
restless excitement, stayed his steps, 
shook him by the hands, motioned him 
to be seated, continuing, nevertheless, 
his own unquiet action up and down 
the apartment. Embarrassment, impa¬ 
tience, and fear, were evidently at work 
within his bosom, but Hugh Doyle was 
apparently too much occupied by the 
curious skill with which the young 
lady exercised her needle, to take 
much notice of these symptoms of agi¬ 
tation. Herbert Astel at length pre¬ 
pared to speak. 

" The moment of explanation has 
come, for her benefit, that 1 may fulfil 
the last duty that I owe her ; I am con¬ 
tent to endure ignominy or shame, or, 
if my enemies prove too powerful for 
me, I will brave their machinations, and 
abide the fatal issue of this hour.” 

“ Not for me, father,” said the young 
lady, with mournful calmness, ''you 
would wrong yourself and me by bring¬ 
ing this misery upon us. It is neither 
just nor proper that you should crimi¬ 
nate yourself, dr become the victim of 
treachery for my sake; moreover, let 
me hope that you will not belie me so 
much.” 

“ Silence, Miss Astel,” her father 
cried, and, in nervous irritability, he 
paused ere he spoke again. " Hence¬ 
forth we will understand one another— 
you, to whom and what you are bound, 
and by what ties of duty—and I, whe¬ 
ther motives of love or dread will in¬ 
duce you to obey me. For you. Ser¬ 
geant Doyle, let us hear what honestv 
and courage will say to that which 
seems like cowardice or guilt; but 
here, sir, I throw away the trammels 
which have bound me;" and, as he 
seated himself, his trembling hands and 
livid complexion might have been well 
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regarded as omens portentous or indi¬ 
cative of crime. 

“ I can only say, sir, that you may 
command my services in what way you 
will," said the dragoon, "only let no 
passing anger compel you to reveal that 
of which you may repent.” 

“ Let me entreat you, dear father, 
say not another word,” faltered the 
young lady, " for all my love and ho¬ 
nour are your own, and remember that 
il^ to obtain this property, you make 
those sacrifices, you buy it at a price 
even dearer than my life." 

“ Do you see, sir, the happiness of 
having children?" asked Herbert Astel. 
“ Here is one ready to vouch for lier 
parents’ guilt; aye, to believe that her 
father is a murderer, and that with as 
little remorse as if it were to speak of 
his high honour ; and doubtless she 
can give evidence in confirmation of the 
fact, or undertake to argue the point 
whether or no, and this to show her 
skill and insight into human character." 

" Suppose you speak to me alone, 
sir," saitl Doyle, in some perplexity, 
“ and inform me how to prosecute your 
claim upon this fortune, or wherefore 
you resign it." 

“ No, sir, no,” he answered; " look 
in the girl’s face, and there find corro¬ 
boration of the words I have spoken. 
She has wasted away with amiable 
sympathy of the crime that oppresses 
me; she assumes the soft voice of con¬ 
solation, humbly abets all my manoeu¬ 
vres of concealment, and only fails to 
call me the villain that she thinks me.” 

“ Nay, this is too cruel, you must 
excuse me, sir,” said the soldier, and he 
moved to withdraw. 

“If you please, sergeant, you must 
remain,” said Emily, quietly continuing 
her work. “ My father argues with 
singular unkindness and unlike himself, 
but in this instance I wish him to believe 
that no prospect of wealth can ever 
compensate me for any act wherein he 
shall be injured for my supposed ad¬ 
vantage." 

It shall be ,all revealed, never¬ 
theless, girl," said her father, and, 
while he spoke, he pressed her wrist 
with such emphatic energy tliat he left 
the mark of violence where he touched. 
The soldier beheld the action in mingled 
scorn and pity, and, not aware that the 


excited mind may unintentionally com¬ 
mit such ills, believed him now capable 
of any inhumanly with which the world 
might charge him. Perhaps the sad 
sight of womanly softness, doomed to 
such severity, had its full weight in 
prejudicing his thoughts, but however 
that might be, he now regarded her 
father with distrust fast verging into 
absolute aversion. 

“ You must make up your mind to 
the worst, Emily,” said Astel at last, as 
if ashamed of his sudden violence, “ for 
you may yet be applauded for your 
penetration in rccogniising that as guilt 
which looks so very like it. The tale 
is, however, shortly told.” 

“ I do not jjerceive,” interrupted 
Hugh Doyle, beholding the ghastly 
change in Miss Astel, “ nor can I com¬ 
prehend what relation this can have to 
your right in the Hamburgh property. 
Let me hope that you do nut think me 
curious in your affairs, which need, in 
truth, no explanation to me, sir.” 

“ It is an exposure that I have myself 
sought," said Astel, in deep embarrass¬ 
ment, “ and let me rely on you to direct 
me, since your conduct has taught me 
to put trust in you ; for that I have 
been wronged, betrayed, duped, de¬ 
ceived, is only one portion of my 
misery ; and, girl, no fainting or folly, 
for you must hear it out.” 

His daughter gave her melancholy 
assent, and as Herbert Astel paused, 
he now became aware of the soldier’s 
casual regards being fixed upon him, 
and quailed beneath this inquiring 
scrutiny, as if under the dominion of 
fear or the striving of conscience. But, 
notwithstanding this, it also appeared 
that he sought to assume some show of 
resolution and calm decision of purpose, 
but, through this feigned outward ad¬ 
dress, the truth of his confusion and 
uncertainty of mind were only too ap¬ 
parent, and this to the most fearful 
degree of human shame imaginable. 

“ You have, doubtless, heard of the 
extraordinary murder of Amelia Astel?” 
he all at once hastily inquired, “and 
that I was one of the supposed perpe¬ 
trators of the deed.” 

The soldier hesitated in pronouncing 
an answer in the negative, like one 
who 8u^>ected the sanity of his inter¬ 
rogator, but, seeing the horror that 
c c 2 
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en/fTossed Emily Astd, he replied, 
smiling, as if at the absurdity of the 
question. 

“ It is true, however, and fatally so,” 
said Astel. “ But, as there is a living 
judge above us, I am innocent of that 
enormity, and were I to appear before 
him at this hour, I would asseverate 
and swear the same. No, sir, it is not 
to be believed, that on the simple fact of 
her preferring one more rich or pros¬ 
perous than myself, that I should com¬ 
mit such outrage upon humanity, 
forget the sacred bond of our youth, 
dissever the last tie which bound us to 
each other,—^and then her life so pre¬ 
cious to me,—for sir, we were lovers at 
one lime.” 

“One would think that only hate 
could do such villain’s work as that,” 
said the soldier; “ but then, its the 
hardest thing in life to meet a rival in 
the way of love, and if you had mea¬ 
sured swords with him, there would 
have been some bravery in it.” 

“ But listen, Doyle,” said the other. 
**In the estimation of some people, I 
had good reason for unkindness towards 
her. She had vowed to be mine, and 
yet united herself to another. When 
•we met, she charged me with deceit and 
treachery: mad with misfortune, we 
quarrelled long and bitterly; and it 
may be argued that there were motives 
on my side to desire her death, for I 
was then a beggar, and her maternal 
inheritance devolved to me.” 

“ May I enquire how you became 
implicated in the deed ?” asked the 
dragoon : “ though innocent, yet chance 
might so betray you.” 

“ It did, it did,” cried Astel, hur¬ 
riedly. “ The same cruel destiny that 
separated us, awaited us both on the 
night of her unhappy death; and from 
that very moment, tracked by the shade 
of that dark hour, my life has been a 
withering curse, my existence hateful 
to me, and I,—I have been the victim 
of conscience, mocked everlastingly by 
the memory of that event.” 

“ Ask him no more. Sergeant Doyle,” 
said the young lady. “ He is ever at 
war with himself, and will talk wildly, 
and conjure up strange tales, but be¬ 
lieve him not, he is not to be believed. 
Let me entreat you to hearken no 
more.” 


Doyle who had been hitherto looking 
downward with sedulous intentness, 
now glanced about him in the action of 
enquiry, but neither responded to his 
gaze. Emily Astel pursued her em¬ 
ployment in painful serenity of sorrow ; 
the marble rigidity of her mien, just 
relaxed enough to enable her to con¬ 
tinue her mechanical occupation, while 
her father was shrunk into him.<«elf, 
overcome with humiliation, or it might 
be, the consciousness of guilt. How¬ 
ever, he darted an uncertain glance in 
the soldier's direction, and hastily with¬ 
drew it. 

“ I am not to be thwarted, Emily, or 
to be again betrayed,” said he, with 
angry bitterness. “ I have decided on 
the full confession of my feelings, my 
persecutions, and my wrongs ; and let 
me now seek the advice of this man, or 
convey me to the nearest magistrate to 
take my deposition upon the case as it 
then existed—as it now exists.” 

“ I trust, sir," said Doyle, “ that you 
will not involve me in the necessity of 
exposing any errors that you may have 
committed, nor indeed do I wish to 
hear those secrets which it has cost you 
so much anxiety and misery to keep.” 

“ It was in the dusk of the evening,” 
said Astel, as if he were conning some 
oft-repeated subject by rote. “ I in¬ 
tended to bid her farewell, and quit the 
country for ever ; Sir Andrew was from 
home, 1 visited her, and found her alone. 
In broken explanation we discovered 
that she had been duped into marriage, 
that I had been betrayed by him whom 
I employed to convey my letters, for I 
was then at variance with her ftithcr. 
In anger we had met, we now conversed 
in tears ; and yes, it was so, late that 
night we parted ; and she in tenderness 
gave to me some token of her kindness. 
The hour was late, nor do I know how 
the time passed; when I perceived that 
it was money she had given me, I 
turned and retraced my way, wishing 
to return it.” 

The speaker here ceased under the 
influence of some overpowering emo¬ 
tion ; the soldier played with his helmet 
in all the sympathetic distress of one’ 
who hears, or expects to hear, the crimi¬ 
nal confession of bis fellow-man; while 
diverted by this plausible commence¬ 
ment, Emily Astel breathed more freely. 
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and relaxed the vigour of her occu¬ 
pation. 

** And what hour of the night might 
this be, sir ?” said the dragoon. 

“ Dark, it wj^s the purple darkness 
of deepest night, it might be between 
twelve and one," answered Astel ; and 
in agitated whispers, he added :—I 
returned to the house, the family had 
gone to rest, the street door yielded to 
my touch, I went to her room : still hor¬ 
ror was upon me and 1 culled, but my 
breath heaved louder than my tongue 
could speak, my feet pattered in dab¬ 
bled moisture as 1 stole along. I entered 
the place where we had bade adieu, the 
lamp still burned, her blood crept on¬ 
ward, and met my footsteps to welcome 
me—she was dead." 

“ Infamous villains," cried Doyle, 
grasping his sword; “ and they have 
murdered her.” 

“ Oh ! God bless you for those 
words,” gasped Emily ; “ then you 
know it was not my father." 

“ Yes, she was gone,” groaned Astel; 
“ and as 1 knew it and felt it, and ac¬ 
knowledged it, the abiding curse of my 
life ; the friend whose mockery and 
triumph have brought me to want and 
dishonor, and ignominy was near and 
derided me. He told me that I had 
killed her, and I saw that it w’as true." 

Hugh Doyle answered not, but 
turned his interrogating glance of judg¬ 
ment upon hitn, and as mortal eyes are 
dazzled with the sun, thus did the 
senses of Herbert Astel reel and be¬ 
come dizzy, before the unwinking scru¬ 
tiny of his companion. It was as 
though he sickened, and sunk away 
before its influence. 

“ The doors were open, and I was 
found there alone,” said Astel ; “ my 
feet were soaking in her blood, my arms 
had clasped her. In the anguish of 
separation I had left her, and forgot my 
sword ; the mantle that had clad me 
now wrapt her form, that sword had 
killed her. You will allow, at least, I 
looked too like her murderer.” 

“ But these facts .«urely were never 
yet made public," cried Doyle; “ as they 
might have carried something like con¬ 
viction with them. It might have been 
dangerous, sir." 

“Some space of time passed by," 
said Astel, ^‘and Giles Mullin was be¬ 


side me. He bad been myebnfidant, 
my uncle's clerk, and now was in the 
service of Sir Andrew. ^^le smiled,— 
his smile is worth a human life. He 
whispered me that I was in his power, 
hinted of her lost reputation, lost 
through the fatal visit of this night. 
He only said the word: caught in the 
snare, 1 bribed him, promised him eter¬ 
nal benefits, and bound myself to be 
the slave of infamy—the sport of vil¬ 
lainy,—all for the wretched life which 
was permitted me.” 

“ You must have surely been mad, 
sir,” said the dragoon; “ when possibly, 
by your own account, your evidence 
would have sufficed to save yourself, to 
clear the reputation of the lady, and 
possibly, might have given the clue to 
the true murderer.” 

“ It might have been so,” said Astel, 
in renewed confusion; “ but he threat¬ 
ened me, declared his intention to charge 
me with the crime; 1 looked around, 
and took the terms he offered. Yes, 
yes; her blood was on me, and here it 
is felt, even to this very hour.” 

“ You know best to what extent of 
guilt you stand committed,” said Hugh 
Doyle. 

“ I must have left the doors open,” 
said Astel; “ and thus opened the way 
to her destruction,.for I stole from the 
place unseen, since my habits of dissi¬ 
pation, my character for profligacy, 
would have been the ruin of her repu¬ 
tation for ever.” 

“ Let me frankly own to >ou,” said 
Doyle, “ that I still cannot see sufficient 
reason for the measures you adopted, 
and if you wish the world not to judge 
harshly, you will be silent on this 
point; for this bribery of the man, 
what purpose did it answer, but of 
ignominious bondage to yourself?” 

“ Why, the fear of death, the dread 
of infamy,” cried Astel, Efigerly; “ even 
natural cowardice, may be found to be 
the best excuses of my conduct, and if 
not, I dare the worst. I have been 
subject to this villain, his intimidation, 
threats, extortions, till oppressed with 
the memory, my fortune ruined, and 
health destroyed, I attempted to fly 
the country, and was defeated." 

“ Weak and miserable absurdity," 
cried the dragoon, “ to fly before the 
scoundrel who had wronged you ! Nut 
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one step would I have retreated, but 
braved him at the foot of the gibbet, 
and to the last This was the way to 
prove your innocence: the only way.*' 
Oh! do not say so, but bid him 
be concealed until we quit this place," 
cried Emily, whose agitation had hither¬ 
to kept her silent. “ Resign all pros¬ 
pect of the estate, dear father; it cannot 
avail me now, and let us fly together; 
it is the only kindness that you now 
can do for me." 

** You see, it is as I say, Doyle, she 
thinks me guilty," said A^el, smiling 
bitterly,,—" but what had best be done. 
To claim the property, is but to bring 
upon me the new infliction of this man’s 
persecutions; and sir, the lawyer, his 
friend, had taken especial liking to my 
daughter, so that my life, at length, 
was to be bought at this last price of 
human honour." 

The soldier fumbled with his sword- 
hilt and muttered words of scorn, till 
silenced by the manner of Emily Astel, 
who rising suddenly threw herself upon 
her father’s bosom. The action was 
full of the timid dignity and modesty 
that awes while it enchants. “ I do not 
plead for you, my father,” said she, 
but only for myself. “ Yes, bid me go 
again to Mr. Lewisteme, the secret is 
safe with him, resign your interest and 
mine, and let us escape from him, far 
sooner than that man, that Cravenlaw; 
dear sir, you know my meaning, and 
yield for my sake, since you will not 
for your own." 

“ Never, never," he exclaimed, with¬ 
drawing fVom her embrace. ‘‘ This 
boy, this new heir, is but some fresh 
deception in the hands of Cravenlaw ; 
I left the proofs of my right to the 
estate pawned to him, till the time I 
could redeem them. You are my legal 
representative, and to you they belong; 
it is the least justice that can be done 
you. Sergeant Doyle, I look to you for 
counsel, and hope this kindness from 
you." 

“ If you had b^e me meet the fel¬ 
lows in the field, or even at the game 
of single stick, I could have said some¬ 
thing to it," he answered, in bluff 
embarrassment ; " but really here, this 
Counsellor Lewisteme would suit your 
purpose better. However, if convinced 
of your own innocence, 1 would assert 


it even unto death; but if the thought 
of self-reproach deter you. I would 
retire, concealing my own safety, and 
leave this lady to assert her rights. This 
can be done, I will 4^end her from 
peril, and Counsellor Lewisteme shall 
do the rest." 

Thus speaking, he smiled as with the 
encouragement of hope, but Emily re¬ 
plied with looks bedimmfd with tears, 
and her father flung away, and paced 
impatiently the room. 

“ It is the intention of Providence 
that this event should be cleared up," 
he said, at length, “ and let it be ful¬ 
filled. I will have my claims urged to 
the uttermost, and will openly appear. 
I tire of my fears, and will not flinch 
even at the latest hour. But, sergeant, 
think upon it." 

“ I will give you my opinion,” an¬ 
swered Doyle, rising to retire, “ and 
you shall take it as it is meant. There 
are many facts, even in your statement, 
that must go against you, that must 
prejudice the mind in your disfavor; 
for the love of her, I would conce^ 
them.” 

“ You told Mr. Lewisteme, that there 
were motives of secrecy and caution,” 
asked Astel, addressing his daughter, 
who answered in a faint affirmative ; 
and after a lengthened pause, he added : 
“ These facts shall now be stated to 
him, one and all. Sergeant Doyle, let 
me see you again.” 

“And this man’s name is Mullin, 
Giles Mullin asked the soldier. 

“ The same, sir, the same said 
Herbert Astel. 

“ He is of the nature of a cat, and 
to be treated like one," was the answer. 

“ Have you any papers that expose 
these extortions, this intimidation, sir ?” 

“ None, none that bear proof about 
them,” said Astel ? “ the money he 
gained was nothing of great conse¬ 
quence to me ; but oh! the property 
lost or squandered in nervous madness 
and mental misery ; there, there, he 
ruined me 

“ He is a fellow to be defeated, but 
we must not meet him face to face," 
said the dragoon ? " I should like to 
worn him as I'm a man." 

“ I need not enjoin secrecy ; and let 
me see you soon," said the other ? but 
still, £» they parted, they drew aside in 
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deep conversation together. It seemed 
that the dragoon received some in¬ 
structions from Mr. Astel, but little of 
their meaning liras heard by Emily, 
excepting when, all at once, Hugh 
Doyle burst into open laughter. 

" Should you mind watching the 
house? should you fear it?" was the 
question. 

“I fear, I!’' laughed the soldier. 
“ No, no, trust me, not all the ghosts 
and haunted houses in the kingdom." 

After these words nothing more 
was audible, till at last, on her father 
giving further information, the soldier 
retired. But he was in some perplexity, 
for he foresaw that the present design 
could never prove of any benefit to Mr. 
Astel. He was compelled to admit 
there were certain evidences against 
him ; for instance, his midnight return 
to the house, the pretence of restoring 
the money, the fact of his being found 
on the spot, with other circumstances 
which might go a considerable way in 
the argument of his guilt. 

He felt too truly indeed, that he 
might be innocent, but it was almost 
impossible for him to bring proof of it; 
and now Hugh Doyle feared and trem¬ 
bled for the first time in his life. But 
no sooner had he departed, than Miss 
Astel renewed such gentle carasses and 
terras of endearing persuasion as might 
win her father to coincide in her opinion 
and renoimce his intentions for the pre¬ 
sent ; but though half kneeling in en¬ 
treaty she clung to him, he coldly threw 
her away, reminding her that her own 
suspicions and doubts had led him to 
this determination, and that nothing 
could now alter it. 

** Remember girl,” said he, in some 
excitement, “ remember, you have al¬ 
ready sacrificed for me one who was 
dearer than ever I could be; now, you 
will at least, gain a fortune, even though 
you should lose a father, and fortune 
i& another name for husband. At all 
events, it will buy you one, so let me 
be alone;” and thus he quitted her. 

Emily Astel, accustonied to misfor¬ 
tune, and to endure such variations of 
temper as it induces, beheld in patient 
resignation her father’s departure, nor 
reproached him in thought or word for 
his unkindness. But, as she sighed 
upon it, some dearer recollection wafled 


her emotion away, and she retraced in 
dreams that brought blushes along with 
them, all tlie pleasing incidents of the 
last few days. For even in sorrow this 
delight remained; the satisfaction of 
knowing that she had seen, heard, been 
in the presence of Edmund Lewisteme; 
that is, that she had beheld him for an 
instant, listened to his sigh, ruffled 
against him in passing, and all these 
circumstances are very fitting to be ad¬ 
mitted into the chronicles of true love ; 
at least, she deemed it to be fitting, and 
it is only a just supposition to infer 
that there are many in the wide world 
who agree with her in thought. 

But still, it is true that the conduct 
and feelings of men are at the best 
enigroatic.il, so at least, thought Lewis¬ 
teme, as he returned home in per¬ 
plexity and doubt of the smile with 
which Fanny Lynne had appointed him 
to meet the fair incognita ; and how he 
became reconciled to this dereliction 
from his first love, it has never been 
ascertained, but nevertlieless, upon the 
promise of that smile, he already began 
to jump at conclusions which were in 
themselves paramount to the confession, 
that he was willing to forget the past, 
and make amends for all the disappoint¬ 
ments he had hitherto experienced. 
But what would his mistress have said 
to this! It is believed that dead men 
tell no tales, nor loquacious women 
either that ever yet was heard of, and 
grief was never meant to be immortal; 
moreover, it has been averred, that 
Emily had too little vanity, not to have 
conceded this one point of constancy, 
that, at her death, he might be happy 
with ^her who should be able to please 
him. 

However, the charms of this beau¬ 
tiful unknown, now utterly occupied 
Lewisteme, and he waded patiently 
through parchments and debated in 
active controversy, with such fire of 
eloquence and obstinacy of research, 
that it astonished those about him. But 
he was under the new excitement of 
love, which stirs vnth ambition, and he 
dreamed of her and her applause; 
while, had others known the motive of 
these exertions they might have pitied 
it; yet, from such every-day causes, the 
inspirations of genius oftentimes arise. 
Thus, he argued and amused the hours 
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until the period of his appointment 
with young Fanny Lynne. 

Led by the impulse of recovered 
hope, he hurried along, and on reach¬ 
ing the Rose, paused to gain breath 
and self-composure ; till, weary of the 
task, in unrepressed agitation, he en¬ 
tered and presented himself before the 
beauty of the borough. 

This very enigmatical of all maidens 
laughed outright, in the full meaning 
of laughter, and bidding him tread 
softly, lest he should conjure up spirits 
with his foot-fall, led the way to the 
green chamber, celebrated as the abode 
of pleasant slumbers jid sweet dreams, 
once enjoyed by F .ily Astel, and here 
she would have leit him; but the force 
of past incidents and present asso¬ 
ciation worked such change upon him, 
the revulsion of feeling from unreal 
joy into certain melancholy, that Fanny 
Lynne beheld and paused, with smiles 
of wondrous import, awaiting what he 
might have to say. And what was best 
to be said, was matter of shrewd and 
speculative cogitation. It must not be 
too little, that would argue an unwor¬ 
thy indifference j if too much, it might 
suggest ridicule, or hint the really pain¬ 
ful state of his excited mind. But still 
the absurdity of 1 im situation struck 
him, and produced the corresponding 
smile of that which jilayed so mis¬ 
chievously in the mien of Fanny Lynne. 

“ I come by your own appointment,” 
said he, "and you must not leave me 
without explanation. Who is the lady ? 
Now can 1 see her? Nay, Fanny, I 
must and will hear something further." 

“ Oh you will see and hear enough 
f<ir any man," said Fanny ; “ and if ever 
you wish to know pretty ladies again, it 
is your own fault. As sure as you saw a 
spirit here one night, you shall behold 
it again. Aye, you may start, and some¬ 
thing might be told you, but find it out 
yourself.'' 

“ What might be told ?” asked he, 
still more perplexed by the sagacious 
nods which accompanied her words. 
" You know all my disire to serve and 
befriend you, for the sake of times past; 
you cannot have any better interest 
with me or deserve more; so come, tell 
me.” 

“ You said that you would save me 
from the hands of Cravenlaw,” said 
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she, so that it would be a pity that 
you should ever sigh again; but I have 
promised not to tell. But let me show 
you the way, and yoii shall find it 
out." 

Lewisteme, in new bewilderment, 
listened ; and was fain to imagine that 
she had lost one at least of her senses, 
yet when he perceived the malicious 
air of secrecy that possessed her, he 
was silent, but questioned her by such 
close scrutiny, that she was somewhat 
confused. 

“ Well, don’t be frightened,” she 
answered, smiling. “Whatever you 
hear, listen; and what you see, behold 
and watch. But keep your room till 
the moment arrive when all is safe, and 
then, at the sound of a silver bell, you 
may come forth, and cross tlie passage 
to the chamber opposite; enter and go 
forward, and you will see her. Remem¬ 
ber, 1 have not had my name for 
nc,thing:” So saying, Fanny Lynne 
waved her hand in playful adieu, and 
like one of that tiny race of mischief¬ 
making spirits from which she took her 
name, vanished as noiselessly, and with 
such airiness of motion as might hardly 
bend the feathered blade of grass 
whereon her footing lighted. 

She left Lewisteme in unspeakable 
amazement at her conduct, and full of 
anxiety respecting it; so much so, that 
his thoughts involuntarily recurred to 
their old subject of regret, as to some¬ 
thing even less painful than his present 
distraction. And how could he ever 
cease lamenting the beauty and worth 
which had once enchanted him, or ex¬ 
change it for the light and irivolous 
idea of one whom he had never known, 
and therefore could not value; besides, 
he began to suspect that he was the 
dupe of some preconcerted folly, and 
repented thoroughly of his weakness in 
coming there, perhaps, only to become 
a party to some absurd scene of expo¬ 
sure, or to meet with the ridicule which 
he richly deserved. 

As he thus meditated in inconceivable 
distress, the only refuge of all his high- 
fiown expectation was in the sad re¬ 
membrance of her, for whom he had 
resolved never more to mourn. In that 
chamber she had doubtless dreamed of 
him; but, could her innocence ever 
have imagined this hasty forgetfulness 
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of her affection ? He glanced towards 
the glass door where he had once be¬ 
held that beauteous vision, and the like¬ 
ness of all its awful reality uprose; it 
seemed as if he saw the form, and hailed 
it once again, so vividly his thought de¬ 
picted it, and suddenly, like one struck 
with the intuitive knowledge of the 
truth, he sprang up, and held his 
bursting heart, for could it be that she 
might still be living? He sickened 
with the pain of ecstacy, and then in 
very shame of the idea, turned from the 
glaring dame of light around him, and 
searched into the coming mist of night, 
which was fast sinking down upon the 
city. The window-panes were clouded 
with thick fogs; the ray of lamps, the 
space below, were almost invisible, but 
through the shadow'y grey of the dim 
atmosphere, he managed to trace out 
the shower of falling r:iin, in laggafld 
drops of moisture passing downward, 
and just escaped from the wan moonlit 
clouds, to melt and pass away in no¬ 
thingness. 

“ No,” he sighed with the decisive ac¬ 
tion imitative of the descending shower; 
“ even as youth and happiness and time, 
are seen and gone, come and hasten 
hence, like ^his frail rain; as pure as 
this she came, and has departed. 

While yet in this mournful state of 
emotion, he became aware that the noisy 
revellers and visitants of the Rose, were 
hastening away, and their departure left 
the sense of such oppressive silence as 
ensues in all places of public resort, 
to which the sound of mirth and gaiety 
is only found familiar. He listened 
deeply and long, and at length the ac¬ 
cent of the silver bell was heard; but 
only when it sounded the second time, 
tlid he move forward to obey it. 

Strict to the letter of his instruction, 
he left his lamp behind, and presently 
was standing at the door of the des¬ 
tined chamber. In strange palpitation, 
between uncertainty and the revived 
desire to behold the fair unknown, he 
lingered yet awhile, and trembled r.a 
he entered. The twilight of almost 
utter darkness obscured the room, but 
as he hesiuted, Fanny Lynne emerged 
from out its shadow, and motioned him 
on tip toe forward to another entrance, 
from whence the faint ray of light was 
emitted,,which thus imperfectly illu¬ 


mined the surrounding gloom. He ad¬ 
vanced, and would have spoken, but 
ere he could attempt it, the maiden 
brushed by him, and was gone from the 
place. 

He could not well tell how he ar¬ 
rived immediately opposite this open¬ 
ing ; such dizzy agitation occupied his 
senses, that he was only just aware that 
it was necessary to do so, but as his 
reeling faculties regained their strength, 
this beauteous vision dawned upon him 
in all its reality. She was seated with 
her back towards him, yet surely with¬ 
out reality, such heavenly resemblance 
of form could hardly well exist; so 
lovely was the sight, that he scarce 
breathed, while gazing on it. And 
when she moved and sighed, for all this 
speaks in the language of memory, the 
delusion was at least complete; but to 
his apprehension, he saw her, and her 
alone. He tremulously whispered and 
approached her. 

“ Madam! dear, and lovely creature,” 
he sighed, and with an almost unheard 
cry of alarm, she turned towards him, 
but she echoed that cry, as if with the 
last tones of expiring nature, and as he 
faintly touched her yielding figure, the 
stamp of momentary madness was im¬ 
pressed, where only the soul of intel¬ 
lect and wisdom had e.ver shown be¬ 
fore. lie stood stroking and smooth¬ 
ing the tresses on her brow, and when 
she uttered, “ Edmund, dearest Lewis- 
teme," sunk at once into the seat, to 
which she motioned; but this was but 
the calmness of the delayed tempest. 

No sooner did she attend him with 
motions of endearing and consolatory 
tenderness, than the certainty of truth 
was all apparent. He kissed her hands, 
lips, and throat, and clasped her to his 
heart in that hysterical passion, where 
tears express joy, and smiles depict the 
bitterness of misery, in all the perversity 
of distracted sympathy. At her gentle 
expostulation, one burst of manly emo¬ 
tion broke from him, fierce as his frenzy 
of delight, and strong as the happiness 
that called it forth, and onlpr when she 
herself was sunk into anguish, beyond 
even this relief, did his strength recover 
from tlie shock, and no longer succumb 
to the agony of bliss which overpowered 
him. It was now, that both looked 
into each other’s looks with confidence 
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entire, firm in the conviction of un¬ 
changing esteem. 

" Dear Edmund,” said she, in whis¬ 
pering faintness; forgive all the de¬ 
ception that has been practised, so 
shameful to me, and dreadful to your¬ 
self, and yet, in my unhappy fortune, 
only too necessary.” 

“ I may well forgive you the happi¬ 
ness of this moment,” said he ; and si¬ 
lent with excess of ioy, the busy throng 
of hope, oppressed him with all its 
strange confuuon of idea, and new vi¬ 
sions of felicity began to replace those 
which this hour had effaced ; but if this 
high excitement appear unreasonable, 
let those only judge, who have had one 
stmposed to be dead, restored to their 
anections, or having parted from some 
beloved object for ever find it suddenly, 
and at once returned unto its native 
home of truth and affection. "But 
why not let me know the secret ?" asked 
he, at length; " that some shelter might 
have been sought, more worthy of you.” 

" Dear Edmund,” said she, shrinking 
from his support, and wiping away her 
falling tears; " this is an accidental 
discovery, and better that it had never 
taken place; let us keep in mind that 
we are parted for ever; the distance 
between us is as great as that between 
life and death. You, at least, shall not 
be again deceived.” 

“No, I will not, dear Emily,” he 
cried; “ but will claim you,” and the 
fullness of his thoughts spoke out in 
energetic pressure ; but this action, in- 
steail of exciting reciprocity of kind¬ 
ness, only created terror and grief in 
her who dared to love, but did not dare 
to hope ; kindly therefore, she restrained 
him, and turned in despondency away. 

“ Your father willed it so, Edmund,” 
said she at length, “and ^en it was 
want of fortune, at all events it was 
thought to be so ; but now it will be 
the loss of honour—the want of that 
last principle which holds man to man 
in the common bond of society. No,” 
she added, roused into momentary en¬ 
thusiasm : “ would that we had not met 
again, and you had sought your happi¬ 
ness elsewhere, rather than you should 
find my father as he is, and me lost in 
the last abyss of human degradation.” 

“ What do you mean ?” he asked, 
“ Does not ray father know that you 


are living—befnend you and protect 
you ? Astel of Hamburgh is dead, my 
father's views will now be realized : but 
perhaps you, Emily, you are changed.” 

“ You might spare me the reproach,” 
she answered mildly; “ even this hour 
my weakness has confessed too much. 
And oh, did you never hear, surmise, 
imagine ?—did you never conceive that 
infamy and shame might ^separate us ^ 
Your fiither has acted justly, the for¬ 
tune will be mine ; but more than ever 
we are divided, Edmund.” 

“ I'll not believe it,” he exclaimed, 
“ dear girl, it shall not be so but as he 
beheld the calm despairing dignity of 
her regret, he was forced to understand 
it as the last rejection of his love, so 
decisive was the negative that it seemed 
to imply. They thus remained in si¬ 
lence some length of time together, he 
worshipping her presence whom he had 
missed' so long, and she fearing to re¬ 
gard him, lest she might betray the 
truth of hpr affection ; the same thought 
however, occupied them both. 

“ Have you never heard one—one 
fatal circumstance f” she at last trem¬ 
blingly faltered ; his willing arms sus¬ 
tained her, but the ghastly anguish of 
his manner, revealed that his thoughts 
had tended the right way, and its sym¬ 
pathizing gentleness confirmed him in 
the notion. The one word that his 
father had spoken, recurred to him, 
charging Astel with the last enormity 
of crime, and he was then a murderer, 
and to further his escape, were little 
better than guilt itself. But of what 
avail to argue his dishonour ? this 
was his daughter; and Lewistemc re¬ 
membered she was raised by virtue 
above most other beings, and now he 
clasped her closely, in the redoubled 
emphasis of pity and esteem. She 
passed her hands in soothing motion 
along his forehead, and rising with 
mournful firmness, withdrew from his 
embrace. 

“You see that imperative necessity 
commands it,” said she, “ and prudence, 
that guides us with safety through all 
the events of life, must direct you in 
this; besides, your wisdom, which coun¬ 
sels others, must learn to defend itself, 
and only misery and disgrace can ensue 
from opposition to this advice. What 
would you say more, Edmund ?" 
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I would, yes, 1 would marry you 
in spite of all," he cried; hcmour—is 
paltry honour bought by birth, and to 
forfeit happiness vx such poor com¬ 
pensation ; you cannot, must not yield 
to such absurdity. Oh! I could draw 
the rough draft of existence," he con¬ 
tinued ; the sketch of such content 
and homely blessing, that sage philo¬ 
sophy might smile and say, 'This is 
the way to pass a mortal life,’ and Emily, 
you surely sliall consent to it." 

" The home of an enduring friend- 
sliip, where truth and sympathy exist 
together, was never meant for us," she 
answered, and faintly smiled; but as 
Lewisteme grasped her hand in his, and 
she avoided this last entreaty, her father 
entered. It seemed that he had grown 
doubly grey in these few hours of ex¬ 
planation with Counsellor Lewisteme, 
and now decrepitude and misery weigh¬ 
ed on his exhausted spirits; but if so, 
he was not one to yield before their in¬ 
fluence. The same majestic motion 
awed die beholder, and that impertur¬ 
bable and morose serenity remarkable 
to him, was now again perceptible. 

You take advantage of the time, 
sir,” he said; “ the girl will have money, 
certainly, only take care you don’t again 
reject her. Miss Astel might have 
spared herself the chance of this humi¬ 
liation. That seat will do;—there girl, 
no fawning, no flattery." 

“ You wrong your daughter, sir, no 
less than me," said Lewisteme, in some 
agitation. " I have awaited your con¬ 
sent up to this hour, and now again— 
but the trembling negative of Emily 
Astel silenced him, and the contrast 
between his anxious air of hope, and 
her decisive rejection, was sufficiently 
explanatory. 

“ Hear what your father, sir, says," 
Herbert Astel answered; “ and the im¬ 
pression that this night’s secret has left 
upon him. 1 tell you, sir, the humble 
shun me, and the great despise me ; 
and then, girl, this Counsellor, your 
father, sir, my friend it seems, he re¬ 
commends me to be quiet, ^nd fly the 
country, and not to face my enemies ? 
He thinks—^in fact, believes—me to be 
the murderer.” 

As he ceased, Lewisteme glanced 
towards his daughter, and witnessed 
the deep abstraction of woe which 


wrapt her senses, more flrightful to him 
than anything, or ail which he had suf-' 
fered. 

" I will hear his opinion," said he, 
" and the facts of the case that you 
have mentioned, and give my unbiassed 
judgment, for the sake of tmt respect 
which 1 have hitherto owed you; and 
if there be any justification of the mea¬ 
sure, 1 should advise you to oppose and 
defy these villains, and will abet you to 
the utmost ability of my profession and 
fortune. Come, come, sir; we shall 
prosper yet.’’ 

'« Never, unless I brave it out," cried 
Astel; the misery of my past life urges 
me; death must be fast approaching, 
and 1 will have the mystery cleared up, 
but only in pity to that girl? She 
thinks, sir,—she thinks me guilty." 

" Oh ! not so, my father, indeed, in¬ 
deed," she cried; " but my fears for 
your safety.*' And she was interrupted 
b^ Lewisteme, who urged the impossi¬ 
bility of this belief, and suggested some 
ready pretext for hope and consolation. 
For he, with the unsuspecting nature 
of true honour, was apt to be credulous 
of other’s virtue, and in the spirit of 
early manhood, was zealous to combat 
fraud, and defend the injured or op¬ 
pressed. 

But Emily Astel, in the tumult of 
her feelings, though she heard, scarcely 
comprehended him; and at length, to 
conceal her emotions, seated herself at 
the table, and took her needlework. 

"I should think, sir, you find her 
altered ? *' said Mr. Astel, suddenly ad¬ 
dressing him; " you find me changed ? 
Salt-sea, rough winds, shipwreck, and 
escafie from death, want and woe, these 
are the things to leave a blighted ruin 
in the form of woman. And, sir, she 
may thank me for it," he added, with 
bitter and sarcastic expression. 

" She is wan and thin," cried Lewis¬ 
teme ; " but, sir, the same as ever to 
me,—to roe, sir." 

" I’m glad she is so,” answered he ? 

“ for she may be in need of your friend¬ 
ship. And that needlework, sir! Is 
it not shameful that this is the last, 
the only resource of woman’s want and 
weakness! Heavens ! that I should live 
to see it!’’ 

“ You must live to sec better days, 
dear sir," she said, in suppressed emo- 
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tion ; and Lewisteme glanced' his ap¬ 
plause of all her worth and virtue. 

“ My dear sir," he replied ; “ let us 
hope all things;" and in further con¬ 
versation, he offered his assistance and 
counsel; and by the frankness of his 
manner, and the sincerity of his good 
will, he soon induced Mr. Astel to place 
confidence in him, and established his 
claims to old acquaintance. 

Thus, as they sat conversing, gradual 
tranquillity and peace returned to the 
mind of Kniily Astel; and even her 
father seemed beguiled into passing 
content, and to have gained fresh con¬ 
fidence in himself and others; but 
Lewisteme allowed no unpleasant idea 
to intrude, being kept in that mimic 
paradise of joy, which, though endur¬ 
ing only for the moment, even the most 
wretched have felt and cannot fail to 
recognize. But this delight was strictly 
confined unto himself, at all events he 
thought so, though his mistress beheld 
the sweet delirium that entranced him, 
and flinched before the fire of that 
affection that burnt through him in each 
gesture. 

_ At length, her father bade them good 
night, and with more conciliatory kind¬ 
ness than was usual to him of late, 
reminded Lewisteme of his promise 
and left them together. The oppor¬ 
tunity was thus given for the full dis¬ 
cussion of their circumstances, and 
Lewisteme was fain to submit to the 
charge of inconstancy, and avow that 
only some imagined resemblance had 
hitherto directed him in tlie pursuit of 
her; and even this error Emily Astel 
forgave him. But when it came to the 
prosecution of his love suit, he felt that 
it was sacred ground where he was 
treading, and yielded in awe of the re¬ 
verence which it imposed, and she was 
grateful for the concession. Yet, it is 
true, that when he rose to depart, the 
separation was painful, as if they were 
never again to megt, and she would 
' have detained him even at the expense 
of caresses, but that blushes must have 
been paid dong with tliem. As it was, 
twice she called him back under pre¬ 
tence of having something further to 
say, and with the well-feigned reserve 
of modesty concealed her regret; and 
if visionary, saw something in this which 
roused him from his serenity into 


enthusiasm near akin to extasy; we 
fancy it was not only natural, but highly 
excusable. 

He went home on that night, in mind, 
body, and heart, an altered man ; his 
heart had recovered all its happiness, 
his body its vigor, his mind its elasticity 
and intellectual scope. He was fit for 
all things, and averse to none; for in 
fact, his character had noy undergone 
all that change which may be caused by 
the pleasing transition from misery to 
bliss—from grief to happiness. He 
was intent on solving tne mystery of 
the haunted house; or proving, if pos¬ 
sible, the innocence of Mr. Astel, and 
on defending him from the further ma¬ 
chinations of his enemies. Thus, he 
trod on air during the distance from 
the Rose Tavern to his own home. 

It may yet, however, be as well not 
to conceal that the time must come 
when the transport which ensued from 
this unexpected meeting must have an 
end, and like every other joy in life, 
be abridged of its peculiar benefits, and 
brought down to the level of that ordi¬ 
nary and social intercourse of sentiment 
which is most compatible with society, 
and with our views of every day exist¬ 
ence. But this time had not yet arrived 
with Lewisteme ; for hours after, he lay 
awake that night devising curious 
schemes of future happiness, and with 
as little remorse, as if the present were 
never doomed to pass away, or the 
future to belie our expectations. 

While he was yet contemplating the 
visions that his fancy conjured up,- the 
weight of heavy sleep oppressed him, 
and presently his thoughts were dis¬ 
torted with the imagery of dreams, 
represented in all the varied and gro¬ 
tesque figures peculiar to this species of 
mental delusion. Thus was he led 
through labyrinths of interminable in¬ 
tricacy, symbolic of the perplexity and 
doubt of human care and woe, and 
wafted to bowers in the gardens of some 
new Eden, where pleasure was always 
sought but never found; or when about 
to snatch ^t, some painted snake up- 
sprung from out the fiowers, or passing 

J rhantom scared him from his rest, and 
ed him on in all the haste of terror, 
where danger only overtook him. And 
sometimes Emily strayed with him 
thi ough these paths of pleasant sweet- 
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ness, and discoursed with such elo¬ 
quence as mortals fail to utter ; and 
now she fled with him in swift career, 
when all at once they were together in 
a deep ravine or natural valley cleft 
amid high rocks. . 

The mountain sides were clothed 
with larch and pine trees, and the red- 
berried ash, and stunted fir; and at all 
their roots there sprung the knotted 
weed and tangled brush-wood, form¬ 
ing a wilderness of such thick verdure, 
that it defied footsteps, and shut out all 
prospect. The stream that flowed in¬ 
cessant in its course, tracked every 
winding of this narrow vale, and as it 
rippled on in babbling current, washing 
tlie path that ran as slender as a thread, 
between the ledge of rocks and its own 
margin, it seemed that it might ^ap the 
sand they walked on, and lead them 
into ruin and destruction. But they 
could not escape. Ita silver motion still 
made music as it went, the verdure 
glowed in all its rich luxuriance, but 
the melody of nature was irksome, and 
the sameness of its beauty palled upon 
the sense. This way and that they 
turned, but there was no opening for 
their safety. Lewisteme appealed to 
her, but as he did so, it was no longer 
Emily, some other female form w'as 
clinging to him. The path grew nar¬ 
row and more narrow, and now the 
gurgling waters rose around, the voice 
oi‘ Emily now called, again it was her¬ 
self. But as he looked on her, she 
changed once more; and surely he had 
known this being elsewhere, she was 
the exact representative, she was the 
spirit of the haunted house. This hasty 
recognition roused him,he started, shook 
bis sleep away, and was awake. 

The breath of some one else besides 
himself, breathed audibly through the 
chamber, but by the shaded light of the 
night-lamp, nothing was discoverable, 
far or near, till, as his curiosity and 
wakefulness subsided, the deadness of 
stupor, next akin to slumber, stole again 
upon him. It was now, tlpit a human 
voice was heard near, in musical whis¬ 
pers of imperfect melody—the lowest 
possible tones of harmony, that might 
be best likened, in their effect, to the 
booming sounds that issue from a shell 
or to accents of concord singing afar 
off, and wafted through the distance to 


the hearer. But the latter case was 
here altogether impossible, for the 
words were entirely unknown to Lew¬ 
isteme ; but notwithstanding this, some 
sudden enlightenment of the senses, or 
the distinct utterance of the singer, who 
was, perhaps, situated in some nearer 
vicinity than might be supposed, made 
them perfectly heard and understood : 

Can lover’s restless spirit ever sleep; 

But to some desert dream removed; 

Upon his bosom’s sorrows he will weep. 

Or clasp again the form his heart has 
loved. 

Still the dear shadow must his thoughts 
pursue. 

Till he believed the airy fancy true. 

And when he wakes to sudden life once more. 
His anxious thought of beauty is bereft; 
Again the fleeting pleasure to deplore 
Whose sad reality is only left. 

Yet still beguiled by the too blissful pain. 

He only wakes to love and dream again. 

The song came to an end with deep- 
drawn sighs, that died away, and Lew- 
steme once more aroused himself, but 
nothing met his view, nor did any other 
sound of life intervene. In vain, how¬ 
ever, he would attempt to sleep, for as 
often as the gentle trance was stealing 
over him, as if in mischievous mockery 
of his torment, the voice repeated some 
wandering snatch of melody, and with 
its insidious sweetness robbed him of 
his repose. 

" As a bird in its flight 
Flies unseen through the night. 

Such is my spirit: 

Thus I wander alone. 

Like the shadowless moon ; 

The life I inherit. 

Has no such revealing 
Of dear human feeling; 

Born sadly to sigh. 

And gently to die. 

The fair stars that glisten so brightly above, 
H ave stolen my heart, and the soulof my love. 

As the echo that tells 
All that passes around, * 

And mimics with spells 
Each small airy sound. 

' So I wander alone. 

Where no footsteps can come ; 

My heart is unknown 
In its desolate home; 

But its grief still concealing. 

It has no friend in feeling. 

Though I know that dear spirit that dwells 
up above. 

Is living in heaven, and there is my love. 
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'‘Stmge, most anj^alar/* he mutter¬ 
ed, at last; "that the memory of this 
dream should so annoy me, and the 
tune, too, like the ripple of passing 
waters, so softly to be repeated,” and 
upon this complaint, he turned aran 
to willing rest. This time, the dead 
silence was unbroken, and he was yield¬ 
ing to the heavy drowsiness that op¬ 
pressed him, when the voice close be¬ 
side him whispered, but with the ac¬ 
cent of careless tamiliarity, "Shall I 
sing it again ? Will you have it once 
more ?” 

“I will find this mystery out,” he 
answered quickly, and springing from 
his bed with all imaginable haste, he 
threw on his dressing gown, muttering 
** Yes, yes, it shall not escape me, I 
will find it out.” 

“ Do, do,” whispered the voice, and 
the breathing of some one, as if in hasty 
motion, was heard, and the flutter of 
garments rustled through the chamber, 
and as it appeared to Lewisteme at the 
moment, they moved fluttering towards 
the doorway, as if to lead the way.” 

" Provoking devil,” said he; “ what 
cui you be ? Go, go on, I will follow 
you,” and he sprung towards the door, 
but ere he could reach it, the handle 
of the lock rattled as in the action of 
some one passing outward, the darkness 
of some moving shadow clipt across the 
further dusk of the room, and as he 
snatched the lamp, it almost seemed 
that he saw the door close after some 
retreating being ; in an instant he was 
in the passage, and there he paused. 

“ Follow, follow me," whispered the 
voice ; " no hartn is near; follow, fol¬ 
low,” and the pattering of unseen steps, 
led on from stair to stair, but he rushed 
by in the headlong haste of curiosity, 
and speeding upward through the gar¬ 
ret passages of his own residence, was 
quickly gazing into the dark depths of 
the haunted house ; but as he brooded 
over the downward space, utter loneli¬ 
ness was there, and no longer awed by 
the possibility of the shade of Emily 
Astel visiting him, he laughed at his 
own folly, but still resolved to search 
into the facts, and therefore speeded 
forward. 

As he descended, the floating echo 
of the sinmng voice was heard, now 
here, now mere; and as he hastened on. 


itktrudt him as exquisite and sweet tie- 
yond comparison; only as it led him 
from one place to another, in wild in¬ 
constancy, he remembered the dulcet 
accents of the mermaid, reported to fre¬ 
quent the sedgy nooks of rock and 
beetling precipice, to lead the unwaiy 
mariner astray, and as he thought so, 
he became more cautious, though he 
smiled at the simile his mind created. 
At length, lured by the melody, he en¬ 
tered a vast chamber, and by the tran¬ 
sient flashing of the light, he had only 
just time to remark the objects in it, 
M'hen, as if by some sudden gust of 
wind, the lamp was extinguished, the 
door fell too behind him, and thus de¬ 
fenceless and alone, he was imprisoned 
and in darkness. Caught in this un¬ 
foreseen situation, he made some effort 
at escape, when the same harmonious 
signal of song was uttered at his elbow, 
with such insidious sweetness, that the 
thought of danger vanished, and as si¬ 
lence was restored, he began to recal 
the scene he had just then beheld. 

In the wide space of this immense 
saloon, now stripped of all the gorgeous 
trappings that adorned it, or only Kung 
with tarnished wrecks and ruins of 
former splendour, one being stood alone. 
The furniture and ornaments of life had 
both departed, but such records as were 
left, spoke of post magnificence; this 
being displayed, no traces but of the 
deep misfortune of poverty, or the de¬ 
solation of woe. That she was aged 
and past the prime of womanhood, 
Lewisteme well believed; for though 
her tresses wantoned freely and uncon¬ 
fined, yet they only veiled that frail 
attenuation of figure which is seldom 
recognized as belonging to the young. 
But still the momentary impression of 
her was graceful, wild, and intelligent, 
and such as inspired romantic interest. 
He felt that there was nothing to be 
feared in the presence of one so weak, 
and after some delay he prepared to 
speak. 

It was i^ly when he came to this 
decisioh that he perceived the difficulty 
of addressing one of whose real exist¬ 
ence he was by no means certain; 
whose singular method of communica¬ 
tion with him was altogether unpre¬ 
cedented ; and besides, the blank dso’k- 
ness of the space around, prevented his 
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directing his speech towards the predse 
point where she might now be sta¬ 
tioned. While yet he pondered in deep 
toned energy of feeling, she whispered 
him. 

“What would you fear, Edmund 
Lewisteme? What spirit would in¬ 
jure the free hearted, and where’s the 
mortal who would ensnare the virtuous 
and good.” 

“ Tell me," he cried, eagerly ; ** tell 
me, what you are ? The voice breathes 
like something out of the pale of na¬ 
ture, beyond and past all human misery, 
yet touched by each passing breeze into 
emotions strange and unknown. You 
are no spirit.” 

“ Spirit, spirit,” murmured tht* voice, 
“ would that I were! To wander far 
away to other worlds—to live and be 
the creature of my youth—to once for¬ 
get myself again to peace; but if you 
talk of spirits, I could tell strange tales 
enough." 

There was something in the last part 
of this speech which startled Lewis¬ 
teme, for it was full of the mockery of 
derision, and yet created painful sensa¬ 
tions of compassion mingled with doubt; 
but the latter sentiment he thought it 
only prudent to conceal. 

"I will talk of what you wish to 
hear,” he answered; and since you have 
roused me from ray sleep, you doubt¬ 
less have something to reveal. Whence 
come you, what can be done for you 
I am ready and willing to befriend you. 
—Speak therefore;—^you seem to know 
me.” 

" Nothing, nothing for me," was the 
reply; “ fdr I am past recovery, and 
what heaven cannot give, you are not 
likely to bestow. My youth is past, 
and let it go, my joy is fled—be it gone 
also ; my hopes are blighted, they can 
but wither; like seeds borne upon the 
wind to be scattered on rocks, no har¬ 
vest shall spring from them. No, I ask 
your help for the sake of another." 

“ Can you be—are you—that Amelia 
Astel, who was supposed to^be mur¬ 
dered >" asked Lewisteme; “ If so, 
rely on my protection, conflde in my 
honor, for you shall yet be defended 
from persecution, and relieved from the 
the bondage of your enemiesbut the 
withering and unnatural laughter of the 
being now interrupted him. 


“ An I old-' *okl n»o»gh your 

mother whiiqieitid tin voiw* ** You 
know nodiiiig of eonrow, it changes 
days to months, and months to years, 
and time works like etomity when it is 
counted by sighs. But 1 will do her 
duty for her son; I am just the misera¬ 
ble creature fit for it, and love him 
quite as well too.” 

“ For her son,” repeated Lewisteme. 
“Then the boy lives, and you know 
him to be her son, and w^o was his 
father; and can produce him to claim 
the estate which he is heir to—-the for¬ 
tune which is awaiting him." 

“Is there fortune and prosperity 
awaiting him i" said the deep voice, in 
deeper agitation. “ Though I could 
never share it, I should kneel down 
and bless ray Maker for the gift. Oh, 
yes, I know him as never human being 
knew me before. But never mind, sir, 
we shall all die some day, and be at 
peace, and there’s an end of us." 

These words again perplexed the 
listener; so full of energy they were,' 
and yet so wild in flighty desperation, 
and Lewisteme experienced the same 
vacillation of thought respecting her, 
or her intentions, which he had before. 

“ You will, perhaps undertake," said 
he, at last; “ to find this youth, and 
bring him to me." 

“ Will you undertake to find his mo¬ 
ther’s murderer and bring him to me ?” 
was the question ; and he paused upon 
the interjection that expressed his know¬ 
ledge of her meaning. 

“ You know the villain then," he 
cried, in ill repressed delight; “and 
the innocent will be clear of all re¬ 
proach, and the boy will get the pro¬ 
perty ?" but he ceased, for the idea of 
proving beyond the possibility of doubt 
the innocence of Astel, of thus restor¬ 
ing peace to the heart of his daughter, 
of therefore destroying every obstacle 
to his own happiness, was full of such 
content, that words were well nigh 
denied him. 

“ I do not know him,” was the an¬ 
swer ; “ but have my strong suspicions, 
and neither his wealth shall save him, 
nor his reputed character, nor his well- 
feigned religion, for he shall be un¬ 
masked. I hold some letters that will 
blast him.” 

Lewisteme recoiled in horror ; for 
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tiaras, gold, silver, and lace lappets, tur¬ 
bans of every description, Spanish hats, 
&c. &c. that it would take a volume to 
describe them. And as some of your friends 
may like me, be deprived of attending the 
ceremony of the coronation. I must not 
neglect to endeavour to describe a few of 
our more humble toilettes, which, like 
butterflies, are only to be seen now and 
then on an odd day when the sun deigns to 
smile. And, indeed, that luminary seems 
very unwilling to shine upon us with his 
wonted glorious splendour; he does, it is 
true, now and then come forth of a moin- 
ing, but before we have decided upon what 
toilette we intend displaying in the Bois de 
Boulogne, an ‘ envious cloud’ comes be¬ 
tween and forces us to take a mere drive 
for health, well wrapped up in inanteaux or 
w'added mantelets, or shawls. 

Figured gros de Naples arc coming in 
for redingottes and all kinds of walking 
dresses. Striped silks are also be oining 
fashionable, but the latter are of two or 
more colours; these silks are very thick 
and rich, and unite substantial enough to 
stand alone. I have seen some, the jialtern 
and colours of what 1 believe you call 
" ribbon grass” in English, I mean a broad 
leafed grass of a bright beautiful green 
colour with a stripe of pale straw colour. 
Others are blue and ecruc, blue and hoh, 
(brown) blue and/mil/e, and so on various 
colours that match well together, but I 
have seen som^ in broad stripes, blue, 
paillc, pink, green, and purple, they arc 
new, but in my ojiinion very ugly. I 
jircfer a dress all of one colour, a person 
gets reconciled by habit to seeing two co¬ 
lours, but when you can count four or live, 
it becomes a little too near the dress of 
an harlequin to please me. 'Hie newest 
mousMinpH de Inine, are d Colonnes, light 
giounds preferred to dark, and lively culouis. 

All the corsages, even of the redingottes, 
arc made en ecevr, so as to display, far 
too much I think, of tlie neck in the street. 
At back they arc little more than half high, 
but quite open in front. This make is 
adopted since the lace frills have come in. 
I believe I have already described these 
frills, two falls of lace, sewed on to a 
bouillon in which a coloured ribbon is 
inserted, and the latter tied in a bow in 
front: but as new inventions are daily 
improved upon, 1 must tell you that the 
ribbon is satin, moreover, that to get the 
ribbon to sit nicely upon the neck a little 
round and smooth, you must run a silk in 
with not very long stitches, but even at the 
inner side, and try it on till it comes into 
sit, you then fasten it. Another silk, of 
course much less drawn in, is run at the 
outer edge and fastened in the same way. 


thus the ribbon becomes an exact fit, and 
sits in nice little plaits. The ribbon is 
then to be laid upon the piece of tulle 
(or whatever you make your bouillon of) 
and the tulle covering to be cut out of 
the piece the proper form. At first the 
outsides were done in the manner I have 
described for the ribbon, but they were 
found too thick; they are now transparent 
and the ribbon is seen to advantage. The 
two, or one lace frill is sewed to Uie lower 
edge of casing. There is as much variety 
as ever in the sleeves. Some tight with 
three frills, some tight with only one frill 
very deep reaching even below the elbow, 
rather plain, and sloped under the arm. 
Others, full to the elbow, the remainder 
tight brought low on the shoulder in plaits, 
and one deep frill close to a quarter in 
depth on the outside and quite sloped away 
underneath, in fact cut out of a alf 
haudkerchief piece, the point rounded off 
of course. Many sleeves are quite plain 
and tight at the shoulder, the • remainder 
loose to the wrist, two frills put on at top. 
Some sleeves 1 have seen in preparation for 
thin white muslin dresses, have three houil- 
lotix put on one below the other, at top, the 
remainder of the sleeve to the wrist quite 
loose, coloured i-ibbuu inserted into the 
bouillom ; these are pretty. 

For grande Toillette.. —Corsages h pointe, 
some with a second point at back are 
worn, tight short sleeves with ruffles d la 
Louis Xl\ Open skirts, looped back with 
marabout tips, or with bows, bouquets or 
jewels. Some dresses are made with trains. 
Those for dancing arc trimmed with blonde 
and flowers, looped up at the side, &c., 

1 described these dresses very fully in ray 
last. 

Failles de riz, —Are only waiting for the 
warm weather to come forth in all their 
beauty of feathers, flowers, and blonde; 
for blonde now forms a part in the trimming 
of a dress hat. Generally speaking, the 
ribbons preferred are white, edged with 
giof.li or lilac, some with pink or blue. 
Huts and capottes of gros de Naples and 
jwHx de soie, arc worn smaller than they 
were; the flowers are placed in a drooping 
position, a few drawn capottes are to be 
seen. Veils are again coming in sewed on 
at the edge of the front, in default of a veil. 
A double ruche of tulle is frequently seen, 
and in most cases to a drawn capottc. 
Flowers are very much worn. Also fruits, 
especially red currants and mulberries. 

Shawls seem likely to be prevalent this 
season. The most fashionable are China 
crape embroidereil at the corners in large 
bouquets, and others of a very fine texture 
called satin shawls, these are neither «a t i n 
nor cashmere wool, but a mixture of both. 
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the size is from five to six quarters. The 
colours are white, pearl grey, very light 
lavender, very light drab, straw colour, and 
a few light green: but they are entirely one 
colour, the embroidery of the same shade. 
Mantelets are still worn. Black silk trimmed 
with lace, others of coloured silk, or to 
match the dress, and some of white tulle or 
thin muslin with coloured linings, which 
will he in high vogue it is said as soon 
as the weather permits. 

There is no difference as yet in the form 
of the pelerines from those worn last year. 
At the neck, they are of a shape quit suit¬ 
able to the frills worn at present; they 
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reach to the waist at back (with the trim¬ 
ming) may be either pointed, or slightly 
rounded, and cross in front beneath the 
ceinture, but not reach below it; the trim¬ 
ming consists of a frill, which is narrower 
and plainer towards the waist both at back 
and front than it is upon the shoulders. 

Colours. —For hats the prevailing colours 
arc white, pink, and paille, blue is also 
worn; and for dresses lavender, greys of 
various tints, green emerald and apple, and 
lilac. 

Mttintenant adieu, mn bien aimee. Je 
t-embrasae touts h toi, 

L. De F-. 




The Late Prince Talletjrawl. —'I'his cele¬ 
brated man who has played so prominent 
and so varied a part upon the great theatre 
of life expired on the 17th ult., at 4 p. m., in 
the S.'ith year of his age. Wc content our¬ 
selves this month with merely giving from 
the private correspondence of a morning 
journal a few details of the closing scene, 
reserving a detailed biographical notice for 
a future period :— 

For some time past symptoms of an ap¬ 
proaching dissolution were evident, though 
the singular bodily energy of the Prince 
enabled him to conceal his sufferings, nnd 
to preserve almost unaltered the use of his 
remarkable intellectual faculties. In the pre¬ 
vision of that event the Duchess de Dino, 
whose attentions have been unremitting till 
the last moment, under pretence of consult¬ 
ing the Prince on the propriety of the choice 
she had made of the Abbe Dupanloup for 
the direction of the religous instruction of 
her daughter. Mademoiselle Pauline de Dino, 
introduced the subject, and insinuated that 
she could only be satisfied with the selec¬ 
tion she had made, when the Prince should 
have seen the good Abbd and approved her 
choice. M. de Tallleyrand readily took the 
hint, and assenting to the proposal, indicat¬ 
ed a day when the Abb^ Dupanloup should 
be asked to dinner, as well as several other 
ecclesiastics. It is said that upon the Arch¬ 
bishop of Paris hearing of this collective in¬ 
vitation, he formally put his veto upon it 1 

But the seeds of dissolution, already so 
apparent, were making hasty progress. An 
operation of a painful nature was thought 
necessary : Prince Talleyrand bore it with 
great fortitude, with the conviction of its 


uselessness; so that, about a week ago. 
Mademoiselle Pauline de Dino on entering 
her great uncle's room in the morning, and 
hearing from his lips that he had suffered 
severely in the night, exclaimed, that if he 
knew how sweet were the prayers of the 
good Abbe, he would allow him to come 
and offer up his orisons to Heaven for the 
alleviation of his sufferings. The Prince rea¬ 
dily answered, that he would willinaly see 
him. 'fhus has the Abbe Dupanloup been 
called several times to the Prince’s bedside, 
and remained in attendance near him till he 
breathed his last. That priest has the repu¬ 
tation of being a mild, sensible, tolerant 
man ; yet in the ardour of his zeal, he ven¬ 
tured too far, and gave the Prince an oppor¬ 
tunity of showing how much to the last 
he preserved his presence of mind and his ha¬ 
bitually ironical turn of thought. Upon M. 
Dupanloup’s protesting that the Archbishop 
of Paris’s personal dispositions towards M. 
de Talleyrand were such as to induce him, 
if necessary, to give his life for his, M. de 
Talleyrand calmly and smilingly retorted, 
that " he really might make a much better 
use of it 1 ” 

These successive conferences led to the 
Prince submitting himself to all the for¬ 
malities prescribed by the Roman Catholic 
church for the repentance of sinners and 
their restoration to its bosom. He con¬ 
sented to the drawing up of a declaration, 
embodying his religious sentiments and the 
confession of his errors, which is addressed 
to the Pope and to the Archbishop of Paris, 
and after having calmly corrected some of 
its expressions, he declared he would sign 
it on Thursday morning at 6 o’clock, and 
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not till then. That being done, he took the last 
sacrament, at the moment* Mademoiselle 
de Talleyrand, the darling child of his affec¬ 
tion, was receiving it for the first time! For 
some motive hitherto unexplained, he was 
not submitted to other ceremonies usually 
imposed by the church upon dying peni¬ 
tents. 

At 8 o’clock in the morning the King, ac¬ 
companied by his sister, Madame Adelaide, 
arrived. M. Talleyrand, in expectation of 
that visit, had taken care to give directions 
as to the particular mode prescribed by Court 
etiquette, in which the Sovereign should be 
announced and introduced into his apart¬ 
ment. Upon their entrance into his cham¬ 
ber the Prince de Talleyrand exclaimed, 
“ This is a great day for our house,” allud¬ 
ing either to his own approaching demise, or 
to the high honour thus conferred by the 
Royal visitors, and, perhaps, to both circum¬ 
stances together. The King, after a few mo¬ 
ments. left the room, shedding teais. The 
Princess, his sister, followed him a little 
later, also much affected. 

Thus expired, surrounded with something 
like the pomp and numbers which attended 
Richelieu and Mazarin on their death beds, 
and preserving to the last the unimpaired 
use of his wonderful faculties, this highly- 
gifted personage, upon whose tomb posterity 
will heap so many contradictory judgments. 

All external excitement will probably be 
avoided by the Prince’s submission to and 
reconciliation with the church, and by the 
circumstances that his body, only presented 
to the parish church, will be immediately 
conveyed to Valen^-ay. M. Talleyrand leaves 
memoirs, which he has bequeathed to the 
keeping of the Duchess de Dino. Notwith¬ 
standing the eager curiosity which they 
would excite, it must be doubted if they will 
ever see the light. 

In England, where Piincc Talleyrand was 
so well known, these details, scanty as they 
are, may be of interest, and I thus hastitly 
forward them to you in anticipation of those 
more or less correct informations by which 
the press will soon complete them. 


Custody of Jifants Bill .— 

Mr. Serjeant Talfoubd moved on the 2.3d 
of Ma^ that this bill be read a third time. 

Sir E. SuQDEN, in opposing the motion, 
said he believed that few bills of a public na¬ 
ture had been more canvassed for than the 
passing of this bill, and that might account 


* Upon the Duchess de Dino having sent her 
daughter with the paper earlier than the moment 
fixed, the Prince calmly postponed the signing 
of it till the moment fixed, saying, “ That ho had 
never been in a hurry, and had always arrived in 
good time.” 


for the small minority, as compared with the 
majoritv, on the last division on the ques¬ 
tion. However, as this was not, and could 
not'be, a party matter, he would state to 
the house why he objected to this measure. 
ITie law of England, whether wisely or un¬ 
wisely, had put all the marital and parental 
power in the hands of the father. A wo¬ 
man’s strength lay in her submissiveness, 
and if they found the law as it stood did by 
its operation on society give the mother a 
greater moral power over her children than 
the law could give her, he called upon them 
to beware how by altering the law they re¬ 
laxed and weakened that moral tie by which 
mother and children were bound together. 
If this bill were suffered to pass, the proper 
title to designate it by would be “ a bill 
to facilitate separation and divorce between 
husbands and wives.” The subsisting mar¬ 
riage law ])rocccded upon totally differ¬ 
ent grounds. It vested the whole power 
in the connubial state, both over wife and 
children, in the husband. He did not be¬ 
lieve that they would benefit women as a 
class by this enactment, however applicable 
it might be to individual cases of hardship. 
Separate the mother wholly from her chil¬ 
dren, and you wholly remove the facilities 
for reunion. The existing law was by no 
means so cruel as was represented. In the 
vast proportion of cases where separation 
took place in consequence of disagreement 
of temper, he had never heard of an instance 
in which reasonable allowance was not made 
for the access of the mother to her children. 
Unless the woman's conduct have been of n 
flagrant nature, unless the husband have a 
strong case to justifv him in estranging the 
mother from her offspring, he will not be re¬ 
ceived into society, if he be known to have 
obstinately refused this access. He did not 
believe that the children would be benefited 
by the proposed measure; on the contrary, 
he believed that it would be productive of 
injury to them. The father and mother arc 
at variance at the period of separation, and 
in numerous cases that variance is afterwards 
increased to the extent of bitter animosity. 
If the wife have access to her children, and 
his (Sir E. Sugden’s) opinion was that she 
ought to have that access, but they could 
not reach it by legislative means, the adop¬ 
tion of which would produce a great deal 
more mischief in the general principle than 
of good in particular cases—if the wife, he 
said, were ordered access to her children, 
the husband he would suppose, having re¬ 
tired with his children to the north, and 
placed them there at school, how was the 
wife to act in order to obtain the benefit of 
the rule of court which ordered her the ac¬ 
cess? Was she to take a cottage in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of her husbaud’s residence in or¬ 
der to have the opportunity of visiting them 
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once in each week ? When access was de¬ 
nied by the husband, and permitted by the 
judge, it was natural that the wife should 
conceive herself as greatly aggrieved by her 
husband—she will consider his conduct to 
be, perhaps, still harsher than it really has 
been, and will do her best to impress her 
own views on the minds of her children. 
The children will be brought up in that un¬ 
natural and most deplorable state of want 
of love or confidence in their parents. The 
father will do his best to blacken the mother 
in their eyes, the mother will do her best to 
blacken the father, and the children will be 
reluctantly compelled to admit the sad con¬ 
viction that neither father nor mother is en¬ 
titled to their esteem; or, if this effect be 
not wholly produced, the children will be at 
least utterly and unduly estranged from one 
of their parents. He, therefore, believed 
that on the one hand the proposed change 
would be anything but beneficial to the chil¬ 
dren, and on the other hand, that it would 
tend to make that separation eternal which 
was now only temporal. The right hon. gen¬ 
tleman concluded by moving that the bill be 
read a third time that day six months. 

Mr Seqeant Talfourd said, there was 
something very extraordinary in the oppo¬ 
sition of his right hon. friend after the re¬ 
sult of former divisions, after a majority of 
four to one in a house that was certainly 
not canvassed, lie did not complain of this 
resistance to the measure, but he must state, 
as a matter of fact, that he was not pre¬ 
pared for it. The sense of the house had 
been three times expressed upon the mea¬ 
sure, and he confessed it did occasion him 
no small surprise to perceive that his right 
hori. friend now thought fit to divide upon 
the third reading. He could only account 
for this opposition, by supposing that his 
right hon. friend regarded the evils against 
which the bill was directed as the mere bug¬ 
bears of the imagination of the mover, and 
as having no substantial existence. The op¬ 
ponents of the bill talked about the unsound¬ 
ness of that legislation which was directed 
against particular cases—surely all laws 
were made to meet particular cases. They 
asked the house to continue to inflict tor¬ 
ture, in order, as they said, that the integ¬ 
rity of the marriage tie might be maintained, 
while, as he would contend, the continuance 
of the present practice was, in an especial 
degree, calculated to defeat that purpose. 
It had been said that great inconveniences 
resulted from the mass of affidavits to which 
disputes between married persons gave rise 
—he denied that the fact was so, and at all 
events, the bill then before the house would 
tend much more to diminish than to increase 
the evil; besides that the proceedings would 
come before, not a private but a public tri¬ 
bunal, and the judges, though beyond the 


time of life at which passion has much in¬ 
fluence, would still feel as men and as fa¬ 
thers, and they would know how to deal 
with criminatory affidavits against women 
unconvicted of adultery; they would know 
how to deal with husbands who denied to 
their innocent wives the last happiness which 
a woman so circumstanced could only en¬ 
joy-—a sight of her child. The mother of 
an illegitimate child could not be refused 
access; and that which he demanded was, 
not even to place the innocent matron on a 
footing of equality with her who in surren¬ 
dering her chastity gave up the best safe¬ 
guard of her other virtues; but he merely 
required that the matron should be placed 
on a footing something like that of which 
the mother of an illegitimate child enjoyed 
the advantage. That was what he asked, 
and what his right hon. friend denied. When 
the bill was passing through its preceding 
stage, it was suggested that a clause should 
be added excluding women convicted of adul¬ 
tery from the benefit of its provisions. Now, 
that clause he was prepared to bring up 
when the third reading of the bill should 
be agreed to, as he hoped it would be. He 
begged farther to say, that this was a ques¬ 
tion on which the house had not been can¬ 
vassed—indeed, the state of the house at 
that moment placed that assertion beyond a 
shadow of doubt; but he hoped, neverthe¬ 
less, that the feelings of our common nature 
and the plain principles of justice would 
triumph over those of artificial law. (Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr. Lanqoale opposed the measure, on 
the ground that it would do injury to the 
sex, for whose advantage it was intended; 
he thought, moreover, that it would aid in 
dissolving the marriage tie, in addition to 
inflicting injury upon tiie children, who were 
of necessity innocent. He never read a bill 
more fallacious in its principle. In his 
opinion, tlie present state of the law favour¬ 
ed reconciliation between husband and wife 
who might for a time have separated, while 
the bill would promote separation and liti¬ 
gation. There was at least one satisfactory 
feature in the proceeding—that however it 
might favour the vices of the rich, it would 
not much interfere with the morals of the 
poor. 

Mr PuAED supported the bill, because he 
did not anticipate any of t&e evil conse¬ 
quences which the last speaker appeared 
to apprehend; so far from favouring, he 
thought it would prevent divorce; neither 
did he think that it would oppose any ob¬ 
stacle to reunion between husband and wife. 

Mr. Warbubton said, that although the 
right hon. gentleman opposite had taken 
the unpopular side of this question, and 
although it could not be denied that the hon. 
and learned gentleman who had brought it 
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forward hod succeeded in enlisting in its fa¬ 
vour the majority of members in that house, 
and the majority of persons out of the house 
who had thought upon the subject, yet he 
(Mr Warburton) felt it his duty to support 
the right hon. gentleman opposite (Sir E. 
Sugden), agreeing, os he did, in the opinion 
he had expressed as to the probable effects 
of the bill. It was their duty to look to 
the general effect of every law, and his de¬ 
cided opinion respecting this bill was, that 
it would not operate unfavourably for the 
offspring. Giving the mother the power of 
unrestrained intercourse with her children, 
would be giving her an opportunity of en¬ 
listing their support and feelings against an 
injured husband where it so happened that 
the husband was the aggrieved party; and, 
although unpopular to do so, he should vote 
against the third reading of the bill. 

Mr. Leader was surprised to hear the 
hon. member fur Bridport say he opposed 
the bill on the ground that he wis^ied to 
protect the interests of the children. Surely 
those interests were not protected under the 
present law. On the contrary, they, as well 
as the interests and feelings of the mother, 
were by the present law totally overlooked, 
as might be observed from a petition lately 
presented to the house from a lady named 
Green, stating that she had separated from 
her husband, in consequence of his living 
with another woman, under a fictitious 
name; that he would not allow her to have 
access to her children; and that, neverthe¬ 
less, the Court, on application, refused to 
interfere in her behalf. He could nut con¬ 
ceive, therefore, how the hon. member could 
refuse his sanction to this measure, or how 
any one could think, for a moment of advo¬ 
cating the continuance of the present law. 

The house then divided, when there ap¬ 
peared— 

For the motion •• •« 60 

Against it . 14 

Majority ., .. —46 

The bill was then read a third time and 
passed [in the Commons.] 

The Lovers’ Walk, Bromley .—A many 
years agone Margaret Honeyman was the 
prettiest girl in Bromlej', and several of the 
best of the village lads wished to keep com¬ 
pany with her, but she was of a light and 
careless fancy, and never minded any of 
them. Howbeit, she suffered them to court 
her, and got ribbons and laces at fair-days, 
and many envied, and some found fault with 
her, but she and her motlier were well to 
do in the world, and 'no one could fix any 
real fault upon them. At last, one day, a 
recruiting party came to our village, and se¬ 
veral families lamented that tlie military 
should stay in the village, for they wiled 
away some of the choicest of the young far¬ 


mers, to leave their ploughs and homes, and 
enlist to go beyond seas. While all this 
was going on, ^rgeant May (I think they 
called him) fdl to courting Margaret, and 
he was, they say, a very comely man, and 
full of book-learning; he could write as well, 
or better nor the sexton, and after some 
weeks, he carried off Margaret's heart; and 
it was all settle, that they should be mar¬ 
ried, as soon as Sergeant May could come 
back from asking bis father's leave, who was 
a weaver by trade, and lived at Richmond. It 
was however necessary, that he should first 
inform his captain of his intention; and 
(Captain Goldburn told him, that a soldier 
should not marry till very late in life, and 
that his gun and his sword should be his wife 
and children; Sergeant May, however, was 
a favourite of his captain's, and, after much 
entreaty, the captain consented to the ser¬ 
geant's marriage. He had only, therefore, 
to go and get his father’s consent, and per¬ 
suade him to give them some money, that 
Margaret might set up house with, in times 
of peace, though she was determined, she 
said, to be a good soldier’s wife, and follow 
the drum, wherever her husband went; but 
then her poor old mother would require 
more to keep her, when she would not be 
with her, to take care of and cherish her ; 
so that she wanted a little money to add to 
her stock, and to comfort old Margery for 
her loss—for the child’s marriage, which 
may be a gain to the child, is a loss to the 
parent whom she leaves. I’ve heard say. 
Well, Sergeant May left Bromley, and when 
he got to Richmond, he was obliged to re¬ 
main many weeks there, for his mother died, 
and his father was broken-hearted, and he 
was a good son, and he could not leave him, 
till such time as the old man should begin 
to cheer up ; but he wrote to Margaret, and 
told her he would soon be able to make 
almost a lady of her, and that he loved her 
dearly, and longed to be back with her. In 
the meantime. Captain Goldburn saw Mar¬ 
garet one day, ns she came to the barracks 
with her mother, to help carry some of the 
men’s washing to their cottage; and he 
thought her very handsome; and he made 
some excuse or another about Sergeant May, 
and went and paid her a visit. From one 
visit, he paid her many; and he gave her 
presents, and her old mother too; and he 
persuaded her to walk with him in this very 
walk, and the village folk did call it thence 
the Lover's Walk ; but they all found fault 
with Margaret, for being 'gaged like to the 
sergeant, and yet listening to the captain’s 
speeches. At last, she listened so often and 
so long, that he came to tell her it would 
be a shame so pretty a girl should be a ser¬ 
geant’s wife, that if she would go with him 
she should ride in her coach, and go to plays 
and masquerades, and lead a very different 
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life, full of nothing but pleasure and fun. 
So she listened and listened till she began to 
love him far better than poor May, and at 
last consented to ga with him wherever he 
chose to take her; then they met late and 
early, sometimes in the churchyard, aome> 
times down by Bromley Wall, but oftenest 
in the Lover’s Walk ; and there they were 
one night a love-making, she saying, that 
she never before knew what it was to love 
a man, when they heard footsteps advancing, 
and, by the light of the moon, who should 
they see but Sergeant May. He directly 
stops, and laying his hand on Margaret’s 
arm. asked her if she was not ashamed to 
behave so—she who had promised to be his 
wedded wife. 

" But,” he added, " Margaret, you shall 
never be more to me nor a worthless woman. 
I^evertheless, 1 will not be treated so by any 
roan without my revenge, and though you 
be my captain, and Captain Goldburn though 
you be, we are man and man now pursuing 
the siune woman, I honourably, you disho¬ 
nourably. Yes, you are a villain and a 
coward, if you do not resent this blow.” 

And he struck the captain, and spat on 
him. A party of soldiers, who chanced to 
be loitering about, not far from the spot, 
hearing high words, approached, and the 
captain desired them to take Sergeant May 
into custody for drunkenness snd disorderly 
conduct. 

" I am not drunk," said May, " and there 
is not a man of you, worthy of the name of 
man, who would not do as I have done; 
nevertheless, I must abide my sentence." 

He made no resistance, but os he was 
being taken away, he said, 

" Margaret, as for you, you are not worth 
an honest man’s thought; but remember, 
that if you trust to such an one as Captain 
Goldburn, you will come to sin, and shame, 
and misery.” 

" Off with the fellow," the captain cried, 
“he’s drunk, away with him ; lock him up 
till he comes to his senses, and then a good 
flogging will do tlie rest." 

But there was something in the sergeant’s 
words and manner that sank into Margaret's 
heart, and she insisted on going home to her 
mother, notwithstandingCaptain Goldburn’s 
fine words; so he curs^ and swore, as the 
story goes, and vowed he'd have his revenge. 
And so he had, for the poor sergeant was 
condemned to, 1 forget how many lashes, 
and he was tied up, and sufFeredthe punish¬ 
ment without flinching. Twice he was asked 
to beg his captain’s pardon, and the rest of 
the punishment should be remitted, and 
twice he refused to do so. 

*' Not," he said, " from any unchristian 
feeling, but because he would always de¬ 
clare, to the last of his blood and his breath, 
that it was a shame to seduce another man’s 


affianced wife, and then punish him for hav¬ 
ing told the truth.” 

“ Tie up the obstinate dog again," cried 
the captain; and he was tied up, and he 
suffered the whole- punishment, and was 
taken away senseless and carried to the 
hospital, for the doctor said, one more lash 
and he would die. And be did die as it was, 
for his wounds mortified, and he sank under 
the fever that came on; b^t at his death, he 
asked to see his captain, and holding out 
his hand he said he forgave him ; then he 
sent for Margaret, and said be forgave her 
also, but told her to be aware of sin, for 
wc must all come to a death-bed; and then 
the sore of sin would be greater anguish than 
even the sores of which he was dying. And 
Margaret never took her eyes off him till he 
breathed his last. And then, the story goes, 
she never closed them more ever after, but the 
little sleep she got. she slept with her eyes 
wide open. Well, after Sergeant May’s death, 
his captain was arraigned for cruelty, and 
for having caused his death, and he was 
scouted by all his officers, and the king took 
away his commission, for the court pro¬ 
nounced sentence against him, and he was 
broke, and as he was a very proud man, he 
could not bear it, and bo went mad; fur 
pride, they say, comes before a fall, and he 
is now in a lunatic asylum. As to Marga¬ 
ret, she never rested, and her open eyes 
were fearful to look upon; nobody could 
bear to see her but her poor mother, and at 
the last, she disappeared from the place, and 
none ever found her out; it is thought that 
she wandered to the sea-coast, for she was 
tracjHl to Worthing, and some of her clothes 
were found on a lonely part of the shore, 
and it is supposed she drowned herself; and 
they do say her spirit walks about here o' 
nights, but I never seed it, nor yet that of 
her old mother, who some pretend hobbles 
about, leaning on her stick as she used to 
do when in life, only wailing and wailing 
dolefully, and crying Margery, pretty Mar¬ 
gery ; and this is the rightful story of the 
“ Lovers’ Walk.”— Love, a Novel. 

The Distinction between Bronchitis and 
Asthma which auscultation enables us to 
make is evidently an important matter for 
investigation, especially to those who consi¬ 
der the latter a functional disorder, and 
therefore to be strongly contrasted, as far as 
treatment goes, with inflammation of a mu¬ 
cous membrane. But the distinction is more 
difficult to be made, because the violent and 
suffocative action of the respiratory muscles 
in asthma tends to stretch and otherwise 
mechanically irritate tire mucous membrane, 
which is the seat of the bronchitis. Those, 
however, who observe closely, will find that 
where the asthma is not complicated with 
other complaints, there is no mucous rattle. 
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and the sound on percussion (of the Stethos¬ 
cope, to the ear or chest,) is very clear. It 
must be observed that in making these ob¬ 
servations, 1 intend to apply them to the 
forms of asthma which are called nervous or 
spasmodic, and not to those allections of 
the respiratory organs which have obtained 
the same name from some authors, and which 
are attributable to organic diseases of the 
heart or great vessels.— Holmes on Consump¬ 
tion. 

Birth-day Present. —Lady Herbert gave 
her husband a tender glance of reproach, 
and to recover her composure, took from 
her neck a watch and chain, which she 
placed around his, and said, trying to speak 
cheerfully: " May this watch remind you 
how 1 am watching every moment when 
you are absent; and this chain be an em¬ 
blem of that which binds us together—light 
and lasting.— Loee. 

Pulverized Milk. A much better sub¬ 
stance, says Professor O'Shaugnessy, can be 
prepared by evaporating perfectly fresh milk 
to dryness at 100“. 'I'he process requires 
attention to prevent the temperature rising, 
which would curdle the milk, and the tiuid 
must be in very shallow pans, to accelerate 
the operation. The heat should be applied 
by a water-bath. The milk thus treated, 
dries perfectly, keeps for months, and retains 
its solubility m water. The flavour of the 
solution is exactly that of fresh milk. The 
jjowder makes excellent custards and pud¬ 
dings, and is a capital article for food, and 
even of luxury, at sea.” 

An Umbrella Life Preserver. —The wells 
at Constantinojile as at Smyrna arc left un¬ 
covered. An English gentleman carrying 
an open umbrella on account of the rain, 
slipped in, but its circumference being 
greater than that of the well, he was just 
sustained until his cries brought assistance. 

Coronation Comforts, —Mr. Bonnel Thorn¬ 
ton, who was present at the coronation ban¬ 
quet of George III. and his Queen, says, " It 
was pleasant to sec the various stratagems 
made use of by the company in the galleries 
to come in for a snack of the good things 
below. The ladies clubbed their handker¬ 
chiefs together to draw up a chicken or a 
bottle of wine. Some had been so provident 
as to bring baskets, which were let down 
like prisoners’ boxes at Ludgatc or the Gate¬ 
house, with “ Pray, remember the poor 
prisoners!” It was pretty much the same 
at the coronation of George IV. 

27te Roc de Falere. —In a spot near Caixas, 
in the Eastern Pyrenees, as stated in a Per¬ 
pignan paper, there used to be a remarkable 
rock, called the Roc de Falere, standing 
sixty feet high, and having at its base a ca¬ 
pacious spring, the favourite rendezvous for 
parties, and an object of curiosity to stran¬ 
gers. A short time since, sounds were heard 


in its vicinity, resembling an earthquake, 
followed by a powerful explosion. Some of 
the inhabitants, on going to the rock, found 
it shivered into innumerable calcined frag¬ 
ments, and the spring totally gone. 

Count Pozso di Boryo has been laid up 
at Ashbumham House, from the effects of 
a singular accident. The Count was paying 
a visit to Lord Holland, at Kensin^on, 
when through the gaucherie of the domestics, 
they wheeled Lord Holland’s easy chair over 
the foot of the ambassador, who was seated 
in the drawing room. 

Simple Costume of a Prince's Family .— 
In the prince's De Samos'.'palace I made 
some awkward mistakes. I mistook the son 
for a servant, the daughter for a housemaid, 
and the wife for a cook, their attire and de¬ 
meanor were so humble, that they displayed 
no superiority over the other females. 

Sir W. Knighton’s Memoirs. —I saw no 
more of the prince (George IV.) till I was 
made his physician in ordinary, in the year 
1818, when 1 was presented. 'I’he prince 
was then civil; spoke to me and inquired 
for Lord Wellesley. The second time I 
went he said nothing, and his countenance 
betrayed displeasure. This, I afterwards 
found, arose from his having been informed 
that I had spoken offensively of him, in re¬ 
gard to his conduct respecting the princess 
of Wales, 'fliis was a falsehood, and of 
course carried to him to stop my progress 
at court. 

Dancing Dervishes. —Whoever visits Tur¬ 
key should, by all means, see the dancing 
Dervishes; they wear loose robes, which 
extend to the feet, and a high buff-coloured 
cap. They exhibit their agility in a build¬ 
ing at Peru, in a circular enclosed space, 
twenty feet in diameter ; seventetn or eigh¬ 
teen walk very solemnly round, bowing 
extremely low, and with some grace, to a 
certain priest whenever they pass him. All 
of a sudden one extends his arms to their 
length, and turning round rather slowly, 
closes his eyes. His example is soon fol¬ 
lowed by others, and at last the whole 
number are seen spinning themselves round 
with their arms extended and with conside¬ 
rable rapidity; yet though in so small a 
space, they never hit or jostle one another. 
It is a religious ceremony, but what the 
meaning is, I know not.— Hervd's Constan¬ 
tinople. 

Unjust Demands. —^That portion of" Love,” 
which treats of the demand made by Lord 
Herbert on his daughter for 10,000’f., and 
the application of it, offers a wholesome les¬ 
son to the kind-hearted and benevolent of the 
sex. Rare is the instance where such se- 
cresy, as was there enjoined, can be needed 
in an honourable transaction : yet how many 
generous women have their means thus 
basely torn from them ? 
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THE POET TO HIS PURSE. 

THK WORK AND GIFT OF THRER SISTERS. 

A PINDARIC ODE. 

BY liORD NORTHAMPTON. 

Hail! Hail! 

Thou levity of levities ! Thou empty purse ! 
Thou sieve of gold-dust, were there aught to fall 
Of genius, and of fancy, thou dry nurse ; 

Thee, by what name endearing, shall I call. 
Embalming thee in verse ? 

Oh ! how 1 love thy radiant hue and matter. 

But only wish thy form a little, little fatter. 

A little roundness would become thee much. 

For, truth to say, thou’rt very, very thin ; 

Thy mouth is smml; in sooth it should be such. 
Useless if large, when nothing ere gt>es in. 

I would nut have thee like an alderman. 

With huge rotundity of form and chin ; 

But I must own indeed, to see the ninnies,— 

Dull prosy folks, who neither will, nor can 
The muses serve,—have purses full of guineas ; 

This grieves my heju*t, and makes me bold to express 
The wish, that thy smooth, silky prettiness 
Held something more than air and emptiness. 

We poets yet, * 

As was Apollo, erst are poor ; 
lie ran in debt 
We may be sure. 

And never paid the coachmaker his bill 
Who furnish’d him his phaeton ; 

And we his sons, can testify, that still 
Pactolus is not Helicon ! 

Dear purse, my song returns to thee. 

Thou creature of my patronesses three ; 

I gaze admiring, on thy silken sheen. 

Thy rings vandyked, thy pendent glossy ends. 

Thy meshes intricate, of green and blue ; 

Thou proof the Muses and the Graces are good friends. 
Another proof less pleasing, dost thou yield— 

Purses are sooner made than fil’d. 

Farewell, my purse, farewell! 

To other themes I tune my lyre ; 

For gold, my verse disdains to swell. 

To wealth, my thoughts no more aspire; 

Let laurels twine around my head. 

My country echoes to my fame. 

Although my home may be a shred 

And tatters clothe my shivering frame ! 

Alas! poor purse, my glory still may be— 

Empty, like thee ! 
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Memoirs of Sir William Knighton. By 

Jjady Knighton. In 2 vols. 2nd 

Notice. Bentley. 

The life of this private friend and 
confidant of George the 4th is now 
again before us. This publication, it 
is well known, has excited a fever of 
expectation in the reading world equal, 
if not superior, to that Diary which has 
been falsely ascribed to Lady Charlotte 
Bury. Judging from the manner in 
w’hich the author of that work dealt 
with her, or his unfortunate correspon¬ 
dents, every courtier, who had sup¬ 
plicated royal favour through Sir Wni. 
Knighton, or wHo had entered into an 
intrigue of dip^macy connected with 
the court'or household of George the 
Magnificent, seems to have been in an 
agony of apprehension, expecting to see 
the ghosts of buried hopes and fears 
rise in dread array, multiplied through 
the wicked combinations of Bentley’s 
types, and clad in winding-sheets of 
foolscap for the edifiication of the public. 

For some reason, the leading articles 
of the press seemed to consider Lord 
Brougham by'anticipation as likely to 
be especially aggrieved: they rang with 
his legal opinions respecting the right 
of individuals to the copyright of their 
own letters, a question by the way to 
which it is well that public enquiry 
should be directed, and about which if 
so inclined, we could say a great deal. 
Meantime, all apprehensions are now 
set at rest, respecting the rvicked vio- 
latioH of private confidence, by the ap¬ 
pearance of the dreaded volumes. It 
will be evident on their perusal, that . 
although a part of the correspondence, 
may become available to the historians 
of the Times of George the 4th, yet 
there is nothing published to wound 
the feelings of a single human being. 
The Memoirs of Sir William Knighton 
are truly the records of a good man's 
life, and will he pleasing and instruc¬ 
tive to classes of readers who would fly 
from highly seasoned scandals as moral 
poison. No lady need be ashamed of 
K K—VOL. xtr.—JUNK, 18.38. 


suffering these volumes to appear on 
her boudoir table, no mother need forbid 
her daughter to open their pages; far 
from this, the letters of Sir William 
Knighton to his son and daughter cannot 
be too much diffused among young peo¬ 
ple entering life. The Christian father 
appears in every page. In many in¬ 
stances the contents of these volumes 
remind us of the letters of the brave 
Admiral Collingwood to his family. But 
above all we are pleased with the single 
hearted humility in which the early cir¬ 
cumstances of the friend of George the 
4th are discussed. His good principles 
occasioned his favour with George the 
4th, who at least had the sagacity to 
appreciate an honest man when he met 
with one; indeed that monarch is raised 
in the eyes of reflecting persons by the 
fact that he had the good sense to ap¬ 
prove of a person like Sir William 
Knighton, and form a strong attach- 
njent for him. The circumstance, w’hich 
led the King to place unbounded con¬ 
fidence in Sir William was that he re¬ 
stored to the King a packet of most 
important papers that had fallen into 
his hands at ute demise of Colonel Mac 
Mahon, who had been highly in the 
confidence of George the 4th ; he was 
at that time one of the royal physicians, 
but had not been distinguished by any 
marks of royal favour. The King w.is 
struck by the gentlemanlike delivery 
of his manner when he performed this 
duty, without stipulating for the slightest 
reward ; this conduct, which after all is 
but honorable dealing, in strong con¬ 
trast with the rapacity of some court 
employes when they have become pos¬ 
sessed of royal secrets, advanced him 
deservedly to the King’sintimatefriend¬ 
ship. George the 4th placed his pe¬ 
cuniary affairs in the hands of a man 
he found trustworthy, and the manage¬ 
ment of Sir W. Knighton delivered him 
from debt and embarrassment. Such 
was the origin of the friendship of 
Geojrge the Fourth for Sir William 
Knighton. 

The early life of this true friend of 
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the English monarch is discussed with¬ 
out any aflectation of concealment or 
mystery. He began his career as an 
apprentice to a medical practitioner in 
a country town. He was descended 
from a genteel family impoverished by 
the profligate conduct of the father of 
the family. So far from being ashamed 
of his medical tyroship, one of his 
letters is full of gratitude for the op¬ 
portunity he had of an education^ which 
he made the means of advancement. 
He thus expresses himself• 

“ To the question of your friend relating 
to me, * Do you know his history ?’ I answer. 
Few do, I believe, and scarcely he himself. 
He is indebted to Providence for what he 
possesses, and to industry and application 
for what he may else have obtained. At one 
time he was in a measure deserted by the 
woild, and a consultation was held whether 
he and his infant sister should be committed 
to the care of the parish. Before the sun 
had shone two years on one, and one year 
on the other, they were left orphans; and 
the father that was thus deprived of life 
had spent in irregularity and intemperance 
a comfortable independence, and died at the 
age of twenty-nine. Ruction was the in¬ 
heritance of those he left behind,—pro¬ 
bably of more value than gold. My grand¬ 
father, whose death immediately followed my 
father’s, died, possessed of much wealth, 
in miser}', because his fancy suggested that 
he had done nothing for us orphans : but 
it proved otherwise. To him I am indebted 
for the fortune I possess, which educated 
me, and brought me to that which I now 
attempt to profess. A part of this fortune 
was attempted to be kept from me by my 
father’s youngest brother; but it has been 
happily recovered since 1 have been in this 
place. 

" The stories that have been told of me 
have been' beyond everything wonderful. 
'Tis but of little consequence. The mother 
of Euripides sold greens for her livelihood, 
and the father of Demosthenes sold knives 
for the same purpose; but does it lessen 
the worth of the men? Yet, as Johnson 
observes, ’ there is no pleasure in relating 
stories of poverty; and when I tell them 
that my father was an old bookseller, let 
them be content without further inquiry,’ 
What man, now he is dead, did not rejoice 
at the honour oThis acquaintance ? Many 
would be as proud to handle the pencil of 
Titian as the sceptre of the Emperor he 
painted." 

The weakest part of these volumes 
consists in the publication of a great 
number of mere notes of conventional 
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kindness from various exalted person¬ 
ages. In this collection Lady Knighton 
has not had author-like experience suf¬ 
ficient to distinguish between letters 
that are valuable to collectors of auto¬ 
graphs and those which stamp a strong 
characteristic interest on a literary pub¬ 
lication. The early journals of Sir W. 
Knighton when he accompanied L6rd 
Wellesley to Spain are of little value, 
they have the boldness and baseness of 
a mere road book, but are now and 
then interspersed with pleasing obser¬ 
vations illustrative of the feelings of a 
tender husband and father; still that 
part of the work bears but a scanty 
portion of interest. About the middle 
of the first volume we begin to read 
with eagerness the correspondence of 
George the 4th. The reader will notice 
the following letter of the King’s, writ¬ 
ten at a time >when Queen Caroline was 
seized with her fatal illness; the pro¬ 
priety of its tone and abstinence from 
all apparent ho8tilit]|i form a strong 
contrast to the imprudent epistles of 
his unfortunate cousin and Queen which 
we have quoted from another Diary. 

“ Off Holyhead, August 10th, 1820. 
" DEAREST FUIEND, 

" As I know you like brevity in writing, 
I shall endeavour to be as concise as pos¬ 
sible, and shall try to convey to you all the 
matter possible in the smallest compass. 

" I must first thank you for your kind 
letters, the last of which I have but just 
now received. You need not be under any 
apprehension that every regard to decorum 
and decency will not be strictly observed. 

*' I have now been at anchor in this har¬ 
bour ever since Monday night at half- past 
eleven, when we received the first intima¬ 
tion of the Queen’s indisposition. 

" On Tuesday at noon, as I bad heard 
nothing from my friend Lord Sidmouth, 
who had passed over to the other coast 
some hours before, we took up our anchor¬ 
age here. We bad reason to know he had 
heard the report before he left Holyhead; 
and it was determined, as the best medium¬ 
line that could be adopted until I could 
hear from him, that I should proceed for 
twelve hours to Lord Anglesea’s. 

“ Accordingly I wrote to l ord Sidmouth 
and Bloomfield, to acquaint them with the 
communication I had received respecting 
the Queen, to account for the delay in my 
not proceeding to Ireland, and desiring Lord 
Sidmouth’s advice as to what I had best do, 
and that he would make all the arrange- 
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ments which might be necessary under ex¬ 
isting circumstances. 

'* 1 returned from Plasnewyd to my yacht 
here, about four o'clock on the next day 
(Wednesday), and found Lord SidmouUi 
just disembarked and ready to receive me. 
He stayed about two hours with me on 
board, and then again took his passage 
in^e steam-boat, having arranged with 
m* that if the accounts from London of 
the Queen the next day should represent 
her to be in an improved state, that then 
we should set sail as quickly as possible, 
and land at Dunleary, and make my public 
entree at Dublin on that day (Friday); 
although be had already taken measures 
for a private entry if matters should be 
worse, as it was utterly impossible for me 
under any circumstances not to proceed 
now to Ireland, where public notice would 
be given that 1 should observe the strictest 
privacy for some days, until wc were ac¬ 
quainted either with the Queen’s lecovery 
or her demise, and till after the body should 
be interred. 

“ Lord Londonderry fortunately arrived 
the next morning after Lord Sidmouth left 
me,—that is to say, yesterday, Thursday, 
before seven o’clock in the morning,—-and 
has remained with me, and will continue 
to do so till 1 have set rny foot on the 
Irish shore. He approved of all the ar¬ 
rangements I had made with Lord Sidmouth 
as the beat possible, and with every view I 
had taken of the whole circumstance ; and 
it is now determined that cither in the 
course of the day, or as soon as possible as 
the wind and weather will permit, (but 
which at present does not appear very en¬ 
couraging.) wc are to set sail, either in the 
yacht alone or by steam, to Ireland; to 
make Howlh (about five mijes from Dublin), 
and to proceed without any sort of show or 
display to the I’hcenix Park, without en¬ 
tering or passing through Dublin at all. 
My arrival there will then be publicly an¬ 
nounced, and thus the strictest privacy for 
a few days will be observed, as far as 
proper decency and decorum may require; 
and that after that, the day will be an- 
nounced when I shall make my public en- 
Uee, and when all public ceremonies and 
rejoicings will commence. 

" Continue, I conjure you, from time to 
time, and constantly if you can, to let me 
hear from you, be it only that ‘ all is well; 
for even this is a security and comfort to 
me that you cannot imagine: it is utterly 
impossible for me to tell you how uncom¬ 
fortable and how miserable I always teel 
when I have not you immediately at my 
elbow. You may, then, judge what I do 
now at this moment feel, and what I have 
gone through without you near me, during 
all these recent perplexities and difficulties. 


You are too well acquainted with the warmth 
of my feelings towards you to render it 
necessary for me to add a syllable more 
upon thift head, dear and best of friends, 
except that I am always 

" Most affectionately yours, 

« G. R.” 

The following anecdote of Lord 
Byron shews that Sir W. Knighton's 
judgment of results, arising from his 
perceptive discrimination of character 
was acute and unerring. This peculiar 
acumen seems to have been in him a 
most decided talent ; and a certain an¬ 
swer at the end sets at rest a quackery 
which some men have for miscalling 
the noble poet. 

“ I was Lord Byron’s medical attendant 
for some time previously to his marriage. 
One morning, on making him my accus¬ 
tomed visit, I found the table at which 
he was writing covered with printer’s proof- 
sheets, scraps of manuscript verses, &c. On 
my being announced, he neither raised his 
head nor the pencil from the paper he w'as 
rapidly scribbling, but said, ‘ Be so kind as 
to take a book, and be silent for two mi¬ 
nutes.’ A longer time had scarely elapsed, 
when he threw down the pencil tvith an air 
of satisfaction, exclaiming, ' I have done at 
last!’ He apologized for claiming a poet’s 
indulgence, saying, that the last four lines 
of that stanza had given him more trouble 
than the whole of the poem besides ; adding 
' 'I'he right words came into my head just 
as your carriage drove.’ 

•' His Lordship then rose, and, with a 
smile, said abruptly, ‘ Knighton, what do 
you think I am going to do ? 1 am going 

to marry.’ I replied, ‘ I am sorry to hear 
it, my Lord.’ ‘ The d—1 you are! And 
why should I not ?’ ' Because I do not 
think you are constituted to be happy in 
married life.’ ' He looked grave, and after 
a pause said, ‘ I believe you are right; 
but the ladies think otherwise,’ (alluding to 
his sister, Mrs. L.). ' However, the die is 

cast j for I have presented myself in due 
form to the lady’s papa. I had an amicable 
reception. The only personal question put 
to me was when I was mounting my horse : 
Sir Ralph called after me, ‘ Pray, my Lord, 
how do you pronounce your name ? Birron 
or By-ron ?’ I replied, ‘ B Y, air, spells by, 
all the world over.' ” 

The second volume of these Memoirs 
is by far the most attractive to the 
reader. It contains many letters from 
the late King, the Princess Elizabeth, 
and Duchess of Gloucester, breathing 
the most tender family friendship for 
E B 2 
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their brother when he was enduring 
his last severe ilness. This portion will 
be read with great interest by the pub¬ 
lic. Here are also several letters from 
Sir Walter Scott which are not com¬ 
prised in his memoirs. Among other 
passages we note the following brief 
but acute observation of Sir Walter:— 

" I saw it reported that Joseph Hume 
said T composed novels at the clerk's table : 
but Joseph Hume said what neither was nor 
could be correct, as any one who either 
knew what belonged to composing novels, 
or acting as clerk to a court of justice, 
would easily have discovered.” 

Also another anecdote related by 
Sir Walter respecting his ward. Lady 
Northampton:— 

” lie said, moreover, he should meet 
Lady Northampton at Naples, who was 
originally a ward of his. He mentioned 
with delight the following anecdote as an 
instance of her playful cleverness. ‘ When 
she was about to be married,’ said he, 

‘ I thought it necessary to write to her on 
the subject of pecuniary matters, and as 
to what settlement w'as to be made for 
the benefit of younger children, &c.; upon 
which she answered me by reminding roe of 
a story that I had told her many years 
before: A poor man in Scotland was about 
to be executed, and when the procession 
reached the gallows, those about him said, 
* Now we will sing any hymn or psalm 
that you may have a fancy to.' Upon w'hich 
he replied, ' Sing what you please ; I shall 
not meddle in those matters.’ Sir Walter 
laughed heartily at the conclusion of his 
story.” 

We here find the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton’s reasons distinctly stated for pre¬ 
venting the royal visit to the city in 
year 1830. This is matter for history. 
The Duke's valour could afford to take 
precautionary measures. We were never 
more struck with the true dignity of 
plain good sense and its real supe¬ 
riority to the bluster of violence than 
in these observations of the Hero of 
Waterloo :— 

” I waited on the Duke of Wellington, 
and found his Grace glad to see me, and in 
good spirits. The ground he took on the 
subject of the Lord Mayor's dinner was, 
that be advised the King and Queen not 
to go, because the probability was that 
bloodshed would have happened in their 
presence. 

” In regard to myself,' he said, ' I had 


no desire to be massacred; which would 
have happened. I would have gone, if the 
law had been equal to protect me; but that 
was not the case. Fifty dragoons on horse¬ 
back would have done it; but that was a 
military force. If firing had begun, who 
could tell were it would end ? I know what 
street-firing is; one guilty person would 
fall, and ten innocent be destroyed. W^ld 
this have been wise or huqiane, for a Imle 
bravado, or that the country might not 
be alarmed for a day or two ? It is all over 
now, and in another week or two will 
be forgotten.’ ” 

The heartfelt tone of piety continues 
through the whole of Sir W. Knighton’s 
Letters from his earliest career, as much 
in the time of his high prosperity as 
when health and life began to decline, 
and correspondence is continued within 
a few days of the time when he was 
laid at rest in M. Carden's, Harrow 
Road Cemetery, where it was his par¬ 
ticular wish to be interred. 

The embellishments of these volumes 
consist of a very pleasing and well 
engraved portrait of Sir William from 
Sir Ihunias Lawrence, and the auto¬ 
graph of a singular letter from George 
the 4th to Sir W. Knighton which 
we do not find in the letter press, 
nor any allusion to it in the narrative. 
We have no doubt but that Sir W. 
Knighton’s family possesses stores of 
material which would electrify public 
curiosity, if good feeling did not keep 
them in abeyance till a future period: 
when like llorace Walpole’s legacy, 
the boxes A and B in the blue break¬ 
fast-room * may be’ opened fifty years 
after the death of the principal corres¬ 
pondents. We really regret to take 
our official leave of these highly in¬ 
teresting and wholesome volumes. 


Victoria Victrix. Stanzas addressed to 
her Majesty the Queen. By Charles 
Whitehead. Churton. 

Of all trials to poetic genius, the 
subject of royal pancgyrick is the most 
difficult to surmount with success. Scott 
would none of it, and Southey holds 
the laurel without paying his annual 
quit-rent of a song. Mr. C. Whitehead 
has here sung a voluntary on the acces¬ 
sion of her present Majesty in a style 
of great elegance, it is in a far superior 
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strain to any laureate stanzas wc recol- poem of Victoria Victrix will be read 
lect to have seen; and when we con- by its royal inspirer with re-doubled 
aider (if we rightly construe some lines interest. 

in the introduction) that it has been We have space but for three of Mr. 
written under circumstances of suffer- Whitehead’s jKilished stanzas:— 
ing and deprivation, we think the 

O God ! who hast, before her perfect noon. 

Call’d this our Sovereign to an earthly throne ; 

In whom we deem we see a present boon. 

Which shall hereafter be a blessing shewn; 

If aught of Thy intentions may be known 
By our weak sense,—if we assur’d suppose 
The odour of the flower, or ere 'tis blown. 

And from the bud conjecture of the rose; 

What glory shall we see when its ripe leaves unclose ! 

And yet, since nought is glorious in thy sight,—■ 

Since, out ol Heaven, the best are human still. 

Guide her, tliat she may know Thy will aright. 

Guard her, tint she may safely do Thy will. 

Confirm her virtues, and to us fulful 
The hopes her future years before us spread : 

And as, upon the summit of a hill. 

The rays of the full sun are soonest shed. 

So may Thy mercy’s beam light first upon her head. 

And grant; for oh ! how dearly, well thou know’st. 

We priz’d Apr promise once, and priz’d in vain. 

Who now is counted of Thy heavenly host. 

And sits with Angels of immortal strain ;— 

Grant, over us. Thy Servant long to reign. 

This land, for royal Ciiart.otte's loss, requite 
With our Victoria ; bless her, —and sustain : 

Out of our darkness then, be now our light. 

As oft the loveliest day springs from the darkest night. 


Rufus or the Red King. A Romance, 

In 3 vols. Saunders & Ottley. 

WiiiMAM IluFUs, is a fine stirring 
romance, written by a person who is 
not only minutely informed on every 
particular regarding the antiquities 
and history of the remote perioil in 
which he lias cast his story, but by one 
who treats his subject with freedom and 
fire. Now, these are qualifications we 
very seldom see united in the writer of 
historical romance. Such of our rea¬ 
ders as are given to chronicle reading, 
will well remember the scandal that 
rampant pagaw,William Rufus, brought 
on Christendom, by endeavouring^ for 
love of gain to re-convert to Judaism, 
a young Jew, who had left the faith of 
his old father ; the old man bribed the 
Christian king to re-convert his heir. 
William did not succeed, but insisted 
on retaining half the fee, because he 


had taken as much pains in the business 
as if the proselyte had turned Jew 
again. Of this odd incident our author 
has made admirable use. His charac¬ 
ters of the young Jew, Nicholas de 
I’Epee, and of his father Jodesac, are 
cast in the boldest style of originality. 
The young Jew Simeon, has escaped 
from Winchester with a Christian ward 
of his father, who is the hero of the 
late Coeur d’Acier. The accidental 
meeting of the two runaways on their 
return to the Jew’s house, is admirably 
described. 

'• Some tall trees which grew just within 
one of these enclosures, and shot their long 
arms over the wall, now fixed the attention 
of Coeur d’Acier. Seating himself upon a 
large stone beneath the shadow of the over¬ 
hanging foliage, he looked upward, and said 
at last in audible tones—“ Yes—^here, at 
least, I can scarcely err—this must be indeed 
the house of Jodesac—1 remember me that 
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from this very elm we dropped to the free 
earth the night of our departure—and the 
never-resting Simeon——!" he paused, as 
his mind journeyed back to the period he 
thus recalled, then added—“ by St. Mary! 
I marvel if that mischief-loving imp be yet 
hanged for some fair deed—yet more, how I 
am to present me before his grisly sire—the 
Rabbi Jodesac—if the spawn of the old 
serpent came never again to his unbelienng 
home- 

A hand was laid upon his shoulder at this 
moment, and a voice said,— 

" I will instruct thee, Raymond." 

He started, and beheld Nicholas L’Epee. 

" Tkou here!’’ was his involuntary and 
not delighted exclamation. 

“I— even I—said the modest Nicho¬ 
las. *' a fair assurance did I give thee that 
we would indeed visit together the mansion 
of thy Jewish sorcerer. Now, behold me ! 
up, and enter. Sir Squire of the North! 
and, again do 1 say, I will instruct thee how 
to perk thy visage in the beard of the Rabbi 
Jodesac, with never a twinge of conscience 
touching the lost Simeon." 

"Why," said the surprised Raymond, 
" what knowest thou of the lost Simeon ?” 

" That he is found," replied De L’Epee, 
•‘found, gentle Raymond, where thou, me- 
thinks, hast lost both eyes and ears. What! 
can the lapse of six summers—a shirt of 
mail and a cap of steel—a Milan brand and 
a Christian oath, so change an ancient com¬ 
rade that, quick-witted as thou art held, 
thou yet knowest not Simeon, the son of 
Jodesac cum barba, in Nicbolas-with-the- 
sword, who was baptised Christian ere ever 
a hair had sprouted upon his chin !” 

Raymond’s surprise at this disclosure of 
identity, was scarcely greater than at his 
own slug^shness of perception in not anti¬ 
cipating it; and yet, so great was the sin¬ 
gularity of the thing, that it still struggled 
against perfect conviction. Proof, however, 
by the adduction of circumstances, was too 
clear to be long resisted, mid Raymond in¬ 
deed saw, in Nicholas de L’Epce, the very 
Simeon upon whose boyish restlessness of 
temper he had wrought to fly from the 
paternal roof. 

" Blind as the earthworm!" he muttered 
to himself, and then looked as if confounded 
upon the sudden apparition of his converted 
friend, sprung from idle boywood to the 
vigour of the full grown man; and upon 
his expanded limbs, the array of chivalry, 
instead of the despised garments of Juda¬ 
ism." 

The master of the Jew esq^uire, a 
Knight of FreeLanus, Alberic ae Coci, 
is our favourite character tliroughout 
the whole romance. Whenever he 
appears, the dialogue lightens up with 


no little fire and animation. As for 
Bufus, we have seen him better done. 
The scene in Robert of Gloucester, 
where he quarrels with his chamber- 
lain regarding his hose, is hit off with 
more point and wit, than in the romance. 
Our readers will notice too, how the 
old chronicler mimics the broken Eng- 
glish, and the French exfiletives of th^e 
Rufus. Here are the words of our 
earliest author in English. 

'* As his Chamberlain him brought, as he 
rose- one day. 

For the morrow for to wear a pair of hose 
of say. 

He asked, 'What hi costined 1* Three 
shillings, the other said, 

* Fie a dibles,' said the king; ‘ who says 
so vile a deed r’ 

A king to wear clothes but what costined 
more. 

Buy a pair at a mark, or thou shalt sufler 
sore 1’ 

A worse pair forthwith the other to him 
brought. 

And said they were for a mark and hardly 
so bought, 

‘ Yea, hel ami,’ quoth the king, ' they 
were well bought. 

In this manner serve me, or thou shalt 
serve me not.' ” 

The scene where the monks are out¬ 
bidding each other for a rich abbey is 
done better in chronicle than in the 
romance, in short our author has more 
power when he relies on his own ori¬ 
ginal conceptions than when he para¬ 
phrases chronicle. Want of concen¬ 
tration of the narrative round his most 
interesting persons is his chief fault, 
he is sometimes obscure and sometimes 
leaves us unsatisHed, while he flics off 
to a crowd of new personages, for whom 
we care nothing. He has the usual 
fault which hangs heavy on most of the 
romances of the day, telling his stor^ 
by dialogue instead of narrative, this 
is a great injury to his work, since it 
spoils in many parts, the light free 
coloquial tenor of the scenes. The mys¬ 
terious Saxon Wolfsic, who is the grand 
mischief-doer of the tale, does not please 
us so much as the other characters we 
have named; the interest of bis un¬ 
accountable whisperings with the ac¬ 
cused Raymond in his dungeon, has 
been forstalled in Peveril of the Peak, 
and the horrors of the Bamborough 
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caverns, are rather too much in melo¬ 
dramatic caricature for good taste. The 
author has, however, happiljr availed 
himself of the dubious circumstances 
attending the fall of William Rufus, in 
the New Forest, to attribute the death 
of that monarch to the Saxon’s arrow. 

Our authors’ self esteem, is a little 
more apparent in the preface, than is 
good for the well-being of his work ; 
he is self-conscious that he has pro¬ 
duced a romance replete with fine pas¬ 
sages ; one might be disposed to praise 
him more if we did not think he would 
be inclined to imagine that he is all 
perfection, as if by inspiration, at first 
starting. 

TAe Normans in SicUy. Sequd to an 

Architectural Tour in Normawly, by 

K. Gaily Knight, Esq. M.P. Mur¬ 
ray. 

Thk times when Proserpina gathered 
flowers in Sicily and IJionysius, the 
Tyrant, had an car at Syracuse, are far 
more familiar to the memory than any 
tiling else, relating to this paragon of 
islands. Of the history of Sicily, in 
the middle ages, of its present popula¬ 
tion and productions, readers in general 
know little, and till Mr. Gaily Knight 
published the present work, it was not 
easy to learn ; his information we must 
therefore acknowledge to be both wel¬ 
come and wanting. This tour is ostensi¬ 
bly for scientific purposes, in which are, 
nevertheless, many amusing passages of 
no little interest to the general reader. 
Foremost we will introduce the remains 
of Syracuse, as a specimen. 

" August 27 .—^No spot which I ever be¬ 
held ever illustrated the transitory nature of 
earthly things more strongly than modern 
Syracuse. Historians have distinctly de¬ 
scribed the vast magnitude of the ancient 
city. Enough vestiges remain to confirm 
the truth of their statements. The harbour 
is still in existence, which originally made 
Syracuse the emporium of the world ; but 
the harbour only contains a few fishing- 
boats and speronaras, and the Syracuse 
which now exists is but the wreck and 
mockery of departed greatness. 

" You cast your eyes on the rising ground 
at the upper end of the harbour. Where is 
Neapolis ? Where is Tyche ? Where Achra- 
dina? There they assuredly stood ; but what 
is wm there ?—Absolutely nothing ! 


On the other side of the bay you distin¬ 
guish the Doric shafts of the temple of 
Jupiter Olympicus : the very temple which 
contained the statue from which Dionysius 
the elder purloined the mantle of gold, 
^ow deep into the past do these remem- 
brancers carry your thoughts I 

“ From hence we repaired to one of the 
ancient quarries—all so picturesque with 
their fantastic masses of rock, trailing shurbs, 
and trees. In this quarry is the cavern 
which goes by the name of the Ear of 
Dionysius. A winding groove in the roof 
of the cavern, whether natural or artificial, 
conveys the sounds which rise from beneath 
to a particular spot. To that spot my com¬ 
panion sulFered himself to be slung up by 
ropes, and, when there, was able perfectly 
to distinguish whatever was said by persons 
at the bottom of the cavern, in the ordinary 
tone of conversation ; but whispers, he de¬ 
posed, were inaudible." 

It was a most excellent plan to pub¬ 
lish the historical outline of the Norman 
domination in Sicily, in connection with 
the particulars of a tour made in search 
of the architectural remains of that 
great people. We earnestly wish all 
history were written in the same authen¬ 
tic manner. 

How lively and forcible are our feel¬ 
ings when we see before us the tangible 
remnants of the works of mighty ge¬ 
nerations, who have passed away long 
ere we existed ; and we trust our read¬ 
ers will be pleased with the simultane¬ 
ous effort we are making in pictorially 
exhibiting the costume of tliose times. 
We like to see history illustrated by 
the remains of antiquity, and this we 
are happy to remark, is a taste hecomtng 
every hour more prevalent in the present 
age; we, therefore, do most heartily 
congratulate Mr- H. G. Knight, on the 
great services he has performed to the 
literature of his age, by his labours in a 
department which few persons, except¬ 
ing men of distinction and influence, 
could favourably undertake, and he has 
done well, and deserved well of his 
country. 

Like all persons who wish to draw 
near to the fountain head of historical 
information, he has studied the contem¬ 
porary historians of the times of which 
he treats, and his work is rich in notes 
quoted from the Sicilian chronicles. 

His description of the Saracenic .pa¬ 
laces of the Zera and Cuba, will be read 
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with great pleasure, both as regards 
their present state and their former 
splendour, from the details of the 
chronicles of the middle ages; but it is 
not only on former tiroes mat this bril> 
liant writer exercises his agreeablb 
powers of description, here is his ap¬ 
proach to Palermo, and part of his 
picture of that city: 

"I left Ccfalu the same afternoon, impelled 
by the first favourable breeze which had 
filled our sails since we turned the Pharos. 
We glided along in a very ageeable manner, 
past Termini, and for a few miles beyond. 

" The breeze then died away. The men 
had recourse to their oars. It became dark. 
At length we descried the lights of Palermo, 
which were then about twelve miles distant. 
*' I lumi di Palermo !" exclaimed our men, 
who had not been a little annoyed by the 
tedious length of the voyage. *" I lumi di 
Palermo!”—and with renovated spirits, they 
broke forth into Sicilian songs, and pulled 
away with great vigour. 

" Palermo, placed on the margin of its 
beautiful bay, is surrounded by a rich and 
extensive plain, which is bounded by moun¬ 
tains of the most varied outline. The city 
stands on ground which slopes down to the 
sea, and stretches along the shore. On the 
western side of the bay. the remarkably 
picturesque Monte Peligrino closes a scene 
of which it is the chief ornament. 

In a climate which blends the oriental 
palm, and aloes, with the orange-tree, the 
fig. the olive, and the vino ; cheered by the 
brightest sun, refreshed by the purest breeze, 
and looking upon the dark blue waves, Pa¬ 
lermo is one of the most attractive spots in 
the world. No wonder that the Saracenic 
princes made it their capital, and that the 
Normans followed their example. 

The leading features of modern Palermo 
are two great streets, each above a mile in 
length, which cross each other at right 
angles; and the Marina, which skirts the 
sea. llie two streets, in their present form, 
are the creation of Spanish Viceroys. The 
Cassaro, which is the principal street, is 
lined on either side with lofty houses in a 
stately style of modern architecture. Bold 
cornices, and ponderous iron balconies pre¬ 
vail. The balconies are usually filled with 
flowers, or shaded with striped verandas, 
which add colour and richness to the scene. 
The ground floor of all the houses is turned 
into shops, the front of which consists of 
one large open arch that supplies the place 
of windows and doors, and mixes the traders 
with the pedestrians. Above these shops is 
the piano nobile, or the apartments occupied 
by the proprietors. From the fifth and 
sixth stories often project long rows of light 


iron gratings, which belong to various nun¬ 
neries, and enable their inmates to catch a 
glimpse of the world. The Cossaro is al¬ 
ways full of bustle and animation."* 

We can with pleasure recommend 
this instructive and sterling book, as an 
excellent addition to every library. 


The Lights and Shadows of Irish Life, 

, By Mrs. S. C. Hall, author of the 
Biiccaneer, ^c. ^c, Colburn. 

Wherever the manners and characteris¬ 
tic’s of people are studied from life, a 
certain degree of value is undubitably 
stamped upon a literary production ; 
according to the faithfulness of the 
portraiture, so is in general the success 
of the work. Mrs. Hall’s Irish Sketches 
have the merit of being studies from 
nature, and if we do not find in this 
lady’s copious volubility of diction, the 
force and nerve of Miss Edgeworth’s 
dialogue, still we must remember that 
Miss Edgeworth writes no more, there¬ 
fore the very attempt to follow in her 
wake is a virtue. Changing times pro¬ 
duce varieties of character, and we find 
that Mrs. Hall, has taken laudable pains 
to produce features of Irish life, as it is 
in the present hour. She does not .al¬ 
ways discriminate between peurilities 
and poignant circumstances which tell 
well in print, and her conceptions are 
often borne down and diluted under a 
torrent of thrice as many words as are 
required. However, these Irish Sketches 
are calculated to be popular, and we 
have, no doubt will please many readers, 
for the very faults we have named, such 
as are common with t!>e voluble Charles 
Matthews, have sorts of admirers with 
amusement lovers in the present day. 
Mrs.Hall’s narrative is greatly superior 
to her dialogue, often swamped in the 
manner named. No such fault can, 
however, be found in the following ex¬ 
tract ; and our readers will allow that 
the picture is both forcible and true. 

"' Keep up your spirits, my lily,’ said 
one venerable man; ‘ sure there’s no ac¬ 
counting for Old Granny’s doings—maj’be 
she’s off to gather flowers, or herbs, at the 

* Tbfi CaBMtro derives its name from Alcazar, 
Arabic for tho Palace, to which the street con¬ 
ducts 
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charmed houn. Who ever Ihought of mind¬ 
ing her ?’ 

" ' But Maurice—Maurice !’ murmured 
poor Anty, her feelings forcing her to ac¬ 
knowledge an interest which at any other 
time her maiden modesty would have com¬ 
pelled her to dissemble. 

“ ' Maybe she’s taken him for a safe¬ 
guard,* continued the comforter; ' there’s 
sometimes wild doings along the coast, and 
she might not like to go as a lone woman 
down the glen, where the rag-wort, ground 
ivy, and more whose names I forget, grow 
most plenty.’ 

" * Who ever thought of harming Gran¬ 
ny replied the maiden ; * those who never 
honoured God nor feared Satin have bought 
her charms as a safety, and she might walk 
through sin and murder without suffering; 
—who ever thought of harming Granny ?’ 

" She had hardly finished her sentence 
when the house-dog barked, and steps 
sounded from without. Several ran to the 
door, but Anty’s feelings so overcame her 
that she hung to the dresser, unable to 
move or speak : in an instant a mingled 
crowd of the water-guard and soldiers be¬ 
longing to a detachment quartered at the 
neighbouring fort filled the cottage, and 
those who entered last bore upon a rude 
bier, formed by their crossed arms, the mur¬ 
dered body of ' Old Granny.’ As they 
placed her remains upon the very table 
which her hospitable hands had spread but 
a few hours before for the entertainment of 
her friends, there was a dead silence—the 
awful silence of extreme horror; those who 
had remained with Anty appeared para¬ 
lyzed. One of the soldiers rolled a cloth to 
support the white head whose hairs were 
clotted with gore, which had not ceased to 
flow; and the sight of the trickling blood 
recalled Anty to her senses, while it told 
her of the extent and reality of her bereave¬ 
ment ; her scream—loud, shrill, and terrible 
—startled every creature within hearing, it 
was so wild and so prolonged. She threw 
herself upon the body, where she lay, as 
inanimate and unconscious as the clay she 
pressed. Then came the questions, brief 
but earnest—the who ?—the when ?—the 
where? Who did the murder? The sol¬ 
diers and water-guards separated so as to 
show a group of bound and fettered men 
whom they had thrust into a corner—the 
foremost of them was Maurice Ghey ! 

" ‘ Now the great God of heaven guard 
us!' exclai m ed one of Anty’s aged friends, 
advancing towards him. ' It is an awful 
night and an awful time—and there’s many 
a charm and many a change over the earth 
which poor mortals can’t understand: but 
if you be Maurice Grey—the Maurice Grey 
whom I nursed many a winter’s night upon 
my knee, and whom that murdered craythur 


loved next to the girl now stiffening by her 
side—apeak, and say you had no hand in 
this!’” 

While Mrs. Hall has the tact to seize 
with some acumen the absurdities and 
excellencies of Irish character, we won¬ 
der that she should not be superior to 
the now low mania of attaching ideas 
of vulgarity to particular districts in 
London. When the Omnibuses run 
from extreme east, to extreme west, for 
saxpence. 

“ Of course, I resolved to present Matty’s 
letter myself, and went, for that purpose, 
to one of the peculiarly smart, neat—I had 
almost said vulgarly neat—streets that skirt 
the Regent’s Park. Nothing can be more 
at variance than the aristocratic-looking 
houses, half buried in gloom, and excluding 
daylight as a too familiar object, in May 
Fair, and those prinky green and white 
dwellings, where city folk enjoy themselves 
and entertain their neighbours at the north 
East of the Metropolis. 

It is indeed, a nice cry for the owners 
of land and houses, that so far west 
now extends to the streets skirting Re¬ 
gent Park. 

Did this mania which makes London 
the laughing stock of foreigners, first 
arise among the dwellers in ancient 
halls, and lordly palaces, or among the 
pamenu class itself.'* That is a question 
we thinks wants solving. Poor Regent’s 
Park! it is to be hoped that before 
your respectable and, in many in¬ 
stances, refined and aristocratic inha¬ 
bitants abandon your beautiful streets 
and vulgarlif neat dwellings, they will 
assure themselves that your counte- 
nancers have always inhabited an eyry 
of sufficient pride of place, to authorize 
them to look down upon you ! It is time 
that the strong good sense of well de¬ 
scended Englishmen should put a stop 
to a most inconvenient fully, which is 
growing into a national one. How 
aptly did Sir Walter Scott, define the 
word vulgar, when he forbade it suse 
to his young daughter. There is 
nothing vulgar, he said, but pretence 
and pretenders.” 

Away then with the capricious pre¬ 
tension, regarding pride of place ! a 
folly that has sprung up among authors, 
whose duty it is (or ought to be) to 
weed out such noxious habits, and not 
originate, or foster them. We deny 
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that this nonsensical mania orimnated 
among the high bred and courtly aris* 
tocnuy of our country, who are distin¬ 
guished for the simplicity and absence 
of consequential pretence in their man¬ 
ners. Amidst all our literary nobility, 
we remember but one who belongs to 
the silver fork school of writing ; he, 
who might look down upon the inha¬ 
bitants of Regent’s Park; but who else, 
throughout the whole of our literati, 
we should like to know, would join him 
in the folly. 


Fitzherberl, or lAwer* and Fortune-hun-- 
ters, btf the authoress of the Bride 
Sienna. Saunder’s and Ottley. 

Fitzherbert possesses one grand requi- 
nte, the power of captivating the atten¬ 
tion of a reader : a certain clever indi¬ 
viduality of style, appertains to some 
portions of the narrative which at times 
atones for improbable incidents and 
inconsistency of character. Wherever 
the fair authoress relies on herself, and 
on her own observation of life and 
character, she is intensely interesting; 
but, wherever she imitates the faulty 
compositions of those whom she fancies 
are the peculiar favorites of the public, 
she lamentably fails. This is the more 
to be regretted since her natural talent 
is good, and if she had never read a 
modem work, she would have produced 
an original standard novel. Her cha¬ 
racter of Emily Harland, and all the 
incidents relative to her and to her 
change of fortunes, are extremely in¬ 
teresting. But our authoress does not 
seem to have a proper judgment regard¬ 
ing the moral qualities of her own 
characters; her other heroine, Camilla, 
is, from the time she scampers down 
into the vault to be hurried with her 
mother, a most odious and faulty ac¬ 
tress, and when prompted by jealousy 
to make her unfeminine orations on 
Whigs and Tories, and rant as an im- 
rovisatrice with her torrents of dark 
air,” Camilla is not a whit superior in 
femde dignity to the acting and in¬ 
triguing Sullivans, and certainly not 
by many degrees so amusing ,* for the 
adventures of the younger Sullivans, 
we naturally and well written. The 
probable and delicate gradation of cha¬ 


racter in Anne and Angelina SuUivan, 
ought to point out to the authoress that 
her talents really reside in the power 
of pencilling with feminine skill, the 
incidents of home and social life, and 
the inner workings of the female heart. 
Such we should have expected from 
the authoress of this highly and mi¬ 
nutely finished poem of* the Bride of 
Sienna; who could have supposed that 
this lady could have perpetrated the 
coarse caricature of Miss Matthews, or 
set up the handsome dunce Fitzherbert 
as an hero; a person quite as worthless, 
and every way deserving as calamitous 
a destiny as Richard Sullivan. Fitz¬ 
herbert, it is true, is endowed with the 
affected and wrong-headed heroine Ca¬ 
milla, as a bride, who, no doubt, in due 
time would prove a sufficient punish¬ 
ment for his falsehood, and vacillating 
principles. 

Meantime, the character and situa¬ 
tion of Miss Matthews are well planned, 
but the whole wants toning down by 
the hand of taste; we weary of the 
broad and improbable accidents which 
are perpetualling befalling her, and of 
the common place scrapes, she plunges 
into at every turn. Goethe truly says: 

“ No character is wrong but tliat, 
which is inconsistent with itself.” The 
extreme artifice of Miss Matthews, 
would have been exercised constantly 
in guarding her wig, and keeping her 
fine clothes out of harm’s way, as well 
as in watchful observance for her pre¬ 
sumed interests. But to the character 
of Richard Sullivan, the charge of im- 

{ irobability especially belongs, the shal- 
owness of his plots, such as setting fire 
to inns, the odious circumstance of his 
being the son of Shufle, his improbable 
folly of buying a special licence, when 
he was destitute, in order to pretend to 
be about to marry a woman whom he 
did not intend to make his wife, are 
events forced, unnatural, and strongly 
inconsistent with modem habits and 
manners. Character names to, sae 
worse than bad. Who can meet with 
the names of Shufle, Revel Quibble, 
Syntax or Flauntarton, and expect to 
be amused with the difinition of their 
characters ? All these faults arise from 
the aptness of an inexperienced writer 
to follow bad models; the present style 
of authorship is that of violent trimsi- 
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tion from one hurried impoBsible inci« 
dent to another; the public show the 
disgust this style produces by nearly 
abstaining from reading fiction; yet 
crowds of new authors follow their 
predecessors in the same track, instead 
of striking out into original paths of 
their own. Supposingour fair authoress 
had wholly relied on her own powers 
of observation, on our present social 
state, and confined her incidents and 
the actions of her characters, to the 
semblance of life and probability, we, 
should have had truthful and improv¬ 
ing pictures like the following admira¬ 
ble sketch of school quackery. 

“ Henrjr was accordingly ushircd into 
that most uncomfortable of apartments, a 
school-mistrcBs's show drawing-room. It 
was a cold, keen day, but no lire blazed a 
cheerful welcome; in its place the grate was 
hong with a piece of silver-paper, which 
must have cruelly tasked the eyes and hands 
of some poor pupil or teacher, fur it was cut 
into a pattern emulating the finest lace, and 
is a decoration known to the initiated as a 
Coburg-apron. Although there was no fire, 
there was every sort of fire-screen and hand- 
screen, all the odious varieties of transfer. 
Oriental tinting, pencil tinting, japanning, 
in fact, all the tawdry, mindless manoeuvres 
with which young ladies spoil good paper 
and white wood. Then there were fly¬ 
catchers sufficient to have caught all the flies 
in the village, but which had not obviated 
the necessity of covering all the frames and 
ornaments with yellow muslin. There were 
card-racks, more abundant than the cards; 
baskets in every frippery variety of beads, 
wire, clove and alum; chair-covers disfigured 
with distorted flowers; japanned tables, and 
tea-chests and boxes; glaring wax-firuits, 
and chenille flowers under vases; and lastly, 
but most important, a large silver drinking 
cup, likewise under a glass case, and with 
an inscription informing the curious that it 
was presented by one hundred quondam pu¬ 
pils of Mrs. SyntEot, as a small token of 
gratitude for her more than maternal care, 
and respect for her talents, virtues and ac¬ 
quirements. The few drawings which hung 
from the walls were execrable, so much more 
common is mechanical industy than one ray 
of genius or one iota of taste; so that four 
hundred and ninety-nine will work to per¬ 
fection, for one who can draw a face tolera¬ 
bly or group a picture with any succees.” 

But above all things wc would ad¬ 
vise an author, especially a lady, to 
eschew jokes and puns, perpetrated at 


the expense of humanity, such as the 
following- 

** Most Frenchwomen (as an iutelligent 
friend once observed to us) contrive, by 
dint of taste, or art, or grace, or something, 
to be pleasing, and often pretty when dressed, 
but here and there you meet with one who 
has made up her mind to be ugly, and when 
that is the case there is nothing we know of 
so hideous. Of course she has not conoe to 
that resolution without great inducement 
from nature, perhaps not without having 
vainly tried the resources of art; but when 
it does happen, her own grey hair is strained 
off a sallow forehead, her high cheek-bones 
are unshaded by a cap, her teeth neglected, 
her dress a squalid shawl and wrapper, and 
even her foot (in general so justly the French¬ 
woman’s boast,) takes refuge in a dirty'shuf- 
fling slipper. There is nothing of the neat¬ 
ness or cleanliness about her, which her 
pretty countrywomen display, and which 
makes the ugly of other lands tolerable. 

" A more perfect specimen of this very 
rare genus was never beheld than in the ol^ 
Countess de Belmont; and yet, in spite of 
these immense disadvantages, there was a 
charm in her conversation, a grace in her 
manner, and a cultivation in her mind, not 
often met with among countesses of any age 
or place. When very young, finding she 
could not charm by her person, she h^ re¬ 
solved hriller par I’eaprit, and some forty- 
five years back had won the Count de Bel¬ 
mont,—then officially employed, and pro¬ 
nounced ' a very rising young man'— from 
hosts of competitors with sparkling eyes 
and all the charms of dress and beauty. 
The rising young man, as Quibble would 
say, had redeemed the pledge ; for he had 
been elevated—to a hurried gallows—a la 
lanfeme, in the awful excitement of the year 

1790.” 

There are still other errors in judg¬ 
ment. The work abounds in laudatory- 
passages, on certain authors of name in 
the literary world, both in regard to 
their personal qualities and their works; 
if this is meant to exalt the the fame 
of Messrs. James, St. John, Hook, &c. 
they will scarcely acknowledge that 
they require the effort, however kindly 
meant; if however, it is done to induce 
them to returnee compliment, the very 
consciousness that their praise was pur¬ 
chased by flattery, would impose silence 
on them. Another instance of impolicjy 
is the scornful mention even of periodi¬ 
cals, in which the authoress mas glad 
to write in times past, whose notice she 
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also courted, when establishing some 
degree of literary reputation. The want 
of wisdom in such a line of conduct, 
we need scarcely point out. 


Arboretum el Frulicetum Britannicum, 
March, April, Map, Nos. 45,46, 47. 
Longman. 

We have not yet taken leave of the 
Arboretum, although, to the regret of 
its readers, it is drawing nigh to its 
conclusion ; but while it monthly pro¬ 
duces such interesting new matter, and 
beautifully embellishments, we are right 
well content to be its fellow traveller. 
The main body of the letter-press, how¬ 
ever, finishes in the March number, 
having brought the Conifer® to an end 
with the Junipers ; and it concludes 
with some magnificent and curious re¬ 
presentations of Yuccas and Agaves. 
The rest of these two months are filled 
with supplement and index ; the former 
richly illustrated with wood-cuts. 

The Suburban Gardener, Nos. 10, 11, 
12. Longman. 

These are three valuable numbers of 
the Suburban Gardener, larger (indeed, 
of which, none will complain), than 
their predecessors, and plentifully em¬ 
bellished with wood cuts. The scries, 
giving practical directions for the choice 
of ground for a villa, by a nouveau 
riche, from the city, is useful to all 
classes interested in villa building. 
Mr. Loudon, gives us all the ambitious 

whims of Mrs. C-, with the utmost 

naiveli ,—but wc think that if her cas¬ 
tellated lodges, and archery grounds 
for the Misses, and riding grounds for 
the Masters, had been in the hands of 
Messrs. Ho^ and Hook, they would 
have given an especial good account of 
them. What tormemts such customers 
must have been to a landscape gardener. 
Moreover, we cannot help laughing at 
the unhappy Conifer® •imprisoned in 
the garden pots at the Hendon Villa ; 

{ >oor vegetable wretches, we should 
ike to go and break all their pots for 
humanity's sake.* * We really think Mr. 
Loudon is very good, not to laugh over 
his task, but he discusses whims which 


are only inspired by the smell of me¬ 
tropolitan smoke with the most laudable 
gravity, and is seriously inclined to 
guide the good people possessed with 
them to rational tastes we cannot, there¬ 
fore, but wish him every possible suc¬ 
cess. 

. . 4 

Architectural Mag., March, April, May. 

Longman. 

The Architectural Magazine, continues 
1;o increase in value and utility ; the 
professional reviews are skilfully writ¬ 
ten, and among them we find an excel¬ 
lent paper on Dr. Amott’s Stove. We 
have also been amused with Katas’ 
papers of Chimneys and Cottages : wc 
think the tastes of the writer a little 
paradoxical ; but the word wood-cuts, 
make the papers useful. The author 
should, we think, have given us more 
instances of ancient chimneys in En¬ 
glish manorial and castellated buildings, 
he would then have convinced himself 
that this part of a building often makes 
a picturesque addition to a landscape, 
and ought, therefore, to be introduced 
into the study of modern architec¬ 
ture. 


Advice on the care of the Teeth, by 
Edwin Saunders, Dentist. Twelfth 
Thousand. Ward. 

Our fair contributors cannot find si 
better instructor on the subject of the 
teeth, than Mr. E. Saunders; every 
lady who values her personal .nttrac- 
tions should, indeed, read this little 
treatise, and we would advise every 
mother who has growing up girls, to 
make them read it through to her, as 
the mischief that children do their teeth 
by idle tricks, is incalculable, and is a 
subject of deep regret to them in after 
life, which is conveyed in perspicuous 
language easily to be understood. 

Were we collecting a toilette library, 
this treatise should, occupy a promi¬ 
nent place. By the way, what do our 
fair friends think of that idea of a 
toilette library; we know that book 
stands are always part of the furniture 
of a lady’s dressing room, and why 
should not one shelf be devoted to the 
service of health and beauty; as well 
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as to Rowland’s Macassar, Hannay’s 
Rhondolelia, or Blount’s eau de Bou¬ 
quet, Gowland's Lotion, Hubert's Milk 
of Roses, or Bde’s endless accessories 
of the toilette. 


Self Dependance. A Tale. By Eliza 
Paget. Darton & Harvey. 

Self-Depen dance is, in this moral tale, 
placed in contra-distinction to a reli¬ 
gious reliance on the guidance of the 
Supreme Director of events. The story 
is written with case and simplicity, 
united with talent, that commands the 
reader’s attention. ■ When qualities like 
these are in conjunction with a high 
moral aim, what more indeed, can be 
desired in a juvenile work ? From the 
title we were at first led into an error, 
imagining that the fair authoress meant 
to repress a fault which is liable to beset 
the daughters of the affluent; who too 
often make themselves entirely depend¬ 
ant on the services of their attendants. 
Had such been the aim, in a personal 
point of view, Self-Dependance is a 
virtue. But'this is not the object of 
the work, as it is meant wholly to re¬ 
prove “ presumptuous sins," and as 
such perhaps * Self-Reliance,’ or ‘ pre¬ 
sumption,’ would have been a better 
title. 


Manoirs ftf the Beauties of the Court of 

Charles If. Part 4. Colburn. 

'Phis number is occupied with the beau¬ 
ties Lady Bcllasys, Lady Southesk, and 
J\Irs. Nott. The first engraving is the 
best; but the portrait is a little injured 
by the introduction of two vile cupids, 
which distract the age. Lady Southesk 
is a pretty little sullen creature, who 
looks too weak in intellect to keep her¬ 
self out of mischief. Mrs. Nott, is 
certainly attired in the mourning habit 
of that day, which assumed a character 
approaching to the conventual cos¬ 
tume. 

The literature comprises the me¬ 
moir’s of Lady Falmouth, Mrs. Nott, 
Lady Soutliesk, and Lady Sunderland; 
we find Mrs. Jameson is an apologist 
for this deceitful intriguante, though not 


however, bringing forward, in her fa¬ 
vour any other instances than the fact 
that she once gave her guineas to a 
charity, and that she was related to 
Lady Rachel Russel; this is scarcely 
sufficient to bear down the testimony 
of the writers of aU parties belonging to 
the seventeenth century. Mrs. Jameson 
can see nothing wrong in one party; 
nothing right in the other; but the 
nature of her work, makes it exceed¬ 
ingly amusing, to watch how she extri¬ 
cates herself from the sometimes dan¬ 
gerous position in which she has placed 
herself. 


Treatise on Engineering Field Work. 

By Peter Bruff, Esq. Simpkin & 

Marshall. 

The present time, when all England is 
under course of survey, on account 
of the tithe adjustment and railway 
courses, we should think to be a very 
propitious moment for the publication 
of this work. The clear and simple 
diction of this treatise must, indeed, 
recommend it to many landholders, 
who are interested in the question of 
tithes, and consequently desire to have 
an insight into the proceedings of the 
persons employed to survey the several 
districts and parishes. 

Part of the book is, therefore, not 
inaptly devoted to railroad surveying. 
The treatises on surveying in use being 
antiquated and inapplicable, to the ex¬ 
traordinary rapidity of modern im¬ 
provement, we believe this work may 
be considered a desideratum in the 
present day. 


Bigot's Pocket Atlas. Pigot. 

This much required work partakes 
more of the nature of the Gazeteer, 
than that of a mere Atlas; the letter- 
press is much superior to the usually 
bold wording of such works; it traces 
the railroads now in progress, both in 
the maps and in the descriptions, and 
makes other improvements, which are 
in progression over England. We like 
the plan, and consider that the work 
deserves extensive encouragement. 
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Ip the munc performed during the 
past month, at her Majesty’s Theatre, 
presented nothing novel as regards 
composition — the excellence of those 
selections, on subscription as well as 
benefit nights, added to strength of cast 
and very perfect execution, leaves little 
to be desired in this, whatever there 
m^ be in the ballet department. 

The operas of Norma, I Puritani, 
Don Giovanni, and La Soranambula, 
have be«i severally given, both vocally 
and instrumentally, as near perfection 
as we ever remember to have heard 
them. In addition to the exquisite 
singing of Grisi, Persiani, Albertazzi, 
Berberi, Lablanche, and Tamburini, 
great care has been bestowed upon the 
chorusses, which, together with addi> 
tions of scenic and costumic novelties, 
all tend to the completion of an ensemhle, 
calculated to please the most fastidious 
critic. The incongruity of the finale to 
Norma being performed before a scene 
representing the interior of a Greco- 
Roman Temple, has been done away 
with—and in its place, very correctly 
designed after Sir Samuel Meyrick, 
figures a perspective of the cercular, 
trilithous, in the centre of which gleams 
the sacrificial fire, surrounded by other 
appurtenances of Druid worship; and 
with interest, the frequenters of this 
house, will turn to the present month's 
illustration. The Don Giovanni has 
been likewise mounted with entirely 
new scenery—and the catastrophe ren- 
dered as appalling as sheeted spectres, 
reanimated statues, demons, and varie¬ 
gated fire, can efFeet. Lablanche’s rich 
and quiet humour, as cowardly Lepe- 
rello, merited all praise—his " stalua 
gentiUssima," was ouffonuteimo. Tam¬ 
burini enacted the gallant Don with 
grei^ ^irit, and gave the music with 
his usual care, taste, and finish. His 
duet with Persiani, La ci darem," was 
rapturously encor^ 

The penormanro of Rubini did not 
please us—the music of Mozart is spoil¬ 
ed by the JUrniurt peculiar to his style. 


Grisi did not appear to advantage as 
Donna Anna, though sl)e gave the little 
she has to do with great force and ex¬ 
pression. Albertazzi sung as gracefully 
but as frigidly as ordinarily. The Ami¬ 
na of Persian!, in the Somnambula, has 
done more to establish her fame upon 
the boards of this theatre, than any 
previous part in which she has appear¬ 
ed—her “ al giunge," was honoured with 
a double encore. The lessee has, it 
seems, experienced no little difficulty in 
carrying out his arrangements and en¬ 
gagements for the ballet, and disappro¬ 
bation of a character unusually stormy 
for this temple of harmony, has on se¬ 
veral occasions been manifested, but on 
Saturday the 26t hult., good harmony 
again reigned among the subscribers, 
and habituees, by the announcement of 
bis engagement of Madlle. Taglioni, 
and her certain appearance there, on 
the Ist of June, and we are happy to be 
able to announce her arrival. 


Mn. Bbnkdict's New Opeha. Cra¬ 
mer.—The past month has been rather 

prolific in musical novelties. Mr.- 

Benedict, a pupil of the lamented We¬ 
ber, and of fair fame in this country as 
a pianiste, has produced an opera at 
Drury Lane, called the “ Gipsey’s Warn- 
ins.” Like most others of the rotnantic 
school, its plot laughs to scorn the ‘ uni¬ 
ties' so rigidly adhered to of the olden 
time ; and the poetry of its libretto, ge¬ 
nerally speaking, rarely soars above 
common-place composition. The mind 
of the composer is evidently imbued 
with the Plutonic school, in which be 
has studied—his melodies are, for the 
most part, chaste and unpretending— 
whilst his harmodies partake of the 
diametrically opposite character — we 
think many of them (looing at the pia¬ 
noforte arrangement, and not having 
seen the score) nee^essly complex,— 
and evincing too profuse a display of 
accidentals to suit the ordinary capa¬ 
bilities of the English amateurs. 

Nevertheless, over-studied as they 
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frequently are, they shew careful com¬ 
position and of a good school. Limited 
as has been Mr. l^nedict’s success, he 
has evinced capabilities which argue 
fair promise of considerable advance, 
when his broad German style of instru¬ 
mentation shall have been more mature¬ 
ly engrafted with the graceful, animated 
melo<iy of the Italian school. 

The following pieces well merit no¬ 
tice, and are generally calculated to 
please 

” THE GIPSEY’S WARNING." 

1 . Scenes my Youth.’* —Ballad sung 
by Miss Roiner. An exceedingly pure com¬ 
position—which, without desiring to allege 
the slightest charges of plagiarism, forcibly 
reminds us of the style of" Welter’s ada¬ 
gios." 

2. " Rage thou angry Storm !”—Sung by 
Mr. Phillips, bears a character similar to the 
foregoing—a grand melody, well suited to 
the peculiar sortenuto in which Mr. Phillips' 
style of singing is so executive. 

3. " When a pretty Girl.” —Sung by Miss 
Cawse. A sprightly, allegretto, very archly 
sung by Miss Cause. 

4. " From our rocky tower on high.” —Mr. 
Seguio, solo and chorus. A spirited and 
well harmonized glee, without advancing 
any very great claim to origiuality of sub¬ 
ject. 

5. " Blessed be the Home.” —Seranade of 
students. The must salient morceau, of 
Mr. Benedict’s opera—very effective as ar¬ 
ranged for three voices — the concluding 
movement has somewhat the buoyant, joy¬ 
ous Swiss character. 


THE GROVES OF BLARNEY. 

Music by Alexander D. Roche. 

1. ” Aileen Mavoumeen.” — Words by 
Mrs. S. C. Hall. A very pretty po»«e ballad 
worthy to be ranked with the national me¬ 
lodies of Moore. The music a very natural 
echo of the sentiment conveyed by Mrs. 
Hall. 

2. " When lovers come to woo a Girl .”— 
Sung by Miss Shaw. .A lively and extreme 
ly simple air — the latter a characteristic by 
no means unacceptable to the generdity of 
amateurs, where the melodies, as in this 
opera, are both original and captivating from 
their very simplicity. 

3. " A perilous thing is the Blarney .”— 
A good song in the true Irish style—redolent 
of whiskey, and waggery—^and given by 
Mr. Bower with all his inimitable and cha¬ 
racteristic humour. 


Messrs. Thomas and Grattan 
Cooke’s Concert,'— Onjtbe ,18th ult., 
at the Hanover-square rooms, was one 
of the most attractive and crowded we 
have attended this season. Shortly, 
after its commencement the throng was 
so great as scarcely to afford standing 
room to late comers. After a very ex¬ 
cellent and varied selection of vocud and 
instrumental music, the audience were 
regaled by the performance of Haydn’s 
celebrated Joy Symphony, the (exe¬ 
cution of which imparted so. much de¬ 
light that the younger portion of the 
company, seconded by their seniors, 
entailed upon the orchestra an encore. 
The gem of the evening, to our mind, 
was a Madrigal, composed by Mr. J. 
Cooke, given with full choir, the words 
of which we subjoin ;— 

MADRIGAJ.. 

THE WORDS BY G. M. BUDD, ESQ. 

Shall I waste youth in sighing 
For Phillis, uncomplying ? 

No, no, no, no, 
ril let her go. 

And comfort find for her denying. 

Wine its choicest sweets shall lend me ; 
Beauty’s brightest smiles attend me; 

No more I’ll wear a fare of care. 

Or let cold Phillis’ frown offend me. 

Haste then. Shepherds ; music's treasures 
Shall yield her gayest measures ; 

And maidens coy 
No more enjoy 

The pride of marring all our pleasures.' 
Know ye not, ye fair and cruel. 

Flame exists not without fuel ? 

So love, unfed by genial fires. 

Glimmers, fiashes, and expires 1 


Mbs. Wm. Seguin and Miss Fos¬ 
ter's Morning Concert, at the 
Hanover-square Rooms on May 25, 
was well attended. Although Mrs. 
Wm. Seguin laboured unfortunately 
under the effects of cold, yet, in the air 
Dove sono” the audience were alto¬ 
gether charmed. Miss Foster played 
** Concert Stuck” on the piano, with 
such force and feeling that tne attention 
of every one was rivetted to the piece; 
so also in a fantasia by Shalberg tbis 
young lady astonished her audito^ by 
the grandeur of her execution. Made¬ 
moiselle Caremoli delighted by her 
sweetness in the air of ** se Romeo /” 
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Mrs. Bishop sang sweetly as ever, fis 
the Robin when once fondly cherished" 
Chatterton was clever in a fantasia, of 
his own composition, on the harp. l)e 
Begnis in the humorous song of ** Jai 
de rargent," was rapturously encored: 
Signor Curioni was full of sentiment; 
Madame Eckerlin, in Rossini’s Rondo, 
“ Pensa alia Patria," exhibited mascu¬ 
line and sometimes sweet powers of 
execution. A Mademoiselle Catrufo 
made her first appearance in this 
country in the air " Vaga Luna," which 
she sung in a very pretty, chaste, and 
effective style; so much so, that we 
augur most favourably for the future. 
A rehearsal at the Opera House caused 
considerable delay and confusion in the 
morning’s arrangements. 


New Society op Painters in 
Water CoiiOurs, 5.% Pall Mall— 
In this exhibition we found an unusual 
number of pleasing specimens in its 
particular walk of art. Amongst other 
clever landscapes— 

No. 5.—Goodrich Castle, by G. B. 
Campion, beauteously rich in colouring. 

No. 17 .—A view of Fumes, near 
Belgium, by T. Sims, treated with 
poetic art. 

No. 41.—The Lady of the Lake (not 
certainly a beauty), and a View of 
Ellen's Island, Loch Katrine, by H. 
Newton. The scenery is beautifully 
painted. It is a large and attractive 
picture. 

No. 62.—Hampstead from the Hen¬ 
don road, by Mr. J. Chase, a lovely 
scene. 

No. 71 *—^Winchester from St. Giles's 
Hill, by T. Maisey, a very difficult and 
extremely well executed work. 

No. 75 .—A view in the evergreens 
at Woburn Abbey, by H. W. Burgess 
—very true to nature, where nature's 
lawns and habitants are cut and shorn 
at the will of man. 

No. 107 .—Hastings,, by A. Penley. 
The figures are well and naturally 
grouped, and the cliffs, vessels, ^nd 
scenery depicted with judgment and 
spirit. 

No. 116.—La Rose Favorite, by F. 
Rochard. As well named as well 
painted. 


No. 140.—Scene from Anne of Gier- 
stein, by Ed. Corbould. A perfect j^em 
both as regards composition, colouring, 
and attention to general detail. This is 
sold for sixty guineas. 

No. 149.—The Assuaging of the 
Waters, by John Martin—a bold and 
very poetically treated subject in the 
artist’s very peculiar but forcible style. 

No. 156.—Interior of Edward the 
Confessor’s Chapel, Westminster Ab¬ 
bey, T. Keamen. A very clever and 
elaborate drawing of that wonderful 
specimen of the highly ornate style of 
perpendicular Gothic architecture. The 
cross-lights thrown over the picture 
evince great skill. 

No 164.—Dorothea, by H. P. Rivi¬ 
ere—painted with considerable breadth, 
but the figure (a very charming one) 
is stunted by the frame being dispro¬ 
portionately sm.all for the subject. 

No. 168.— The (fair) Student, by 
Fanny Corbeaux. The only fault is 
that the face is too angelic to be fit 
for the earthly soil of thinking. 

No 170 .—Portraits, doubtless as such 
very pleasing. The drapery of the 
chamber, and children in particular, 
merit praise. 

No. 192.—The Sons of Jacob before 
Joseph, by H. Warren—a gorgeously 
treated subject. The costuinic details 
seem very correctly attended to, and it 
possesses much depth and glowing 
effect of colouring. 

No. 198.—L’Entretien Gallant, by 

F. Rochard. A very pleasing miniature 
in the best style of art. 

No. 206.—Augustine’s Mission to 
the Anglo-Saxons, by W. H. Kearney. 
In our humble judgment, the costume 
is not exactly true to the period.* 

No. 226.—Picknicking, in Wanstead 
Park, by T. Lindsay—a sweet bit of 
rich woodland scenery. 

No. 236.—Antwerp Cathedral, by 

G. Howse, Gothic details, rich in exe¬ 
cution elaborately worked out. 

No. 241.—Richard and Friar Tuck, 
by C. H. Wergall—characteristically 
and humorously treated, particularly on 
the part of the rosy-gilled friar. 

* In those days, contraction of the waist was 
not i we allude to the male flgnre. Neither was 
the hair of women allowed to appear from nnder 
the corerchief, far loss in clustered ringlets. 
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HeU Majestv’sThkatre —Nonew 
piece has been produced during the 
month excepting a Ballet entitled “ La 
Ressemblance," for the debut of Ma¬ 
demoiselle Fitajames, and to each we 
assign equal praise. The Operas have 
been “ La Sonnambula,” " Norma,” 
** II Don Giovanna,” Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor,” " II Puritani," and Ce- 
nerntola.” In the caste of Giovanni 
Pilce, Grisi, Albertazzi, Persiani, Ru- 
bini, Tamburini, Morelli and Lablache, 
presented a phalanx of talent seldom 
witnessed by an English public. Her 
Majesty has been at the Opera nearly 
eve^ evening. 

We are sadly lack of the presence of 
Duvernay and Taglioni. There seems, 
however, to be a greater number of 
frequenters of this Theatre this season 
than ever. 


Drvry Lane. —At this theatre we 
have had a new comic Opera entitled 
“ Diadeste.” The words by Fitzball, 
the music by Balfe. Celina (Miss 
Romer) and the Countess Amalfi (Fanny 
Healy) are blessed, the former with 
a jealous husband and the latter with 
a roving betrothed. The *' nice young 
men,” Manfredi (Templeton) and Steno 
(Phillips), are bosom friends, but Man¬ 
fredi is so afraid of the fascinating 
manner of the latter, that he neither 
introduces him to his wife nor allows 
her to go out without a veil. Manfredi 
and Celina agree to play at diadest,” 
a Venetian game, something like that 
of our April fool, as the humour of 
it consists in offering your adversary 
something, which if he accept without 
first crying “ Diadeste” he loses the 
game. The stake is 300 ducats and 
thp time limited is one day. Man- 
fredi's jealousy is aroused by hearing 
that Steno has received a love letter 
from a veiled incognita, whom he 
supects to be his Celina. He therefore 
resolves to watch her closely, but un¬ 
expectedly he is called to the Ducal 
P^ce. Meanwhile, the ladies hit on 
• scheme to cure the foibles of their 
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respective partners. The Countess meets 
Steno as the veiled incognita and drags 
him to Manfredi’s villa. Celina con¬ 
trives that hints shall be spread abroad 
which awaken the jealousy of her 
husband, who accordingly goes down 
to his villa fuming greatly. The hus¬ 
band finding the door locked of the 
apartment in which Steno is concealed, 
angrily demands the key. Celina offers 
it; he snatches it from her, and she 
tells him he has lost the ducats because 
be did not cry “diadeste.” Steno is 
then dragged forth, handed over to his 
own fair lady, the plot is explained and 
they are all friends. Our favourites are 
the duet (the air of which forms the 
finale) “ Diadeste charming play,” sung 
by Miss Romer and Templeton. The 
Duet “ Life is but a summer day,” 
by Phillips and Templeton. Phillips’s 
song “ In the winter of old age,” and 
the Quartet “ Come listen all,” sung 
by Emma Romer, Fanny Healy, Poole 
and Giulwlei. 

Mr. Charles Kean has appeared as 
Othello with but slight success. Miss 
Allison took the part of Desdemona. 

Mr. Charles Kean takes his benefit 
on Monday the 4th June, in the part 
of Sir Edward Mortimer, in Coleman’s 
“ Iron Chest.” And we have no doubt 
he will put something into his own 
“ iron chest” by his London engage¬ 
ment. 


CovENT Garden. —On the same 
night that Balfe’s Opera Buffa was 
performed at Drury Lane Theatre, an 
Operetta from the pen of Mr. HuUah, 
the composer of “ The Village Co¬ 
quettes,’ was brought out here. It is 
entitled “ The Outposts.” The scene 
lies in Germai^. The best things in 
the piece are the chorus of “ Our 
Fatherland,” and the finale Quartet. 

A farce entitled “ The Veiled Por¬ 
trait” has been brought out with some 
success. 

On Wednesday the 23rd, Sheridan 
Knowles’s new play, “ Woman’s Wit; 
or Ijove’s Disguises," was presented to 
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the public. The play opens with a 
drawinj;>room scene in the house of 
Sir William Sutton (Bartley) where a 
grand ball is given. Lord Athunree 
(Ward), a dissolute man of fashion is 
waltzing with Hero (Miss Faucit), the 
niece of his host, who is betrothed to 
a youth named Valentine De Grey 
(Anderson). Walsingham (Macready), 
one of the guests, observes that he 
hates Athunree on account of his base 
conduct towards a young lady of his 
acquaintance. Athunree makes the 
company aware that he is waltzing 
with Hero merely to annoy De Grey. 
The jealously of De Grey becomes 
aroused, he reproves her for dancing 
with such a person, and a quarrel of 
course ensues between the lovers. Wal¬ 
singham then becomes acquainted with 
Eustace, (a part enacted by Miss 
Taylor) a youth who is very expert 
at the sword exercise, and to him in an 
after part of the piece, he confides the 
reason of his hatred of Lord Athunree, 
which is in consequence of his having 
once loved a lady named Helen, whose 
honour Athunree blemished. Sir W. 
Sutton is lamenting his niece’s gid¬ 
diness when he is suddenly intruded 
upon by a quaker lady and her servant, 
who have come (as they pretend) to 
give spiritual advice to Hero, but who 
soon are found out to be the mad cap 
niece herself and Sir William’s own 
servant Clever (Harley). A plot is 
then set a-foot by Hero, who sends 
Clever to De Gray to tell him that 
a'modest cousin of Hero’s named Ruth 
who resides at Greenwich is excessively 
like the object of his attachment, from 
whom he is estranged by the levity of 
her dancing. De Grey catches at the 
notion of finding a person of equal 
beauty as Hero united with a greater 
sense of decmrum, and accordingly pays 
a visit to Hero’s quaker cousin—he 
is delighted with her manners, becomes 
instanuy captivated, and is persuaded 
to renounce all worldly vanities, be¬ 
come quaker and take the homely name 
of " Friend Peter.” Lcxrd Athunree, 
however, gets scent of the lonely habi¬ 
tation of Hcaro (who is in fact the 
q^ker cousin) and bribes Lewson 
(Diddear), a creature of his own> to 
make him, at night, a passage through 
her chamber window, Eustace then 


challenges Athunree for the blemish 
cast on nis fHend’s character, Walsing- 
ham's mistress Helen. Athunree gives 
him a wrong slip of paper, which bo- 
trays his plot against Hero. Another 
love scene takes place between the 
Quakeress and De Grey, who has as¬ 
sumed a Quaker habit. $ He asks Roth 
for her hand, she assures him that 
Hero still loves him, and refers him 
to that lady; but promises to marry 
him if his suit is negatived. Eustace 
has an interview with Hero, informs 
her of the plot, and then discovers 
himself to be Helen, formerly a friend 
of Hero’s, and they ‘rush into each 
other’s arms. Lewson, who enters the 
chamber by the window, is struck 
with penitence at discovering by some 
letters that Hero has relieved his starv¬ 
ing family, and a bible turned down at 
the words Go and sin no more.” 
In tile fifth act Eustace meets Lord 
Athunree, Walshingham being his se¬ 
cond. The latter, who loves the boy 
for his likeness to his long lost Helen, 
insists on being principal in the affair ; 
they are, however, interrupted by 
officers sent by Sir W. Sutton a magis¬ 
trate. The parties are brought before 
him ; the fair Helen is declared un¬ 
blemished. It is proved 'that Lord 
Athunree has merely raised a scheme 
to calumniate her; Eustace (now Helen) 
embraces Walshingham, and De Grey 
entering, discovers that Ruth and Hero 
are one person, so that in the end all 
are made happy. 

Some of the most beautiful passages 
are Sheridan Knowles’s description of 
love. For instapce, where Sir Valen¬ 
tine presses his suit with the Quakeress. 

" Hear me! O the world! the world. 
That’s made up of two hearts! Thatistheson 
It moves around I There is the verdure! There 
The flower! the fruit! The spring and 
autumn fields. 

Which in the reaping grows! the mine that 
work'd 

Accumulates in riches—ever free 
From the influences of the changing stars, 
Or aught, save that which sits above them 
higher 

Than they above the globe! Come 1 make 
with me. 

E’en such a heavenly world.” 

And again:— 

" Sir Val ,—She never gave 
Her heart to me. 
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iSTcro.-—She did! you know not when 
A woman gives away her heart! at times 
Sl)e knows it not herself. Insensibly 
It goes from her! she thinks she hath it still 
If she reflects,—while smoothly runs the 
coarse 

Of wooing; but if haply comes a check— 
An irrecoverable—final one— 

Aghast—^forlorn—she stands to find it lost. 
And with it all the world!" 

The piece was received by a crowded 
house with every mark of approbation, 
and we congratulate Sheridan Knowles 
on the addition of another play to his 
long list of beautiful productions. 

Some of the scenery is new, and 
great care has been taken in the getting 
up of the piece. 


Hatharkbt. — A very successful 
farce entiled “ Weak Points,’' ha« been 
produced from the pen of Buckstone 
the actor. Mr. Jeremy Wheedle (Buck- 
stone) introduces himself into the fa¬ 
mily of Mr. Docker (Webster) by 
studying the weak points of each mem¬ 
ber of the establishment. He carries 
his point so far that he is even about 
to be married to Miss Penelope Pump 
(Mrs. Glover), a rather elderly, but 
uncommonly wealthy maiden lady, re¬ 
siding in the house. Penelope has a 
beau, Jolly (Mr. Strickland), but 
Whe^le does for him at once, by tell¬ 
ing Miss Pump, that the wicked, de¬ 
ceitful man, has a wife still living. 
Penelope, on hearing this, consents to 
elope with Wheedle. He is, however, 
cut short in his career, by his own 
weak point being detected. He is ap¬ 
prehended for the forgery of a will, and 
like a penitent sinner, confesses that 
what he has said against Jolly is a lie, 
and then directs the audience to draw 
a moral from his sad fate; which arises 
he says from his having paid too much 
attention to the weak points of others, 
and not enough to his own. 

** Suzanne," a petite drama was also 
produced on the 14th. It has been 
written to display the graceful motions 
of Madame Celeste, and was very suc¬ 
cessful. 

A farce termed ‘*The Irish Barrister,” 
would have been condemned but for 
the acting of Mr. Power as a barber. 

A musical drama from the pen of 
Mr. Lover (the Author of Rory o'More) 


entitled ** The White Horse of the 
Peppers,” is on the eve*of production. 
Power sustains the principal character. 

St. Jaubs's. —" Love and Charity,” 
a new Burletta, may claim an average 
share of approbation. 

«Cosima,” an Operatic Burletta from 
the French has been brought out. The 
music, which is mediocre is by M. 
Prevost. 

“ The British Legion” is a very 
clever farce from the pen of Haynes 
Bailey. Three young sisters, Mrs. 
Honey, Miss Williams, and Miss J. 
Mordaunt, have each a lover in Spain. 
The soldiers return home : but before 
they see theirs weethearts, their servant, 
a bit of a wag, persuades the ladies 
that their lovers have respectively 
lost a leg, an arm, and an eye in the 
service. The girls determine to meet 
their swains in disguise, in order to 
learn the truth of these statements, and 
the gentlemen aware of their intention 
pretend to have suffered these muti¬ 
lations, which double deception is pro¬ 
ductive of much fun, and is likely to 
engage the attention of the theatrical 
world for some time. 

The Opera of the *' Devil’s Bridge,” 
has been revived and proves an at¬ 
traction. 


Olympic. —"Naval Engagements,” a 
clever burletta from the pen of Mr. C. 
Dance, met with deserved success. Ad¬ 
miral Kingston (Farren), a widower, 
and his son Lieut. Kingston (C. Ma¬ 
thews), more like brothers than parent 
and child, are mutual confidants, and 
agree that neither shall offer any objec¬ 
tion to the marriage of the other, pro¬ 
vided the ladies selected are suitable in 
years. The Lieutenant goes to Gibral¬ 
tar, and falls in love with a Mrs. Col. 
Pontifex (Mrs. Orger), a widow fifteen 
years bis senior, and the Admiral re¬ 
mains at home, and becomes enamour^ 
of Mary Mortimer, thirty years his 
junior. Each doubts how to break 
the matter to his confidant. Attended 
by their lady loves, they chance to 
meet at the same inn, and each party is 
struck with the absurdity of the other’s 
proposed marriage, a violent quarrel 
then ensues. Mrs. Pontifex and Miss 
Mortimer, seeing how matters stand 
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resolve that each shall wait on the in- 
'tended of the other, and induce a 
redonciliation. The result of the two 
interviews is, that the Admiral falls in 
love with the widow, and the Lieutenant 
with the spinster, and they agree to an 
exchange of ladies: each has then a 
partner suitable to his years; and the 
father and son become as great confi¬ 
dants as ever. The piece is an amusing 
little comedy, exceedingly well acted, 
and was, as it deserved to be, received 
with universal uproar. 

The only other novelty of which we 
have to speak, is a farce called Patter 
versus Clatter," in which Mr. C. Ma¬ 
thews appears to great advantage. It 
is after the style of the pieces in which 
his father earned his fame ; of course, 
there is no great plot in it, as the merit 
consists in the personihcation of several 
characters by one actor. 

The Olympic closes on the night of 
our appearance, so that we are unable 
this month to give our readers Madame 
Mathews’s “ farewell address," prior to 
her departure for the ‘ United States,* a 
land doubtless long in prospect more 
congenial with her sentiments, although 
we must be allowed to give Madame 
the credit of ‘ expressing ’ herself most 
generously and feelingly alive to the 
support and favor she has received (and 
as an actress merited}, at the hands of 
her countrymen. 


Adelphi. —An extravaganza, en¬ 
titled “ Pat and the Potatoes," has 
excited considerable merriment at this 
house. Mich Mulligan (Power), has 
been shipwrecked near Japan. Twanke 
(Yates), has stolen his potatoes and 
introduced them at the table of Moon¬ 
eye (O. Smith), king of Japan. Pho 
Phoh (Wilkinson), informs Mich that 
the potatoes have made the fortune of 
Twanki, who is about to marry Pho 
Phoh's ^ughfer Ching Ching (Miss A. 
Taylor). Mich and Pho Phoh, go to 
Japan, accompanied by Blue nose, a 
monkey (Mr. Michinson), Mich and 
Ching Ching fall in love, and acquaint 
Moon-eye of the villainy of Twanki. 
A discussion takes place, when Blue 
nose enters and throws the whole into 
confusion. Moon-eye is exasperated, 
and orders both parties to be beheaded. 


Blue nose, however, interferes and be¬ 
comes the favorite of the capridous 
monarch, who bestows the hand of 
Ching Ching on Mich, and the curtain 
drops. It will be seen that the piece 
is futogether extravagant, but affords 
good opportunities for the exercise of 
Power’s brogue and blarney. 

The house closed after a successful 
season, on Saturday, th^ 19th; and Mr. 
Yates very appropriately alluded to the 
losses which he and the public has sus¬ 
tained by the death of John Reeve. 


Strand. —" The Tobit’s Dog," a 
new burletta founded on an adventure 
of Lord Rochester, in the days of 
Charles the Second, of merry memory, 
has been produced with success. Near 
Paul's-chain in the olden time, stood 
the sign of the Tobit’s Dog, kept by 
one Jacob Whittington, and much fre-^ 
quented by the wealthy citizens, and 
occasionally by the court gallants. The 
story now attached to it runs thus. 
Lord Rochester (M. J. Lee), is schem¬ 
ing to get possession of Alice (Miss 
Daly), wife of Jacob Whittington 
(Hammond), the Landlord. Jacob 
sends his wife into the country. She 
is, however, intercepted by Rochester, 
to escape whom she assumes the dis¬ 
guise of a lady of quality, and returns 
to the house of her husband. Here 
she again encounters Rochester, who 
works upon her jealousy and dmost 
persuades her, that her husband has 
sent her into the country, in order to 
carry on an intrigue during her ab¬ 
sence. This idea is assisted by the 
sudden appearance of Lady Diana 
Clarges (Mrs. Franks), who is to 
marry Rochester, but she being in love 
with Seville (Mr. Pranks), has dis- 
guished herself as a waiting maid, and 
persuaded Jacob to let her see how her 
lover and her proposed husband are 
conducting themsdves in his house. 
Alice mistakes Diana for the mistress 
of her husband, and a scene takes place 
between the two dames and Roches¬ 
ter. Rochester orders a supper at the 
Tobit’s Dog, and Jacob the landlord, 
at first believes the guests are to consist 
of Diana, who is still disguised, Saville, 
and a lady whom Rochester tells him 
is a court beauty, but whom Jacob dis* 
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covers to be his own wife. Diana and 
Alice are reconciled, upon an expla> 
nation being given by the former, and 
&ville agrees to assist them in expos¬ 
ing Rochester. Rochester accordingly 
becomes the butt of those whom he 
supposed would be his dupes, and he is 
obliged to relinquish Diana to Seville, 
and Alice to her husband who become 
the best of friends. The piece is 
likely to become a great favourite at 
this peculiar and prosperous establish¬ 
ment. 

A trifle from the pen of the veteran 
Moncrief, entitled " The Cannibal," 
was produced on the 7th, with success. 


Hammond sustained the principal cha¬ 
racter. 

"Tom Thumb," has been revived 
for master Hutehinges, a child only 4 
ears old, who takes the part of the 
ero of the piece. 

" Hamlet," and " The Lady of 
Lyons," are about to be travestied after 
the fashion of Othello, which was so 
attractive last season. 


Pavilion. —The Pavilion is doing 
very well under Mr. Yates' man^e- 
ment. A new burletta called " The 
King of the Dimube, or the water LUy," 
has been produced. 


THE ROSE OF MERRIE ENGLAND. 

BY TENNANT LACHLAN. 

The loitering sun, ere his race begun. 

Peep'd o'er the misty hills, • 

And he gazed awhile on his own sweet smile. 

Chasing the sportive rills. 

Then he sent the breeze to arouse the trees. 

Himself awoke the flowers ; 

And his first fond kiss so teeming with bliss. 

He gave 'mongst Flora's bowers. 

To the Rose of merrie England ! 

When the God of day, in his bright array. 

Mounted his dayling throne. 

And no eye could brook, the proud Monarch’s look. 

One flower rejoiced alone ; 

In the full noon-tide, like a blushing bride. 

She raised her modest head. 

And she bared her breast, in it’s beauty drest. 

And Love's soft breath was shed. 

From the Rose of merrie England I 

Soon a crimson dye in the pale blue sky. 

Told of the sun’s farewell. 

But before he went, a luster he sent. 

O’er forest, hill, and dell. 

And one fairy flower, at that parting hour. 

Curtain'd her scented bloom ; 

With the last faint light, she sigh'd her " Good night," 
And folded in leafy gloom, 

Slept the Rose of merrie England! 
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VIVAT REGINA. 


Majy I.—Her M^ea^ ga^e audience to 
Viacount Melbourne and Lord Glenelg. 

Marchioneaa Tariatock and Vicounteaa 
Forbea, succeeded aa the Lady and Bedcham¬ 
ber women; and Viscount Torrington and Sir 
Fredertdc Stovin, as the Lord and Groom in 
Waiting; and Lord Alfred Paget, as Equerry 
in Waiting. 

May 2.—Her Mqjesty held a levee. The 
following noblemen and gentlemen were pre¬ 
sented. 

Presented by 

Attree, Mr. Thomas... .Duke of Richmond 
AlBx, Lieut. Col., Gren. Gda.. .CoL l^Oyley 
Agnew, lieutenant Vans, Ride Brigade.. .. 

lieut. Col. V. Agnew 

Arkwright,Lieut, 6th Dragoons | 

Anstruther, Lieut. Philip... .Sir G. Murray 
Anderson, Mqjor, East Essex liDlitia .<1 Visct. 

Maynard 

A'Court, Cant., RJf..... Lord Heytesbuiy 

Alton, Ber. l>r.Marquis of Bute 

Anderson, Rev. Dr.. Marquis of Bute 

Arnold, Mr., Deputy-Lieut. of the conuty of 

Northampton.Lord Palmerston 

Alison Mr.Sir J. Hall 

Armstroiw, Mr. J. W.Marquis Chandoa 

Ainsworth, Mr. W. .Marquis Sligo 

Abercromby, Hon. Lieut. Col. | B^Ke 

Arthur, Mr. Lucius.Lord Charlemont 

Andover, Viscount.Duke of Norfolk 

Abbott, Hon. Charles.Lord Tenterden 

Andrews, Mr., Queen's counsel, imon his 
appointment as one of Her M^esty’s 
counsel, by the Lord Chancellor. 

Aralnn, Mr., by his &ther, Mr. Seij. AraUii 

Askew, Mr..Viscount Barrington 

Anson, Gen. Sir W.Gen. Sir G. Anson 

Bradshaw, Mmor-Gen.Sir O. Mosley 

Barry, Mr., Gentleman of Her Mqiraty's 

Privy Chamber .Lord Byron 

Burke Mr. G. C.. Ld. Fitzgerald and Vesci 

Bagot, F ieut H..Bishop of Oxford 

Ba^t, Hon. Mr..Lord Bagot 

Brisct^ Mrs. M.Duke of Richmond 

Baker, Mr. Berwick.Duke of Beaufort 

Butler, Hon. £.Viscount Glentworth 

Barclay, Mr, D .Duke of Cleveland 

Badg]^, Mr.Lord Glenelg 

Bametml, Rouble. Thomas, on his mar¬ 
riage ....... .Lord Talbot de Malahide 


Presented by 

Boyd, Mr. A.Sir J. Hobhouse 

Blackburne, Mr. I., M.P.. .Lord F. J-^gerton 

Boover, Mr. H.Duke of Richmond 

Benett, Mr.Right Hon. T. S. Rice 

Bagshawe, Mr. H.Sir Hennr Wiliams 

Beardmore, Mr.Lord. Foley 

Begg, Rev. J.Marquis Sligo 

Beauclerk, Lieutenant, Scots Fusile Guards 
Col. Aitcheson, Scots Fuselier Gurads 

Butler, Hon. F. F. W.Mqjor-Gen. 

Blackburne, Capt, 17th R^t... M^or-Gen. 

Sir William Bkckbume 

Burdett, Lieut. F., 17th Lancers.Mr. 

Ayshfolrd Sandtbrd 
Babington, Lieut., Madras Artillery .... Col. 

Sir C. Hopkinson, C.B. 
Brook, Lieut., 1st Life Guards.... Col. the 
Hon. H. B. Cavendish 

Boyle, Rear-Ad. Sir C.Earl of Cork 

Bayley, Capt. J. A., King’s Own Regt. of 

Light In&ntry.Earl Munster 

Barlow,Capt. J.Lieut-Gen. Sir W. Houston 
Bark, Capt. Sir H. L. Vice-Ad. Sir H.Digby 
Brodie, Mr. W. B., M.P... Sir G. Staunton 

BJdwto, apt. J., E.N. { 

Broke, Capt., R N..Miy-Gen. Sir C. B. Vere 
Bell, Lieut..CoL, M.P. Northumberland 
Veomanry... .Duke of Northumberland 
Brackenbury, Mmor Sir E... Lord Worsley 

Bagot, Ckpt. C., Groi.-Gds.Lord Bavot 

Brew, C^t. and Ad^ut., Royal West Middle¬ 
sex Militia.....Count de Salis 

Bulkelev, Sir Richard.Lord Gardner 

Bland, Rev. G.Bishop of Durham 

Brown, Rev. Dr.Marquis of Bute 

Beach, Sir M. H., Bart., Deputy-Lieutenant 
of the county of Gloucester... Viscount 

Barrington 

■D u— u T -.1 tHon. Captain W. H. 
Braybrooke, Lord.. J 

Beat, Mr. G., Deputy-Lieutenant of the 

county of Suny.Lord King 

Brownrigg, Mr., M.P.Earl Mlnto 

Blake, Mr. W. J.Lord Dacre 

Berkeley, Mr. G.Marquis Conyngham 

Bold, Rev. H.'.Colonel Wood, M.P. 

Bembey, Sadi Ombaric.Sir W. Curtis 

Baring, Mr.Lord Ashburton 

Burt, Mr., Member of the Queen’s Body 
Guard in Scotland .... Sir. .T. M'Grigor 
Blur, Mr., M.P.Earl of Courtown 
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Freimted by 

Boston, Lord...Earl Orkney 

Buiwer, Mr. E. L.Marq. Lansdowne 

Bagot, Lord.Earl Srownlovr 

Bolton, Lord .. .Miyor-Gen. Sir W. Gotnm 

Bagot, Hon. Mr.Lord Bagot 

Bassett, Mr.Viscount Valietort 

Bradford, Earl...Lord Hill 

Breadalbane, Marquis oF^ on his investiture 
as Knight of the Thistle, by Viscount 
Melbourne. 

Blake, Mr.Lord Dacre 

Burton, Mr. Decimus.Earl Burlington 

Barton, Mr. N.... Lieut^^n. SirK. Barton 
Broad wood, Mr. M.P... Viscount Hawarden 

Buller, Mr. Edward.Earl Shrewsbui^ 

Beauclerk, Lord Frederick, Commander K.]^, 

Lord Byron 

Boscawen, Lord.Earl Falmouth 

Bruce, Earl.Earl Dunmore 

Blavney, Lord.I.ord Hill 

Buller, Sir J. Y., Bart.Lord Tenterden 

Burroughes, Mr..Sir W. F. Middleton 

Cayle}', Mr..Lord Morpeth 

Cartwright, Capt. Gren-Guards J 

Clinton, Lord T. P.Lord ^mberiiiere 

Coulson, Mr., Deputy Lieutenant for North¬ 
umberland.Lord ]^ri>n 

Cotton, Mr. William, High Sheriff' of Es. 

sex..V iscouni M aynard 

Cole, Mr.Earl of Dert^ 

Cowell, Mr. S.Earl Albemarle 

Clayton, Lieut. J. L... Adm. Sir W. Parker 

Crawford, Mr..LordJ. Stuart 

Codrington, Mr. .Lord P'oley 

Claremont, Mr. E. S., on appointment to the 

Royal Regiment .Viscount Sydney 

Coote, Mr. .Sir Charles H- Coote 

Capel, Mr..Marquis Anglesey 

Christeson, Rev. .1.* *.Marquis Bute 

Curtois, Rev. R. G., Chaplain to tne forces 
..His father-in-law, Lieut. Gen. Sir L. 
Widdrington, E.C.H. 

Cotton. Rev. W. C., chaplain to the High-She¬ 
riff of Essex .. .... Visct. Maynard 

Coventry, Mr. T. D., Deputy Lieutenant of 
Buckinghamshire .... Piarl of Coventry 
Culpeper, Lieutenant, 14th. Light Dra¬ 
goons.liieut. Gen. Sir F. Maclean 

Cotton, Lieutenant F. C., Hon. Company’s 

Enfpneera_Lord Visct. Combermere 

Codrin^on, Sir B.Lord Foley 

Cooper, Capt. M., lllh Dragoons. .Gen. Sir 
> Thomas Reynell 

Clement, Cant Hon. S.Earl Leitrim 

Chambre, Lieut., 20tb 5 Major-Gen. Sir O. 

Regiment. \ Carey, K.C.H. 

Collins, Lieut., 18th Highlanders, on his re¬ 
turn from Ceylon.... Lt.-Gen. Anderson 

Clarke, Lieut W. H.Hon. B. Paget 

Ciddwell,Major-Gen. Sir A., K.C.B..Gen. 

Sir F. Wetherall 
Campbell, Major E., Bengal Cavalry.... Sir 
Robert Campbell, Bart 

Cadogan, Mmor.Earl Tankerville 

Cotton, ComTF. V., R. N. Visct. Combermere 
Clinton, Lieut.-CoL, Grenadier Guar^, on 

promotion.Gen. Sir W. Clinton 

Currey, Lieut-Col. Sir E.. • .Lord Abinger 


Presented by 

Cavendish, Capt. H. F., 20th Bmment.. 

Earl of Clare 

Cecil, Lieut-Col., Lord T.. Lord F. Somerset 
Collings, CoL W., Jurat of the Royal Court 

of Guernsey.LordJ. Russell 

Cork, Gen. the Earl.Marquis Lansdowne 

Clinton, I.ord C. F.. Gen. Visct. Combermere 
Clifton, Sir Jukes, Bart, on succeeding to 
his title ... .Vice-admiral Lord Colville 

Curteis, Mr. Herbert.Lord ,T. Russell 

Cumming, Rev. John.Marquis of Bute 

Cochrane, Sir Thomas.. Karl Minto 

Clayton, Rev. A.Viscount Melbourne 

Callander, Mr... Right Hon. Sir J. Graham 

Cremorne, Lord, on going abroad | 

Corry, Viscount.Lord Heytesbury 

Casement Mr. S. .Lord W. Bentincx 

Chute, Mr. Wigget M. P. .... Lord Sondes 

Clarkson, Mr. B..Viscount Palmerston 

Codd, Mr., on being appointed Equerry to 
the Duke of Sussex 

Crofton, Hoii.C^tain, R.N.Lord Minto 

Craig, Mr. G., M.P..Earl Minto 

ClanwilUam, Earl.Lord H^tesbury 

Cole, Mr.Earl Derby 

Cresswell, Mr., Queen’s counsel, by the Lord 
Chancellor. 

Cartwright, Mr., M.P.. Viscount Hawarden 
Chilton, Mr. George, on being appointed one 
of her Majesty’s counsel, by the Lord 
Chancellor. 

Cranstoun, Lord.Earl Rosebery 

Charleville, Earl.Marquis Londonderry 

Denham, Commander H. M. R.N., Resident 
Marine Surveyor to the Port of Liver¬ 
pool. Lord Minto 

Douglas, Hon. Lieut.-Col.Earl Morton 

Dering, Rev. C. E., Chaplain in Ordinary to 
to Her Majesty.Abp. Canterbury 

DiBb,,Tlce.Ad.SirH.,K.aB.{ 

Davis, Mr. J. .. Lieut. Gen. Ld. Bloomfield 

Dickens, Mr. S.Duke of Richmond 

De Burgh, Mr..Lord Gardner 

Dering, Mr. G.Marquis Camden 

Dashwood, Mr..Marquis Breadalbane 

Dwarns, Mr. F. (late Colonial Law Commis¬ 
sioner).Lord Glenelg 

Davenport, Mr..Mr. H. Tuffhefl 

Dansey, Mr, J., on his mar. .. Sir A. Malet 

Dent, Mr. T.Lieut. Gen. SirC. Imhoff 

De &iis, Lieut. C., Scots Fuaileer Guards 
.... Colonel Aitchinson 

Dicto«. u™., Crb... { 

Douglas, Vice-Ad... Vice-Ad. Lord Colville 
Douglas, Lieut-Col., 78th Highlanders, on 
return from Ceylon.. Lt-Gen. Anderson 
Delap, lieut-Cel., Royal Surrey Militia 
... .Marquis of Sl^ 
Dunsterville, Lieut -Col. Bombay An^, on 
his return to India.. Lieut-Gkn. w T. 
Bradford, G.C.B. 

De Broke, l<ord Willoughl^.... Earl Eldon 
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Pretented 

Ditmaa, Capt. T., Madras Artillerjr, on his 

return to India.Lieut.•CoL Sir C. 

Hopkinson, C.B. 

DouglaS) Sir C., C.M>G.| M.P...£arl Bipon 
De fieaumr, Sir J. £.Marquia of Sila» 

S!r T p IT ^ Licut-general Sir. T. 
Drake, Sir T. F. E. J » Bradford. 

Dibdin, Bev. Dr., to present a copy of his 
northern tour, by the Clerk of toe Closet. 

Dunda8,Lord. Earl Albemarle 

Denman, Hon. Mr.Lord Denman 

Eld, Mr. J.CoL Sir A. Dalrymple 

Elphinstone, Miyor«Oen. Sir H.. Inspector- 
General of Fortifications 

Elphinstone, Mr. H.Lord Denman 

Eubank, Lord.Admiral Fleeming 

Eldon, Earl.Arcbbish^ of Canterbury 

Ellis, Mr. F.Sir. H. Vivian, Bart 

Tw- r> i His brother, Lieut. CoL 
Jiast, Mr. C... I g., ^ Clayton 

Ellis, Mr. Arthur.Lord Mahon, M.P. 

Fielden, Capt. Montagu, 3d Boyal Lan- 

cashire.. LordAbinger 

Ferguson, Lieut.-CoL.. Sir B. C. Ferguson 
Farquharson, CoL F., Bombay Army.. .'Sir 

T. Bradford 

Fredericks, Mr.Colonel Wood, M-P. 

Fleetwood, Mr. Hesketh .... Earl of Derby 

Flood, Mr. L. T.Earl Cadogan 

Fleming, Mr., M.P., South Hants.. Bight 
Hon. W. SturgeS'Bourne 
Farrer, Mr. J. W., Master in Chancery 
... .the Lord Chancellor 

Feilden, Mr. W., M.P..Lord Abinger 

Field, Mr., on appointment to the Hon. 
Corps of Gentlemen-at-Arms, by Lorp 
Foley. 

Falmouth, Earl of..Hon. Captain Percy 

Fitcgerald, Capt., Boyal) Major-Gen. Sir 
Bifles. ) H. Ha^nge 

Frampton, Cant. J. N., Bifie Brinde, on pro¬ 
motion.. Mqjor-Gen. Sir D. L. Gilmour 
Fawcett, Mr. £. J., on his return from 
India.Sir J. Hobhouse 

«•_ p 5 G®®. Sir B. Ste- 

Freehng, Mr. C... ^ phenson 

Forbes, Mr. John.Earl of Enroll 

Fitewilliam,Hon. G. W. ..EarlFitzwiliiam 
Grant, Captain C. W., Bombay Engineers.. 

LieuL-Gen. Sir T. Bradfora, G.C.B 
Green, Ens., 3d Begt. of Infantry. .General 
the Earl of Effingham 

Graby, Captain S. D.Lord Muskerty 

.Gardner, Migor-Gen. Hon. W. H.Lord 

Gardner 

Gooch,Comi.Bear-Ad.'Hon. F. F. Irby 

Gillespie, Mr. .LordGlenelg 

Gladstone, Mr. T.Earl Dunmore 

g ask^, Mr- D.Lord Morpeth 

ambier, Mr. W.Colonel Aitchison 

Gould, Rev. Joseph.Lord Tenterden 

Grant, Sir A.... Bight Hon. W. 8. Bourne 

Gort, Viscount.Viscount Combermere 

Glengidl, Earl.Earl Clare 

Grant, Mr., of Grant.Hon. CoL Grant 

Grant, Mr. F. A., of Grant, Madras Civil 
Service, and late first Puisne Judge of 
the Sudder Court, by the Bight Hon. 
Sir. John Cam Hobhouse, Bart. 


Pretented bp 

Gilbert, Mr. J. D.Viscount Gage 

Goldsmid, Mr. I. L... Marq. of LaniKlowne 

Grimston, Ideut. Hon. C.Earl Verulam 

Grimston, Hon., £. H.Earl Verulam' 

Gordon, Lieut. Col.. M^. Gen. Sir C^ Dalbiac 

Glass, Bev. J. B..., .Marquis Bute 

Giarstone, Mr. W., M.P.. .Viscount Mahon 
Gladstone, Mr. J. N., Lieu^nant R. N... 

Viscount Ingestrie 

Greville, Mr. F.Lord Combermere 

Gosling, Mr. B.Earl Bipon 

Holbedi, Mr. H., on his mar...Ld. Bridport 

Hardy, Mr..Earl of Harewood 

Holmes, Mr. T. K.Marauis Chandos 

Harington, Sir E... Miy. Gen. Sir W. Gomm 

Horsman, Mr..Earl of Bosebem 

Halsweil, Mr., Deputy Lieutenant for Mid¬ 
dlesex.Lord Holland 

Hartley, Mr. Winchcombe H., High Sheriff' 

for Berks.Lord J. Somerset 

Hunter, jSir Richard.Earl Surrey 

Hickman, Capt., Queen’s Own Worcestershire 
Yeomanry.Hon. CoL Clive 

Hocldngs, Capt, B.N. | 

Hope, Mr.jM.P.Lord Emrat Bruce 

Hamilton, Ensign, 1st West India Begt., 
.... Colonel Lord Sandys 
Home, Lieut.-CoL, Gren.-Gds.. CoL D’Oyley 
Hankey, CoL Sir F., Knight Grand Cross of 
the Order of St. Michael and St. 

George.Lord Glenelg 

Hare, Col. Lord Lynedocli 

Hay, Lieut-CuL, Coldstream Guards.. Earl 

Verulam 

Harcourt, Capt. O. Vernon, R. N., on his 

marriage.Archbishop of York 

Hardwood, Earl of.Lord Portman 

Hall, Lieut. G., 62d Begt.Governor of 

Southern Australia, on appointment to 
be His Excellency's Private Secretary. 
Houlton, Captain, Ensign of the Yeomen 

Guard .Earl lichester 

Henderson, Lieut. Madras Engineers..Sir 

Phuip Durham 

Hall, Lieut, Bifie Brig.Hon. H. Gage 

Hankey, Mqj.Mqf. Gen. Sir C. Dalbiac 

Hunter, Dr. William, Coldstream Guards, 

on promotion.Colonel Freemantle 

Halsey, Rev. J. M.Viscount Melbourne 

Hamilton, Second-Lieutenant L. H., 5tfa 

Fuslleers.Sir William Herries# 

Harris, Hon. George.l-ord de Tabley 

Halford, Mr. D.SirT. E. Drake 

Hail, Mr. James.Sir John Hall, Bart 

Hutchinson, Mr. M ..Lord Montfbrd 

Heneage Mr. WaUcer .. .,Lord Heytesbuir 
Harcourt, Mr. G. Vernon...Archb. of York 
Hall, Sir J., Bart.. Marquis of Breadalbane 

Hopkins, Sir Francis.Lord Falmouth 

Henderson, Bev. Dr. Marquis of Bute 

Hamilton, Archdeacon, one of Her Majesty's 
Chaplains in Ordinary. Mr. W. Hamilton 
Hippisl^, Sir John. .Mr. Lobouehere 

Holmes Hon. W. A-Conn { 

Hood, Visct, on his marriage.. Lora Bridpwt 
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Presented by 

Hill, Lord Marcus.Lord J. Russell 

Holmesdale, Viscount.Earl Amherst 

Hopicinson, Mr> Francis, on his appointment 
the Corps of Gentlemen-at-Arms, by 
^ Lord Foley. 

Holyoake, Mr.’ Henry.Lord Dinorben 

Horne, Mr James.Lord Mayor 

Herbert, Hon. Sydney.Earl Hunmore 

Halliday, Sir Andrew'..Earl Errol 

Hayes, Sir Edmund... Marquis Conyngham 

Hillsborough, Earl.Marquis Downshire 

Hill, Sir John, B.N., on his appointment to 

Sheerness.Right Hon. Earl Minto 

Hodson, Sir 6.Viscount Powerscoiirt 

Irvine,Mqi.C.Maj.-Gen. Sir R. Dick 

Imhoft', Sir C., Lieut.-Gen... Sir D. Gilmour 

Ives, Mr.Lord Wndehouse 

Irby, Hon. Captain.Earl Orkney 

Irby, Hon. Frederick Paul, Rear-Admiral of 

the White.Earl Minto 

Irby, Mr. Frederick.... Rear-Admiral Irby 
Irvine Lieutenant 11., Ist Royal Lan<;ashire 
Militia. -Mm.Gen. SirR. Dick, K C.H. 

Irving, Mr., M.P.Colonel Wood 

Johnson, Capt C. J. H.. Maj.-Gen. Cleiland 
Johnstone, Capt, C.K., K.L..S, late Hon. 

Company's naval service.. Hon. H. King 
Jay, Lieut. C. H., R.N.Earl Albemarle 

Tw* -as-T) V Lieut.-Col. the Hon. 
.Jones, Mr., M.P... | ^ q^evor, M.P. 

James, Lieut. H., Bombav Army. .Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir Thomas Bradford 
Jones, Mr. M.P., Deputy Lieutenant Car¬ 
marthenshire .Hon. G. R. Trevor 

.Tames, Sir W.Sir H. llardinge 

Jarvis, Sir Raymond, Ueputy-IAeutenant 

for Hants.Earl Albemarle 

Jeffrey, Lord.Lord Melbourne 

Jermyn, Earl.Lord Wharnclifte 

Jervis, Mr., M.P., Q.C... .Lord Chancellor 

Johnstone, Sir J.Archbishop of York 

Johnson, ^pt. J., Bengal Army.Capt. 

Sykes, R.N. 

Kay, Major, Carabineers.Earl Munster 

Knox, Ensign, T. £., 85th Idght Infantry, 
.. ..His father, Hon. CapL Knox, R.N. 

Kyd, Mr..Sir I)e Lacy Evans 

King, Mr. Anthony.. Hon. William Ashley 

King, Sir Richard.Earl Kinnouil 

King, Hon. Locke.Viscount Kbrington 

Kinnouil, Earl.. Lord Willoughby deEresby 

King, Lord.Viscount Ebrington 

Kebbel, Second-Lieut. W. H., 5tli, or Nor¬ 
thumberland Fusileers, on receiving his 
Commission... Lord Viscount Maynard 
'Kingdon, Lieut., Royal South Devon Yeo¬ 
man^ Cavalry.. Sir William W. Follett 
Knight, Capt. B.unalt. ..Marq. Downshire 

KebTOl, Rev. H.Viscount Maynard 

Knight, Rev. T. H.Lord Colchester 

Kemble, Mr.' C.Marquis Conyngham 

Knox, Hon. Captain, R.N. ..Sir J. Stronge 
Larkins, Capt. T., East India Company's 

Service.Mqjor-Gen. Fraser 

Lodwick, Colonel.Earl Clare 

Lemend, Col. Sir J.. Gen. Sir F. Wetherall 

Lygon, Gen. Lord Beauchamp 

Leuester, ^rl.Lord Melbourne 

Lefevre, Mr. J..Lord J. Russell 

o a —VOL. XII_JUNE, 1838. 


Preunted by 

Langham, Mr. H.Mr. A. Sandford 

Locker, Mr., Commissioner of Greenwich 

Hospital .Lord Minto 

Lockwood, Mr., Deputy Lieutenant for 

Essex.Lord Chancellor 

Lowtber, Mr..Lord Burgbersh 

Lockyer, Mr., Commissioner of Greenwich 

Hospital.Lord Minto 

J^iscelles, Mr.Lord Portman 

liisburne, Earl of.Colonel FoweU 

I.echmere, Rev. fi.General Lygon 

Lane, Mr. N. .Lord Bagot 

Lea, Sir T., Deputy Lieutenant tor Middle* 
sex, Hants, &c...Adm. Sir J. Berestbrd 
Mackenzie, Mr. fof Scatwell) . .Sir R. Peel 
Manley, Mr.... .Lieut. CoL Sir W. Clayton 

Mortlock, Sir J.Marquis Londonderry 

MountJMr. Deputy Lieutenant for Berks, 

... .Viscount Barrington 

Morgan, Sir C., Bart.Colonel Milman 

Montgomery, Capt., 45th Regt., on return 

from India.Marquis of Downshire 

Moysey, Comet H. G., 11th Light Drags. 

Earl of Cl^ 

Mackinnon, Mr.Duke of Wellington 

Mildmay, Mr. H.Lord Heytesoury 

Morrison, Mr. J.Marquis of Lansdowne 

Morgan, Mr. O.Colonel Millman 

Murray, Mr.Sir P. Durham 

Malahide, Lord Talbot de... liord Morpeth 

Molyneux, Viscount.Earl Rosebery 

Milton, Viscount.Earl Fitzwilliam 

Morley, Earl.Duke of Somerset 

Mosley, Sir Oswald, Bart.Lord Byrun 

Monk, Sir Charles.Earl Tankerville 

Millett, Mr. .. Sir George Thomas Staunton 
M'Cullom, Mr. John. .Gen. Sir F. Maclean 
Miller, Mr., one of Her Majesty's counsel.. 

... .the Lord Chancellor 

Musketry, Lord.Marquis of Lansdowne 

Mundy, Mr.Lord Byron 

Morton, Earl of.Lord Portman 

Moray, J^rl of.Marquis of Huntly 

Meek', Capt.Gen. Sir W. Houston 

Murray, Capt. Hon. D. H. Scots Fusileer 

Guards.Earl Mansfield 

Martin, Major, Queen’s Own Worcestershire 
Yeomanry Cavaliy.... Hon. Col. Clive 
Mairis, Capt. V. II.... Sir F. A. Wetherall 

Maclean, Capt. J. 20th Regt. J 

Markham, Colonel.Lord Portman 

Middleton, Ueutenant-Colonel, Cavalry de* 

pdt Staff*..Colonel Brotherton 

Marchant, Major John Gaspard Le, 20th 

Regiment.Lord John Russell 

Mansel, Com.Hon. Admiral Fleemi^ 

Milne, Vice-Admiral Sir 1 Right Hon. Sir 6. 
David, K.C.B. j Cockbum. G.C.B 

Munckton, Lieut.-Gen. G. | ^*TV^umtev 

Maitland, Mr. W.Marq. Londopdeny 

Maule, Mr., on appointment as aurist to Her 

Majesty.Sir James Clarke, Bart 

Milnes, Mr. R. M., M.P.. -... Sir R. Peel 
Marchant, Mr. Le. .Right Hon. C. Thopison 
Meiklam, Mr., fioyal Mottish Archers. .Col. 
Malet, Sir A., Hbr Majesty's Secretary of 
L^.at the Hague....Viset.Palmerston 
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Presented by 

Middleton, Sir William.... Earl Brownlow 

Ti» • 1 «i* e K- M i H.R.H. the Duke 
Meynck, Sir S., K. H... ^ Sussex. 

Murray, Hon. J. O.Admiral Fleeming 

Murray, Rer. John.Marquis of Bute 

Northey, Capt.Sir Brook T^lor 

Nicholls, CapU, 94th Regt-Major-Gen. 

Sir T. M’Mahon, Bart., on promotion 
Nugent, Lieut.-CoL, Grenadier Guards, on 

his promotion.Colonel D’Oyley 

Nevill, Com. W., R.N.. Marquis of Chandus 

Nicolas, Lieut, Keigwin, R.N\.Rear- 

Amiral Sir William Parker, K.C.B 
Napier, Mr. Berkeley, A.D.C... .Sir J. Paul 

Newark, Viscount.Lord Foley 

Napier, Capt., C.B.Sir William Parker 

Nicoll, Capt., Queen’s Own, Light Infantry, 
Major-Gen. Sir C. B. Vere 

Nevill, Rev. C.'..Marquis Chandos 

Newnham, Mr. W.Earl Clare 

Nova Scotia, Bp., on arr... Abp. Canterbury 

O’Malley, CoL, 88th Ilegt.Mqjor-Gen. 

Sir T. M’Mahon, Bart. 

O'Callaghan, Hon. G. P.lionl Morfieth 

Outram,Dr.Vice-Ad. Sir R. Donelly 

Ogle, Vice-Ad. Sir Charles_Lord Dacre 

Otway, Lieut. R.N. ..Adm. Sir P. Durham 

Owen, Rev. H. .Bishop of Norwich 

O’Neill,Hon, Maj. Gen., M.P. Visct. Lorton 
Pakenham, Ideut., Gren-Gds.. Col. D’Oyley 

Parker, Mr. .Sir Adolphus Dalrvmple 

Platt. Mr.Right Hon. I.oni Lynclhurst 

Petre, Mr. Henry.Earl Surrey 

Pearce, Rev. E. S.. Sir Oswald Mosley, Bart. 
Parish, Sir W., K.C.H.. Marquis Conyngham 
Palliser,‘Sir H. P.. Duke of Hamilton, K-G. 
Poulter, Mr... Gen. Sir R. Ferguson, G.C.B. 
Platt, Mr. George, on his appointment to the 
Hon. Corps of Gentlemen-at-Arms, by 
liord Foley. 

PeS!: Mr. W^' !.of Chandos 

Plowden, Mr. W. C.Sir A. .Johnstone 

Paynter, Mr.. Ad. the Hon. C. E. Fleming 

Phillips, Sir T.H.R.H. Duke of Sussex 

Pollock, Lieut. F., Madras Engineers, on his 

return from India.Mr D. Pollock 

Ponsonby, Hon. W.Lord Charlemont 

Pryse, Count, Carabineers.... Lieut. Colonel 
Wildman, Carabineers 

Preston,' Mr..Sir W. Merries 

Perry, Mr. H. ,7.Lord Lyndhurst 

Parker, Mr. G.Mr. .7. Parker 

Porcherly, Mr. H: ..Capt. J. Dundas, R.N. 
Phillips, Mr., Deputy-Ideutenanl of Pem¬ 
brokeshire.Hon. Col. Rice Trevor 

Pole, Mr. Chandos.Lord Byron 

Platt, Mr. Thomas Joshua, on being ap- 

E ointed lone bf Her Majesty’s counsel, 
y the Lord Chancellor. 

Perceval, Hon. Capt., R.N.Lord Byron 

Powell, Capt. Scott, iiSd Fusileers. .Ideut.- 
, Gen. Sir Willoughby Gordon 

Pepys, Rev. H.l.,ord. Chancellor 

Fridley, Ensign F. J. B., 82d R^... CoL 

Paty, K.H 

Palmer, C^., Commandant of the West 

Essex Yennunry Cavalry.Visdount 

Maynard. 


Pretented by 

Pratt, 26th Regt...... Earl Galloway 

Pene&ther, Major..Lord F. Somerset. 

Phillips Mr... O- 

Pratt,Lieut..Col., 17thLancers.. j 

Pellew, Capt. the Hon. Sir Fleetwood, R.N., 

K C.'H. .Lord Byron 

Pasley, Capt. Sir T. S., Bart... Admiral the 
Hon. Charles E. Fleeming 
Peerse, Col., Madras Artillery. .Lieut.-Gen. 

Sir R. O’CaWhan, K.C.B 
Porter, Lieut.-Col.. Earl Ilchester 

Pack, Lieut., unattached | ®uf“ 

Ramsay, Sir James, Bart.... Earl Kinnoull 

Russell, Mr. Watts.Sir John Barrow 

Robinson, Mr. A. ...Mr. Mackinnon, M.P. 
Roche, Mr. £. B ...... .. Lord Morpeth 

llose, Mr. W.Right Hon. Sir G. Rose 

Reade, Mr.Bishop of Rochester 

Robinson, Mr. G. R.Lord Glenclg 

Rice, Sir Ralph .Karl Devon 

Ricketts, Mr. C. S.Sir T. Troubridge 

llOK, Eight Hnn. Sir G. | 
E„,hert.n,M,i<».. I 

Raynor, Captain, Uxbridge Volunteer In¬ 
fantry .Count de Sails 

Ravenshaw, Col.. Licut.-Gen. Sir C. Imhoti' 

itaikes. Col-Lieut -Gen. Sir W. Peacocke 

Romtlly, Mr. E.Marquis Lansdowne 

Rolle, Lord.Earl Dc I.awarr 

Riddell, Sir Walter.Earl of'Pyrconnell 

Rodon, Mr.Major-General Dyson 

Rogers, Mr Newman, ont being appointed 
one of Her Majesty's counsel, by the 
Lord Chancellor. 

Sandwich, Earl.Earl Brownlow 

St. Alban’s, Duke of.. Viscount Duncannon 
Stewart, Capt. H. R.N... Duke of Somerset 

Surtees, Mr. F. R.I,ordT.yndhur8t 

Saner, Mr.Lord Morpeth 

by the Lord Chancellor. 

Seale,'Mr. .... Right Hon. I.ord J. Russell 

Somerville, Lord.Lord Carteret 

Seymour, Mr.Duke of Somerset 

Surtees, Mr. W. E.Bish^ of Exeter 

Selkirk, Earl of... . .Viscount (jumbermere 
Stanley. Capt.. Gren.-Guards... Earl Derby 
Stronge, Mr. C. . .His father. Sir J. Stronge 
SiocoA, Rev. S.Bishop of Winchester 

StansHeld, Mr. C., M.P.I.,nrd Morpeth 

Stapleton. Mr. M.Earl Tyrconnel 

Stanley, Mr.Lord C, Fitaroy 

Severn, Mr. P.Lord de Saumarez 

Sampson,”Mr. J. F.S A. .. Lord F. Egerton 
Shepherd, Mr., ohe of Her Majesty’s oounseL 
Stevenson, Capt. G., Warwick Remment... 

Ideut'-Gen. Earl Cam wath 
Sharpe, Ensign J. B., 20th Regt.... Major- 
Gen. Sir O’Carey, K.t:.H 
Stanhope, CoL the Hon. L. F., on Iteing dot- 
mitted to wear the Order of the Re¬ 
deemer.Duke of ArgyU 

Sandys, Col. Lord.Duke of WeUln^on 
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Preunted by 

StannuB, Col. Sir K... Hon. M. Elphinstone 

Stretton, Major, 64th .Major-Gen. 

Lord Fitzroy Somerset 

Saumarez, Com. de.Lord De Saumarez 

Smith, Mr. Spencer.Lord Byron 

Stone, Mr. G.General Lygon 

Stanley, Mr. M.Marquis Conyngham 

Sheridan, Mr. Brinsley.. Sir James {rraham 

Stillwell, Mr.Count Fane de Sails 

Severn, Mr..'Lord de Saumarez 

Style, Sir T. Charles.... Viscount Morpeth 
Strong, Sir James, Gentleman of the Privy 

Chamber.Right Hon. Sir Hussey 

Vivian, Bart., G.C.B. 

Stanley, Sir J. T.Earl Derby 

Skelmersdale, Lord.Earl Derby 

Trevelyan, Capt.,60th Rifles.. Earl Falmouth 
Tyler, Ens. B. L., 62d Kegt., on his apiioint- 
ment..Gen.Sir F. A.AVetherall,G.C.H 

Tayler, Capt. J. H., R.N., C.B.Capt. J. 

D. Dundas, R.N., M.P. 
Taylor, Lieut. E., of the Carbineers.. Ueut- 
Colonel E. Wildman 

Todd, Mr. Ruddell .Duke of Argyll 

Tisdall, Mr.Hon. George Byng 

Talbot, Sir George, Bart.Earl Clare 

Tyrconnell, Earl.Duke of Argyll 

VereVer Hoe. Lio»t..Col. j ““ jEt" Oort ^ 
Vane, Sir F., Bart.Duke of Cleveland 


Presented by 

Williamson, Sir H.Duke of Cleveland 

Wilson, Capt.. Mm.-Gen. Sir R. Arbuthnot 
Watson, Lieut.-Col. Sir F., on permission to 
wear the Order of Knight Commander of 

St. Bento d'Avis.Sir H. Watson 

White, Col.Viscount Gort 

Wyiidham, Col.Sir A. Clifford 

Wildman, M^jor J.Earl Darlington 

Wise, Capt R.N.Sir J. Y. Buller 

West, Lieut, Gren.-Gds... his fiither, Vice- 

Admiral West 

Worlley, Mr. James S. ..Lord Wharncliffe 

Watson, Hon. Richard.Lord Strafford 

Wynne, Mr. J. L.Lord Blayney 

Wood, Alderman T.Marquis l.,ansdowne 

Welroan, Mr. C. N.Lord Sandon 

Wagner, Mr. G. H. M., High Sheriff of 

Sussex.Duke of Richmond 

Wood, Mr. A.his father. Colonel Wood 

Warrender, Mr.Lord C. Fitzroy 

Wynyard, Rev. Montagu .Tohii, Chaplain in 

Ordinary.Archbishtro of York 

Williams, Sir J. 11.... Viscount Ebrington 

Walsh, Sir John.Marquis of Downshire 

Watson, Hun. and Rev. H.... Lord Sondes 

Wynne, Mr. Charles, jun. { ”<ifw?nn^^' 

Wilson, Mr. W. Rae, on going abroad, by 
Admiral Sir Ross Donelly. 

The following were presented by Earl MintOj 
G.C.B., First Lord of the Admiralty :— 


Vavasour, Sir Henry Mervyn, on succeeding 

to the title.Earl Carlisle 

Verney, Sir Harry., Lord William Bentinck 

Villiers, Viscount.Marqiiis Conyngham 

Vaughan, Mr. E.viscount Corry 

Vaughton, Mr. T.Mr. A. Bectham 

Vandeleur, Capt. E., 12th Royal Lancers... 

Lieut.-Gcn. Sir H. Cumming, K.C.H 
Wolford, Lieutenant, Uxbridge Volunteer 
Infantry.Count De Sails 

Wyndham, Lieut Col... J Siaf 

Williams, Mr. R. M.P. • - Earl ShaResbury 

Wentworth, Mr. V.Lord E. Bruce 

Wyndham, Mr. M.P.Lord Heytesbury 

Wombwell, Mr. O.Lord F. Somerset 

Walker, Mr. C. A. M.P...Earl Shrewsbury 

Whatley, Sir Joseph .Earl Howe 

Wortley, Mr. Stuart .... Lord Wharncliffe 
Wildman, Richard, on being appointed Re¬ 
corder of Nottingham . .Duke of Sussex 
Westenra, Hon. Henry R., M.P. on his re¬ 
appointment as Lieutenant and Custos 
Rotulorum fur the county of Monaghan, 
by Lord Morpeth. 

Williams, Mr. Philip, one of Her Mqjesty's 
counsel, bv the Lord Chancellor. 

Wynne, Mr. <5. G.Lord W. de Broke 

Wetherell, Rev. Charles.. Duke of Richmond 
Wellsted, Ideut J. R., Indian Navy, on his 
return from travels in Arabia, by the 
Right Hon. Sir J. C- Hobhouse. 
Wegueun, Count, 11th Light Dragoons.... 
CoL Brotherton, C. B. Aide de Camp to 
Her Mqjesty 

Wood, Lieutenant David, Royal Horse Ar¬ 
tillery .His father, Colonel Wood 


Admirals Sir John Wells, G.C.B, and Sir 
W. H. Bayntun; Vice Admiral West; Rear 
Admirals Schomberg, Hill, Tomlinson, R. 
Thomas, and Sir Edward King; Captain 
Austen, Her Mqjesty's ship Belierophon, on 
his appointment; Captain S- .Jackson, on his 
appointment to Pembroke Dockyard ; Cap. 
tain Shiffner, on return from foreign service; 
Giptain Shirreff, on his appointment as Cap- 
tain Superintendent, Deptford; Captain J. 
Tomkinson, from Service in the Mediterra¬ 
nean ; Captain Claveil, on his ajipointment 
as Superintendent of Chatham Dockyard; 
Captain Sir Edward Chetham, C.B. and 
K C.H., on his appointment as Superinten¬ 
dent of the Royal Clarence Victualling-yard 
and the Naval Hospital at Haslar; Cajitain 
Marwood Kelly, on his return to England; 
Captains Sir Thomas Thompson, Himn Fat¬ 
ten, Sir S. Roberts, C.B., M^‘Kerlie, B. Max¬ 
well, Trotter, R. Patton, I,. Bertie Catur, 
Meredith, Collier, Markland, Richard Bar¬ 
ton, T. Bourchier, and Bowyer; Comraan- 
der John Chamberlayne, on going abroad ; 
Cbmmander Charles C. Irvine, on his re¬ 
turn from abroad ; Commanders W. Turner, 
W Savage, Sir G. Young, Bait., Fitzgerald, 
S. G. Fremantle, Bingham, W. Ramsay ; 
liieutenants, George Ommixon and D. Hen¬ 
derson. 

Thefollowiny were presented by the Right Htm. 

Sir J. C. Hobhouse, Bart :— 

Mqjor General Sir Donald Maclend, on 
being invested with the ensign of Knight 
Commmider of the Bath; Major-Generals 
William Comyn, Bengal Army, and Fren- 
6 0 2 
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dergast, Madraii Army ; Colonel^ Bellasis, 
Enirineera, Bombay Army, on his return 
to indie; Colonels Clapham, Madras Army, 
and Galloway, Bengal Army; Lieutenant- 
Colonel Bonner, East India Company’s ser- 
vice; Major Pace, Madras Army, on his re¬ 
turn fiom India: Captain Oliver, Royal 
Navv, on appointment as Superintendent of 
the Indian Navy; Captain J. G. Bell, Ma¬ 
dras Artille^j on his return to India; Lieu¬ 
tenant C- Mainwaring, Bengal Army, on Us 
return to India; Lieutenants T. Austin, 
Madras Artillery; R. Gill, 44th Regiment, 
Madras Infantry, GfUtskelL, 26th R^men^ 
Bengal Infantry; G- W. Bishop. 71st Regi¬ 
ment, Ber.fnl Infontry, and Macdougall 73d 
R^mentfBennl Infhntry,on their return 
from India; Ensign C. ‘Woodhouse, 63d 
Repment Bengal Infiintry. 

The fallowing uwrs presented by TJeutenant Ge¬ 
neral, Sir Hussey Vivian, G.C.B., Master qf 
General qf the Ordnance .*—> 

The Rev. £. F. Henslowe, senior Chap¬ 
lain Royal Artillery; Rev. Mr. R. Scott, 
Chaplain to Royal Artillery; Lieutenant- 
General Sir H. Bayly; Colonel Grant, late 
18th Hussars, and Lieutenant-Colonels Old¬ 
field and Vavasour, of the Royal Engineers; 
Cator, Roval Horse Artillery ; Webber, un¬ 
attached H.P. Royal Artillery, and Marten, 
1st Royal Dragoons; Captain Dundas R.N., 
M.P., ‘on his appointment as Clerk of the 
Ordnance ; Captains Mee, Royal Artillery; 
Pascoe, Roval Horse Artillery; and Wad- 
dington, 6th Dragoons; Lieutenants Hill, 
Royal Artillery, A. H. Freelinp, R^al En¬ 
gineers ; and H. Alston; Ensim G. B. C. 
Crespigny, 20th Regiment; and Mr. C W. 
Ellis. 

The fbUowing were presented by General Lord 
Hill, G.C.S., and G.C.H., Commander qf 
Bie Faroes t — 

General Gascoyne, Lieutenant-General Sir 
C. Halkett, on liis appointment to the Slat 
R^ment; Lieutenant-General Sir T. Brad¬ 
ford, on being invested with the Grand Cross 
of the Bath; Mqjor-General Sir R. Arbuth- 
not, K,C.B., on 1^ appointment to the com¬ 
mand of Her majesty’s forces at Ceylon ; 
M^jor-General Sir Thomas M’Mahon, on 
appointment to the colonelcy of the 94th 
Refpment; MUor-Generals Ross, Sir Octa¬ 
vius Carey, and Sir WilHam Eustace; Col. 
Ifi^uilarj Deputy Adjutant-General ^ Ire- 
lano; Col. Ewart, C.B., InspectingField- 
'Officer; Colonel Turner, Asisatant A^'utant- 
General; Lieut^Ilol. Sir Charles O’Donnell; 
and Migor Van der Meulen, H.P. unaU 
tached. 


3.—The Queen hdd a drawing-room, at 
which the following ladies were— 


Alexander, Mrs. B. 
Alexander, Miss A, 
Alexander, Mias £. 
Alexander, Mrs J. 
Alexander, Miss .. 
Alderson, Lady .. 


.Duchess of Somerset 
. ..Mrs. J. Alexander 
.Mrs. Col. Alexander 
Lady M. Christopher 
...Mrs J.Alexander 
.Lady St. John 


Presented by 

Alexander, Mrs. Colonel.... Ctss. Winterton 

Anson, Miss..Viscountess Anson 

A’Court, Hon. Miss.Lady Heyteabury 

Andover, Viscountess.Countess Surrey 

Anson, Viscountess.Countess liclcester 

Anstruther, Lady.Marchss. Lansdowne 

Abbot, Hon Mrs. .... Lady L. D. Bromley 

Askew, Mrs.Duchess Northumberlann 

Anson, Hon Mrs. G. £.Vetss. ^Ansod 

Angerstein, Hon. Mrs. F.., j ^JJ^Sno^t 

Ashton Miss .Lady Braybrooke 

Alston, Miss.Hon. Mrs. Calvert 

Alston, Hon. Miss H.Ditto 

Anstruther, Miss £. 1 Their mother, Lady 
Anstruther, Miss j Anstruther 

Archer, Mrs. C. .Dow. Lady St John 

Archer, Miss .. Her mother, Mrs. C. Archer 

Arnold, Miss.Lady Leicester 

Alison, Mrs.Countess Rr nney 

Beare, Mrs. Gabbett.Lady Gossett 

Burrougbea, Mrs. .Viscountess Anson 

fifomley, Miss.Lady L. D. Bromley 

Best, Mrs. George .Mrs. Musgrave 

Barton, Mrs. N... .Marchioness Lansdowne 

Blackwood, Hon. Mrs.Lady Seymour 

Bagot, Lady H. .Lady Bagot 

Balfour, Lady E.Countess Charlemont 

Bulkeley, La^ W.I^ady G. EjMrton 

Bridgewater, Cfountess.Countess Surrey 

Bradford, Countess.Marchss. Tavistock 

Bromley, Lady L. D. Lady Williams 

Blachford, Ladv I.Marchss. Tavistock 

Bolland, Miss E.Lady BoUand 


Burnett, Miss M. 1 Their mother. Lady 
Burnett, Miss F.' ‘ J Burnett 

Beauclerk, Miss H..Lady F. Beauclerk 

Beauclerk, Mrs.Lady F. Beauclerk 

Beauclerk, Miss 1.March. Lansdowne 

Beauclerk, Lady F..March. Tavistock 

Baiihe, Miss. . .Mrs. Hugh Baillie 

BailUe, Miss Elixa..Mrs. Hugh Baillie 

Baillie, Miss.Marchioness Breadalbane 

Burnett, Miss— Her mother, Lady Burnett 

Blomiield, Miss.Mrs Blomfleld 

Birch, Mrs. J. W..Mrs. B. Reynardaon 

Bannerman, Mrs.Marchss. Lansdowne 

Bell, Mrs.Countess Northumberland 

Bamwall, Hon. Mrs.. 

Bull», Mrs. £.Duchess Sutherland 

Baillie, Mrs. H.Hon. Mrs. Ashley 

Beach, Lady Hicks.Lady A. M. Cust 

Bolland, Lady.Countess of Leicester 

Burnett, Lady.Lady Suffleld 

Bolton, Lady.Mrs. Tuffheli 

Bruce, Countess.Countess Pembroke 

Breadalbane, March.March. X«nsdowne 

Blackburn, Miss £.Hon. Mrs. Cambell 

Bagot, Hon. Miss.Lady B. Bagot 

Bagshaw, Mrs.Mrs. Fletcher 

BIfur, Mrs. Lambert....Countess Galloway 

Brownrigg, Miss.Mrs. 8. Brownrigg 

BinghainTMlss.Countess Winterton 

Blackburn, Misa H.Hon. Mrs. Campbell 

Brownrigg, Miss J. ..Mrs. S. Brownrigg 

Brownrimi, Mrs. S.Lady J. Waun 

Beresfo^Mias H. C...Ditto 

Bennett, Miaa F.....Lady G. Murray 
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Presented by 

Bagot, Mias F..I^dy H. Bagot 

bIS^MiSg!}'^*’"’’ “Oliver, Lady Bagot 

Blwhfbrd, M^a.Lady I. Blachford 

Bereafbrd, Misa G«.... Lady Sarah Ingeatrie 

Bewett, Mias.Lady George Murray 

Brownrigg, Mrfc.Count. Bow. Craven 

Burroughs Miaa.Mrs. Burroughea 

Blackbume, Mra. 1.Hen. Mrs. Campbell 

Blair, Mra.Countess Galloway 

Buaco, Mrs. M.Countess Ashbumham 

Byng, Hon. Mrs. H.Her motl^er. Bow. 

Viscountess Torrington 
Beauclerk, Miaa K. K •... March. Lansdowne 

Bericeley, Airs.Dow. Countess Craven 

' Braybrooke, Lady.Countess Manvera 

Campbell, Mrs., of Islay.Lady C. Bury 

Clapnam, Mrs. C..Countess Winterton 

Crutchley, Misa.Countess Ashbumham 

Crompton, Misa C.Lady Henries 

Compton, Misa A.Countess Winterton 

Corbett, Miss.Lady H. Clive 

Colquhoun, Hon. Mrs.Countess Bandon 

Cornwallis, Lady L.Countess Brownlow 

Cornwallis, Ladv £.Countess Brownlow 

Coiirington, Laay G-Lady B. Codrinjrton 

Cudrington, Lady B.March. Bownshire 

Compton, l^dy.Countess Winterton 

Croughtie, Mrs.Lady H. Burhom 

Crutdiley, Mrs.Countess' Ashbumham 

Clark, Lady.Lady Sandon 

Chesterfield, Count..... March. Londonderry 

Cornwallis, March.Countess Brownlow 

Cianwilliam, Count.Countess Pembroke 

Clifton, Lady.Mrs. Corbett 

Campbell, Lady .... Marches. Cholmondeley 

Canning, Miss.Mrs. Canning 

Cartwright, Miss.Mrs. Cartwright 

Cartwright, Miss F.Bitto 

? Their Mother, Lady 

Curtis, Miss.Lady Curtis 

Curtis, Miss S. L.Lady Curtis 

Camac, Miaa R..March, of Lansdowne 

Campbell, Miss .. Her mother, Mrs. Stewart 

Colquhoun, Miss.Mrs. Colquhoun 

Cadogan, Mra.Buchess Northumberland 

Cartwright, Mrs.Lady Cottenham 

Coape, Mrs. H. C.Viscountess Lorton 

Canning, Mrs.Countess Mountnorris 

Courten^, Lady Elizabeth... .Ijady Bolton 
Craven, Countess Bow .. Lady C. Barrington 
Craven, Lady L.Countess Bow. Craven 

Cumminir, Lady.Countess Charlemont 

Charleville, Count.March. Londonderry 

Camett, Lady R.Marches. Lansdpwne 

Cust, Lady A. M.Countess Brownlow 

Cawdor, La^ Bowager... .Countess Surrey 

Cust, Lady C..Countess Brownlow 

Codrington, Miss M.Lady Vivian 

Cooper, Miss L. C ... .Mrs. Cooper Cooper 

Codrington, Miss E.Lady B. Codrington 

Craven, Mrs, A..Lady Hard.y 

Corbett, Mrs. P.Lady H. Clive 

Cottin, Miss.Lucy, Countess winterton 

Curry, Hon. Lady..... .Hon. Mrs. Scarlett 


Codrington, Miss E.Lady B. Codrington 

Clayton, Mrs. J. L.March. Tavistock 

Clarke, Miss.Morgu 

Cochrane, Miss.March. Bownshire 

Christopher, Lady M.Count. Brownlow 

Clayton, Mra. A.La^ J. Somerset 

Cole, Lady Elizabeth.Lady C. Bury 

Corlelon, Hon. Mra.Ctss. Charlemont 

Croft, Mrs. James.Lady Prit^le 

Copley, Hon. Miss.lady Lyndburst 

Callender, Hon. Mrs..Lady Graham 

Cust, Miss L..Lady A. M. Cust 

Calvert, Miss .Hon. Mrs. CUvert 

Crutchley, Lady C.Count. Ashbumham 

Cotterell, Mrs..Viscountess G^ 

Codrington, Miss J. B.Lady Vivian 

B’Eyncourt, Mrs.Lady Worsley 

B'Eyncourt, MissC.Mrs. B’Byncourt 

Boyle, Miss.Mrs. H. Tuffnell 

Bering. Miss C.... Ctss. Nelson, Buch. Bn/bte 

Bent, Mrs. Thomas.Lady ImhoflT 

Bent, Miss.Lady Imhoff 

Benman, Hon. Miss ( Their mother, 

Benman, Hon. Mias M. \ Lady Denman 

Bickson, Lady.Lady Gardner 

Douglas, Lady K..March I.amsdowne 

Brake, Lady Elliot.Lady YardeBulier 

Dungannon, Visetss.March. Tavistock 

Durham, Lady H.Count. Charlemont 

Douglas, Lady Isab.March. Lansdowne 

Dyer, Miss A. M.Mra, Blomfield 

Drummond. Mias II.. ..Ijady W. de Eresby 

B’Eyncourt, Miss.Mrs. B'Eyncourt 

Byer, Miss M.Mrs. Blomfield 

Bering, Mrs. G.... Dow. Visetss. Torrington 

Balyeil, Mra..Buchess Somerset 

Davenport, Mrs.Mrs. TufTnell 

Drummond, Lady E.Lady W. B’Eresby 

Bansey, Mrs. J. on her mar.Lady Malet 

Byer, Mrs. H. M.Bow. Lady Arundel 

Bevereux. Hon. Miss.Lady H Clive 

Bclap, Mra.Lady Mosley 

Davies, Mrs.Hon. Mrs. Denman 

Evans, Lady.Lady Vivian 

Eustace, Miss...Lady Eustace 

East, Mrs. C.Marchioness Bownshire 

East, Miss A. C-Her mother, Mrs. C. East 

Elwes, Miss.LadyJ Somerset 

East, Miss C.Her mother, Mrs. C. East 

Eldon, Countess.Mrs. Howley 

Eyre, Miss .Hon. Mrs. Eyre 

Elphinstone, Mrs. H.Mrs. Col. Baviea ■ 

Elwes, Miss E.Ijady J. Somerset 

Eyre, Hon. Mrs.Countess Nelson 

Eilgeumbe, Mrs.Countess Brownlow 

Eustace, Jjady.Lady Braybrooke 

Estcourt, Mra.Lady Portman 

Egerton, Mrs.Lady Bridgewater 

Ellice, Mrs. A.Lady C. Barrington 

Forcher, Mrs..Hon. Mrs. G. Campbell 

Freemantle, Mrs..Hon. Mra. Massey 

Freemantle, Mrs. Cj ...... .Ditto 

Flemings Mrs.Bowi^r Lady Arundel 

Fitzroy, Hon. Mrs. .... March. Bownshire 

Ferguson, Miss..Countess of Leicester 

Flower, Lady.Countess of Albeiharie 

Fox, liOdy Augusta, on leaving England 

Follett, Lady.Ijody Yarde Bullet 

Falmouth, Countess.... Countess Charlemont 
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Presented by 

Furrer, Mrs...Mrs. Howlev 

Flanre)', Miss .Countess Albetnarfe 

Fleming, Miss.Mrs. Fleming 

Fletcher Min.Lndv Imhon 

Fletcher, Miss liouisa.Mrs. Fletcher 

Ferguson, Mrs. H... .Ladv de Dunstanville 

Garth, Mrs.I^pdy Harriet Clive 

Gossett, Lady.Lady Vivian 

Graham, Lady.. ..Duchess Northumberland 

Glengall, Countess .Countess Kinnoul 

Gort, Visctss.Duchess Northumberland 

Grant, Miss, of Grant .... Lady 6. Murray 

Gilliess, Mrs. Colonel.Lady Barton 

Gage, Hon. Anna M.Viscountess Gage 

Gage, Hon. Miss.Viscountess Gage 

Galway, Dow. Visctss.Countess Bandon 

Grant, lisd^v .. . ■ Lady Geor^ Murray 

Gordon, Miss.Lady Portman 

Griffith, Mrs. D.Mrs. D. Griffith 

Gaskell, Mrs. D.Hon. Mrs. Anneslcy 

Gladstone, Mrs.Mrs. Cartwi^ht 

Gossett, Miss J. ) Their mother. Lady Gros- 
Gossett, Miss } sett 

Gambler, Mrs. W.Lady de Dunstanville 

Helbert, Mrs. H..Lady Maclaine 

Holden, Miss..... Her mother, Mrs. Holden 

Hume, Mrs.Mrs. H. Tuffheli 

Keys, Miss.... Her aunt, Count. Winterton 

Holbech, Hon. Mrs. H.Lady Bridport 

Hood, Hon. C. \ Their mother. Lady Brid- 
Hood, Hon. F. J port 

Herries, Lady.Lady Gomm 

Halkett, I.ady.Countess Dow. Clare 

Heyteshury, Lady.Lady J. Elliott 

Howard, l^dy M.Countess Surrey 

Hardwicke, Count.March. T.ondonderry 

Holmesdale, Visctss.. { 

Hope, Lady Frances.Countess Sheffield 

Hunter, I.ady... .Countess Surry 

Honywuod, Miss C... ^ Their mother, Dow. 
Honvwood, Miss L... 5 I.ady Honvwood 

Hankey, Miss F.Hon. Mrs. S. Bathurst 

Hoare, Mrs. H. C..Countess Falmouth 

Honywood, Lady Dow.Lady £. Falk 

Hillsborough, Count.March. Downshire 

Harewuod, Counte&s.Countess Sheffield 

Hai^od, Lady.Lady Pringle 

Hardinge, Miss.Lady'Hardinge 

Herbert, Mrs.Duchess Northumberland 

Herries, Miss I.Ditto 

Hume, Miss.Her mother, Mrs. Hume 

Herries, Miss.Lady Gomm 

Heneage, Mrs. W.l^ady G. Murray 

Houlton, Mrs. G.Mrs, Long 

Helbert, Miss.Mrs. H. Helbert 

Herbert, Mrs..Duchess Northumberland 

Hardinge, Lady £.March. Londonderry 

Holmes, Hon. 'Mrs.Lady H^tesbury 

Hardinge, Lady.Lady £. Hardinge 

Harcourt, Mrs. D. V.Countess Surrey 

Hovendon, Mrs.L.ady Halkett 

Irby, Miss F.Hon. Mrs. F, Irby 

Irby, Hon Mrs. F.Lady Suffield 

Imnoff, Lady. Lady Pringle 

Irvine, Miss L. .... Viscountess Dungannon 

Irving, Miss A.Lady C. Wood 

Jones, Miss.Hon. Mrs. Talbot 

Johnstone, Miss.Viscountess Lorton 


Presented by 

Johnston, Lady B.Countess of Surrey 

Jermyn, Lady K.Dow. Lady Cawdor 

Johnstone, Mrs. C. J.Visctu. Lorton 

J^rell, Mi88«.Lady de Dunstanville 

King, Hon. Mrs....Viscountess Lorton 

Kinuaird, Hon. Miss.Lady Kinnaird 

Knox, Hon. Mrs. J.Lady T. 8. Bice 

Kinnahd, Hon. F..Lady Kinnaird 

Kerr, Mrs. M.March. Londonderry 

Kerr, lAdy S.MiArch. Londonderry 

Kinnaird, Lady.I,adyB. Fonsonby 

Kinnoull, Countess.Lady W. de Eresby 

Knight, Mrs. Gaily...... Countess Manvers 

Kenyon, Hon. Mrs..Countess of Eldon 

Kyd, Mrs...Lady Evans 

Kensington, Miss .Lady Anstruther 

Knollys, Miss.Lady de Dunstanville 

King, Hon. Mrs. H.Visctss. Lorton 

King, Hon. Mrs. L..Dow. Lady King 

Ker, Miss.Marchioness Londonderry 

Limond, Miss.... Her mother. Lady Limond 
Lucas, Miss I. .... Her mother, Mrs. Lucas 

Lethbrid^, Miss.March. Lansdowne 

L^lie, Mrs.Countess Bandon 

Limond, Lady .Lady Wetherall 

Lorton, Visctss..Countess Brandon 

Lowther, Lady L. E.Count. Albemarle 

Leicester, Countess.Countess Albemarle 

Leonard, Lady B.... Countess of Albemarle 

Lisbume, Countess.Lady Elizabeth Falk 

Lascellcs, Lady L.Countess Sheffield 

Legge, Miss A.Hon. Mrs. A. Legge 

Legge, Miss L.Hon. Mrs. A. Legge 

l^efroy. Miss .Viscountess Lorton 

Longley, Mrs.Lady Henry Moore 

Lumley,Miss .. Hermother^Mrs.!.. Saville 

Leslie,'Mrs. C.Her mother, Mrs. Leslie 

Lowe,Miss. .Lady Gomm 

Lefroy, Hon. Mrs.Viscountess Lorton 

Lane, Hon. Mrs. N.Lady H. Bagot 

liCgge, Mrs. Augustus.Mrs. Howlev 

Moure, l^ady.Lady Burghersh 

Moore, Miss.Her mother, Lady Moore 

Milman Lady.Lady Barrett Leonard 

Murray, Lady £.Countess Mansfield 

Milman, Miss.... Her mother, laidy Milman 

Murray, Miss.Lady George Murray 

Monk, Mrs.Hon. Mrs. Eyre 

Monckton, Hon. Miss.. [ 

Montfort, Lady.Countess Winterton 

Malet, Lady.March. Lansdowne 

May, Lady. Lady Dickson 

Moiyneux, Visctss.Countess Craven 

Morrison, Mrs.Countess Albemarle 

Moore, Lady H. ...... Lady L. D. Bromley 

Mosley, Miss.Lady Mosley 

Mosley, Miss Emily.Lady Mosley 

Mosley, Miss Mary Ann.Lady Mosley 

Munday, Mrs.Marchss. of Lwsdowne 

Mosley, Lady.Countesa of Surrey 

Madden, Lady.Mrs. Bodon 

Maraham, Lady C.Ctss. Dow. Chichester 

Mu^ave, Countess Dow.Count. Eustua 

Monck, liidyM.Countess Tankervilie 

Ma^am, Lady F.Ctas. Dow. Chichester 

Musgrave, Hon. Mrs.Lady H. Clive 

Murray, Mrs. H;.Mrs. Otway Cave 

Murray, Miss L.Lady H. Durham 
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Pretented hy 

Musfield, Miss C.Mrs. Mansfield 

Milman, Angelina.Mrs. Milinan 

Murray, Lady E.Countess Mansfield 

Marx, Miss M.Her mother^ Mrs. Marx 

Musprave, Miss.Hun. Mrs.' Musgrave 

Marjoribanks, Miss G.... Hon. Mrs. Denman 

M'Grigor, Lady.Lady Young 

M’Grigor.Her mother, Lady M'Grigor 

Marx, Miss.Her mother. Miss Marx 

Mansfield, Miss.Countess ChLrlemont 

Middleton, Lady.Countess Brownlow 

Milman, Mrs..Lady Gomm 

Northey, Mrs.'Yiscountess Anson 

Neave, Hon. Mrs.....Her mother. Right 
Hon. Dow. Lady Arundel 

Napier Miss.Her mother, Lady Paul 

Napier, Miss A.Her mother, Lady Paul 

Norreys, Lady.Lady Ashley 

Oakes, Mrs.Mrs. Fletcher 

Ogilry, Hon. Mrs.Lady P". Sandon 

Onslow, Lady A.Countess Brownlow 

Ogle, liady.Viscounte-saGage 

Ommaney, Lady.Lady Vivian 

Ogilvy, Miss.. *.Viscountess Andover 

Ommanney, Miss .I.ady Vivian 

O'Callagban, Hon. Miss.Mrs. Brand 

Pendarves, Mrs. W .Ijadv Vivian 

P'att, Miss D. M.Countess VVintcrton 

Petre, Miss..Countess Charlemont 

Pratt, Lady G..Countess Brecknock 

Pusey, Miss .Mrs. ()tway Cave 

Palmer, Mrs. George.Mrs.’Farrer 

Proby, Lady C.I.ady G. Murray 

Planta, Mrs.I.ady H. Clive 

Proby, Lady F.Lady G. Murray 

Pelham, La3y H_Dow. Count. Chichester 

Pocock, Lady.Countess Albemarle 

Palk, I^dy.Lady Elizabeth Palk 

Pelhiini, Lady L.Dow. Count. Chichester 

Petre, Lady.Countess Charlemont 

Pringle I<ady .liody Gardner 

Paulet, Lady H.Countess Albemarle 

Pugh, Miss.l.ady Barton 

Pole, Mrs, C.Her mother, Mrs. C. Pole 

Prince, Miss.... Her mother, Mrs. H. C. Hoare 

Pierrepont, Miss.Countess Manvers 

Pole, Mrs. Chandos.. ..Lady Maria Stanley 

Plowden Mrs.Countess Charlemont 

Palgrave, liady.Marchionc.ss Lansduwne 

Powys, Hon. Miss.Counte.'-s Bandon 

Pellew, Miss.Hon. liOdy Pellew 

Phipps, Lady M.Ctss. Dow. Mulgrave 

Power, Mis. Colonel.Lady May 

Parke, Miss .Her mother. Lady Parke 

Parker, Miss.Lady de Tabley 

Percy, Miss.Duchess Nurthumberlanil 

Parker, Mrs. F..Lady do Tabley 

Pringle, Miss Hester.liady Gardiner 

Platt, Mrs. S.Lucy Countess Winterton 

Percy, Miss A.Duchess Northumberland 

Paulet, Miss Urania.liady H. Paulet 

J*restun, Miss (of Moreby)... .Liady Herries 

Paulet, Miss.i.. .liady ll. Paulet 

Pellew, Hon. lisdy.Count. Charlemont 

Parke, Lady.March. Lansdowne 

Phipps, Lady S.Ctss. Dow. Mulgrave 

Pelham, liScly L.Dow. Ctss. Chichester 

Palk, Miss .Her mother, l^ady Palk 

Palk, Miss Isabella.Ditto 


Presented by 

Reynardson Mrs. B.Countess Brownlow 

Ravensworth, Lady... .March. Londonder^ 

Rennie, Lady.liUdy de Dunstanville 

llivett-Cariiac, Miss U.Lady K. Cornac 

Russell, Miss W.Dow. Lady Arundell 

Rodon, Mrs.Lady Maclaine 

Ravenshaw, Mrs. Colonel.liSdy Imhofi* 

Romney, Count.Count. Dow. Cnichester 

lievnett. Lady.Hon. Mrs. Ashley 

Uushbrooke, Miss F.Mrs. Rushbrooke 

Rushbrooke, Miss M.Mrs. Rushbrooke 

Reaves, Miss G.Mrs. Colonel Reeves 

Reynardson, Miss B... .Countess Brownlow 

Rushbuooke, Miss.Countess Brownlow 

llycrotl. Miss.Ctss.'Dow. Chichester 

Rothe, Miss.Her sister, Mrs. S. White 

Reeves, Misa Ann .... Mrs. Colonel Reeves 

Ricketts, Mrs. C. S..March. Chaiidus 

Romilly, Mrs. E.March. Lansdowne 

Reynardson, Miss J... .Countess Brownlow 

Stannus, liUdy .Countess Eldon 

Stanley, Lady Mary.Lady H. Clive 

Sufiield,Lady.Countess Albemarle 

Stuart, Lady Anne.Duchess Somerset 

St. John, Lady.March. Tavistock 

Swinburne, Jiudy J.Count. Ashburnham 

Stuart, Lady I..Duchess Somerset 

Stuart, liady M.Duchess of Somerset 

Surtees, Miss F.? Their mother, Mrs. 
Surtees, Miss 5 W. V. Surtees 

Seale, Miss.Mrs. Seale 

Stewart, Miss > Their mother, Mrs. 
Stewart, Miss J. \ Stewart 

Smith, Mrs. Spencer.Mrs. Chandos Pole 

Surtees, Mrs. S. V.Mrs. Farrer 

Surtees, Mrs. W. V.Lady Dickson 

Scale, Mrs.Mrs. Lister 

Stevenson, Mrs.Lady Paul 

Sheridan, Mrs. B.Lady Graham 

Stewart, Mrs..Lady Bridport 

Stanhope, Hun. Mrs. 1.. .. March. Tavistock 

St'inley, Lady M.Dow. Ctss. Chichester 

Stanley, Lady G. S.Countess Surrey 

Slade, liady.liady Quentin 

Stanley, Miss S.Countens Surrey 

Sproul'e, Miss .Lady Rivett-Camac 

Stanley, Miss L... I Their mother, liady 
Stanley, Miss E... J M. Stanley 

Stanley, Miss F. S.Countess Surrey 

Seymour, Miss C.Countess Nelson 

Strangways, Miss I.Mrs. Trent 

Stronge, Miss-Her mother, Mrs. Stronge 

Spearman, Mrs..liady T. S. Rice 

Stanley, Mrs. W.Lady M. Stanley 

Stronge, Lady.Hon. Mrs, Calvert 

Scarlett, Hon. Mrs. Y....Hon. Mrs. Scarlett 

Stepney, Lady.Lady F. Beauclerk 

SavilJe, Mrs.Lumley.. ..Countess Manvers 

Tuite, Mrs. G.Lady C. Wood ' 

Thomas, Mrs. 11.liady Dolton 

Talbot, Hon. Mrs. .Mrs. Otway Cave 

Tumor, Mrs..Countess Brownlow 

< Her sister. Count. 
Torrington, Dow. Visct88< Nelson, Duchess 
C of Bronte 

Thynne, Lady E.Countess Glengall 

Todd, Mrs. R.Mrs. Campbell of Islay 

Tcrrit, Mrs..Marchibnest Tavistock 

Tabley, Lady de.March. Choliiiondely 
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Pretented by 

Talbot, Laci^ de M- • •. • Duchess Sutherland 

Tbiatlewavte, Mrs. C.Mrs. Thistlewayte 

Tumor, Miss H.Mis. Tumor 

Th^tleway te. Miss.Mrs. Thistlewayte 

Thackeray, Miss M, A. £ MissCottin 

Taylor, Mias M.Ladr Bolton 

Talbot, Miss.La(^ J. Somerset 

Thistlewayte, Mrs..Lady Carteret 

Trent, Mrs..Hun. Lady Lutnley 

Ussher, Miss £.Ditto 

TTssher, Miss.Viscountess Falkland 

Vane, Lad ..Marchioness Lansdowne 

Vaufjhan, Mrs. £.Mrs. Milman 

Vanneck, Hon. Mrs.Countess Albemarle 

Vanneck, Miss C.Hon. Mrs. Vanneck 

Vernon, Miss H.Lady .Tohnstone 

Vincent^ Lady .Countess Molyneux 

Vernon, Miss.Lady Pringle 

Whatley, Lady.Hon.‘Mrs. Campbell 

Wethem, Miss .. Countess Nelson 

Wyndham Miss...Mrs. Wyndham 

White, Mrs. S.Duchess Sutherland 

Warrender, Hon. Mrs.Count. Manvers 

WombweU, Mrs. O.Lady Ogle 

Westphal, Lady.Hon. Mrs. Eyre 

Walsh, L^y X.March, of Downshire 

Williams, Lia^ M. H.... Count. Charlemont 

Wynne, Miss .Countess of Bradford 

Ward, Miss.Lady Emily .Hardinge 

Walter, Miss.Her mother, Mrs. Walter 

Wynn^ Mrs. J. L.Lady Bridport 

Wynn, Mrs. C. G.Countess Bradford 

White, Hon. Mrs.Viscountess Gort 

Walker, Miss.l^ady A. Buller 

Wilkinson, MissG..Lady Bridport 

Wheble, Miss.Countess Albemarle 

Welman, Mrs.Lady F. Saiidon 

Well^ Mrs H.Countess Glengall 

Wilkinson, Miss M. G.Lady Bridport 

Walker, Lady.Lady A. Buller 

WombweU Mips.Mrs. Orby WombweU 

Wells, Miss.Lady G. Murray 

'Williams, Miss...Lady W. de Broke 

Wells, Miss C.Lady G. Murray 

Wedderbume, Mrs.La^ A. M. Cust.. 

Whitmore, Miss L.Mrs. Whitmore.. 

Wilbraham, Hon. Miss B... ) Count Clan. 
Wilbraham, Hen. Mrs. B... ) wUiiam 

Wildman, Mrs. R.Hon. Mrs. Ashley 

Williams, Mrs. B.Dow. Lady Anmdel 

"Wyndham, Mrs.Countess Romney 

Willoughby de Broke, Lady.Ctss. Eldon 

Wigney, Mrs. Newton.Countess Surrey 

Watson, Mrs. "W.Lady M'Grigor 

Wood, Mrs..Marchioness Lansdowne 

Voung, Miss Anna.Lady Young 

4.—Her Majesty, attended by the Mar¬ 
chioness of Lanraowne, Marchioness of 
Tavistock, the Hon. Misses Cocks and Mur¬ 
ray, the Mamuis Conyngham, Viscount Tor- 
rington. Sir F. Stovin, £ord A. Paget Lady 
Flora Hastings, Ac., attended by the Duchess 
of Kent viritM the exhibition of the Royal 
Academy, and were received by Sir Martin 
Archer Shoe, and the officers of the establish¬ 
ment. 

■Visc^t Melbourne and LordJ. RusseU 
had audiences of Her Miyesty. 


fcOUilT MAO. &C. 

Prince Esterhazy and his daughter, the 
Countess Chorinsky, had an audience of the 
Queen. 

The Duke and Duchess of Cambridge, 
Prince George, and the Princess Augusta of 
Cambridge, n^pited the Royal Academy. 

The Duke of Sussex visited the Princess 
Augusta, at Clarence House. 

Prince George of Cambridge, honoured 
Mr. Cox with bis company at dinner, on 
Thursday evening, at Grosvenor-place. 

5—'I'he Queen honouredithe Performance 
of Aonm, at her Majesty's Thatre, with her 
presence. 

Her Majesty gave audiences to the Duke 
of Hamilton, the^rlof Albemarle, Viscount 
Melbourne, the Bishop of Norwich^ Lord 
Hill, and the Right Hon. R. Cutlar Fergus- 
Bon, Judge Advocate-General. 

The Duke of Cambridge visited the Queen 
Dowager, at Marlborough House. 

The Duchess of Gloucester and a select 

K , dined witn the Princess Augusta, on 
at Clarence House. 

The Duke and Duchess of Cambridge^ and 
Prince George of Cambridge, honoured the 
the Earl and Countess of Shrewsbury with 
their company at dinner, in Great Stanhope- 
street. 

6.—Her Mgjesty and her august Mother, 
attended Divine Service in the morning, in 
the Chapel Royal, St James's. The sermon 
was preached by the Bishop of London, from 
the 6th chapter of Mich., verse 8. The offi¬ 
ciating Clergymen were the Rev. Messrs. 
Hadden and Knapp. Mr. Knyvett presided 
at the organ. 

Her Majesty, the Queen Dowager, also 
attended the service, having in her suite. 
Lady Charles Somerset, Miss Hope John¬ 
stone, and Earl Howe. 

The Duke of Beaufort, the Countess of 
Chesterfield, the Bishop Chichester, and Earls 
Wilton, Bandon, Clarendon, and Cawdor, 
were amongst the nobility present 
After the service, the Queen, attended by 
the Marchioness Tavistock, Hon. Misses 
Cocks and Murray, Viscount Torrington, 
Sir Frederick Stovin, and Lord Alfred Paget, 
and the Duchess of Kent by Lady Flora 
Hastings, descended from the Boyal Closet, 
and approached the altar, when the Bishop of 
London administered the Sacrament to Her 
Majesty, the Duchess of Kent, and suite, the 
Bisnop of Norwich, Clerk of the Closet the 
Dean of Hereford, Deputy Clerk of the 
Closet, and the Bishop of Hereford. 

Her Mgjesty, attended by the Marchioness 
of Tavistock, took a drive in an open canriage 
and four, in the afternoon, in Hyde Park and 
the BegenCs Park. 

The Duchess of Cambridge virited Her 
Majesty. 

viscount ^^Imenton had an audience of 
the Queen. 

The Princess Ai^sta, attended by Miss 
Wynyard and Sir Henry Wheatley, attended 
Divine service in St Pnillip’s Chapel 
TM Duchess of Ounbridge, l^ince George, 
and the Princess Augusta Cambridge, at- 
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tended Divine aervice in the mo rning in 
Groavenor Chapel. ** 

7. —Her Mqj^eatj, attended by the Mar- 
chioneaa of Taviatock, took a drive in an open 
carriage and four, in the parka. 

Viacount Melbourne had an audience of 
the Queen. 

Her M^jeaW had a dinner party at the 
new palace. The band of the ^yal Regi¬ 
ment of Horae Guarda waa in attendance 
during dinner. 

Her M^eaty, the Queen Dowager, took a 
carriage drive in a pony phaeton and four, 
and waa afterwards visited at Marl^rough 
House, by Her Royal Highness the Duchras 
of Cambridge. Her M^esty visited the 
Princess Augusta, at Clarence House. 

The Duke of Suaaex and the Princess 
Augusta, visited the Duke and Duchess of 
Cambridge, at (^mbridge House. 

8. —Her Majesty took an airing in the 

J arks, in an open carri^ and four, attended 
y the Marchioness of Tavistock. 

Viscount Melbourne had an audience of 
the Queen. 

Her M^esty honoured the performance of 
J Puritani La Ressemblanoe, at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, with her presence. 

Her M^eaty, the Queen Dowager, took 
an suing in an open phaeton and four. 

The Duchess of Gloucester visited the 
Duchess of Kent. 

The Duke of Sussex and Duchess of 
Gloucester, visited the Duke and Duchess of 
Cambridge, at Cambridge House. 

The Princess Aagusta took an airing at 
Kensington, in a carriage and four. 

The Duches s of Cambridge and the Prin¬ 
cess Augusta of Cambridge, honoured the 
performance of f Puritani, at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre. 

Prince George of Cambridge was present 
at the entertainments given by the Countess 
Cadogan and Mrs. Roberts, at their resi¬ 
dences in Piccadi% and Hill.atreet. 

9 —Viscount Mmbourne had an audience 
of the Queen. 

Her Miyesty had a dinner party, which 
was attended by the band of the Coldstream 
Guards. 

Her Majesty, the Queen Dowager, took 
a carrii^ drive. 

The Princess Augusta and the Duchess of 
Gloucester, visited the Duke and Duchess of 
Cambridge, at Cambridge House. 

10.—Her Migesty, the Queen Dowager, 
visited the Queen. 

Viscount Melbourne had an audience of 
Her Mmesty. 

The Ducnesa of Gloucester visited the 
Duke and Duchess of Cambridge, at Cam¬ 
bridge House. 

The Duchess of Cambridge and Prince 
George of Cambridge, dined with the Duke 
of Wellington, at Apsley House. Their 
Hoyol Hignesses afterwards honoured the 
concert or Andent Music, with their pre- 

B6I1CG* 

Bai.1..— Her Majesty’s first state ball since 
her accession, and the first grand enterlam- 
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ment at the new palace, was given this even¬ 
ing. 

The splendid suite of rooms was opened 
for the occasion, and brilliantly illuminated. 

The company were admitted under the 
centre portico of the marble hall, whidi was 
protects from the weather by neat drapery, 
and ornamented within with fine oraoge-trees, 
a variety nf choice plants and exotics. During 
the band of thb Royal Regiment of Horse 
Guards, stationed at the end of the hall, per¬ 
formed a variety of choice selections. 

The company began to arrive shortly be¬ 
fore ten o’clock, passing between the Yeomen 
Guards, to the grand staircase on the left, 
(without passing through the statue gal* 
lery;} and entering the first state room, the 
green drawing-room, were ushered across the 
picture gallery into the saloon. 

Her Royal Highness the Princess Augusta, 
attended by Lady Mary Pelham and M^or- 
General Sir Henry Wheatley, arrived soon 
after ten o’clock, and was received by the 
Hon. Mrs. George Campbell, the Hon. Col. 
Cavendish, Clerk Marwal, Sir Frederick 
Stovin, Groom in Waiting, and Lord Alfred 
Paget, Equerry in Waiting, who conducted 
Her Royal Highness to the Yellow Drawing¬ 
room. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, 
the Duchess of Cambri^i^, Prince George of 
Cambridge, and the Fnncess Augusta of 
Cambridge, attended by Miss Kerr, Colonel 
Cornwall and Baron Knesebeck, the Duchess 
of Gloucester, attended by Colonel James, 
followed soon afterwards, and were received 
by the same Officers in Waiting, and con¬ 
ducted to the Yellow Drawing-room. 

The Queen and the Duchess of Kent, 
together with the Royal Family, passed 
the saloon into the large ball-room, followed 
by the rest of the company. Sets for qua¬ 
drilles were formed, and the ball was opened 
W the Queen, who had for her partner. Prince 
George of Cambridge, in a quadrille, entitled 
“ Versailles.” 

During the ball. Her Mqjesty, danced 
quadrilles with the following noblemen:— 
Prince Nicholas Esterhazy, we Marquis of 
Douro, the Earl of Uxbri^e, Lord Morpeth, 
Lord Fitzallan, Lord Sufneld, Lord Folkes. 
tone, and Lord Jocelyn. In the intervals of 
the dance Her Minesty and the Royal Family 
sat in a recess at the west side of the room, 
which was hung with white satin, embroidered 
in bouquets of'nowers, and trimmed with sil¬ 
ver fringe, with curtains suspended from the 
front on each side. The seats of crimson 
satin and gold, were placed on on a platform 
covered wnh a Persian carpet. 

The elevated orchestra, over which was a 
chandalier, had a gilt ballustrade,^ edged at 
the top and bottom with gold fringe, with 
vallances to correspond. It was supported 
by two portable pedestals. One very hove, 
and four small cut glass chandelim, and a 
profiision of gold candelabra, illuminated the 
room in a most brilliant manner. _ ^ • 

Her Mqjesty sat on the opposite tide of 
the room to that on which whore are the por- 
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treito, by Sir D. Wilkie, of his Hots] Hish- 
ness the Duke of Sussex, as the ]*.arl of In^ 
VCTnesB, and the Princess Charlotte- 

Strauss’ band was stationed in this room, 
and alter the first quadrille performed, his 
entirely new set of waltzes, entitled ** Hom- 
maee a la Reine d’ Augleterre,” which were 


much admired by Her Mqfesty. Their Pari¬ 
sian and Venetlu i^lopes, wpre, during the 
evening repeated by command of Her Ma¬ 
jesty. Her Minesty danced in every qua¬ 
drille played in this room. 

The Vellow Drawing-room was, Kkewise, 
used a ball-room, and at the end an orchestra 
(fiiciug the orchestra in the large ball-room,) 
was fitted up in similar style with ornaments, 
but on a small scale. In this room Weippart’s 
band was stationed; the favourite music of 
the evening, played bv this band, were^ the 
quadrilles, “ Gems of the Opera,” Xiucia di 
Lammermuir,” the waltzes,_ ” Serenade” and 
** Berlin,” and the Postilion de lx>q)U- 
mean” gallope. 

A platform, having seats for Her Majesty 
and her royal relatives, with rich and elegant 
draj^y, occupied a recess on the west side. 

The saloon (between the ball-rooms,) was 
illuminated with a very handsome ormolu 
lustre, in the semi-circular projection, and 
also by a cut-glass chandelier. 

Kefreshments were served at the tables in 
the Throne-room during the evenin 

At one o’clock, Her M^est 
Familv, followed by the company, passed 
fix>m the large ball-room under the orchestra, 
into the aupper-foom, (which opens en mite,) 
where supper was served at tables extending 
round the sides of the room. The side-board 


Odelscolchi, Count Chorinsky, Count Charles 
and Counts Pozzo di Borgot Count and 
Countess de Maltzohn; Count and Countess 
de Montgelos, Count Itaezynski, Ac. Ac. 

11.—'ine Duke and'Ducneas of Cambridge 
visited the Queen Dowager, at Marlborough 
House. 

The Princess Sophia Matilda visited the 
Princess Augusta, at Clarence House. 

15. —Her Majesty held a Privy Council at 

two o’clock. . 

The Queen took an airing in the Parks in 
an open carriage and lour. 

Countess Charleston and Viscountess 
Forbes, and the Hon. Mrs. George Campbell, 
succeeded as the Lady and Bedchamber 
Women in Waiting. Marquis Headtbrt and 
the Hon. Sir W. Lumle^, as Lord and Groom 
in Waiting on Her Mmesty. 

The Duchess of Gloucester visited the 
Duchess of Cambridge. 

Her Mqjesty honfured Mr. Sully, of 
Philadelphia, with the sixth and final sitting, 
lor a whole length portrait of Her Mqjesty, 
in her robes of state. 

16. —Her Majesty and suite honoured the 
Concert of Ancient Music, with her presence. 

The Duke of Cambridge gave a dinner at 
Cambridge House, as director (fur the even¬ 
ing,) to the Princess Augusta and Duchess of 
Gloucester, attended by Lady Mary Pelham 
and Lady Georgiana Bathurst, Archbishop 
of York and Miss Vernon Harcourt, Duke 
of Devonshire, Earl Howe, Lurd and Lady 
Bui^hersh, and Mr. Knyvett, conductor of 
the concert. The Duchess and Prince George 
of Cambridge, with the whole ot the guests, 
afterwards went to the concert. 


at the end displayed a number of magnificent 
articles of gold plate, having in the middle, 
the ” Shield of Achilles.” At the two angles 
of the room were, also, displayed some choice 
^cimens of gold plate. Ine portraits of 
George IV, of George III, and Queen 
Charlotte, of Frederick, Prince of Wales, and 
of Augusta, his consort, were bung in this 
room. 

Dancing was resumed after supper, and 
continued till near four o’clock, HerMqjesty 
joining in the last dance. ” God save the 
Queen,” was played on the arrival and de- 
{tarture of the Boyal Family, by the band of 
the Uoyal Horse Guards, in the marble hall, 
and by the bond of the Foot Guards, who 
were on duty in front of the palace. 

Amongrt the company were, the Austrian 
and Russian Ambassador, the Turkish Am¬ 
bassador, and Mr. Salamd, Her Majesty’s 
Oriental interpreter, the Neopolitan, Prus¬ 
sian, W’urtemburg, and Danish Ministers, 
the Bavarian Minuter and Baroness de Cetto, 
Madame_ Dettell, the Lady of the Nether- 
land’s Minister, the Brazilian Minister, the 
United States Minister and Mrs. Stevenson, 
the Sardinian Minister, the Grecian Minis¬ 
ter and Princess Soutzo; the Hanoverian 
and Saxon Minuters; Baron de Bourquency 
(French), Baron Rehauren, (Swedish), and 
Chevalier de Rebello, Portuguese Charge d' 
Affaires; Prince Nicholas Esterhazy, Pnnee 


17 . — Ilzii Majesty’s Bimyh-Day.— This 
was kept as the anniversary with a lull state 
Drawing-room. Nearly every noble in the 
land, in addition to the elite ot the gentry, in 
number, upwards of 2000, paid their respects 
to Her Majesty, on the occasion. At one 
o’clock, the Park and Tower guns fired a 
Ruval salute, and again in the Park at two 
o’clock, as the Sovereign was moving towards 
St. James’. Prior to the coming of the 
Queen,” the whole line of road Irom the 
I'ark, was some six or eight deep. Her Ma¬ 
jesty was everywhere warmly greeted. 

A't three o’clock, the State-room was 
crowded. The costume of the ladies was of 
the most elegant and magnificent description. 

We have elsewhere described the dress 
worn by Her Mqjesty. The Knights of the 
several* orders wore their respective collars. 
The Foreign Ambassadors, Ministers, and 
Officers of state were present. Soon after 
Her Majesty’s arrival, the Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York, Bishops of London, 
Winchester, Exeter, Llandaffj Chester, 
Gloucester, Bristol, Carlisle. Rochester, 
Ripon, Norwich, Lincoln, Salisbury, Durham, 
Bangor, Ely, Hereford, Chichester, Derrv, 
and Nova Scotia, presented from their body 
to Her Mqjesty, in the Royal closet, a con¬ 
gratulatory Address, and Her Mqjesty was 
pleased to return a gracious answer. 

Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent 
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came in state, escorted bjr a party of Life 
Guards, and entered by the colour court. 
Her Royal Higneraes dress, on this occasion, 
was composed entirely of British manufac¬ 
ture, in pursuance of the Queen’s express 
wish on the subject to her Court. 

The Duke and Duchess of Cambridge, and 
Prince George of Cambridge, the Duress of 
Gloucester, the Princess Augusta, and the 
Duke of Sussex, all arrived in state. 

' The Duchess of Kent, the Duke and 
Duchess, and Prmce George of Cambridge, 
passed through the Presence Chamber, which 
was lined by Her Mnjesty’s Hon. Corps of 
Gentlemen-at-Arms, and through the middle 
doors, reserved for the Royal l<amily, in the 
State-rooms, (guarded by the Hon. Corps,) 
into the Throne-room. 

The Queen received the company in front 
of the Throne; the Royal Family on the left, 
and on the right, the Noblemen and Gentle¬ 
men of the Household, viz.:—Marquis of 
Ileadford, Lord in Waiting; Hon. General 
Sir W. Luniley and Mr. Rich, M.P., 
Groomsin Waiting; Dukeof Argy]e,G-C.H., 
Lord Steward; Marquis Conyngham, K.P., 
the Lord Chamberlain ; Karl of Albemarle, 
G.C.H., Master of the Horse; Right Hon. 
George Stevens Byng, Comptroller of the 
Household; Hon. Colonel Cavendish, Clerk 
Marshal; and Lord Alfred Paget, Kquerry 
in Waiting. On the steps of the Throne, 
behind her Mqjesty, stoou the Ladies of the 
Queen’s Householil. 

19.—Her Majesty rode out on horseback, 
between 2 and 5 o'clock. 

The Queen honored the performance of 
Don Giovanni, at her Majesty’s Theatre with 
her presence. 

The Queen Dowager visited the Princess 
Augusta, at Clarence House. 

'rhe Duchess of Cambridge, Prince George 
and Princess Augusta, of Cambridge, visited 
her Majesty’s Theatre. 

21. —Her Majesty took equestrian exercise 
between two and half-past four o’clock. 

Her Majesty the Queen Dowager, took an 
airing in a'pony phaeton and four. 

22. —Her Majesty took an airing in an 
open barouche and lour, in the Parks. 

Her Majesty and her august mother, ho¬ 
nored the ]>erturinance of La Sonnambula, at 
her Mmesty’s Theatre with their presence. 

The Duchess, and the Princess Augusta of 
Cambridge, were also present at the pmorm- 
ance. 

'I’he Duke and Prince George of Cam¬ 
bridge, dined with the Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury. 

May 23.—The following Noblemen and Gen¬ 
tlemen were presented to Her Majesty:— 
Alexander, Mr. Robert, one of Her M^esty’s 

Counsel.The Lord Chancellor 

Angerstein, Mr. F. .Lord Blayney 

Arundell, Hon. H- . .Right Hon. Lord Stourton 

Arundell, Hon. R. A.Ditto 

Archbold, Mr, M.P.Earl Fingal 

Allen, Richard.Marquis Sligo 

Antrobui, Sir Edmund.Lord Byron 


Prevented bp 

Allen, Bir. Seymour, on his appointment to the 

1st Life Guards.Bon. Col. Cavendish 

Anderson, Mr. F., Hon. East India Company’s 

Civil Service.Sir J.C, Hobhouae 

Ainsworth, Mr., M.P.Lord John Russell 

Andrews, Mr. Seijt.Lord Chancellor 

Abdy, Sir William.Lord Stuart de Rothwy 

Allen, Rev. John.Bishop of Chichester 

Alexander, Mr. A.Marquis Bute 

AlUn, Capt., High Sheriff of Kent ... .Marquis 

Camden 

Askew, Capt. C., R.N. ..Sir W. Parker 

Baker, Lieut.-Coi.Viscount Palmerston 

Brown, Major-Gen. 8..Lord Saltoun 

Bassan, Mr. George .. Adm. Sir Philip Durham 
Barker, Capt. R., 20th... .Gen. Sir W. Houston 
Brunker, Ospt, 15tb Rcgt.. .Col. Sir S. Higgins 
Bloomfield, Capt., Royal Horse Artillery. .Lieut. 

Gen. Lord Bloomfield 

Bourke, Lieut. T., 20th Regiment.Gen. Sir 

William Houstonn 
Bonham, Captain, 16th Lancers, on promotion 
.... His father, General Bonham 

Baker, Lieut., 6th Fuiileers. Sir H. King 

Belson, Lieut., Rifle Brigade....Maj.-Gen. Adye 

Bland, Lieut. W., R.A. Lord Stourton 

Bradford, Lieut. W.Sir R. Gardiner 

Brown, Captain H.Lieut.-Col. Hay 

Briscoe, Mr., M.P.Sir J. Hobhouse, Bart. 

Bloomfield, Lieutenant-General, Lord, on ap¬ 
pointment to the Royal Horse Arrtillery, 
and to the command at Woolwich ..Lieut. 
Gen. Sir Hussey Vivian 

Berners, Lord.Earl Albemarlo 

Busfield, Mr., M.P.Mr. Charles Weed 

Baker, Mr.Marqius of Salisbury 

Bain, Capt H., R.N.... Sir R. (^rdiner, K.C.B 
Balders, Capt,3dLt Drag...Col. Brotherton,C.B 

Burke, Col. Sir John.Marquis of Sligo 

Bluck, Rev. John, Rector of Bowers Gifford, ^ 

sex.Lord Bishop of London 

Baring, Sir Thomas .Marquis Laiisdowne 

Bangor, Dean of .Loi^ Combermere 

Brown, Mr. J.Right Hon. C. P. Thomson 

Belmore, Earl of.Earl of Shaftesbury 

Bland, Mr.Lord Stourton 

Blacliford, Mr.*...Duke of Grafton 

Blenkins, Assistant Surgeon Grenadier Ods. ... 

Colonel D’Oyly 

Biair, Mr. A., on his return from Ceylon.... Sir 

R. Wilmot Horton 

Buckworth, Mr.Lord Sondes 

Baldwin, Edward.IVlarquis Sligo 

Blackwood, Hon. Capt R. N.Right Hon Sir 

J. Graham 

Burdett, Sir Francis.Viscount St Vincent 

Bowes, Mr. .Duke of Cleveland 

Carnegie, Hon. John.Viscount St Vincent 

Cochran, Mr. A. W., one of Her Majesty’s conn- 

sel in Lower Canada.Lord Glenelg 

Chichester, Captain .Lord Beresford 

Gumberlege, Capt, 4tb Lt Drag... Cap. Hawkes 
Crofton, iUeut H., 20th Regt... Sir W. Houston 

ConoUy, Lieut. J., 6th Drag. Gds.Sir J. M. 

Wallace 

Carey, Lieut, 5l8t Light Infantry.... His fether, 
Lieutenant-General Carey 
Campbell, Capt. H., 20th Regt..Sir W. Houston 
Courtenay, Capt, R.N...H.RH. Dwkeof Sussex 
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Pretented by 

CopeUod, Coin., R.N.Viscount Ingestre 

_ , ,. ^ ^ , , f Lieut.>Ck>l. SUwell, 

Coles, Iaeateiisnt-Colonel{ 

CoDjrers, Colonel..Lord Fitzroy Somerset 

Chemberlayne, Lieat.-Col.^rl Roden 

Qdrert, Ctetooel.Viscount Nortiiland 

CaldweiL Lieut-Col., Bengal Army... .General 
Viscount Comibermere 
Chester, Mr., M.P<, Deputy-Lieutenant County 

of Louth.Earl Fingall 

Camae, Ensign R.. on his appointment to the 

9Bth Regt.His father, Sir J, R. Camac 

Cavmdisb, Lieut., lOth Hussars. .Col. Cavendish 
Carrington, Sir E. •. .Archbishop of Canterbury 
Cobden, I^. Mr., Chaplain to the Sheriff tit 
London and Middlesex ... .Sir G. Carroll 
Clark, Rev. G. .... Lieut.Gen. Sir. W. Gordon 
Cockbnm, Sir W. 8. R., Bart ... .Lord Byron 

Curion, Hon. Francis.Hon. J. Dundas 

Clayton, Mr. R., High ^eriff of Buckingham¬ 
shire.Marquis of Condos 

Campbell, Mr. Deans... Lord Blayney 

Currie, Mr. Raikes,'M.P.Lord Portman 

Clark, Mr. John.Duke of Beaufort 

Crawley, Lieut. H., 20th Regt.General Sir 

W. Honstonn, Bart 

Crewe, Lieut-Col.Lord C. Fitsroy 

Camptoll, Col., K. St F., Spanish service. 

Marquis of Cholmondeley 
Chambers, Gapt S., R.N.Vice-Ad. Sir. J. 

P. Beresford, Bart, K.C.B 
Clifford, Lieut R.If., on prom...Sir A. Clifford 

Colquboun, Mr. Patrick.Mr. Colquhoun 

Celdwell, Mr. .Lord Stuart de Rothsay 

Champagne, Mr. .Marquis Conyngham 

Clare, Mr. Peter....Right Hon. C. P. Thomson 
Creagb, Mr. C. M., on bis return from the con¬ 
tinent.Lieut-Oen. Sir J. Kempt 

Crompton, Mr.... ..Lord Morpeth 

Cameron, Mr. J.. Sir C. Adam 

Chambers, Mr. W. M..Mr. Mellish 

Clarke, Mr. Ramsay .Viscount Gage 

Dartmouth, Earl of.Earl Tallwt 

De Montmorency, Mr. B.. Lord T. de Malahide 
Dundas, Mr. Fr^erick.... Sir J. C. Hobbouse 

Disney Mr. Marquis of Headfort 

Daubeney, Colonel.......Viscount Fowerscourt 

Dawson, Rev. T. M.Viscount St Vincent 

Dundas, Sir W. . .Lieut-Gen. Sir H. Campbell 

Dalhousie, Earl of.Duke of Buccleuch 

Danvers, Mr. B... Right Hon. SirW. Fremantle 

Dennistoun, Mr. J...Duke of Hamilton 

Dunoombe, Mr. T. S., M.P. ....Lord Gardner 

Dawnay, Mr. ...Earl de Grey 

Drummond, Mr. C..Earl of Cadtwan 

Doyle, Mr. P., attached to Her Majesty’s 

bassyat Constantinople..Visot Palmerston 

Dewar, 1^...Earl of Lindsay 

Denison, Mr...Marquis Conyngham 

Dallas, Sir R. C., But.Lord Howden 

Duckworth, Sr John .Earl of Devon 

Deacon, Chpt. R.N..Adm. Sir W. Parker 

Dundas, hfeij.. Lieut.-Gen. Sir'W. Anson, K.C.B. 

Davis, Mgj., 0tb Regt, on prom.Col. Warn 

Day, Lieutenant Matthew, 20th Regt... .Lieut- 

C^lonel Finley 

Dundas, Vioe-Ad> Sr T.. Vice-Ad. Lord Colville 

Davy, Major-Oen. Sr W.Lieut-Oea Sr 

Keir Grant 


Pretented by 

Dales, Lieutenant* Colonel.Gen. Hodgson 

Eastbope, Mr. John.Duke of Sussex 

Etwall, Mr. M.P..Viscount Torrington 

Evans, Dr. G. ..Right Hon. Lord Hill, G.C.B. 

Edmonstone, Sir A.Earl of Munster 

Elrington, Ensign R., 47th Regt. ..Lieut-Gen. 

Sir W. Auson, K.C.B. 

Edwards, Capt H., RH.Earl l^dwieb 

Freke, Mr. Evans, 2d Life Gds... ..Ld. Carbergr 

Fellowes, Mr., M.P.Eari of Sandwich 

Foley, Mr. J. H. H..Lord Foley 

Freeman, Mr. W., H%h Sheriff of Oxfordshire.. 

Lord Foley 

Frhb, Lieut Vf., 20th Regt.Gen. Sir W. 

Houstoun, Bart 

Fairlkee, Captain..Earl de Grey 

Forbes, Dr. C. F., K.H., Deputy*Inspector 
Gen. of Hospitals... .Marquis Londonderry 

Filkins, Dr.Earl of Dncie 

F^rqulmr, Sir M..Viscount Palmerston 

Fainham, Mr.Earl Howe 

Fitsgerald, Sub-Lieut, Ist Life Guards.... Hon. 

Col. Cavendish 

Finncane, Captain.Viscount Combermere 

Foulkes, Capt, Rl. Denbigh Rifles. .Earl Roden 

Frankland, Com. C. C.Lord Colville 

Fownes, (kpt 64th Regt.Col. Seale 

Fraser, Colonel.Duke of Sutherland 

Gerard, Sir John.Sir Hussey Vivian 

Guest Mr., M.P.Marquis Lansdowne 

Gosford, Earl of, on his return from Canada.. .. 

Lord Gleneig 

Gorges, Mr. H.Mr. Trench, M.P. 

Oodden, Mr. J., on his appointment to the Hon. 
Corps of Gentlemen-at-Arms . .Lord Foley 

Glandine, Viscount.Viscount Combermere 

Gwyn, Mr., High Sheriff of Carmarthenshire.. 

Marquis Bute 

Greenaway, Mr., M.P.Earl Dueie 

Garland, Mr. Edgar... Lord Talbot de Malahide 
Gordon, Ensign L., 20th Regt.... Gen. Sir W. 

Houstoun, Bart, K.C.B. 
Groeme, Mr. H. Sullivan.... Sir J. C. Hobbouse 

Gronow, Rev. T.Viscount Morpeth 

Gordon, Rev. J. F., Chaplain to the Hon. and 
Very Rev. the Dean of Down ... .Marquis 
Downshire 

Gerard, Capt, Carabineers.Sir H. Vivian 

Guy, Capt, 5th Fusileers. .Msg. Gen. Hon. Sir 

H. King, K.C.B. 
Guise, Lieut-Oen. Sir John, Bart and K.C.B... 

Lord Segrave 

Ooldsmid, Mqjor A.Lieut-Col. Stowell, 

12th Royal Lancers 
Graham, Capt C., R.N.... Sir J. Graham, Bart 

Hamilton, Cora. H. G., R.N.Mr. Hamilton 

Hamond, Commander Andrew Snape, on pro- 
Hutchinson, Maj., 20th Regt... Sir W. Houston 
Henessy, Lieut P., 2,0th Rc^.. Sir V. Houston 

Higgins, Lieut-Col. W.Sir W. K. Grant 

Horne, Lieut, 11 Ih Lt Drag.. Lord W. Bentinek 

Hawkshaw, Mr. E. Burdett.Earl Roden 

Harris, Colonel. Sir James Kempt 

Hodgson, General, Colonel King's Own Regi- 

..Earl of EfBngham 

Hughan, Mr. Deputy Lieutenant for Gallomy.. 

Lord Galloway 

Hartopp, Mr.Lord Poltimore 

Hotham, Hon, Capt, R.H. . .Marquis Thomond 
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Howard, Mr. (of Ctorby) .Earl of Carlisle 

Hungerford, Mr.Earl Howe 


Harcourt, Mr., M.P.Marquis Chandos 

Fitabugli, Bdr. T. L. ■■■*Earl Kinnoull 

Howard, Mr. H., attached to Her Majesty's Le- 

Kation at Berlin.Viscount Palmerston 

Hamilton, Mr. W .Viscount Palmerston 

Hamilton, Mr. H. H. . ..Gen. Sir F.^Wetherall 

Helhert, Mr. H.Vice<Adm. Sir E.'Hamilton 

'Hallibx, Mr. High Shif. Suffolk.. Duke Norfolk 
Horton, Sir Robert Wilmot, on his return from 

Ceylon .Lord Glenelg 

Hay, Mr. Robert ..Earl of Kinnoull 

Hastie, Mr. A., M.P.Lord John Russell 

Higgins, Mr. G. Ousley, on return from Jamaica 

... .Marqu’s Sligo 

HalHfox, Mr. Thomas.Duke of Grafton 

Herbert, Mr. .Marquis Lansdowne 

Heron, Sir Robert .Duke of Norfolk 

Hemsworth, Mr. H. W.Lord Sondes 

Higgins, Mr. Charles Fitzgerald, on going 

abroad.Right Hon. Henry Ellis 

motion.Vice-Ad. Sir G. Hamond 

Hawker,^Lieut.-Col. P.Lord Combermere 

Haliday, Captain, 93rd Highlanders... .Marquis 

Londonderry 

Henniker, Hon. Lieut. Mcyor, 2d. Regt. Life 

Guards.Colonel Greenwood 

Hamage, Sir G., Bart., Com. R.N.. .Earl Minto 

Hood, Sir A., Bart.....Lord Bridport 

Hutching, Rev. W.Bishop of Norwich 

Hunter, Dr.Lieut.-Cot. Stawell 

Hallam, Mr.Marquis Lansdowne 

Heneage, Mr. .. . • .Duke of Norfolk 

Holford, Mtyor Gwynn .. Sir J. Williams, Bart. 

Hope, I^‘., F. 72d Highlanders.Adjutant- 

General 

Hurst, Capt., Susses Militia..Duke of Richmond 
Harris, Captain, bth Fusilecrs.... Major-General 
Hon. Sir H. King, K.G.B. 
Houston, Major-Gen Sir R., K.GB.... General 
Sir W. Houston, Bart, Q.C.B. 

Irby, Mr. W.Duka of Rutland 

Kirk, Mr., M.P., Dep.-Lieut. of the County of 
Carrickfergus..Right Hon. Mi4'~Cfon., Sir 
H. Hardinge, K.CB. 

Knox, Capt., Coldstm. Gds.... Visct Northland 

Klanert, Rev. C.Duke of Richmond 

Legge, Hon. Rev. — .Earl Dartmouth 

Lambert, Sir Henry .Earl of Abingdon 

Lefebvre, Mr. C., Queen’s Registrar of Guern¬ 
sey .Lord John Russell 

Lambert, Mr..Sir J. M’Gregor 

Lushington, Mr. S. G...His fiither. Right Hon. 

S. Lushington 

Lyttelton, Lord.Hon. Captain Spencer 

Lindsay, Earl of.Earl of Abingdon 

Listoweil, Earl of, bn succeeding to his title.... 

Marquis of Lansdowne 

Lardner, Dr.E. L. Bulwer, M.P. 

Langdale, Mr.Earl Shrewsbury 

Litton, Mr. E.. M.P., and Q.C.Earl Roden 

Leinster, Duke of.Marquis Tavistock 

Lowthar, Hon. Col.llbrquis Londonderry 

Lugard, Capt J., Royd Military Asylum.. Lieut 
Gen. Sir J. W. Gordon, Bart 

L'Estraage, Capt A. 5th Fusileers.Mgjor 

Gen. Sir C Colville 


Prtemted 

Legge, Mgjor.Earl of Dartmouth 

l^a^y, Mgjor.Colonel Faunce, C.B. 

Lye, Captain, K.N.... Lord Byron 

Longley, Mgjor, R.A., on his appointment aa 
Lieut.-Gov. of Dominica.... Lord Qlene^ 

Monteith, R..Duke of Montrose 

Munro, Mr. H., Deputy Lieutenant of Devon* 

■hire.Sir Francis Egerton 

Millbank, Mr. .Duke of Cleveland 

Mildmay, Captain St John, on appointment te 
the Queen's Bays....Mgi.-Gen. Lmd F. 
Somerset 

Madoeks, Mr., '68th Light Infantry | 

Mills, Rev. T., Chaplain in waiting... • Viscount 

Barrington 

Major, Rev. J. R., D.D. . .Bishop of Chichester 
Mackenzie, Sir J. M., Bart.. •• Earl of Kinnoull 

Mathew, Capt, M.P.Col. Sir A. Dairymple 

Morriss, Mr. C.Colonel Morillyon Wilwn 


Morris, Mr. J.Colonel J. M. Wilson 

Moore, Gen.Lieut.-Gen. Sir W. K. Grant 


Master, Capt., Glocestershire Yeomanry Cavalry 

.. .Duke of Beaufort 
Mackay, Capt Inniskillen Dragoons.Gen. 

Hon. Sir W. Lnmley, G.C.B. 
Morgan, Commander Richard, R N... Rear-Ad. 

Sir William Parker 
Maclean, Major, 72d Highlanders...Lord Glenelg 

Mac Taggart, Mr., M.P...Earl Lichfield 

Miller, Lieut. W. Duncan, R.N....Adm. Right 
Hon. Sir G. Cockbum 

Nagle, Sir Richard.Lord Morpeth 

Neville, Mr. R.His father, Mr. N. Grenville 

Newdegate, Mr.Lord Byron 

Nceld, Mr., M.P.Earl of Aberdeen 

Necld. Mr. J., M.P.Duke of Beaufort 

Northland, Lord . .Marquis of Bute 

Northey, Mr. Hopkins, Deputy-Lieutenant of 

Bucks.Marquis of Chandos 

Napier, Hon. and Rev. II. A... .Earl de Lawarr 
Newman, Capt, Royal South Gloucestershire 

MiliUa.Lord Segrave 

Newman, Lieut, 20th Rogt.... Sir W. Houston 
Osten, Lieut-Col. Baron.... Lord Combermere 
O’Conor, Cornet J. 16th Lancers... .His fother 
Sir R. O’Conor, R. N. 

Oxford, Earl of..Lord Lansdowne 

Paterson, Captain George, 98th Regt., on pro¬ 
motion.Lieut.. Gen. Sir G. Adams 

Pearson, Capt, 16th Lancers ... Earl Amherst 

Poole, I^jor IL W. Gen. Sir C. Deacon 

Paulett, Capt Lord George, R.N.Marquis 

of Winchester 

Popplewell, Com., R.N...Capt D. Dundas, R.N. 

Pigot Lieut.-Gen.Sir F. Wetherall 

Power, Mr. .Lord Morpeth 

Fownall, Mr. H..Col. Sir W. Young, ^rt 

Parker, Adm. Sir G., K.C.B.Earl Minto 

Patterson, Mr. T. .... Lord Talbot de Malahide 
Pembertoia, Mr., Deputy Lieutenant for Dur-> 

ham.Hon. Mr. F. Maule, M.P. 

Philpotts, Mr. J., M.K.Mr. S. Rice 

Petre, Lord.- .Duke of Norfolk 

Palmer, Mr..Earl Howe 

I^rry, Mr. Billingsley.Earl MacclesAeld 

Parson, Capt J., R.N.. .Caid. W. F. Wise, R.N 

Pegus, Rev. P. W.Earl of AMngdon 

Plenherfaeath, Dr.Lieut-Gen. Vincent 
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Pretented bjf 

'Parry, Dr. .Sir. J. Hobhouse 

Piyme, Mr. G., M.P. for Cambridgo ... .Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer 
Pugh, Mqjor, Montgomeryshire Yeomanry Qi- 

ralry.....Right Hon. C. W. W, Wynn 

Parsons, Capt.,.Colonel Wood, M.P. 

Prendergast, Lieutenant-Colonel, Scots Fusilier 

Guards.... .ColonelSir S. Higgins 

Phillott, Lt, Madras Army.. Maj.-Gen. Phillott 

Paget, Mr. J.Right Hon. Poulett Thomson 

Russell, Rev. Dr., Prebendary of Canterbury. 

His Grace the Archlip. of Canterbury 
Robinson, Mr. L. H., Gentleman of Her Majesty’s 
most Hon. PrivyCfaamber. .Lieutenant-Ge¬ 
neral Callender 

Rainie, Mr. R.Master-Gen. of the Ordnance 

Russell Lord Edward, on return from foreign seN 

*iee...Lord John Russell 

Rokeby, Lord.Marquis Conyngbam 

Ravenshaw, Mr... Viscount Qive 

Ross, Mr.W. C.Lord Falkland 

Rickett,^Mr. C. A.Marquis Chandos 

RoIIb, Cornet, on bis appointment to the 4th 

Dragoon Guards .Colonel Higginson 

Roberts, Capt. R., Bengal Horse Artillery, on 
return from India.... Viscount Combcrmere 
Reynolds, Lieut E., R.E.. Sir F. W. Mulcaster 

Ramsden, Captain Charles.Hon. G. Byng 

Roberts, Mq., Bombay Army...Lord F. Somerset 

Sanders, Mr. C. .Viscount Bolingbroke 

Stephens, Mr. S. L.Marquis Conyngham 

Shirley, Mr. E. P... .His fkther, Mr. E. Shirley 
Stewart, Surgeon J., Royal Horse Artillery.... 

the Master-General of the Ordnance 

Smith, CapL, York. Hussars.Earl de Grey 

Savage, Ospt., Deputy-Liout of the County of 
Somerset..Gen. Sir. R. 8. Donkin, K.C.B 
Stannus, Capt. 97tb Regt., on his return from 

Ceylon.Sir R. Wilmot Horton 

Smith, Hon. R.Duke of Grafton 

Stephen, Mr. Seiyt.Lord Chancellor 

Stanhope, Sir E. S..Marquis of Chandos 

Smirke, Sir R. ...Maj. Gen. SirB. Stephenson 

Slaney, Mr.Lord Hatbcrton 

Sheridan, Mr. C. K. Gloucestershire Yeomanry 

Cavalry .Duke of Beaufort 

Smith, Mr. John Abel.Lord Melbourne 

Selwyn, Mr, on his appointment as one of Her 
Majesty's Counsel... .The Lord Chancellor 

Shirley, Mr. Evelyn .Marquis Conyngham 

SteinkopflT, Rev. Dr., Minister of the German 

Lutheran Church, Strand.Dr. Kuper 

Swanton, Mr., one of Her Majesty’s Counsel.. 

The Lord Chancellor 

Stradbroke, Earl of.Marquis Conyngham 

Stonrton, Lord.Earl of Shrewsbury 

Simpson, Mr., York. Hussars ... .Earl de Grey 

Smith, Mr. A.Sir J. B. Pechell, Bart. 

Spankie, Mr. Seijt, one of Her migesty's Ser- 

jeants-at-Law .Lord Chancellor 

Sneyd, Rev. W.Bishop of Oxford 

Smyth, Rev. G. B.Primate of all Ireland 

Smith, Sir Cumming Eardley, High Sheriff of 

Lincolnshire.. Lord Say and Sele 

Smith, Corqet J. W., ISth Light Dragoons.... 
Col. Brotherton, C.B., Aid-de-Camp to Her 
M^sty 

Spink. Lieut-Col. ..LienL.-0«i. Sir W. Grant 
Smyth, Capt. T. .. Gen. Ld. Viscb Combermere 


Presented by 

Smyth, Capt. C., SOth Regt. ..Maj. Gen. Lord 

F. Somerset 

Bratton, Lieutenant, South Hants Yeomanry... 

Marquis of Salisbury 
Scott, V.-Ad. Sir G., K. C. B.. .Duke of Buccleuch 
Townend, Mr. T. .. Right Hon. C. P. Thomson 

Trent, Mr. Dillon.Lord Morpeth 

Taylor, Mr. W..Marquis Conyiigham 

Talbot, Mr. James... .Lord Taltot de Malahide 
Thackeray, Dr., Provost of ^iilg’s College.... 

His brother, Mqj. Gen. Thackeray 

Taylor, Mr.'W. S.Marquis of Thomond 

Thynne, Lord C..Bishop of Oxford 

Thomeley, Mr., M.P.Lord Holland 

Towneiey, Mr. John.Duke of Norfolk 

Tomline, Lieut.-Colonol George, North Lincoln 

Militia .:..Colonel Cavendish 

Tollemaehe,Lieut., 2d. Life Gds.. .Ld. Carberry 
Thynne, Rev. Lord John.. ..Duke of Buccleuch 

Taylor, Capt. B.Maj.-Gen. Sir R. Jackson 

Thome, Major, K.Il.General Hodgson 

Trotman, Lieut-, Ist W. India Regt..,Sir H. King 
Tylden, Lieut.-Col., Royal Engineers... .Sir F. 

Mulcaster 

Upton, Hon. E., on his return from South Ame¬ 
rica.Viscount Palmerston 

Udney, Mr. J. A., Gren. Gds.... .Col. D’Oyley 

Jacob, Mr. E.Lord Chancellor 

James, Mr., hLP..Duke of Sussex 

Johnson, Mr. J. Bulkeiey.Mr. Wilbraham 

Jones, Lieut., 60th RU Rifles.. ■ Sir H. St. Paul 

Jersey, the Dean of.Lord J. Russell 

Vassall, Capt R., 76th Highlanders, on his return 

from Ceylon.Visct, Beresford, G.C.B 

Vivian, Lieutenant, A.D.C., on his return from 

Canada. Earl of Gosford 

Vyner, Captain.Earl de Grey 

Warner, Mr. H. L.Lord Sond.s 

Waugh, Lieut, ISthLaneers -Earl Amherst 

Winnington, Capt T,, 11th Rcgt...Lieut-Gen. 

Sir R. Donkin 

Wilkins, Lieut, Rifle Brigade. His father 

West Lieut, 47th Regt.Sir W. Anson 

Woolridge, Col. T. T.... Lieut-Gen. P. Carey 

Wollaston, R^ar-Admiral.Duke Of Norfolk 

Woodford, Major-Gen. Sir Alexander, Governor 

of Gibraltar..Lord Glcnelg 

Woodbouse, Mr... General Sir G. Anson, K.C.B. 

Wilshore, Mr. M.P.Lord J. Russell 

Wood, Mr. J.Right Hun. C. P- Thomson 

Winnington, Mr.Lord Foley 

West, Mr. F..Earl de la Warr 

Web^ J. H.Marquis Sligo 

West Arthur.Marquis Sligo 

Waterpark, Lord.Earl of Lichflcld 

Walbaum, Rev. A., minister of the Hamburgh Lu¬ 
theran Church, City.Dr. Kuper 

Wilson, Mr, H. York. Hussar^.Fxirl de Grey 

Williams, Mr. L., Deputy Lieutenant for Stafford¬ 
shire .Earl Talbot 

Whitbread, Mr. 8. .. Gen. Hon. Sir W. Lumley 

Wall, Mr.Major- General Thackeray 

Williams, CoL Sir R... Maj.-Gen. Sir J, Savage 

Williams, Mr. B. B..Ad. Sir E. Codrington 

Wilbraham, Hon. Capt. Coldstream Guards... • 
Lieut-Col. Bentinck 
Webster, Sir Godfrey, on succeeding to the 

title ..H.R.H. Duke of Sussex 

York, Lieutenant-Colonel.Earlde Grey 
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Presented by 

ISon. Affa aaaaaaaaaa.. LOril ByrOIl 

Waltbam, Sir J.Marquis Lansdowne 

The falUming were presented by Lieutenant- 
General the Right Hon. Sir Hussey Vivian, 
Mart., Master-General of the Ordnance :— 

Major-General Adye j Colonel Robbins; Ma¬ 
jor Belson, R.A.; Major Colbrooke, R. A., Ma¬ 
jor Steele Wilkinson; Captains H. R. Wrijfht, 
R.A., and Runnacles, R.A.; Lieutenant Payne, 
R.A., and Mr. John A. Keane, Ensign, 6Ist 
Regiment 

The following were presented by General Lard 

Hill, G.C.B., Commander gf the Forces: _ 

General Wood, Lieutenant-General Sir George 
Adams; Major-Generals, Sir William Johnston, 
K.C.B., on being appointed Colonel of the 68th 
Paegiment, Sir Charles Pratt, and Sir Richard 
Jackson ; Lieutenant-Colonels Despard, 17th 
Regiment, H. G. Broke, and Hector Maclaine; 
and Lieutenant Rowland Hill, Bengal Army. 

The foUofoing were presented by the Earl of 
Minto, G.C.B., First Lord of the Admiralty :— 
Admirals Sir William Hotham, and Sir Davidge 
Gould, G.C. B.; Vice-Admiral Sir G. Hamond, 
on return to England from the command of Her 
Majesty’s ships on the South American Station ; 
Rear-Admirals—Sir A. Farquhar, Sir Thomas 
Briggs, on his return from foreign service; 
Ch.arlcs Richardson, on his promotion; Galway 
Dick, and Edward Walpole Browne, on pro¬ 
motion : Captains Thomas Francis (’harles Main- 
wariiig, R.N., P. D. H. Hay, R.N., Price, R. N., 
on his return from service in the Mediterranean, 
Lempricre, R.N., John Reynolds, R.N., Ingle- 
field, K.N., Appleby, R.N., on promotion; Ham- 
lyn, William, R.N., Alexander Gordon, R.N., 
P. M'Quhae, R.N., and Sir Henry Hart, R.N.; 
Lieutenant-Colonel, Thomas Peebles, Royal Ma¬ 
rines, on promotion ; Commanders—John Sykes, 
Resting, K.H., Thomas Henderson, R.N., on his 
return from Africa; Hugh Goold, R.N., Edwin 
Rich, R.N., and Curry, R.N., on return from 
service; Lieutenant Joseph West, Commander, 
H.M.S. Volcano; Lieutenants William Valentine 
Leo, R.N., ILM.S. Victory; William F. Young, 
R.N., H. C. Dawson, R.N., Edward Earle, R.N., 
and Charles J. Postle, R.N., on return from 
foreign service. 

The following were presented by the Right Hon. 

Sir John Hobhouse, Bart :— 
Major-Generals Sir Charles Deacon, K.C.B., 
and J. N. Smith, Bengal Army; Major Richards, 
Bengal Artillery; and Lieutenant Bird, Indian 
Navy. 

24.—Her Majesty’s second state ball took 
plaec this evening. The grand staircase and 
marble hall contained in each niche and r^ 
cess, rare flowers and choice exotics, supplied 
from the Royal gardens at Kew. 

Within the upper or Corinthian portico of 
the grand entrance, a magnificent Eastern 
tent had been erected, forty-seven feet long, 
thirty-two wide, and twenty-two high, cona- 
poseo of crimson cloth, very richly embroi¬ 
dered in gold and silver, and supported by 
ten ]^llBr8 of silver. It was illummated bys 


two lar« Chinese lanterns, surrounded by 
six smaller ones, painted and ornamented in 
Oriental style. The embroidery on the side, 
of the tents, formed a succession of arches, 
with a border at the top and bottpm, and 
Indian ornaments in the middle, all massively 
executed in gold and silver. The drapery 
forming thereof was equally rich and splendid 
and was finished with a handsome border of 
gold fringe. Large circular ottomans covered 
with yellow satin, were placed in the middle 
of the room, and sofas and chairs at the sides. 
A very rich carpet covered the floor, and the 
whole presented a very elegant and attractive 
appearance. The silver column supporting 
the tent, and the embroidered drapery, were 
presented to his late Mqjesty, George IV, 
by one of the Govemor’s-General of India, 
they had formerly belonged to one of the 
Eastern Princes. 

Refreshments were served at one end of 
the tent during the evening, which commu¬ 
nicated with the Green Drawing-room, where 
the }>ortniit of her Mqjesty, the Queen 
Dowager, by Sir Martin Archer Shee, which 
had been presented to the Queen, on rba r. 
day, was exhibited. 

The arrangements for dancing, were simi¬ 
lar to those observed on the first occasion. 

The Rail-room is supported by double 
Corinthian scaglioia columns with gilt Capi¬ 
tols ; it was brilliantly illuminated. 

The Royal Family were ushered on their 
arrival, into the Yellow Drawing-room, or 
second ball-room. 

The band of tho Royal Regiment of Horse 
Guards were stationed in Hie marble-hall, 
and the band of the Foot Guards were on 
duty next the Queen’s Guards on the lawn. 
The former performed a selection from the 
favourite operas, during the evening, and 
both played “ God save the Queen,” on the 
arrival of the Royal Family. 

The Duke of Sussex, Duke and Duchess 
of Cambridge, Prince George and Princess 
Augusta of Cambridge, tne Duchess of 
Gloucester, and the Princess Sophia Matilda, 
arrived at ten o’clock. 

The Queen and the Duchess of Kent en¬ 
tered the room soon afterwards. 

The Royal Party passed through the sa¬ 
loon into tne Dall-room, and on the Queen's 
entering, Strauss’ band struck up ” G^ save 
the Queen.” The ball immediately opened, 
Prince George of Cambridge dancing with 
the Queen, and Prince Nicholas Esterhazy 
with her Royal Highness the Princess 
Augusta of Cambridge. The first quadrille 
was ** La Soirde de St. Cloud,” which was 
followed by the valse La plus belle.” 

Amongst the favourites of the evening, 
were the quadrilles “Les bous Garcons," 
“ Pari8ina,’^“ Die Huldignug,” “ Philomele” 
walzer, and the Paris and Venetian gal- 
loppea. 

In the Yellow Drawing-room, Weippart's 
band played a new set or quadrillcn to which 
the Queen danced, entitle, **The Birth- 
also a new set of waltzes, ** The 
Alpine,” and an English country dan%, ip 
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which'the Queen end all the Uo;al Funilj 
joined. 

Shortly before twelve o’clock, the Queen 
followed'by the company, went to supper, 
which was served in the dinins-room. The 
range of tables were omamentM with a num¬ 
ber of gold candelabra; the two at the end of 
the table at which the Queen and the Royal 
Family sat, were each a beautifully modelled 
scene from the ‘’Garden of Hesperides;” 
beyond this table was the beaufet with a col¬ 
lection of shields, salvers, tankards, and cups, 
interspersed with candelabra, which were re- 
flectea by a large looking-gl^ placed at the 
back. In the middle of the collectional was 
the National Cup of Gold, surmounted with 
figures of St. George killing the Dragon. On 
each side of this cup were massive tankards, 
with battle-pieces in high relief, and amongst 
the articles on the beaufet and the ends, were 
an ancient tankard with a figure in basso 
relievo of Henry the Eighth, shields con¬ 
taining the “ Triumph of Bacchus and 
Adriane,” the Feast of the Gods,” and 
battle-pieces, tankards, and ancient gold 
medals inserted, several candelabra executed 
from the designs of Flaxman, and copies of 
the Warwick Vase, filled with artificial flow¬ 
ers. Above the ends of the beaufet were 
placed portraits of George II, by Ramsay, 
and of Queen Caroline, by Sir Godfi-ey 
Kneller. 

After supper the Roval party returned to 
the ball-room, when dancing was resumed. 
At three o’clock the Queen Ira off a country 
dance in the Yellow Drawing-room, which was 
extended into the grand saloon, al|ji kept up 
for an hour. The Earl of Uxbridge had the 
honor of being the Queen’s partner in this 
dance, which concluded the ball. Her Ma¬ 
jesty and her august mother then retired, and 
the'Royal Family took their departure. 

The costume of the ladies was very rich 
and elegant, among the most splendid were 
those of the Countess of Sutherland, the 
Duchessof Northumfierland, the Marchioness 
of Westminster, and the Countess Chorinsky. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Cam¬ 
bridge, the Dukes of Wellington, Devonshire, 
and Buccleuch, and the Marquis of Hert¬ 
ford, wore the stars and jewels of thdr orders 
of Knighthood, set in ^monds. 

The Hungarian uniforms worn by the no¬ 
blemen in the suite of Prince Esterhazy, 
were very splendid, some being profusely or¬ 
namented with precious stones. 

Mr. Cavendish and Mr. Cowell were the 
Pages of Honor in Waiting. 

—The Queen received congratulatory 
vUts at the New Palace, from the Queen 
Dewsger, the Princess Augusta, the Duchess 
of Gloucester, the Duchess of Cambridge, ac¬ 
companied by the Princesses Augusta and 
Maty of-Cambridge, the Duke of Sussex, the 
Duke of Cambridge, and Prince George of 
Cambridge. 

Viscount Melbourne bad an audience of 
her Mi^ty. 

The Duke of Sussex viadted the Princess 
Augusta, at Clarence House. 


[OODST MAO. &C. 

The Queen nve a Sute Ball, the second 
this season, at the New Palace. 

25. —The Queen took a carriage airing in a 
barouche and four in the parks. 

Viscount Melbourne had an audience of 
her Mi^ty. 

26. —The Earl of Musgrave and Viscount 
Melbourne, had audiences of her M^esty. 

The answers to the enquiries for 'the 
Duchess of Kent, at Buckingham, Palace was 
that “ Her Royal Highness w4s better.” Her 
Royal Highness has not been well enough to 
leave the Palace for upwards of a week, and 
has been veiy much indisposed since the Ball. 

27 . —Sunday. Her Majesty attended di¬ 
vine service, in the morning, at the Chapel 
Royal, St James’s. The sermon was preached 
by Rev. Dr. Chafy, from St. John’s Gospel, 
chap. vii. and 33rd. verse The officiating 
clergymen were the Rev. Messrs. Markham 
and Povah. 

Her Mqesty the Queen Dowafmr attended 
divine service, at the Chapel Royal, St. 
James’s. 

The Duchess of Cambridge, Prince George, 
and the Princess Augusta of Cambridge, at¬ 
tended divine service, in the morning, in 
Grosvenor Chapel.' 

The Anthem, (full,) “ God is gone up." 
(Croft.) Mr. J. B. Sale, presided at the 
O^n. 

The Bishop of Norwich, and the Dean of 
Hereford, were the Clerk, and Deputy-Clerk 
of the Closet in waiting. 

The Queen was attended by the Countess 
of Charlemont, Hon. Miss Dillon, Hon. Af iss 
Dillon, Hon Miss Paget, Viscountess Forbes, 
Marquis Headfort, Sir William Lumley, and 
liord Alfred Pamt. 

The Queen Dowager also attended the 
service. In her Majesty’s suite were the 
Countess of Shefileld, Hon. Mias Hope John¬ 
stone, and Earl Howe. 

The Marquiases of Anglesea and Salisbury, 
the Earls of Effingham, Sheflield, and Caw¬ 
dor, were amongst the nobility present. 

28—Viscount Melbourne and the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer had audiences of the 
Queen. 

Her Mqjesty, the Queen Dowager visited 
the Duchess of Kent. 

The Duke and Prince George of Cam¬ 
bridge visited the Princess Augusta, at 
Clarence House. 

29_The Queen took a drive in the Parks 

in an open barouche and four. 

Viscount Melbourne and I.ord Glenelg 
had audiences of the Queen. 

The Countess of Mulgrave and Lady 
Theresa DigW, succeeded the Lady and 
Bedchamber Woman in Waiting; and Lord 
Lifibrd and the Hon. C. Murray, as Lord and 
Groom in Waiting. 

The Duchess of Kent, attended by Lady 
Flora Hastings, took a carriage airing in the 
Parks. 

Her Majesty the Queen Dowager took a 
carriage airing in the circles of Hyde and 
Regmt’s l^ks, in a pony phaeton and four. 
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QUESTS AT HER MAJESTy’s TABLE. 

]!• U. H. Princess Auf^sta, May 2. 

Karl of Uxbridge, May 2, 15, 25. 

Countess of Uxbridge, May 25, 

Viscount Melbourne, April 30. May 2, 4, 6 , 
11, 15. 

Tjord Suilield, May 15. 
lisdy Suffield, May 15. 

I.or& Gardner, Mav 4, 15. 

Hon. C. Murray, Slay 4, 11 , 16,21, 25. 
Viscount Torritif^on, May 21. 

Right Hon. George Stephens Byng, May 21 . 
Hon. Col. Cavenwsh, May, 2, 6 , 8,11,21,25. 
Mrs. Cavendish, May 21. 

Colonel Buckley, May 21, 26. 

I.ord Portman, May 4. 

Lady Portman, May 4. 

Miss Wynyard, May 2. 

Archbislfop of Canterbury May 2. 

Duke of Argyll, May 2 , 8 , 25. 

Marmiis Conyngham, May 2 , 8 . 

Karl Verulam, May 2 . 

Countess Verulam, Mav 2 . 

Ijody Mary Grimston, May 2 . 

Viscount Falkland, May 2 .' 

I.ord Glenelg. May 2 . 

T.ord Ashley, May 2. 

I.ady Ashley, May 2 . 

Lady Fanny Cowper, May 2 . 

Sir George Shee, May 2. 

Earl Surrey, April 30. 

Lord Barham, April 30. 

Hon. H. Fox, April .30. 
laidy Isabella Wemys.s, April 30. 

Sir Frederick Stovin, April 30. 

Earl Leicester, May fi. 

Countess I.eiceiter, May C. 

Viscount Howick, May" 8 . 

Viscountess Howick, May 8. 

Viscount Palmerston, May C. 

La«ly I'heodnsia Spring Rice, May 6 . 

Miss Spring Rice May 6 . 

Right Hon. Edward Ellice, May 8 . 

Mr. Stephenson, May 8 . 
l.Ady Mary Stephenson, May 6 . 

Duke of Somerset, Mav 8 . 

Duchess of Somerset, May 8 . 

I.ady Louisa Fitxroy, May 8 . 

Marquis l^insdown. May 8. 

Marchioness Lansdown, May 8 . 

Earl of Charlemunt, May 8 . 

Countess of Charlemont, May 8 . 

Earl FitEwilliam, May 8 . 
l.ady P'itzwilliam, May 8 . 

Earl of Harewood, May 8 . 

Countess of Harewood, May 8 . 

Ijurd Norreys, May 8 , 

Lady Norreys, May 8 . 

Lord Seymour, May 8 . 

. Lady Seymour, May 8 . 

, Lord Byron, May 11. 

Lady Eleanora Paget, May 25. 


ThefMomng aceompanied her Majesty an horse- 
book, and those marked (•) attended her Ma¬ 
jesty to the Theatre, 

H. R. H. Duchess of Kent, May 7« 18. 
Countess of Charlemont, M^ 16, 26.* 

The Hon. Miss Cavendish, M^ 18. 
HH-r-voj.,. XII.—Junk, 1838 . 


Hon. Miss Murray, May 5,* II, 15. 

Baroness Lehzen, May 11, 15, 18, 19, 21, 
22 25* 

lion. Miss Dillon, May 18, 19, 21,26,* 27. 
Viscountess Forbes, May 18, 21, 22, 26, 27> 
Miss Quentin, May 18,19, 21. 

Marquis Headfort, May 18, 19, 21, 27* 
Viscount Torrington, May 5,* 18, 19, 21. 
Hon. Col. Cavendish, May 6 ,* 18.19, 21. 
Hon. Sir William Lumley, May 21. 

Hon. C. Murray, May, 1*8, 19, 21. 

Lord Alfred Paget, May 5,* 18,19, 26. 

Sir Frederick Stovin, May 6 ,* 21. 

Earl of Uxbridge, May 18. 

Colonel Buckley, May 18. 

Marchioness of Tavistock, May 6 ,* II. 

Hon. Mrs. Cocks, May 5.* 

The liord Chamberlain, May 6 .* 

Hon. Mrs. George Ciimpbeli, May 5.* 

Ijady Flora Hastings, May 19. 

The Hop Miss Paget, May 22. 


HErUTED AMBASSADOBS FOR HER MA- 
.FESTY’S CORONATION. 

Austria, Prince Schwartzenburg. 
Belgium, Prince de Ligne. 

Denmark, Prince Christian of Holstein. 
France, Marshal Soult. 

Netherlands, M.Van der Capellon. 
Prussia, Prince Pulbas. 

Russia, C'ount Strogonoif. 

Sweden, Count Guslavus Lowenhjelm. 
Sardinia, Marquis Brignole Sala. 

Spain, Marquis de Mirafiores. 


Her Miuesty’s Drawing-Room dress on 
the 3rd of May, consisted of white satin with 
elegant blonde flounces; the body and sleeves 
ornamented with diamonds, blonde, and roses, 
train of rich figured white satin, tastefully 
trimmed with pale pink ruses, and blonde. 
Head-dress; feathers, diamonds, and lappets. 
The whole of her majesty’s dress was com¬ 
posed of English materials. 

That of H. R. H. the Duchess of Kent— 
An elegant blonde dress, over white satin ; 
the body and sleevc.s ornamented with dia¬ 
monds, blonde and marabouts ; train of rich 
figured lilac satin, the lining of white satin, 
and trimmed with blonde and ribbon. Head¬ 
dress, feathers, diamonds, and lappets. The 
whole of her Royal Highness's dress was 
composed of English materials. 

Her Majesty’s Drawing Room dress on 
17 th. May was a white satin dress, with ri h 
bullion fringe, the body ornamented with a 
splendid stomacher, and blonde train of white 
tabinet, richly brocaded in gold, with a hand¬ 
some embroidered gold border, and lineHiwith 
white satin. (The dress of English, and the 
train of Irish manufacture) Head-dtesa, 
feathers, diamonds, and lappets. 

That of H. R. H. the Duchess of Kent— 
Dress of white satin, with a rich embroidered 
silver flounce; the body and sleeves orna¬ 
mented with silver embroideiyf diamonds and 
blonde; train of white satin, nchly brocaded 
in silver and colours, with rich lilver border. 
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BIBTHS. 


Adftre, the lady of Viscount, of a daugh> 
ter, in BerkW^square, on the Isth ult. 

Borbone. Penelope Carolina, Princess of 
Capua, wife of his Uoyal Highness Carlo 
I'erdinando Borbone, Prince of Capua, of a 
daughter, at Mivart’s Hotel, on the 16tb 
ult. 

Barnes, Lady, of a daughter, at Deeth-bill 
Park, near Barnet, on the 18th ult. 

Bolton, the lady of Lieutenant, II.N., of a 
daui^ter, in* King's-road, Chelsea, on the 
20 th ult. 

Campbell, the lady of Sir John, N.lt., of a 
son, at Sherfield House, Hants, Aprtl 29th. 

Courtenay, the Lady, of a daughter, at 
Power^m Castle, on the Ist ult. 

Vortescue, the Lady Louisa, of a son, at 
the Earl of Harrowby’s, Grosvenor>square, 
on the 2nd ult. 

Hoare, the lady of J. Gurney, Esq., of a 
daughter, in Grosvenor-place, on the 25th 
ult. 

Lyndhurst, Lady, of a daughter, on the 
5th ult 


MacLeod, Hon. Mrs., of MacLeod, of a 
daughter, at 73, Baker-street, Portman- 
square, on the I9th ult. 

Richmond, the lady of John, £sq., of a 
daughter, in Chester-street, Belgra^square, 
on the 22nd ult. ^ 

Srott, the lady of the Hun. Erancis, of a 
daughter, in South Audiey-street, April 30th. 

Sansoe, the Countess Bauneskiold, of a 
son, at Copenhagen, April 29th. 

Sutherland, the Duchess of, of a daughter, 
on the 16th ult. 

Stowell, the lady of John, Esq., Banker, of 
a daughter, on the 1st ult., in Fetworth, 
Sussex. 


MARRIAGES. 


Addington, now Currie, the Hon. Char¬ 
lotte, third daughter of Lord Viscount Sid- 
mouth, to the Kev. Horace Gore Currie, at 
Mortlake Church, Surrey, by the Right Hon. 
and Bight Rev. the Bishop of London, on 
the 2Dd nit. 

Ashburnham, now Beauclerk, Lady Cathe¬ 
rine Frances, daughter of the late, and sister 
of the prseent Earl of Ashburnham, to Henry 
William Beauclerk, Esq., only son of John 
Beauclerk, Esq. of Eaton Place, Belgrave 
Squue, at St. George's. Hanover Square, by 
the Von. and Right Rev. the Lord Bishop 
of Carlisle, on the 2l8t. ult. 

Barrow, note Ochme, A. youngest detnrhter 
of H. Barrow, Esqi, at Calcutta, to W. D. 
Ochme, Esq. 

Brabie, now Goodevee, relict of the late 
Mr. Peter Begbie, at C^cutta, to Mr. W. 
Goodeve, Feb. 1st. 

Bcffuinot^ now Heiey, M. Theresa, eldest 
daughter of H. Beguinot, Esq., of the Isle of 


France, at Calcutta, to James Heiey, Esq., 
Feb. 3rd. 

Barrington, now D'Almieda, Rose Maria, 
youngest daughter of Cant.. W. Barrington 
at Calcutta, to Joaquim D’Almeida, Esq., of 
Sinmipore, Feb. 5th. 

Baine, now Aystep, Miss C., to Mr. J. Ays- 
Feb. 10th. 

Chandler, now Blunt, Mary, only daughter 
of the late Rev. John Chandler, rector of 
Wilby Surrey, to Francis Scaven Blunt, 
Esq. of Crabbett, Sussex, at All Souls Churdi 
Marylebone, by the Very Rev. the Dean of 
Chichester, on the 1st ult. 

Caxton, now Smith, Mrs. AI. B., to Mr. 
O. Smith, January 13th. 

Cherriman, now .Johannes, Alary D., only 
daughter of D. Cherriman, Esq., at Madras, 
to A. J. Johannes, Esq., P'eb. 1st. 

Dentman, now Hodgson, Elixabeth, secodn 
daughter of Lord and Lady Dentman, to the 
Rev. Francis Hodgson, Archdeacon of Derby, 
at Trini^ Church, Marylebone, by the Rev. 
R. W. Vevers, rector of Chubley, Derby¬ 
shire, on the 3rd ult. 

Dubus, now Briinett, Olline D., daughter 
of £. G. Dubus, Esq. of Nowhatta, indigo 

S lanter, at Calcutta, to P. P. Brunett, Esq., 
an. 7th. 

Decactro, now Price, Rose,second daughter 
of Mr. S. Decastro, at Calcutta, to Mr ,1. 
Price, January 22d. 

De Crua, Rosa, now Williams, widow of the 
late Mr. Francis De Cruz, to Mr. R. Wil¬ 
liams, January 22d. 

Douglas, Anne, now Wilson, at Cfdcutta, to 
Air. Thomas Wilson. 

David, Mary, now Marroot, eldest daugh¬ 
ter of the late Arraloon Mank, D. Esq. 
of Calcutta, to Mr Arratoon Marroot, of the 
Naum Sangor Indigo Factory, Feb. Kith. 

Dickinson, now Weytnss, Eliza, daughter 
of Lieutenant-t'olonei Dickinson, Chief En¬ 
gineer at Bycullah, East Indie^ to Lieu¬ 
tenant F. Wemyss, Bombay Engineers, Ja¬ 
nuary 23d. 

Fane, Caroline, now Bereslbrd, daughter 
of W, R, Esq., Civil Service at Calcutta, to 
Colonel M. Beresibrd, Alilitary Secretaiy 
to the Commander-in-Chief, January 22d. 

French, Mrs Rosa Maria, now Fernandez, 
at Gwallior, East Indies, to Air. P. V. Fer¬ 
nandes, January 18th. 

Gillett, Aliss Harriet, »m)w Gillett, at 
Bomliay, to Mr. Honorius Hayden. Lately. 

Graliam, Elizabeth Susannah, now Sini- 
monds, eldest daughter of Sir Robert Graham, 
Baronet, of Eske, Cumberland, at Calcutta, 
to Captain J. H. Symmonds, 55th Native 
Infantry. 

Hall. Ellen, now Poole, Madras, daughter 
of the late G. S. H., Esq., of Pendennes 
Castle, Cornwall, at Vizianagram, East In¬ 
dies, to W. Poole, Esq. January 13lh. 
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Haslebvt lenbella, now Norton, at 
Calcutta, to C. P. Norton, Esq. of Colgong, 
January 19th. 

Hay, Anne Amelia Stewart, now Shaw, 
daughter of J, Hay, Esq., Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, at Madras, to James Shaw, Esq., 
Assistant Surgeon, Eight Honourable the 
Governor’s Bod^ Guard, February Ist. 

John, Catherine, nma Palmer, Calcutta, 
eldest daughter of Mr. A. J., Merchant, at 
A^a, to Mr. F. J^almer, Januaiy 26th. 

King, Charlotte Louisa, now Crump, at 
Calcutta, to Mr John Kirk, of Messrs W. 
Crump and Co.’s, January 27th. 

Lang, now Menzies, Caroline, daughter of 
the late Robert Lang, Moor Park, Farnhara, 
Surrey, and of Portland Place, London, to 
the Rev. .John Menzies, at Famham, by the 
Rev. William Menzies, on the 17th ult. 

Lynch, Miss Martha, now Budd, at Ma¬ 
dras, to Vincent Budd, Esq., Chief Officer of 
the Lady Flora, January 10th. 

Mannion, Miss J. now Heather, to Mr. S. 
Heather, January 9th, at Calcutta. 

Marshall, Eliza Cecilia, now Parker, 
youngest daughter of J. M., Esq. Superin- 
tendining Surgeon of the Dinaporc Division, 
at Dinapore, East Indies, to I.ieutenant 
George Parker, 74th Native Infantry, se¬ 
cond son of Sir William George P. Burt., 
R. N., .January 24th. 

Moncrieif, Eliza Jane, now Allardice, 
widow of the late Captain J. W. M., Madras, 
Army, at Cottayam, in 'J'ravacore, East In¬ 
dies, to Alexander Allardice, Esq., Medical 
Serv., son of William Allardice, Esq. of 
Murlingdcn, Angusshire, N. B. January 
17 th. 

Moselly, now Ramsay, Harriet Doveton. 
second daughter of Lieutenant Colonel M., 
J8th Native Infantry, at Delhi, to Captain 
Ramsay, Major of Brigade, .January 1st 

Nicholson, Eleanor, now Hamilton, widow 
of the late. Captain N., and eldest daughter of 
Brigadier, Johnston, at ljucknow, to Major C. 
Hamilton, 22d Native Iniknlry, Jan. 36th. 

Pattlc, .Julia Margaret, tww Cameron, 
eldest daughter of .James P. Esij., Civil Serv. 
at Calcutta, to the Hon. C. H. Cameron, 
Esq., Acting P’ourlh Ordinary Member of 
Council, February 1st. 

Rees, Miss A., Gore, to Mr. J. O. 
G.,at Agra, January lOth. 

Rea, Sarah, now Layton, second daughter 
of Mr. Edward R. of Ludlow, Salop, at 
Macao, China, to J. H- I^ayton, Esq. of 
Corpus Christ! College, Cambridge, and of 
the East India Company’s late I’'actury' in 
China, December 23d, 1837' 

Roche, Sarah, now Finnis, Calcutta, young¬ 
est daughter of the late Captain R., Bengal 
Army, at Dhooly, to Captain J. Finnis, Slst 
Native Infantry, .January 2d. 

Scott, .James, wow Carnegie, daughter of the 
late David S., Esq., or the Civil Service, at 
Calcutta, to J. W. Carnegie, Esq., Interp. 
and Qu. Mast., I5lh Native infantry, .Jan¬ 
uary 25th. 

Shillingford, Charlotte, nota Cruise, se-^ 
cond daughter of the late George S., Esq. of 


Pumeah, at Calcutta, to R. Cruise, Esq., 
Janu^ 13th. 

Smith, Emma, now Home, eldest daugh¬ 
ter of the late John S., Em., Ind^ Planter, 
Purneah, at Calcutta, to F. W. Home, Esq., 
February 6th. 

Sohsten, Henrietta Anna Elizabeth. Von, 
now Towle, eldest daughter of H. F. Vpn S., 
Esq., late Chief of the Netberland Settle- 
ments on the coast of Coromandel and Ma¬ 
dura, at Jaggernaikpooram, to R. H. D. 
Towle, Esq., January 11th. 

Souter, Harriet, now Charmier, widow of 
the late Captain William 8., 66th Native 
Infantry, at Calcutta, to Mona. A. Charmier, 
January 13th. 

Spiers, Grace, now White, Bombay, eldest 
daughter of Lieutenant Colonels., Political 
Agent in Meywar, at the residency Wud&- 
{lore, to Assistant Surgeon B. White, Bom¬ 
bay Establishment, .January 24th. 

Stanley, now Hode, Hannah, youngest 
daughter of the late Right,Rev. Robert 8., 
D.l). formerly Lord Bishop of Nova Scotia, 
to Septimus Hode, Esq,, at Fulham, by the 
Rev. Robert Baker, on the 1st ultimo. 

Stapelton, Miss M., Calcutta, to Mr. W. 
Bails, now Bails, January 10th. 

Sturt, Harriet Thomson, now Glcdstanes, 
widow of the late O. F. S., Esq., Madras 
Army, at Bonnamallie, to Cajitain R. S. 
Gledstanes, 16th Native Infantry, .Jan. 19. 

IJlrLck, Miss F., now Pinto, Calcutta, eld¬ 
est daughter of the late D. U., Esq. o, 
Chinsurah, at Calcutta, to Mr. F. Pinto 
FebruaryJth. 

Ve8ey,ffrrances Sidney, now Rothwell, 
third daughter of the Hon. and Rev. Arthur 
V. of Knapton, Queen’s County, to Thomas 
Rothwell, Esq. of Black Castle, county of 
Meath, at the British Embassy, Brussels, by 
the Rev. H. B Knox, on the 3d ult. 

Wright, Emma, now Standen, youngest 
daughter of Mr. E. B. R. W., of Bluer-stile, 
Greenwich, Kent, to Mr. Jonathan Stan¬ 
den of Grahanistown, South Africa, by the 
Rev. J. Heavyside, at Graham's Town, uii 
the 13tb of February. 

Watson, .Jane, now Beattie, daughter of 
William W., Esq., at Allahabad, to Alex. 
Beattie, Esq., .January 13th. 

Winn, Sophia, now Bowline, second daugh¬ 
ter of Mr. .lames W., at Kurnal, East In¬ 
dies, to Mr C. Bowline January 13th. 

DEATHS. 

Amherst, Countess, after a few days illness, 
in Grosvenor-street, on the 17th ult. 

Andrews, Miss Jane, at Calcutta, aged 42, 
January 18th. ^ 

Barrow, Commander, late of the Quern’s 
ship. Rose, son of Sir John Barrow, of the 
Admiralty, at thcCa|)eof Good Hope, on the 
26 th of February, of consumption, in the 28th 
yearof his age. ' The disease was brought on 
oy constant exposure to the hot and humid . 
atmosphere of the Straits of Malacca, while 
ill pursuit of Malay pirates. , 

Bazire, C. M., Esq., aged 35, at Calcutta, 
January. 10th. 
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Campbell, Major General Archtbabl, C.B. 
Ijieutenant Governo^ofthe Island of Jersey, 
on the 13 th ult. 

Castello, Mr. V., aged 35, at Calcutta, Jan¬ 
uary 16th. 

Collie, John, Ksq., aged 22, at Singapore, 
January 13th. 

Copley, Sir J. Bart., aged 69, in Whitehall 
Yard, on the 1st ult. 

Cumberlege, Susannah Isabella, wife of 
Captain B. W. Cumberlege, 7th Regiment 
I.. C., at Arcot, East Indies, .Tanhary 19th. 

Derruz, Mr. F., aged 60, at Calcutta, I<'eb- 
ruary 12 . 

Drake, Eliza Ann, wile of T. Drake, Esq., 
and daughter of the late Sir Herl)ert Mack- 
wnrtln &irt., of the Gnoll, Glamorganshire, 
at Boulogne Sur-Mer, on the 5th ult. 

Duill, William Robert, Esu, in the 85lh 
year of his age, late Comptroller of the J le¬ 
gacy Duties, and who retired from oflicial 
nfe’ in 1 B 22 , after completing a period of 
fifty-two years’ service, at the vicarage, Strad- 
brvoke, Suffolk, on the 21st, ult. 

Biimoulin, James, Esq., prin. sudder as- 
neen at Burdwen, East Indies, .Tanuary 13th. 

Dyce, Elizabeth, lady of Lieut. Col. Dvee, 
45th N. F., aged 25, at Dindigul, East Indies, 
of cholera, February 5th. 

Gilt, Mr. John, Assistant to Messrs. Bailiie 
and MoUey, 4 iged 30, at Calcutta, Febru¬ 
ary Sth. 

‘Goulding, .lane, wife of Mr. L. B. Gould- 
Ing. 12th M. N. I., aged SO, at l^nang, East 
Indies, Jan. 11th. 

Graham, Arabella, wife of Mr. ,fohn. Head 
Dn^htsman's Surveyor-general’s Depart¬ 
ment, on the river, at Cawnpore, on her way 
to Futtaghar, East Indies, December 2nd. 

Hughes, Mr. A-, aged 25, at Entailly, East 
Indies, .January 3rd. 

Hampton. Mr. Thomas, Assistant Sudder 
Board of llevenue, aged 35, at Calcutta, Feb¬ 
ruary 7 th. 

Howe, Mrs. Margaret, relict ol the late H. 
G. A. Howe, Esq., at Calcutta, February 
15th. 

Heathcote, ,lohn. Esq., of Connington Cas¬ 
tle, Huntingdonshire, aged 70, at his house 
in Charles Street, Berkeley Square, on the 
3rd ult. 

.Tacflbi, Mr. P., formerly Coach-builder, at 
Calcutta, Jan. 4. 

.Tames, Ensign W. H., of Her Majesty’s 
26lb Regiment of Foot, aged 20, at Calcutta, 
Jan. 2.3d. 

Jerningham, the Hon. Frances Sophia 
Staftbrd, daughter df the Bight Hon. Lord 
t^affordf at Paris, at the Motel de Crillon, 
Pj«e dh'bi^ncbrde, on the 13th ult. 

Ldfevre, Mrs. M., aged 64, at Hmyra, 
£J. January 13th. 


Lucus, Mr Joseph, aged 55, at Calcutta, 
February 13 th. 

Mills, Mrs. M., widow, aged 52, at Delhi, 
Jan. 17 tli. ^ 

Mc'Kellar, Thomas, Esq., of the firm of 
Gibson, Mc'Kellar, and Co., agc'd 30, at sea, 
on board the Coirasjec Familff, Jan. 27th. 

Mc‘Mahon, Mr Benjamin, of tlie Court 
of Requests, aged 40, at Calcutta, Jan. 30th. 

Martyr, I.ieutenant .lusepb, of the 36th 
Regiment, N.I., at Marcara, Jan. 14. 

Portier, the celebrated comic actor, died 
the 19th, at his country scat of Fontenay- 
Sous-Bois, near Paris, in the 64th year of his 
age- 

Rees, Lieutenant W. E., of the Engineers, 
in his 22 nd year, son ol’ the late W. K. Rees, 
Esq., of the Bengal Civil Service at Calcutta, 
Jan. 17 th. 

Ravcnscrofl, (Joorgiana, wife of E. W. R., 
F.sq,, 72nd N. I., at Ki.shiiughur, E. I., .Tan. 
19th. ■ 

llaulin, Catherine Dfoullie, wife of Mr. 
IFilliam It., aged 51, at Madras, .Tan. 22 nd. 

Reed, the llev Alanson, American Mis¬ 
sionary to the Chinese. He had taken up 
his residence at Rankok, for the purpose of 
acquiring the Chinese language, but with 
the design of ultimately entering China Pro¬ 
per, if possible, at Siiun, August 29tli. 

Smith, Mr. Charles, an Assistant in the 
P'inancial Department, aged 3.>, at Calcutta, 
Jan. 11th. 

Salminihac, Mrs., wife of Mons. B. b’. E. 
S., aged 36, at Dacca, East India, .fun. 31st. 

Stewart, Sherborne, Esq., formerly of the 
1st Regiment of Idfe Guards, Aiil-de-Camp 
to the late Earl of Harrington, on the 7tn 
ult. 

Tytler, Maurice William. Esq.,23rd Regi¬ 
ment, N. I., secoqd son of James 'rytler, 
E.sn., of Woodlioii.slee, E. I., Jan. 2 nd. 

Tyen, Mr. Thomas, Assistant in the Civil 
Auditor’s tMIice. Calcutta, aged 36, .Tan. 3rd. 

Toren, Mr. Hendrick Voii. of the D 
frigate, JSellona, aged 47, at Calcutta, 1- eo. 

Vernon, Captain Windllirop, 33nl Regi¬ 
ment, N. 1., aged 38, at Calcutta, I 'ebruary 
12 th. 

Watson, G. M., Assistnnt-Surgeni.. Medi¬ 
cal establishment, at sea, on board the Hnt/al 
William. 

Warrender, Lady, relict of Sir Patrick 
Warrender, of I.uch‘cad, Rart., at Edinburgh, 
in the 80th year of her age, on the flth ult. 

Young, Sarah, widow of Col. Sir Aretas, 
I/iciitcnant-Governor of Prince Edward’s 
Island, imd daughter of the late John Cox, 
Esq., of Coolcline, in the county of Wexford, 
at her residence on Woolwich Common, on 
the 23rd ult. 
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this could only relate to Astel himself 
whose guilt would now be substan> 
tiated, whose doom was no longer to be 
avoided. 

"If you be poor/’ he hinted hastily ; 
" there are those living who would bribe 
you, that is, buy the papers at any 
price ; and if you hold no further proof, 
it might advantage you—what would 
you say to it ?” 

** Would spurn the offer ?” whispered 
the other; and she was now close to 
him, for he felt her breath against his 
face as she uttered this. " Yes, though 
at the gibbet he should entreat me, 
though my own death were to pay the 
forfeit, justice should have its right, 
and I, my vengeance. I am quite old 
enough to owe him this one recom¬ 
pense.” 

" Enough, enopgh?” said Lewisteme, 

but why interrupt my quiet; of what 
avail is all this to the youth r*” and he 
searched about seeking some method of 
departure. 

The boy is starving,” said she; " for 
the sake of his mother this shall not 
be; and if he had some friends to 
speak to Sir Andrew, he would protect 
him; but you see, his mother blames 
me that I do not tell who the murderer 
is." 

" You knew Amelia Astel, then ?” 
asked Lewisteme, as he leaned against 
the wall in agitation, and for the first 
time he thought the sound of her voice 
betrayed insanity. 

" Oh yes! I knew her,” she replied ; 
" and there are pretty secrets in this 
house that I might tell you, and I know 
the man that could point the murderer 
out, if he could speak, and 1 hold the 
pretty love-letters too ; so please me, 
and see what 1 will do for you.” 

“ Give me up the letters,” said Lewis- 
terae ; " and I will get the boy a for¬ 
tune, or tell me the man whom you 
suspect; tell it only in secret, and I 
shall owe you endless gratitude. As it 
is, he shall be righted at all hazards." 

" Harry Burrell shall come to you 
soon,” said she; "and when you give 
him his fortune, you shall have the 
letters, and we will seize upon the mur¬ 
derer, and hang him." 

" Silence, silence ?" cried Lewisteme, 
in horror. ** If you owe me any kind¬ 
ness, tell me what most Ihis man 


resembles; tell me, that I may know 
my fate." 

" He is a worthy man and mightily 
religious ?” said she in mockery; “and 
gentle and proud, and all the rest of 
the gentleman. But he could murder 
with religion on his lips, and play the 
friend that he might prove t^ profli¬ 
gate. He is the meanestf of ti^ guilty, 
he is a hypocrite. Do not curse me 
with talking of him." 

“ You spake in wrath," said he; 

virtue is the gift of all humanity; he, 
doubtless, has his share. He does not 
contaminate those he lives amongst." 

“ He will break the heart, and smile 
when it be done,” she answered; " but 
I must go, my wits are wearing fast; 
to speak of him, it makes me mad. 
But we will meet again, my gentleman, 
hereafter." 

" Who is he ? what is his name,” 
cried Lewisteme; and he listened for 
the response, but no reply was given. 
“ Where are you, here or gone ?” he 
asked again. " Speak at least; yes, 
speak once more." 

" And do you think 1 shall tell you 
who it is,” said the same voice, deri¬ 
sively." No, no I you will let him 
escape ; but I’m going to Sir Andrew, 
to let him know my thoughts about it, 
so good bye." 

" But why—why call me from my 
bed—why bring me here ?” he expos¬ 
tulated. 

“ There is something to find out— 
and find it if you can,” said she, impa¬ 
tiently. Nothing can be done without 
me, I know the secret.” 

" The secret—what secret ? — The 
name of the murderer?” he whispered. 

“ I know him,” said she; " and more 
too.” 

" What more ?” he repeated ? 

“ Much more that I shall tell, or not 
tell as I please," she answered, way- 
wardly. 

"Foolish girl, are you mad?” he 
cried. “ Speak, or let me go." 

" The mad forget all things but their 
mistt'y,” said she, as if addressing her¬ 
self ; and they remember their misery 
to make mirth of it. The mad live in 
the world, but have a world of their 
own; they neither love nor hate; they 
neither pity nor complain ; they laugh, 
weep, speak, and are silent without 
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knowing it; yes, I am mad—1 am 
mad.” 

“ There is something too much like 
sense in you,” said Lewisteme ; “ and 
if you will not openly reveal, you 
must be compelled to explain your sin¬ 
gular conduct.” 

“ Kdmund Lewisteme, you cannot 
frighten me,” said she, firmly; “ The 
truly wretched have nothing in this 
life that they can fear,—and I have 
nothing.” 

“ Yoil seem to know me,” he rejoined ; 
“then why not confide in me? You 
must be the person who has been mis¬ 
taken for a ghost—a spirit; who has 
rendered this house uninhabitable ; and 
what purpose can this answer, what can 
it mean ?” 

“ Aye, indeed, but I am not though !’’ 
she answered mischievously; “ though 
it may mean something t€>o. I know 
the mystery as well as 1 know my¬ 
self.” 

“ Worlds would I give to find the 
wretch—the fool—who could play upon 
us thus?” he cried. “There must be 
something more in this than we ima¬ 
gine.” 

“ Something, nothing, everything?” 
she repeated slowly. “ But wait till I 
have full evidence to convict him. The 
day that brings the murderer to ligiit 
reveals the mystery." 

“ Then never let it come,” he cried in 
agitation. 

“ But it shall, and it must, and it 
will,” she answered flightily; “ for I 
have not been driven mad for nothing; 
kind heaven is on my side, sir.” 

“ Wherefore am I brought here ? 
Mock me no longer,” said he. 

“ There is a secret to find out; seek, 
and you shall find it,” said the voice. 

“ Tell it me yourself—you can do so,” 
said he; and nearing the rustle of gar¬ 
ments and retreating feet, he made a 
motion to follow through the dark¬ 
ness. 

“ I can, but I may not; I may, but 
I will not. Let the moment come,” 
said the person ; and her voice wrfs now 
heard as speaking from the distance. 

“ Who are you ? What are you ?” 
cried Lewisteme; and as he moved 
away to seek the means of his retreat, 
a light in the outer passage showed that 
the door was open and the w.ay clear. 

D D—von. XII.—.?ONE, 18H8. 


He urged the question in vain, the 
silence was undisturbed ; and at last, 
he hastened in its direction, but as he 
walked forward, the light was borne 
before as faint in its beams as the ignus 
fatiius th. 1 t floats over moor and bog^ 
iharsli; the wafting of female attire 
was, however, now heard to attend it. 

“ Are you afraid still ?” said Ellen 
Blake, the mad girl, for it was she. 
“ Oh, Edmund Lewisteme, tears are 
dried up, or I could weep now for the 
last time.” 

“ Poor girl, you have been mad,” 
said Lewisteme, involuntarily; “ are 
you so still ? but never mind, you seek 
seek a shelter in this wretched house— 
a sad place too.” 

“ 1 have been, but am not mad now,” 
she answered, emphatically; and so 
beautifully reason shone forth serenely 
in her face, that Lewisteme halted and 
listened. 

“ It is the last ray of light, burning 
more brightly ere it be gone,” said she. 
“ Believe me now and for ever, my 
madness is the best gift of the Almighty. 
I bless him day and night for the dear 
gift. My madness brought me here, 
led me to strange society, tauglit me 
strange things. But oh, kind heaven 
be thanked!” and here, she sunk on her 
knees, heaped up in a soft attitude 
of mild entreaty, such as might have 
won even angels to pity or plead for 
her. 

“ What can 1 do for you ?” said 
Lewisteme ; “ do you live here.” 

“Not live, but die here day from 
day,” said she bitterly ; only listen. “ I 
am the spirit, the ghost—I haunt the 
house ; I—I myself, is it not enough ?” 

“ Why, why are you here, where¬ 
fore ?” whispered Lewisteme. 

“Dreams, horrible dreams pursued 
me,” she answered, wildly. “I came 
here and found tliem true. The mur¬ 
derer of Amelia Astel, shall live no 
longer,—he who has broken my poor 
lover’s heart,—driven me mad,—he, 
he shall live no longer. Oh, no—^no, 
noand she now shrieked a mystical 
shriek, half agony, half joy. 

“ Just tell me his name,” said Lewis¬ 
teme, soothingly; “no horror shall 
happen to you.” 

“ Soft!” said she, let us whisper it; 
and she attempted to speak it, but at 
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last shrieked out, " Giles Mullin—Giles 
Miillin ! His clothes dabbled with blood 
are found —the letters !—But let me 
prove it so, and here let me die!” 

“ God bless you! bless you, even 
sunk in this depth of misery,” said 
Lewisteme, and with such solemnity, 
th-at the girl looked up at him;—her 
fading reason seemed to wait awhile, 
in hopes of hearing something further. 
“ He, your lover, shall be as my bro¬ 
ther,” sighed he j “ you, poor blighted 
creature,—shall be protected. God 
bless you, if not now, when dying 
and overcome by the words she had 
spoken, those words that breathed such 
comfort to him, he smoothed her gently 
on the brow, and broke forth into weak 
tears w’hile speaking to her. This out¬ 
cast, this most neglected of human 
creatures, was thus doomed to save 
Kmily, her father, himself, from utter 
and inevitable ruin. 

“ Giles Mullin, is the man he whis¬ 
pered once again. 


" He is the man she answered, and 
arose from her knees; while a deep 
and long pause took place between 
them. 

“ I am just fit for sleep or death,” 
said she; “ good night.” 

“ Stay, stay,” “ come to a peaceful 
home, a quiet bed,—poor girl,—my 
mother will provide it,” said he; but 
slie turned away. 

“ A peaceful home! Rest, rest ?” she 
enquired. “ Edmund Lewisteme, both 
will be mine in time; only let it be 
some green spot—to lie beneath a tree, 
in the country—dead to the day,—but 
sleeping in sunlight. Farewell,” and 
she glided away. 

It was inexplicable, but so it was ; 
for certain reasons, this frail and mise¬ 
rable being had wandered restless 
around the haunted house. She was 
the spirit that presided there,—but for 
all else, Lewisteme retired from it: he 
saw it was too long a tale even theii to 
think upon. 


THE HAUNTED HALL, 

BY n. R. CARTER. 

From the purple West descending. 
Twilight’s shadows fall; 

With the mist of evening blending. 
O’er the haunted Hall. 

Sunset, with a crimson glow, 

Blushes o’er the clouds of snow. 

And lends a lustre to the gloom 
Which the darkling skies assume. 

Why does twilight's mist of grey 
On the landscape fall ? 

Or maintain its gloomy sway 
O’er the ancient hall f — 

Oh ! it gives to it a charm. 

Won by time’s resistless arm 
From the wrecks that fate has strown 
Round her universal throne. 
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Many a year has flown away 

Like a shaft from its silent quiver. 

Since the sunbeam, through the portal grey. 
Stole at the close of a summer’s day. 

And wanton'd, with the river: 

And mjiny a laugh and shout rang loud 
As the breezes caught their sound. 

And the skies of youth, without a cloud. 
Illumed life’s fairy ground. 

Alas ! that the shadows of time should fall 
On the brow of the old ancestral hall. 

The sun-dial still recalls the hour 
To the wanderer’s thoughtful eye. 

And the clouds still weep their sweetest shower 
Where the early violets die; 

But the voices tliat rang so loud and shrill 
On the sunny slope of the breeze-swept hill. 
Have yielded their latest breath ; 

Quench’d is the fire of each sparkling eye. 

And the clustering locks, o’er the brow that lie. 
Are wet with the dews of death. 

Still, through the pictured window, streams 
The purple glow of heaven. 

And the fading sunset’s latest gleams 
To the* warbling fount are given ; 

Still on tlie walls ye may clearly trace 
The portrtiiture of many a race 
In dark and stern array; 

But the joyful bands of M'ood and glen 
H ave faded away from the haunts of men, 

Like dreams of a summer’s day. 

And is not this a haunted Hall ? 

Are not the spells of time 
Still lingering round its hoary wrf- 
With eloquence sublime } 

The forms that here received their birth, 

<.)h! can they quit their native earth. 

Declining to its fall } 

Like guardian spirits still they roam, 

And will not claim another home. 

Beside the haunted Hall. 
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THE GRAVE OP THE PENITENT. 


Sleep, frail child of beauty, sleep. 
Curtain’d 'neath thy robe of green ; 
Heaven's tears thy pillow steep. 
Soothing, albeit wept unseen. 


Cold thy lowly couch of rest. 

Yet no thorn invades thy bed j 
And the storms of insult press'd 
Fiercer on thy living head. 


Willows weeping o’er thee close ; 

Sighs upon the breeze are heard ; 
O’er the place of thy repose 

Creeps the speckled lady-bird. 


Brightly bloom'd the early flow’r. 

Breathing life and fragrance round ; 
Doubly g*dl the blighting hour 

Strew’d it withering on the ground. 


Painfully the canker fed 

On thy beauty’s faded bloom. 
While each happier rival head 
Pitied not a sister’s doom. 


Prudence view'd thee with a sneer : 

Vice look’d on with gloated eye ; 
Virtue shed no soothing tear 
O'er thy night of mysery. 


Broken-hearted and alone. 

None to close thy glazing eye. 
None to catch the murmur'd tone 
In thy penitential sigh. 


Swiftly fled thy life of sorrow, 

Dike a leaf upon the stream. 
Which we seek in vain, to-morrow ; 
Vanish’d as a glow-worm gleam. 


Better thus—since, raging o'er thee. 

Swept of infamy the wave ; 
Surely God in pity bore tliee 
'Po the shelter of the grave. 
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The Grave rf the Penitent. 

Passion holds no more his sway. 

Death’s abode is not his home; 

Guilt, (created worlds obey) 

Owns thy virtue in the tomb. 

When a husband’s vengeful sword 
Laid thy vile seducer low ; 

When thy gentle voice implor’d 
Mercy on the fallen foe : 

Tho’ the blood of lover slain 
Purpled o’er thy garment fair. 

Charity forgives the stain 

Blench’d by sorrow, shame, and pray'r. 

Tho’ the world hath thus contemn’d thee. 
Thrust thee ruthless from the shore, 

Mercy’s God hath not condemn’d thee— 
Angel, sinner now no more. 

Sleep, with Nature for thy mourner ; 
Pardon'd now, in heaven bloom ! 

Be the tauntings of the scomer 
Buried with thee—in the tomb. 

GlIIIiLAUMK. 


SON (J. 

BV MHS. GEORGE NORMAN. 


When the bright moon is breaking from her dark cloud-girt lair. 
And eve’s flowers, awaking, perfume the calm air. 

When the blue vault of aether, and the wavelets of sea 
Are glist'ning beneath her. I’ll think, love, of thee! 


When fairies are twining their garlands of flowers. 

Those flowers brightly shining with night’s dewy showers. 
When the nightingale's singing in brake and on tree. 

And home the bee's winging. I’ll think, love, of thee ! 


And when, as eve saddens, I go to repose 
Ere the morning light gladdens the lily and rose. 

When I, under Heav’n’s care, pray ever to be. 

And dear friends my thoughts share, I’ll think, love, of thee! 
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VICTORIA. 

WRITTEN ON THE BIRTH-DAY OF HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY. 

Up to the brim ! let no daylight be seen, t 

*Tis the birth-right of freemen to drink to their Queen ; 

Hurrah! 


The cliffs of old England shall give back the cry. 

O'er her hills and her corn-fields the echo shall fly ;— 

Victoria f 


Drain to the dregs! ne’er a heeltap I ween. 

Will descend from the lips that would honour their Queen, 

Hurrah ! 


The " Maid of the Isles" is the toast of to-dny. 

And I call him a traitor who dares to say “ Nay ! ” 

Victoria ! 


O’er the wide sea, which encircles the world, 

’Tis the flag of our land which the breeze has unfurl’d. 

Hurrah ! 


The name of our Sovereign is honor'd and blest, 

’Mid the sands of the East, and the wilds of the West, 

Victoria! 


Press round the board ! let your voices be given, 

’Till the toast which ye breathe reach the portals of heaven. 

Hurrah! 


Let a bumper be raised, and willing the hand. 

For the Queen of our hearts and the pride of our Land ! 

Victoria! 


Health and long life to the Rose of the Isles,” 

And may peace crown her reign with its plenty and smiles; 

Hurrah ! 

But should war spread its horrors, our Queen’s blessed name. 
Is the watch-word of Britons by land and by main. 

Victoria! 


2Ath May 1018. 


Tennant Laciii.an. 



DESCRIPTION OF OUR PLATES IN THE PRESENT NUMBER. 


June Fashions. 


Plate 11 .—Costump de promenade. —High 
dress of striped gros de Naples, trimmed 
with satin liseres (pipings). The corsage 
of this very pretty spring dress, is n)aiie 
high and quite tight to fit the bust. The 
fronts, as seen in the plate, are cut on 
the cross way of the material, so as to 
make the stripes meet dow'n the front; the 
back goes the straight way, and has a slight 
fullness at the waist. The sleeves are full 
from the shoulder to the elbow, the re¬ 
mainder tight, they arc confined, as may be 
seen in the plate, in regular flat plaits a 
certain distance below the shoulder by three 
frills, cut on the cross way and not very 
full, and put on close to each other, that is, 
no s|mce left between. 'I’he bottom of the 
dress is ornamented with a very deep flounce, 
wdlh a heading formed of itself. The ccin- 
ture, which is of the material of the dress, 
is edged, as well as the frills on the sleeves, 
&c., with a satin piping of a different colour 
from the dress. It is likewise embroidered 
all along in little bouquets, done in silk 
to match the piping, which gives, as in the 
plate, an exceedingly pretty finish to the 
dress; the cientuic is tied in front, in a 
small bow with two long ends. 

Hat of white poua- de sole, trimmed with 
ribbon a la jardiniere, white and green, 
and blonde (sec plate), The front of the 
hat is large and ei'asee, coming low at the 
sides of the face where the corners arc 
merely rounded off, and nearly meeting 
under the chin. I'he blonde and ribbon 
are put on in the style of the other bonnet, 
which can be more distinctly seen by look¬ 
ing at the second figure in the plate ; a 
wreath of ruses ornaments the underneath 
part of the front of the bonnet, and a veil of 
white blonde is put on at the edge. Double 
lace frill, tied with a coloured ribbon, which 
is likewise inserted into the bouillon to 
which the frills are sewed. White gloves, 
green silk parasol, and black shoes. 

Fig. 2.—Capote of clear embroidered 
muslin, over a coloured silk lining. The 
front of capote, which is worn only in demi- 
toilletie, is large enough without a veil to 
shade the complexion from the sun. Half 
high dress of poux de soie, plain tight cor¬ 
sage fastened at the back, a narrow lace 
goes round the top of the neck (see plate). 


Mantelet of white tulle lined with coloured 
silk, the mantelet has a deep cape, and 
is confined at the neck with large regular 
folds. It is trimmed ail round with deep 
lace, and tied down the front at distances 
with bows of coloured ribbon. Straw co¬ 
loured kid gloves, cambric ruffles, and black 
shoes. 

Plate 12.— Dinner Dress and Walking 
Dress.—Dinner Dress. —Dress of rich figured 
satin corsage a pointe, fitting tight to the 
bust, and sloped down, as shewn in the 
plate, en cceur, the corsage, it will be per¬ 
ceived has a seam down the centre of the 
front, as well as one on each side; the back 
is made tight to lace ; the dress has a deep 
flounce at bottom, edged with a piping 
of itself, the sleeves are long and full, as far 
as midway below the elbow, where they 
arc finished by a very deep poignet (wrist) 
fastened with five ornamental buttons. The 
sleeve is confined in two places, in regular 
folds or plaits, some distance below the 
shoulder (see plate). 'I'he neck of the dress 
has a narrow blond all round. Cap of 
tulle, ornamented w'itli a hoidllon, in which 
a coloured ribbon is inserted. Hair in 
plain bands. White kid gloves, and black 
satin shoes. 

Fig. 2.—Walking Dress. —Rcdingotte of 
ponx de soie, lined with silk of a different 
colour. The corsage is jicrfectly jilain, 
crosses in front, and is much open at the 
upper part of the neck. 'I'he sleeves are 
full at top, tight, or nearly so, (see plate) 
below', they have two deep frills, the upjier 
one put on with the putting in of the sleeve. 
The redingotte is fastened round the waist 
with a long silk cordeliere d’tassels. Capote 
of w'hitc crape over coloured silk : frirm 
a VAnglaisp, a laitue (lettuce) of silk the 
colour of the lining is placed at the left 
side, and a bouillon in form of a wreath 
goes round the capote (see plate). The 
front is trimmed with a ruche of tulle illu¬ 
sion. Round the neck is a lace fiill, falling 
over the dress in jilace of a collar ; a piece 
of black velvet ribbon encircles the throat 
and is fastened in front with a small gold 
buckle. Cameo broach, embroidered cam¬ 
bric bandkei chief, white gloves, and black 
shoes. 
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THE NEWEST MODES OF PARIS. 

BY OUR OWN PARIS CORRESPONDENT. 

[ fre do not, in future^ pledge ourselves, after a few days from the day of puhlication, to give the 
same Fashitun Plates, as here described ; but to supply Fashions of a subsequent date, in order that 
pureltasers of this work, for the sake of its literature and portraits, may also have the latest fashions ; 
but tip! plates of Fashions so given, will be different to any inserted in the monthly numbers of this 
periodical, yet drawn, engraved, and coloured by the same hands. Le Fullet, indeed, is published 
in eighty-four numbers, during the year, at Parli, so that there is ample selecli tn and variety, and 
perhaps many of our remters might be glad to know how they can obtain that work. It is pub¬ 
lished by Mr. Dobbs, in I,ondon, and can be had of all booksellers, t» tlse country, at 21. a-year. 
or 10«. *6(1. a quarter, once, or twice a month. 


Paris, May 2Gth 1838. 

I am in despair, ma cherc amie, not to 
be able to accept your most amiable in¬ 
vitation, to visit yon in London and witness 
the approaching ceremony of the coronation 
of your young and lovely Queen. The fact 
is, that I am scarcely strong enough yet, to 
venture u[)on the fatigues attendant upon 
such a journey, and besides, my children 
are all more or less indisposed. I think I 
must content myself with going to spend a 
quiet summer in the country with them, so 
as to renovate all our healths. I shall not 
go far from town, but Paris will be de¬ 
serted completely, so I cannot possibly 
remain. All our friends are preparing for 
their visit to London, the milliners and 
dress-makers arc as busy as possible in¬ 
venting, making up, and packing the superb 
toilettes, which our belles propose display¬ 
ing on the occasion, and, as you may ima¬ 
gine, have been rendered as becoming as^ 
art can make them. I could tell you ol 
some (but you will soon discover them) 
who have made up their minds to return 
the brides of English noblemen. And I 
might add, amongst the "Lords of the 
creation," there are many speculations, to 
become the possessors of the fortunes, and of 
course the hands (as the one is dependant 
on the other) of some of your fair country¬ 
women, in exchange for their CemptyJ titles! 
But I must describe some of the dresses 
I have seen, as a few hints may be useful 
to you in the selection of your own. 

You are of course aware that on such 
occasions our court dress consists of what 
we call a mantenn, but w'hich is, never¬ 
theless, far from being a cloak or any thing 
resembling it. It is a trained dress in the 
style of those adopted at the English court, 
and only differs I believe in name, and 
perhaps some other slight particulars. One 
I saw was of mats satin, you know this 
is a deeper and richer colour than paille or 
oiseaa do paradis. All round was a deep 
border farming a kind of chain pattern 
in diamonds worked in gold, at each side of 
this chain was a wreath of rosettes em¬ 


broidered in light chocolate colour silk, each 
rosette separated from the next by a little 
ornament of diamonds surrounded with 
amethists, a single large diamond in 
centre of each rosette, and in each sparo 
between the chain work, a splendid bouquet 
of natural flowers, embroidered in coloured 
silks, every bouquet different. Thcma/i/emt 
w'as trimmed all round with a beautiful 
blonde richly wrought in gold. 

Another of white satin was worked all 
over in detached b|pquet8 of flowers. The 
bouquets in diamonds, and done alternately 
in gold and coloured silks ; it was trimmed 
with rich blonde. 

A third of sky blue satin had a border of 
arabesques all round, wrought in silver, the 
whole mnnteau was besides studded with 
small silver stars, a rich white blonde all 
round. 

One of marroon satin was embroidered 
in shades of blue chenille, a sort of chain 
pattern, the spaces fliled up with rosettes 
worked in gold and precious stones. Two 
others were nearly similar, the one of cherry 
colour velvet embroidered like the last, but 
in pearls. The other green satin marked 
in gold. 

I saw several of white, pink, and pale 
blue satin, some embroidered in bouquets 
of natural flowers done in shade of chenille, 
and others ornamented witli flowers of the 
aster and dahlia kind stamped out of co¬ 
loured velvets, the stalks, foliage, &c. worked 
in gold or silver. 

One or two of surfiassing splendour were 
done in alternate bouquets of preciousstones, 
and velvet flowers. A wreath of vine leaves 
done in shades of chenille, the branch and 
tendrills gold upon one. 

Another in the same style had a wreath 
of currant leaves in velvet, the stalks and 
veins gold twist, and the luxuriant bunches 
of fruit were dune in rubies. * 

All these were trimmed with either rich 
white blonde, blonde embroidered with gold, 
or denfille d’or. 

For head dresses, I have seen such an 
infinity of feathers, flowers, diamonds, 



